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1941-42 Budget Figures at a Glance 

In Lakhs of Rupees 


Government 

Revenue 

Expendi- 

ture 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Central Government . . 

1,45,0483 

1,58,89-38 


13.84-55 

Provinces — 





Madras 

18,21-37 

iS,o8'62 

12-75 


United Provinces . 

i4,34’3o 

14,29-46 

4-84 

• • 

Bengal 

14,03’ 14 

iS,37’38 

• • 

1 1,34-24 

Bombay 

I3,56’65 


•65 

• > 

Punjab 

13,28-67 

12,56-35 

72-32 


Bihar 

6,1 ro8 

5,7982 

31-26 

• ■ 

Central Provinces 





and Berar . 

5,10-76 

5,08-78 

1-98 

• • 

Sind 

4,35-47 

4,34’47 

i-oo 

• • 

Assam 

3,I3’oi 

3,24-90 

• 

11-89 

Orissa 

1,92-74 

1,90-59 

2-15 

• • 

N. W. Frontier 





Province 

1,91-25 

1.90-93 

-32 

• • 






Administration of India 1941 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India — ^The 
Eight Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery. {^April 
1040) 

PermEinent Under-Secretary of State — 
Sir Find-later Stewart. Q. 0. B., G. o. i. E., 
0. 6. L, L. L. D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State — 
The Duke of Devonshire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakosch, G. b. e. Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, K. 0. r. e.. Sir H. Williamson, 
C.I.E., M.B.E., Sir J. Clay, K.O.I.E., o.e.i., 
O.B.E., E. Eaghavendra Eao, Lt. — Coe. 
Sir H. BnM'awardy, o.b.b.. Sir J. A. 
Woodhead, k.o.b.i., o.i.e, Dewan Bahadur 
S. E. Eanganathan, Sir Courteny Ijatimer, 
K.c.r.B., o.s.r. 

High Commissioner of India— Malik Sir 
Feroz Khan Noon, K.O.I.E. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Sir 
David Meek, Kt., o.le., o.b.e. 

Government of India 

{Area — 1, SOS, 879 Sq. miles with a popu- 
lation of 368,8S7,77S of people — nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor-General 

His ExceUenoy The Most Hon’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, p.o., kt., g.m. 8 . 1 ., 
G.M.r.E., O.BJS., D.L., T.D., {ISth April 
1036) 

Commander-ln-Chiel in India 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Percival Wavell, g.o.b., O.M.G., M.O., 
British Service. 

Execntlve Connell 

The Hon. Sir HormuBji P. Mody, 
K.B.E, (Supply). 

The Et. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, p.o. 
{Information and Broadcasting. 

The Hon. Sir Sultan Ahmed (Law). 

The Hon. Mr. E. Eaghavendra Eao 
{Civil D^ence). 

The Hon. Mr. M. S. Aney {Indians 
Overseas). 

The Hon. Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barkar 
{Education, Health and Lands). 

The Hon. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
fc.o.SJ., K.O.I.K (Labour). 

I 


The Hon. Sir Eeginald MaxweE, 

K.O.8.I., 0.IJ3., I.O.B., (Home). 

The Hon. Sir Amdrew Clow, K.O.BJ., 
O.IJB., 1.0.8, (Communications) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Eaisman, k.o.s.l, 
CXE., I.O.8., (Finance). 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce). 

President, Legislative Assembly — The 
Hon. Sir Abdur Eahim, k.o.s. 1 . 

President, Council of State — ^The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.O.SJ., 
K.O.I.E., Ljj.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Central Assembly 


ConCTesB Party 40 

Muslim League Party 26 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 


Total 140 

(bl In Cotjnoil of State 
Independent Progressive Party 10 

ConCTesB Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

(Area 8S,9SS Sq. miles ; Population 
6,10,87,998) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, G. 0. 
I. B. (Nov. 18, 1939) 

Connell of Ministers 

Coalition ; formed June 23, 1938 ; 
Personnel: 

(i) Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq (Muslim, 
Coalition), Chi^ Minister ; Portfolios: 
Education and Publicity. 

(ii) Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, k. o. 
i.E. (Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios: Home, 
Constitution & Elections ; ' 

(iii) Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Eoy 
(Hindu, Coalition), Portfolio: Revenue, 

(iv) Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios: Public Health, Medical db 
Local Self-Government. 
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(v) Mahnraift SriBclinndra Nandy of 
Oosaimbazar (Hindu, Coalition), Port- 
folios: Communication and Works, 

(vi) Huseyn Saheed Buhrawardy 
(Mnslim, Coalition), Portfolios; Finance, 
Commerce and Labour. 

(vii) Nawab Mnsharruff Hossain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios: Judicial and Legislative. 

(viii) Prasanna Deb Ealkut (Hindu, 
Coalition), Portfolios; Forest and Excise. 

(ix) Mukunda Behari Mulliok 
(Hindu, Coalition, Portfolios; Co-opera- 
tive Credit and Rural Indebtedness. 

(%) Tamizuddin Khan (Muslim, 
Coalition), Portfolios: Agriculture, Indtts- 
tries, Veterinary & Rural Reconstruction. 

Paeuamentae's Seoeetaeies 

(i) Khwma Bhahabuddin, o.b.e., m.L. 
A. (Muslim, (joalition) ; 

(11) Meabahviddin Ahmed, M.t.o. 
(Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(iii) Nawabzada K. Nasmllah, m.l,a. 
(Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(iv) Mrs. Hasina Murshed, m.b.E., 
MX.A. (Muslim, Coalition) 

Numerical Strength of Parttes 

(a) In Assembly (Total seats— 250) 

Coalition 108, Scheduled Caste Group 
supporting Government 11, Eurimean 25, 
Nationalist 11, Anglo-Indian 6, Oougress 
54, Proja 19. Scheduled Caste Group oppo- 
sing Government 12, Unattached mem- 
bers 4 : Total — 249. (Excluding Speaker). 

(b) In Council — (Total seats 63) 

Coalition 33, Congress 13, European 
6, Independent 6, Progressive 4 : Total — 
62 Excluding President). 

Capital and its population — Calcutta ; 
11,96,734. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Darjeeling ; 19,903. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : Receipts — 
Rs. 14,03,14,000 ; 

Expenditure — Re.l6,37,38,(X)0, 

Government of the Punjab 

{Area — 13,<5,SS0 Sq, miles ; Population — 
23,400,857) 

Governor 


Chhotn Ram (Hindu, Unionist), Minister 
of Revenue, _ . 

(iii) Sir Manohar Lai (Hindu, Natio- 
nal Progressive), Finance Minister. 

(iv) Major Sahebzada Malik Khlzar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana, O.B.E- (Muslim, 
Unionist), Minister of Public Works. _ - 

(v) Mian Abdul Haye (Muslim, Unio- 
nist), Minister of Education. 

(vi) Sardar Dasanndha Singh (Sikh, 
Khaisa National) Minister of Develop- 
ment. 


Parliamentary Secretaries 
(i) Mir Maqbool Mahmood (Muslim, 
Unionist) ; (ii) Mrs. Jahan Ara Shah 
Nawaz, M.B.E. (Muslim Unionist) ; (iii) 
Raja Ghazanafar Ali Khan (Muslim, 
Unionist) ; (iv) Ohaudhari TikKa Ram, 
M.B.E. (Hindu, Unionist) ; (v) Sheikh 
Faiz Muhammad, m.b.E. (Muslim, 
Unionisti ; (vi) Saycd Amjad Ali Shah, 
O.B.E. (Muslim, Unionist) •, (vii) Bhsgat 
Hans Raj (Hindu, Unionist) ; (yiii) Sir 
WUlinm Roberts, Kt., O.i.B. (Obrislian, 
Unionist) : (ix) Nawabzada Muhammad 
Faiyaz Ali Khan (Muslim, Unionist) ; 
(x) BLhan Bahadur Mian Mustaq Ahmad 
Gurmani (Muslim, Unionist) : (xi) S. B. 

-rt::.! osn»v. in.. 


Sardar Ujjal Sinf 
National) ; (xii) — 
“ (Sikh, vKhalsa 


Khaisa 


a it Singh 

) » (»«) 


ch (Sikh, 

- , , . . sardar Jaw 

Man (Sikn, vKhalsa National, , , 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Sikh, Khaisa 
National) ; and (xiv) R. B. Thakur 
Ripudaman Singh (Sikh, National 
Progressive). 


Numerical Strength ol PartleB 
Total seats— 176. 

Government supporters : Unionist 95, 
Khaisa National 13, National Progressive 
6, Total 133 ; Opposition : Congress 37. 
Ahrar 2, Independent Members 20 : 
Total 69 ; Vacant 2 : 

Grand Total— 174 (Excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its population— Lahore ; 
4,29,747. . _ 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Simla ; 18, 144. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : Receints — 
Rs. 12,60,68.000 ; 

Expenditure— Rs. 12,66,35,000. 


Government of Assam 


H. E. Sir Bertrand Qlancy, 
K.o.i.E. (April 7, 1941). 


K.O.8.I., 


{Area— 67,834 sq. 
1,02,04,773) 


miles ; Population — 


Connell ol Ministers 

Unipnist -.formed April 1, 1937 ; Personnel ; 

(i) Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, k.b.e. (Muslim. 
UnloniBt), Frevixer^ 

(ii) Rao Bahodur Ohaudhri Sir 


Governor 

H. E. Sir Robert Niel Reid. 
O.I.E., E0.8. (March 4, 1937) 


K.O.B,L, 


Council ol Ministers 

Coalition ; formed November 17, 1939 
, Personnel ; • 
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(i) Baiyid Sir Muhammad Baadullah, 
M.A., BJi., (Muslim, United Party), 
Portfolios : Home, 

(iil Eohini Kumar Ohaudhuri, B.l,., 
(Hindu, United Party), Portfolios ; Edu- 
cation & Prisons. 

(iii) Munawwar Ali, b.A., ll.b., (Mus- 
lim, United Party) Portfolios : Agricul- 
ture and Veterinary. 

(iv) Hirendra Ohandra Ohnkravarty, 
B.A., (Hindu, United Party), Portfolios : 
Medical and Public Health. 

(v) Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hussain 
Ohaudhury, B.li., (Muslim, United Party), 
Portfolios : Judicial and Local Self- 
Oovemment. 

(vi) Dr. Mahendra Nath Baikia, l.m.p. 
(Scheduled Caste, United Party) Port- 
folio; Excise. 

(vii) Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, B.L.. 
(Muslim, United Party), Portfolios : 
Public Works & Labour, 

(viii) Khan Bahadur Sayidur Eahaman 
M.A., B.ii., (Muslim, United Party), Port- 
folios : Finance, Revenue & Legislative. 

(ix) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., b.t., b.l., 
(Khasi Hills, Tribal, United Party), 
Portfolios : Registration, Industries and 
Co-operative, 

(X) Eupnath Brahma, b.l., (Hindu, 
Plains Tribal, United Party), Portfolios ; 
Forest. 

PARLIAMENTAB-y SeCEETABIBS 

(i) B. K. J. Sarwan (Indian Christian, 
Labour, United Party) ; 

(ii) Beniamin Ch, Momin (Indian 
Christian, Hills Tribal, U"ited Par^) ; 

(iii) Kalaohand Eoy (Scheduled Caste, 
United Party) ; 

(iv) Dhirsing Deuri (Hindu, Plains 
Tribal, United Party). 

Kometical Strength ol Parties 

(a) Ik Abbembly— Total seats— 108) 
OoDgress Coalition 48, Assam United 64, 
Independent 5. Total — 107 (Excluding 
Speaker). 

(b) Ik Coukoil— (Total seats— 22) 
Upper House : No Party system exists. 

Capital and its population— ShUlong ; 
88,192. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
(No Summer Capital). 

Eeceipts and Expenditure on Eevenue 
Account for the current year : 

Eeceipts — Es. 3,13.01,000, 

Expenditure — Es. 3,24,90,000. 

Government of Sind 

[Area—i6,378 sg, miles : Population — 
48,41,000). 

Governor 

H. R Sir Hugh Dow, K.c.S.i., C.T.E. 
LC.B. (April 1,19410 


Council of Ministers 

(i) Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
Mohammad Umar Soomro, O.B.B. (llus- 
lim, Azad Party), Premier ; Portfolios : 
Finance. 

(ii) Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani 
ffiindu. Independent), Portfolios : Revenue 
(excluding Agriculture, Veterinary, For- 
ests, Excise and Rural Reconstruction), 

(iii) Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
K.C.8J. (Muslim, Azad Party), PortfoUos: 
Home, Political Miscellaneous (excluding 
Labour), Legal and General (Excluding 
Medical, Public Health, Local Self- 
Qovemiment, Education and Industries). 

(iv) Eao Sahib Gokaldas Mewaldas 

(Hindu, Independent), Portfolios : 

Local Self-Oovemment, Agriculture & 
Veterinary, 

(v) Pit Hlahi Bakhsh Nawazali 
(Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolios ; Edu- 
cation, Labour, Industries, Forests and 
Rural Reconstruction & Excise. 

(vi) Abdus Satar Abdul Eahman 
(Muslim, Aead Party), Portfolios : 
Public Works, Medical and Public 
Health. 

Pabliamektae-x Seobetak-s 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh Khudadad 
Khan Qaboe, j.p. (Muslim, Azad Party). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total seats— 60 

Capital and its population — Blarachi ; 
3,58,500, 

Eeceipts and expenditure on Eevenue 
Account for the current year : 

Eeceipts — Es. 4,35, 47, 

Expenditure — Es, 4,34,47,000, 

Government of Bombay 

Area — 77, SSI Sg. miles Population — 
1,79,98,053) 

Governor 

(H. E. Sir Lawrence Eoger Lumley, 
G.OJ.B., T.D., (Sept. 18,1937.) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Llinistry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers ; — 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personal : 

(i) Janandan Atmaram Madnn, c.S.l., 
o.LE., LO.B. Portfolio : Revenue. 

(ii) Henry Poley Knight, o.i.E., i.o.B. ; 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(iii) Charles Holditch Bristow, o.iJ;., 
LC.B. ; Portfolio : Home. 

Numerical Strength of Farttes 

(a) In Assembly — (Total seats — 176) 
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Congress 86, Muslim League 25, 
Independents 13, Independent Labour 14, 
Progressive 12, Peasants and Peoples 7, 
Peasants and Workers 7, Democratic 
Swaraj 4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total— 175. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats- 30) 
Congress 10, Muslim League. 3, In- 1 
dependents 9, Progressive 1. Democratic 
Swaraj 3. Liberal 1, (Vacant seats 3) : 
Total — 30. 

Capital aud its population— Bombay 
aty ; U. 61, 38;i. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona ; 2,56,003. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts — Rs. 13,56,65,000 ; 

Expenditure — Es. 13,56,00,000. 

Grvernment of the U. P. 

(Area— 1, IS, 191 sq. milee ; Population — 
S, 51, 38, 000) 

Governor 


Receipts— Es. 14,3430,417. ‘ 

Expenditure — Es. 14,29,46,397. 


Government of Madras 

{Area—l, S4, S6S sq. miles ; Population — 
4, 93, 41, 000) 

Governor 

H, E. Sir Arthur Hope, o.o.i.K., M.o. *, 
(March 12, 1940) 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers osaisted by the follow- 
ing advisers ; — 

Council formed Get. 30, 1939 ; personnel : 
(1) Sir George Boag, k.o.le., o.s.i., 

I.O.8. 

(li) H. M. Hood, 0 . 8 . 1 ,, o.i.e., i.o.b. 

(iii) T. G. Entherford, o.s.i,, O.le., 
I 1.0.8. 

(iv) T. Austin, I.O.B. 


H. E, Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, 
K.O.8.I., 0.I.E,, I.O.8. (December 6, 1939) 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the follow- 
ing advisers '. — 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Personnel : 

(1) P. W, Marsh, b.A. (Oxon), 0,8.1., 
OJ.S., I.O.B. Portfolios ; Revenue, Rural 
Develorment, Agriculture, ForesU, Com- 
munications and Irrigation. 

(ii) Dr. Panna Lai, m.a., b.sc., li,. b. 
(Cantab), D. Litt. (A^), Bar-at-Law, o. 
LE., LC.B. ; Portfolios : Education, Indust- 
ries, Local Self-Oovemment and Public 
Health. 

(iii) T. Sloan, m,A. (Gins.), o.b.l, o. 
I.B,, I.O.B. ; Portfolios : Home, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 


Numerical Strength ol Parties 

(a) In Assembly... ...(Total Seats 216) 

Congress 157, Justice 14, National 

Democrats 4, Muslim League 12, Euro- 
pean 6, Anglo-Indian 2, Independents 9, 
(Vacant seats 11.) : Total— 215, 

(b) In OOTINOIL- (Total seats— 55) 
(Jongress 25, Justice 4, National De- 

mocralio 3, Muslim Lea^e 2, Indepen- 
dents 8, Dnattached 4 (vacant seats 9) : 
Total— 65. 

Capital and its population— Madras 
City ; 7,77,300. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Ootacamund : 24,616. 

Eeceipls ana Expenditure on Eevenue 
Account for the current year : 

Eeceipls — ^Es. 18,21,37jO(X). 

Expenditure — Es. 18,(J3,K,(XX), 

I Government of C. P. 


Numerical Strength ot Parties 

(^ Ih Abbemblt— (Total seals— 228), j 

Government sapporters: Congress 147 ; ■ 
Opposition : Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21 : Total 228. 

(b) IH CouNoiL— (Total seats— 60f 
Government supporters ; CongresB 14 ; 
OpOTSition ; Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party atBliatioDs) 24 : 
Total — 59 (excluding President). 

2 67^^^^ population — Allahobad ; 

Eeceipu and expenditure on Eevenuo 
Account for the current year i 


{Area — 1,81,669 sq, miles ; Population — 
l,68fie,018) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Henry Twynam, k.o.s.i., 
O.UG., I.O.B. (Oct. 2, 1940) 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Admjuistrative 
and I/igislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

COBHOIL FORMED NOV. IL 1939 , 
Peesoniiel : 

(i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, 

K.O.I.E., I.C.B. 

(ii) Henry Ohallen Greenfield, 0 £.h 

1 O.LI2, Lae. 
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Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Total seats— 112 

Government supporters : Congress 71 ; 
Opposition : Independent 17, United 6, 
Muslim League 10, Unattached 8 ; Total 
—111 ^excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its population — ^Nagpnr ; 
3,01,287. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Panchmarhi ; d,693. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts — Es. 5,10,76.000. 

Expenditure— Rs. 5,08,78,000. 

Government of Bihar 

{Area— 69,848 Sq. miles ; Population — 
S, S3, 71, 484) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 
K.as.r., K.C.I.E., I.C.6., {August 6, ’5P) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

Council formed Nov. 4, ’39 ; Personnel : 

I. E. R. J. R. Cousins, o.i.E., i.c.s. 

2. R. E. Russell, o.s.i., O.I.B., i.o.s. 

Numerical Stregth ol ParOes 

(a) In Abbeublv— (Total seats— 152) _ 

Congress 96, Bihar Nationalist Coali- 
tion 25. Muslim Independent 19, Un- 
attached 7, (Vacant 5) ; Total— 162. 

(b) In Council — (T otal seats— 30) 

Congress 10, Bihar Nationalist Coali- 
tion 12, Indm)endent 1, Unattached 6, 
(Vacant 1) : Total — 30. 

Capital and population — Patna ; 1,73.948. 

Bummer (japital and its population — 
Ranchi ; 57,^8. 

Receipts and Expenditure Account for 
the current year : 

Receipts— Es. 6,11.08X>00. 

Expenditure— Rs. 6,79,82,000. 

Government of Orissa 

{Area — 83,000 sg. miles ; Population — 
87,14,000). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
M.A. (Cantab.), K.c.B.i., k.oj.b., lo.s., j.p. 
(April 1, ’41) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

E. 0. Ansorge, c.i.E., LO.B,, Adviser 
to H, E. the Governor. 


Ministers 

The following Ministers were appoint- 
ed at the end of the year 1941 : — 

1. Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi {Prime Minister) — 
Home Affairs {excluding Publicity), Local 
Self-Qovemment and Public Works, 

2. Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra — 
Finance, Home Affairs {Publicity), Deve- 
lopment and Education, 

3. Hon’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan — Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly 

Hon’ble Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Total seats— 60 

(3ovemment supporters : Congress 35 ; 
Opposition : National 13, Independent 1, 
All Orissa United 1, Unattached 9 : 

Total— 59 (excluding Speaker) 

Capital and its population, Onttack, 
74,200. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : Receipts — 
Es. 1,92,74,000 : Expenditure — Rs. 
190,69,C100. 

Government of N. W. F. Provinces 

{Area~86,856 sq. miles ; Population — 
36,88,165) 

Governor — H. E. Sir George Cunning- 
ham, K.O.0.I., K.O.I.E., C.B.E. (Mar. 2, ’37) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and I^islative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

Lt.-Ool. Walter Fendnll Campbell, 
o.LE., Adviser to H. E. the Governor, 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total seats— 60 

Government supporters : Congress 21, 
non-Con^esB 4 ; Opposition : Muslim 
League 12, Hindu Sikh Nationalist 4. 
Central National 5, Unattached 3 ; Total 
— 49 (excluding SpeaW). 

Capital and its population. ..Peshawar ; 
1,62.510. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current 3 ear : 

Receipts— 1,91,26,000 ; 

Expenditure -Re. 1,90,93,000, 


Government of Burma 

Governor 

H. E. The Eight Hon’ble Sir Reginald 
Hugh Dorman-Smith,, p,o., g.b.e. 
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Conncil ol Ministers 

The Hon’ble U Saw, Premier (also 
Minister of Agriculture and Forests) 
(on 'four) ^ 

The Hon'bie Sir Paw Tun, a.t.m,, 
Bak-AT-Law, Acting Premier (also 
Minister of Lands and Revenue) 

The Hon’ble U Tharrawaddy Maung 
Maung, B.80., Health and Public Works. 

The Hon’bie Major Maung Aye, Bar- 
AT-Law, Home Affairs. 

'I’he Hon’ble U Ba Thau, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The Hon’ble Saw Pe Tha, Bae-AT- 
Law, Minister of Judicial Affairs. 

■rhe Hon’ble U Ba Yin, Minister of 
Education. 

The Hon’bie U Htoon Aung Qyaw, 
M.A^ Bae-AT-Law^, Minister of 

Finance. 

The Hon’ble H Ba On, Minister of 
Labour. 

President oj the Senate : — The Hon’ble 
Sir J. A. Maung Qyi., Bae-at-Law. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
H Ohit Hlaing, BAR-AT-LAtV, 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Jubtiob 


Khundkar, The Hon. Mr. Justice N* 
A., Bar-at-lAiw. 

Eao, The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal 
Narsinga, Kt., c.i.E., 1.0.9. 

Edgley, The Hon. Mr. Jnetice Norman 
George Armstrong,, I.O.S., Bar-at-Lnw. 

Mookerjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bijnn Kumar, M.A., D.L. 

Biswas, The Hon. Mr. Justice Chant 
Chandra, M.A., bb. 

Lodge, The Hon. Mr. Justice Eonald 
Francis, b a., i.C s. 

Sen, The Hon, Mr. Justice Amarendra 
Nath, Bar-at-Lnw. 

Bioxburgh, The Hon. Mr. Jnetice T. J, 
Y., O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Officiating Judge 

Akrnm, The Hon. Mr. Justice A.8.M. 

Advooate-Qeneeal 

Sir Asok Kumar Roy, Kt. Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court — Bombay 
Chief Justice 

Beaumont, The Hon. Sir J. W. P., 
K.O., M.A, {Cantab) 


Hon. Sir Manrice Linford Gwyer 
K.C.B., K.0.8J. 

Judges 

Hon. Sir Shah Mahomed Sulnimnn, Kt. 
M.A., L.L,D. 

Hon. Sir Srinivasa Yaradachary. 

Bengal Judical Department 

High Court — Calcutta 
Chief Justice 

Derbyshire, The Hon. Sir Harold, Kt., 
K.O., M.a 

Puisne Judges 

Costello, The Hon. Mr. Justice Leonard 
Wilfred Jam^, Kt.,M.A., liL.B Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-Williams, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt. K.o. 

Ghose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Barat 
Kumar, m.a., i.C.s. 

Panekridge, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hugh Rahere, Bar-at-Law. 

Ameer Ali, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Toriek, Bar-at-Law. 

Bartley, The Hpn. Mr. Justice Charles. 
l.O.e. Bar-at-Law. \ 

Mo Nair, The' Hon. Mr. Justice 
George Dou^as, Bar.-at-Law, 

Ah, The Hon. MrXJustice Syed Nasim, 

aiiS'o.3!' T"' 


Puisne Judges 

Blackwell, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cecil 
Patrick, Kt, m.b.e., Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon, Mr. Justice R. 
S., B.A., i.c.B. Barrister-at-Law. 

Wadia, 'The Hon. Mr. Justice Boronnji 
Jnmshedji, Barrister-at-Law. 

Kania, The Hon, Mr . Justice Harilal 
Jekisondns, dub. 

Wadia, I’he Hon. Mr. Justice Novroji 
Jehangir, i.o.s. Barrister-at-Law. 

Divatia, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Harsidhbhai VmubhM M.A., ld.b., 

Mackiin, 'The Hon. Mr. Justice 
A. S. R., i.c.B. 

Wasndey, The Hon. Mr. Jnetice K. B., 

LD.B. 

Somjee, 'The Hon. Mr. Justice, M.A., 
Bar-at-Lnw. 

Sen, The Hon. Mr. Jnetice K.C., 1.0.8. 
{Additional Judge) 

Advooate-Qknkead 
Betnlvad, M. C., b.a., ld.b., Advocate 

Madras Judical Department 

High Court — Madras 
Chief Justice 

Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel.. Kt, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Puisne Judges 

Bum, The Hon. Mr, Justice S., Kt,, 

i,aB, 
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Mookett, The Hon. Mr. Justice V. 
Pandurang Row, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Y., I.O.8. 

King, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J., 

1.0. 8. 

Wodsworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice B.. 

I.C.6. 

Yenkataramnna Rao Nayudu, The 
Hon hie Mr. Justice P., Rao Bahadur 
Lnkshmana Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
K. P., Diwan Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Rahman. The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdur. Kt., Khan Bahadur 

Krishnaswami Ayyangar, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice K. S. 

Somayya, The Hon. Mr. Justice B. 
Patangali Bastri, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice M. 

Horwill, The Hon. Mr. Justice L. 0., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Patna 
Chief Jostiob 

Harries, The Honhle Sir Arthur 
Trevor, Kt, 

PtJiSHB Judges 

Wort, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewart. Bar-at-Law. 

Fazl-ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice Baiyid, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dhavle, The Hon. Mr, Justice Sankara 
Balaji, i.o.8. 

Agarwala, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Clifford Monmohan, Bar-at-Law. 

Yarma, The Hon. Justice Sukhdev 
Prashad, Bar-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon, Mr. Justice 

Francis Georgy i.C.8, 

Lall, The Hon. Mr. Justice Monohnr, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Chattarji, The Hon, Mr. Justice 

Subodh Chandra, 

Meredith, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Herbert Eibton, i.o.s. (Acting Additional). 

Advooate-Generai. 

Mr. Baldev Sahay, M.A., uub. 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court— Rangoon 
Chief- Justice 

Roberts, The Hon'ble Sir Earnest 
Hondforth Goodman, Barrister-at-Law. 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Justice Sir Mya Bu, Bar-at- 
Law. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice A. G. Mosely, 

I.o.s. 

„ „ „ „ U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Dunkley, 
Bar-at-Law, Lo.s, 

The Hon, M. Justice H. H. Mackney, 

I.o.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice R. Taaffe 

Sharpe, Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon, Mr, Justice Joseph Shaw, 

Bar-at-Law 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden, 

Bar-at-Law 

Advocate-Gen EKAii 
Maung, U Thein, si.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

Stone, The Hon’ble Sir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law 

Puisne Judges 

Grille, The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
Louie, Kt., M.A., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Niyopi, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. 
Bhawani Shankar. ii..A, el.m,, o.le. 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn, b.a., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Gruer, The -Hon. Mr. Justice Harold 
George, m.a., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s, 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Yivian, 
b.a., ll. b., Bar-at-Law. 

Puranik, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Wasudeo Ramchandra, b^a., ll. b, 

Adtooate-Genebai, 

Dutt, Walter, Barrister-at-Law 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court— Lahore 
Chief Justice 

Young. The Hon’ble Sir J. Douglas, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Judges 

Tekchand, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bakshi. m.a., l.E. b. 

Dalip Singh, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kunwar, b.a., Bar-at-Law 

Monroe, The Hon. Mr. Justice J. H., 
B.A., LL. B., K.O. Bar-at-Law. 

Skemp, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W., 
M.Aj I.OB. 

Bbide, The Hon, Mr. Justice M. Y., 
B.A.. I.o.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Din Muhammad, The Hoh. Mr, Justice 
Bhan Bahadur, m.a., ll b. 

Blacker, The Hon. Mr. Justice H. A, 
0., Bjt., i.as. 
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Earn Lnl, The Hon. Mr. 

Diwnn, b.^ Ear-at-Law. , 

Sale, The Hon. Mr. Jnetic S. L., 
B.A., 1.0.0. 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Allahabad 
Chief Jhstioe 

Thom, the Hon’ble Sir John Gibb, 
Kt, M.A., LUB., D.aO., M.O. 

Puisne Judges 

Bennet. The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir 
Edward. Kt., B A., UL.D., Bar-at-Law, 3.P,. 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
B.A., LUB. 

Harries, The Hon, Mr. Justice Arthur 
Trevor, Bar-at-Law. 

Singh, The Hon. Mr. Justice Eachhpal, 
Eai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Collister, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Harold James, J.P., 1.0.8. 

Allsop, The Hon. Mr. Justice James 
Joseph Whittlesca, j.p, i.O.S. 

Bajpai, The Hon. Mr. Justice Uma 
Shantar, m.a., ll.b. 

Eai Bahadur, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Ganga Nath b.a., llb. 

Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Jnstice 
Mnharamad Ismail, Bar-at-Law. 

Verma, The Hon. Mr. Justice Kamala 
Kantha, B.A.. LL.B. 

Braund, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry 
Benedict Linthwaite, Bar-at-Law. 

Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief-Justioe 

Thomas, The Hon’ble Mr. Jusice 
George Hector, Bar-at-Law. 

Judges 

Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Zia-ul-Hasan, B.A. 

Hamilton, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Archibald de Burgh, b.a.. J.p., i.o.s. 

Yorke, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert 
Langdon, B.A., j.p., i.o.s. 

Srivastava, The Hon, Mr. Jnstice 
Eadha Krishna, B BO., L.L.B. {Addl, Judge) 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Justice 

The Hon’ble Mr, Godrey Devis, i.o.s. 
Judges 

The Hon’ble Mr. Charles M. Lobo 
B.A., LL.B. ' 

j Hon’ble Mr. Ereo Weston, B.A., 
Barmt-Law?"’^'" 


Indian States, (with Salutes) 

(Area— 7ie, 508 Sq. Miles ; population— 
81,SiO,atS) 

Assam State 

Manlpnr— H. H. Maharaja Sir Ohnra 
Ohand Singh, K.O.8.I., c.b.e. Maharaja 
of — 

Date of Birth 16th April. 1885 
Date of succession :-18th September 1891 
Area of State in Bq. miles : — 8638 
(Approximately) 

Population of State : — 4.46,606 
Eevenue : — Nearly Es. 9,69 620 
Salute in guns 11 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat— His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, G.O.I.E., Wall 
of — 

Date of Birth : — 1864 

Date of succession 1893 

Area of State in Square miles : — '73,278 

Population of State : — 328,281 

Eevenue Es. 17,78.000 nearly. 

Salute in Guns -19 

Baroda State 

Barofla— H. H. Farzand-i-Kbas i-Danlat* 

1 i-Inglisbia Maharaja Sir Pratapsingh 
Gaekwar G.O.I.E., Sena Khas Khel, 
Bhamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of Birth ; — 29th June 1908 
Date of Succession — 7th Febnuary 1939 
Area of State in Sq. miles -8,164 
Population of State : — 28,550,10 
Eevenue : — Es, 245'23 lacs. 

Salute in guns •.—21 

Bengal States 

Conch Behar — H. H, Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of Birth — 15th December 1916 
Dote of Succession —20th December 1922 
Area of State in Sq. miles — 1318,35 
Population of State?— 6,39,898 
Eevenue About Es. 38i lakhs 
Salute in guns— 13 

TripiM— His Highness Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, k.o s.l, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth :— 19th August 1908 
Date of succession :— 13 August 1923 
Area of State in square miles :-^116 
Population of State : -382,450 
Eevenue Es. 33^42,104 (including the 
revenue of the Zamindaries in British 
Indi^ 

I^ndian State Forces :— Tripura Infantry 
Salute in gims : — 13 
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Bihar & Orissa States 

Ealahandi — H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 6th October '19 
Date of Buccesflion : — 19th September ’39 
Area of State in Sq. miles :-^,746 
Population of State 5,99,751 
Bevenue ; — Bs. 6,43,000 
Salute in Runs 9 

MnyurbbanJ — Maharaja Sir Pratap 

Chandra Bhanj Deo, K.o.i.E, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 18th February, ’01 
Date of Succession :-23rd April, ‘28 
Area of State in Sq, miles 4,243 
Population of State : — 9,89,887 
Bevenue ; — Es. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns 9 

Patna — H. H. Maharaja Eajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth Slat March ’12 
Date of succession : — I6th January '24 
Aren of State in square miles : — ^2,511 
Population of State ; — 18,32,220 
Bevenue : — Es. 11,02.251 
Salute in guns ;-9 

Sonpur — H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.O.I.E, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth ; — ^2ath June 1874 
Date of succession : — 8th August '02 
Area of State in square miles 906 
Population of State 226,751 
Bevenue — Bs, 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Bombay Presy, States 

Balaslnor — H. H. Babi Shri Jamint 
Khanji Munnvvar Khanji Nawab 
Baheb Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — 10th November 1894 
Date of Buccession ; — Blst December '15 
Area of State in square miles : — 189 
Population of State ; — 52,525 
Bevenue :-Eb. 3,60,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Cavalry— 60, 
Infantry — 177, Guns— 10 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Bansfla— H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinhii, Raja of — 

Date of birth 16th February 1888 
Date of succession 2l8t Sept, 'll 
Area of State in square miles : — 215 
Population of State 40,125 
Bevenue Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Barla — Lt. Col. His Highness Mnharaol 
Shree Sir Eanjitsinhji, K.o B.i., Euler of — 
Date of birth : — lOlh July 1886 
Date of succession : — 20th Feb. ’08 
Area of State 813 sq. miles 
Population : — 1,89,206 
Indian State Forces : — 1 Cavalry 

(Irregular) Strength 17, 1 Company 
2 
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Banjit Infantry Strength 153. I 
Platoon Militia. Strength 50 
Salnte in guns : — 9 

Bhor — H. H. Meherban Slirimant 

Baghunathrao Sbankarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of — 

Date of birth ; — 20th September 1878 
Date of succession 17th July ’22 
Area of State in square miles : — 925 
Population of State 130,420 
Revenue":— Bs. 6.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Cambay — H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Baheb Bdr. Nawab of — 
Date of birth I6th May ’ll 
Date of succession : — 2lBt January 1915 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 392 
Population of State : — 87 76l 
Revenue Nearly Rs. 10 00,000 
Indian State Forces : — 119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Chhota Udepnr (Mohan) — H. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsinliji Fateh- 
sinhji Raja of — 

Date of birth 16lh November 1906 
Date of succession 29th Aug. 1923 
Aren of State in Sq. miles 890,34 
Population of State : — 1,62,145 
Revenue Bs. 13,08,248 
Salute in guns ; — 9 

Danta— H. H. Mnharnna Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hnmirsinhji, Mahnrann of— 
Date of birth 12lh September 1899 
Date of Biiccession 20th November 1926 
Area of State in square miles 347 
Population of State : — 19,541 
Revenue : — Bs. 1,75,000 uearly 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Dhararopur— H. H. Mahnrana Shri 

Yijnyadevji Mohnndevji, Baja of — 
Date of birth 3rd December 1884 
Date of Buccession 26th March ’21 
Area of State in Sq. miles 704 
Population of State 1,12,031 
Revenue nearly Rs. 8,60,000 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Idar— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraja Shri 
Himmat Singbji Sahib Bahadur, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 2nd September 1899 
Date of Succession : — l4th April '31 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,669 
Population of State : — 30,77.98 
Revenue : — Es. 24, 66, OCX) nearly 
Salute in guns : — 16 

Janjira— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of — 
Date of birth : — 7lh March ’14 
Date of succession 2nd May *22 
Area of Slate in square miles 379 
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Popnlntion of Btnte : — 1,10,388 
Revenue : — Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Jawhnr— Blirimant 'Yeshwaiitrao Malinraj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth 11th December ’17 
Date of Bucceasion : — 11th Dec. ’27 
Area of State in Sq. miles 308 
Population of State : — 65,291 
Revenue ; — Rs. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Khnlrpur— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Kuan Talpur, Mir of — 

Date of birth 4th January ’13^ 

Date of sucoesBion : — December '35 
Area of State in Square miles 6,050 
Population of State 227,168 
Revenue Re. 25.84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces ; — Kuairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, ‘215 ; Khairpnr Camel 
Transport Oorps, 72 
Salute in guns 15 

Kohapur-Col. H. B, SLri Sir Rajaram 
Ohhatrapati Maharaj, q.o.si., q.o.i.e., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 30th July 1897 
Date of successiou —6th May 1922 
Area of State in square miles 3,217'1 
Population of Btnte :— 9,67,137 
Revenue: — Rs. 120.86,627 
Salute in guns : — 19 

Lunnwada— Lieut. H. H. Maharana Bhri 
Virbhadrnsinhji, Rajaii Saheb of— 

Date of birth;— 8th June, ’10 
Date of succession 2nd Gctobor, ’30 
Aren of State in Sq. miles :— 368 
Population of Stale 
Revenue; — About Rs. 6, ^,000 
Dynastic Salute : — 9 guns 

Mndhol — H. H. Srimant Baja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of — 

Date of birth ; — 16 Oct. *29 
Date of suceesaion : — 9th Nov. ’37 
Area of State in square miles ; — 369 
Population of State 62,832 
Revenue Re. 4 85 000 nearly 
Indian State Force ; — -Mudhol Sajjan 
Sinh Infantry — 116 
Salute in guns : — ^9 


Ralplpla— Captain H. H. Maharana Sbri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Chhntrasinhjl, K.o.s.l., 
MahaTaja of — 

Date of birth 30th January 1890 
Date of Succession ; — 26tU Sept. '15 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,517-50 
Population of State 2,48,068 : 

Revenue ;—Rb. 24.32.000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces Rojpipla Infantry 
_ » Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 

Salute in guns :— 13 


Highness Nawab Stdi 
Muhammad H^det Muhammad Yakut 


Khan. Mubnrizud Dauln, Nuarnt Jung 
Bahatlnr, Nnivab of — 

Date of birth : — 11th September ’09 
Date of Succession : — I9tu November 1930 
Area in Sq. miles : — 67'80 
Revenue : — Rs. 4, CO, 000/- ^ 

Indian State Forces ; — Sachin Infantry 80 
Salute in guns 9 

Sangll — Captain H. H. Raja Sbrimant 
Sir Chintarannrao Dhiindirno _ allM 
Appnsaheb Patwardbau, k.O.i.e., Baja of 
Date of birth : — 14th Feb. 1890 
Dale of Succession ; — 15th June. 1903 
Aren of Stale in Sq. miles : — 1,136 
Population of Btnte : — 2,93,498 
Revenue :— Re. 16,80,244 
Salute in gnus 9 

Sant — Maharana Sbri Jorntrarsinhii 

Partapsiniiji, Ram of — 

Date of birth : — 24th March 1881 

Date of BucceBsion : — Slst August 1896 

Area in sq. miles 394 

Population : — 84,531 

Revenue ; — 4 85,ffi6 

Salute in guns : — 9 

Savanlvadl— -(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivrnm Savant Bhonsle, 
Date of birth :— 13th August "27 
Date of Buccession 6th July ’37 
Aren of Btnte in Sq. miles 930 
i Population of State 2,52,170 
Revenue— Eb. 6,13 478 
Salute in guns 9 

Central Indian States ' 

Alalgnrh — H. H- Maharaja Satvni Bhupnl 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth ; — 13th November 1866 
Date of BuccesBion : — 7th June '19 
Area of State in Bq. milea 802 
Population of State 84,790 
Revenne Rb, 6,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :— 11 

AHraipur- H, H. Maharaja Prntap Singh, 
K.OI.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 12th Sept. 1881 
Date of Bucceasion ; — 14th February 1891 
Aren in Sq. miles : — 836 
Population'-ir,j,764 
Revenue of tlie State :—Bb.6, 36,000 
State Forces : — Alirajpur Cavalry— 23 
Alirajpur Prntap Infantry — 80 
Salute in guns :— 11 

Baonl— H. H Aznm-ul-Umnra Iflikbar- 
«d-Dnulnb Imad-ul-Mnlk Snhib i-Jab 
Mibin Bnrdnr Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Haenn Khan Safdnr Jung/ 
Nnwab of — 

Date of birth : — 7th February 1896 
Date of HuccesBion 28tb October ’ll 
Area of State in 8q, miles : — ^121 
Population of State 26,266 
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Eevenue : — Rb. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Baraundha (Pathar Kachar)— Raja Gaya 
Parshad Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 1865 
Date of SucceBsion : — 9th July ’09 
Area of State in Sq. miles 218 
Population of State : — 15,912 
Revenue : — Eb. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Barwani— Hie Highnesa DeviBinghji 
Bnna of — 

Date of birth : — 19th July ’22 
Date of Succession 2lBt April *30 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,178 
Population of State : — 1,76,632 
Revenue : — Rb. 11,04,510 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Bhopal— Lt.-Col. H. H. Iftikbar-ul-Mulk 
hikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 

Q.C.I.E., QO-Si., O.V.O., Nawab of — 
Date of birth 9th Btmtember 1894 
Date of succesaion 17th May '26 
Area of State in Sq. miles ; — 7,000 
Population of State : — 700,000 
Eevenue ; — Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Bhopal CVictoria) 
Lancers— 141 ; Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry — 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns 19 

Bijawnr — H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 17th June '34 
Date of succession 11th Nov. '41 
Area of State in Sq. miles 973 
Population of State 1,20,928 
Eevenue: — Es. 3,65,278 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Charltharl — H. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Sipahdar-ul-Mulk'Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — ^29th December '03 
Date of succession : — 6th October *20 
Area of State in Sq. miles 880 
Population of State 123,405 
Revenue Es. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Chhatarpur — H, H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 16th August, '04 
Date of succession 5th April, ’32 
Area of State in Sq. miles— 1,130 
Population of State — 1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly — Es. 12,00,000 
Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns — 11 

Datla— Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — ^2lBt June 1886 


Date of succession : — 5th August ’07 
Area of State in Sq. miles 911 
Population of State : — 148,659 
Eevenue : — Es. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — Datia Ist Govind 
Infantry — 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)- 117 
Salute in guns 15 

Downs (Senior) — His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikrnmsinha Rno Punr, K.o.s.i., 
B.A., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :-^th April 1910 

Date of succession 2l8t December 1937 

Aren of State in sq. miles : — 449'50 

Population of State : — 89479 

Eevenue : — Es, 7,00,000 

Salute in guns : — 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch) — H, H, Maharaja 
Bndnshivrno Khnse Snheb Pnwnr, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 13th August 1887 
Date of snccession : — 4th February 1934 
Aren of State in sq. miles 419 
Population of State 70,513 
Revenue :— Es. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns;— 15 

Dhar— Lieut H. H. Maharaja Annnd Rno 
Puar Snheb Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 24th November, '20 
Dale of succession — 1st August, ’26 
Date of Investiture— 16lh Marcli, ’40 
Area of State in sq. Miles — 1,799’34 
Population of State — ^2,53,210 
Revenue including Feudatories and Jngirs 
Es. 30,00,000 

Indian State Forces — Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore — H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Enjeshwar Bnwni Shri Yesbwant Eno 
HoJknr Bahadur, G.c.i.E., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth ; — 6th September ’08 
Date of succession :— 20th February ’26 
Aren of State in sq. miles : — 9,902 
Population of State : — over 15,00,000 
Eevenue : — ^Rs. 1,21 81,100 
Indian State Forces : — Indore Holker 
Escort — 141 

Indore let Battalion, Maharaja Holknr’s 
Infantry Companies “A” & “B”— 380 
Indore Holkar Transport Corps— 266 
Salute in guns : — 19 

Jaora — Lt. Col. H. H. Faklirud-Dnulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulnt-i-Jang, g.e.b,, 
K.C.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth 17th January 1883 
Date of succession : — 6th March 1893 
Area of State in sq. miles Ml 
Population of State : — 1,16,738 
Eevenue : — ^Es. 16,00,000 
Salute in grms ;— 13 
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Jhabna— H. H. Raja Udai Bing, Raja of— 1 

Dale of biTtb — 6Ui Ma'j 1875 

Date of BnccessioD : — 26ih April 1895 

Area of State in sqr. railea 1,330 

Population of State : — 123 932 

Revenue : — Ra. 3,50.000 nearly 

SaUile in guna : — 11 

Khllchipnr Raja Rao Babadur Bir 
DurjauBnlBingh K.ai.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth 26ib Augnat 1697 
Date of BuecesBion I9th Januray '08 
Area of State in Sq. miles ; — 273 
Population of State : — 45.025 
Revenue : — Rb. 2,42,000 j 

Salute in guns 9 

Maihar— H. H. Raja Sir Brijnntli Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, K.o.i.E. Raja of — 

Date of birth 22nd February 1890 
Date of BuecesBion ; — lOih Dec, ’ll 
Aren of State in square miles 407 
Population of Stale 08 991 
Revenue Rb. 5,00.000 (neatly) 

Salute in guns ; — 9 

Nagod (Unchehra) — H. H. Baja Mabendra 
Binghjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth 5tU February '10 
Date of BuecesBion : — 26th Feb. ’20 
Aren of Slate in Sq. milee 60P4 
Population of State t— 87,011 
Revenue Rb. 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 

Narslnghgath — H. H. Raja Sir VikrnnJ 
Siugliji Sahib Bdr. K.O.I.E. Baja of — 
Date of birth 21 Sept. ’09 
Dale of BucceBBion '. — ^23id April ’24 
Aren of State in Sq. miles : -734, 
Population of State 1^4281 
Revenue Rb. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns 11, 

Orohha— H, H, Saramnd-i-Rnjabn-Bundel- 
khand Bhii Sawnl Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.O.8.I. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 14lh April 1^9 
Date of succession ; — 4tli March ’30 
Area of Slate ix Sq. miles 2,0^ 
Population of State ’. — 314,661 
Revenne Rs. 18,00,000 (neatly) 

Salute in guns 15 


Population of State ; — 1,48,609 
Revenue : — Rb. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns ; — 11 
Batlam — Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjnn Singh, G.o.i.E., K.O.B.I., 

K.C.V.O., 

Date of birth • — 13th. Jannnry 1880 
Date of BucecBBiou '.—29th Jan. 1693 
Area of State in Sq, miles 693 
Population of State : — 1,20,117 
Revenue Rb. 10 lacs 
Indian Stale Forces Bhrce Lokendra 
liiOeB— Authorised Strength — 161 
Salute in guns — 13 permanent, local 15 

Rowa — H. H. Llaharnja Dhiraj Bir Qulnb 
Singh Bahadur, G.o.LE., K.O.B.i., 
Maharaja of : — 

Date of birth : — I2th March. ’03 
Date of BucceEsion : — Slst October, ’18 
Area of State in sq. miles 13,000 
Population of State : — 18,20,306 
Salute in guns ; — 17 
Revenue Bb. 60,00,000 
Sallana— H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, K-O.I.e. Baja of — 
Date or birth ; — 18th March 1^1 
Date of succeBsion : — 14ih July '19 
Area of State in eq. miles : — ^297 
Populaliou of State 40228 
Revenue : — Rb, 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces 1. Cavalry 30 ; 
2, Infantry 44 ; 3, Police 130. 

Salute iu guns 11 

Samlhar— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir -Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e.. Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 26th August 1804 
Dale of BucceBsion : — 17tD June 1896 
Area of Slate in square milea : — 180 
Population of State 83,216 
Revenue Bb 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Sitaman — H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
E.o i.E , Raja of — 

Date of Birth — ^2nd January 1880 
Area of State in sq, miles— 201 
Population of Stale 26,649 
Revenue Rb. 2,65,076 
Salute in gune— 11 


Pannn— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
■y Driven dra Singh Bahadur, K.O.B.I., 
K.O.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth Slet- January 1694 
Date of BuccesBion '.—20111 June ’02 
Area of Slate in Sq. miles : — 2,596 
Population of Stale : 2,12,130 
Revenue t- Rs. 9,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 


Rajgwh— H. H. Raja RawntBikrnmndi 
Biiigh Bahadur (minor), Baja of— 
Date of birth I8ih December ’36 
iJaiQ of c^ucceBBion l)o Do 
Area of State in Sq- mile* 962 


Owalior State 

Gwalior — H. H, Maharaja Mukhtar-ul' 
Mulk, As:tm-ul-Iqtidnr, Rafi-ush-Shan, 
Wnla Bhikoh, Mota?bam-i-Danran, 
Dmdnt-nl-Dmra, Mahnrnjndhirnja 

Alijaji, ' HlBamUB-Snlta-nat Georgs 
Jayaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinalhi 
Wnnsur-i-Znmnn, Fidwi-i-Hnzrat-i' 

Mnlik-Munzznm-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat'i- 
IngliBtan, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 26th Juno ’16 
Date of BucceBBioD 6ih June '25 
Area of Slate in square miles 26,367 
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Popnlalion of State 3^23.070 
Revenue Re 241'81 lace nearly 
Indian State Forces : — 

Gwalior Ist Ynyaji Lancers — 520 
„ 2nd Alijah „ — 520 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
Bcindia’s Own Lancers— 520 
„ Ist Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 
Own Battalion — ^763 

2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion — 765 

3rd Maharaja Bcindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

,, 7tli Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing) — 488 

„ Mountain Battery — 260 
Bcindia’s Horse Artillery — 138 
„ Sappers Artillery — 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns : — ^21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad — Lt.-Genernl H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam -ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, Q.O.8.I., 
G.B.E,, Nizam of— 

Date of birth : — 6th April 1886 
Date of succession : — ^29lh August ’ll 
Area of State in sq. miles: — 100,465 
Population of State 17,877,986 
Revenue : — Rs. 894.98 lacs 
Indian State Forces : — Hyderabad Ist 
Imperial Service Lancers. 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 644 
Salute in guns : 21 

Jammu <£ Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir Lieut. General H.H. 
Raj Rnjesbwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spnr-i-Saltanat-i-Englishia, 
G.C.8.I., Q.C.I.E., K.O.V.O., LL.D., Maha- 
raja of — 

Date of birth ;— September 1895. 

Date of succession : — September 25 
Area of State in square miles : — 84,471 
Population of Stale : — 40,21,616 
Revenue : — Bs. 257.92 lacs 
Indian States Forces : — 

1. Ist Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry — 653 

2. Ist Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

8. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 2^ 


4. 1st 


)| 

It 

Infantry 

5. 2nd 

1 1 

fl 

It 

Rifles 

6. 3rd 

It 

It 

It 

Infantry 

7. 4th 


It 

II 

8 6th 

II 

It 

il 

Light „ 

9. 6th 

«» 

t» 

ll 

*1 l» 

10. 7th 

It 

It 

It 

It tl 

11. 8th 

l» 

•l 

• 1 

II 


690 
679 
690 
679 
772 
090 
679 
679 
Service) 
365 


1969 

26 


299 

68 


12. 9tb 

Ist Line (Troops Administrative 

13. J&L A. T. 0. 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 
Training School 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 
Transport 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 

19. ,, ,, Fort Dept. 117 

20. Military Veterinary Crops 21 

21. Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns 21 

Banganapalle — H. H. Nawab Sniyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — 9th Nov. ’01 
Pate of succession : — 22nd Jan. '22 
Area of State in Sq. miles 276 
Population of State : — 44,631 
Revenue : — 3,53,768 
Salute in guns 9 


Cochin — H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of — 

Date of birth : — 29th Vrischigon 1039 m,b. 
Date of succession : — 13th April ’41 
Aren of State in sq. miles 1480 
Population of State : — 1,422,875 
Revenue Rs. 1,21,46,238 
Indian State Forces : — 34 oflScers and 
370 men. 

Saulte in guns : — 17. 

Pndnkkottai — His Hi^ness Sri Briha- 
damba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondai- 
man Bahadur, Rajah of— 

Date of birth : — 23rd Jun^ 1922. 

Date of accession : — 24th October, 1928. 
Area in sq. miles. : — 1,179. 

Population ; — 4,38,348. 

Revenue : — ^Rs. 20,74,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns. 11. 

Travancorc — ^H. H. Sri Padmanabha 
Dnsa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara Kiritapati Mnnney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramnmja Bahadur 
Shnmsher Jang, G.c.r.E,. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth : — 7th November 1912 
Date of succession — 1st September 1924 
Area of State in square miles — 7,625 
Population of States, 095,973 
Revenue : — Rs. 264 lacs 
Salute in guns ; — 19 , 

Mysore— H. H. Maharaja Sri Chamaraja 
Wadidr Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
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Dflte of birth : — 18th July ’19. 

Date of SuccesBion : — 8th Sopt. 1940. 

Area of State in Sq. miles : — 29,493. 
Population of State : — 73.29 lakhs inclu- 
ding Civil & Military Station, 
Bangalore. 

Revenue : — Bs. ; — 4,65,60 000 nearly. 

Indian State Forces Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136 ; Body Guard 125 ; 
Ist Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500. 

Salute in guns : — 21. 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpnr — Jiltdor H. H. Ruku- 
ud-Dauln, Nusrat-i-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulb, Mukhlis-ud- 
Daula, 'wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Hai Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, g.o.LE., K.O.B.l, 
K.O.V.O., Nawab Ruler of — 

Date of birth : — 30th September ’04 
Date of succession ; — 4th March ’07 
Aren of State in sq. miles ; — 22,000 
Population of State ; — Over one million ' 
Revenue — nearly Es. 1,40,00,000 
Indian State Forces : — Bahawalpur let 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Hnroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers. 

Salute in guns 17 

Bllaspur (Kahlur) — H, H. Raja Anand 
Chnnd, Raja of — 

Date of birth: — 26th Januniy ’13. 

Date of Succession ; — 18th Nov. ’27. 

Area of State in Sq, miles : — 448. 
Population of State : — 1,10,000 
Revenue : — Es. 3,00,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns : — ll 

Chamba — ^H. H. Raja Lnkshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor). 
Date of birth : — 8th December 1924, 

Date of Succession : — 7th Dec. ’35. 

Area of State in Sq. miles 3,127. 
Population of State ; — 168938 
Revenue : — ^Rs. 9,00,000 nearly. 

Salute in cths ; — 11. 

Council 01 Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President ; — Lt. — Col. 
H. S. Strong, oi.e. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary : — ^Dewan Bahadur 
Lala Madho Ram. Member : — Eai 
Bahadur Lola Qhanshyam Dass. 

Ferldkot — H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth 29th January ’16 
Date of TOCcession 23rd December ’18 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 643 
Population ol State 164,346 


Revenue ; — Rs. 17,00, (XX) nearly 
Indian State Forces Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodypard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Bond 35. 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Jlnd— Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilbond 
Basikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Rain-Raigan Maharaja Sir Rnnbir 
Singh, Raiendra Bahadur, G.o.i.R, 
G.o.si., Mnliamja of — 

Date of birth ; — 11th October 1879 
Date of succession ; — 7th March 1887 
Area of State in square miles : — 1,259 
Population of State : — 308,183 
Revenue : — Es. 28,00,000 nearly 
In dinn State Forces Jind bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infant^ 411 : Jind 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2nd Line 
Infantry 150. 

Salute in ^ns : — 13 

Rapurthala— Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan, 
Maharaja Sir Jagaljit Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.B.i, G.OI.E., G.B.E,, Maharaja of— 
Dale of birth ; — 24th November 1872 
Date of succession : — 5th September 1877 
Aren in sq. miles : — 652 
Population : — 3,78,380 
Revenue : — Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns : — 13 

Loharu — Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Arain- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-DauIa 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Dale of birth : — 23rd March 'll 
Date of succession : — 30ih Oct. ’26 
Aren of State in sq. miles : — 222 
Population of State ; — 27892 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Malerkotla — ^Lt.-Oolonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad All Klinn, Bahadur, k.C.B.I., 
K.O.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — lOtli September 1881 
Date of succession :— 23rd August ’CB 
Aren of State in sq. miles :— 168 
Population of State : — 80,322 
Revenue :-'Rb. 15,61,000 nearly 
Indian Stale Forces ; — Baiipers — Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
Infantry 2^ ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295. r- j 1 . 

Salute in guns : — 11 


Populntiou ;— 2,07,465 
Revenue Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — ll 


ben Bahadur, K.c.s.r., Raja of- 
Dnte of birth :--20th August ’04 
Date of succession ^ih April 
Aren in so. miles 1.200 
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Nabha — H. H. Farzand-i-Arjrannd, 
Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-IngliBbia, 
Barar Bans, Sarmur Raia-i-EaiaKan 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth ; — Slat September ’19 
Date of succession ; — February ’28 
Area in sq. miles ; — 928 
Population 201,334 
Revenue ; — Rs. 24.05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ; — 13 

Patiala — Dr. H. H, Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Englishia Mansur-ul-Zamanj 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhirnj _Rn] 
Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja-i-Eajgan 
Sliri Yadavindra Singlqi, ll.d., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth ; — 7th January '13 
Date of succession : — ^23rd March '38 
Area in sq. miles ; — 5,932 
Population ; — 1,625,520 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,67.00,000 
Indian State Forces ; — 


Combatants ; Non-Combatants 

1. let Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. let R. 8 . Infantry 

732 

66 

6 . 2nd Yadavendra ,, 

665 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. 

662 

61 

8 , 4th Patiala „ 

662 

61 

9. Training Battalion 

635 

45 

10, Patiala Transport Corps 

99 

33 

11. S. M. Vety. Hospital 

6 

9 

12. Army Trg, School 

39 

10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14. Duty Company 

227 

10 


4,609 

633 


Salute iu guns : — 17 


Slrmur (Nahan) — H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajondra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth : — 10th January ’13 
Date of succession ; — Nov, '33 
Area in sq. mites ; — 1,141 
Population : — 1,48,568 
Revenue ; — Rs, 10,(X),000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Sappers — Head- 
quarters 6 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142 ; No. 2 Company 165 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31. 

Salute in guns ; — 11 

Suket — H. H. Raja Lakshman Ben, Raja of 

Date of birth : — 1894 

Date of succession ; — 13th Oct. ’19 

Area in sq. miles : — 420 

Population : — 54 328 

Revenue Rs 2.67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns : — 11 

Basbabr— H. H. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
of— 


Date of birth : — 1873 

Date of succession : — 5th Aug. ’14 

Aren in sq. miles : — 3,820 

Population : — 86.077 

Revenue ; — Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns : — 9 


Rajputana States 


Alwar — H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Singbji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — I9th March, ’ll 
Date of succession ; — 22nd July, 37 
Aren in sq. miles : — 3217 
Population : — 7,49,751 
Revenue ; — About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces : — 

1. Jey Pnltnn Infantry — 865 

2. Pratap Pal tan Infantry — 331 

3. Alwar Mangnl Lancers — 158 

4. Garrison Force — 28 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Banswara — H. H. Rai-i Raynn Maharnwnl 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singbji Bahadur, 
K.C i.B , Maharnwnl of — 

Date of birth ; — 15th July 1888 
Date of succession ; — 8 th Jan. ’14 
Aren of State in sq. miles ; — 1,946 
Population of State : — 2.99,913 
Revenne ; — Rs. 8.17,726 
Salute in guns ; — 15 

Bharal^nr — Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur. Bahadur Jang, K.O.B.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth ; — 4th October 1899 
Date of succession : — 27t.h August 1900 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,982 
Population : — 4.96,437 
Revenue ; — Rs. 34,25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces ; — Jnswant House- 
hold Infantry — 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh's 
Own Infantry— 3^ ; 3id Baretha 
Infantry — 353. 

Salute in guns : — 17 


Bikaner — General H. H. Mahnrnjadhiraj 
Rajeshwar Narcndra Shiromani Maha- 
rajah Sri Ganga Singbji Bahadur, 


G.O.B.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.. G.B.E., K.C.B., 
A.-D.-O., LL.D , Maharajah of — 

Date of birth : — 13th Oct. 1880 
I 'ate of succession : — 3l8t Aug. 1887 
Aren of State in sq. miles : — 23,317, 
Population of State : — 12,93,000 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,58,11,000 
Indian States Forces : — 

Gangs Risala (Camel Corps) 532 

Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H. ’s Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 245 

Camel Battery 20 

Artillery Training Centre 168 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion, Biknnor State Infantry 362 
Traininp; Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gnn Sections 100 
Salute in gun — Personal 19, Permanent 17 
Local 19 

Bnnde — His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Bar Bnland Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Maharno Raja Sir Ishwari Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, a.o.i.E. 

Date of Birth ; — 8th March, 1893 

Date of succession 8lh August, 1927 

Aren in sq. miles 2 220 

Population ; — 2,49,374 

Revenue : — Re. 16,50,000 

Salute : — 17 Guns 

Dholpnr — ^Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ud-paula 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharaiadhiraia 
Sri Bawai Maharai-Rana Sir Ddaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.c.S.i., K.O.v.O. Maharaj- 
Raja of — 

Date of birth — 25th Feb. 1893 
Date of succession — 29th March ’ll 
Area in sq. miles — 1200 
Population — 2,30,188 
Revenue — ^Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Dholpur Narisingh Infantry — 164 
„ Sappers and Miiiers~75 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur — ^H. H. Rat -i -Ray an Mahl- 
inahondra Maharajadhira] Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.O.8.I., Maharawal of — 

Date of birth : — 7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession : — I5th Nov. ’18 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 1,460 
Population of State : — 2,74, 282 
Revenue : — Ra. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns ; — 15 

Jaipur — H. H. Saramad-i-Raiahn-i 
Hindustan Raj Rajlndra Sri Maba- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawni Man Singh 
Bahadur, g C.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 2l8t August ’ll ’ 

Date of Buccession — ^7tU September '22 

Area in sq. miles— 16 682 

Population — ^28,31,775 

Revenue — Rs. i,35,00.'X;0 nearly 

Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry — ^773 ; 

Jaipur Lancers — ^526 ; Trpt. Corps — 570 
Salute in guns — 17 

Jnlsalmer — ^H. H. Maharaiadhiraj Raj 
Raiesbwar Param Bnattarafc Sri 
Mahnrawaljl Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur ‘Yndukul Ohandrabbal 
Rnkan-ud-Daula, Mnzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaimand k.cb.i.. Ruler of— 

Date of birth — \8th Nov. t862 
Date of succession— 20th June, ’14 
Area of State in sq. miles— 10,062 


Population of State — 93,240 
Salute in guus- 16 

Jbalawar — H. H. Dharmadivakar Praia- 
vatsal Pntit-pavrn Mnlmraj Rnna Bhri 
Sir Rajendra Singh 3i Dev Bahadur, 
K.C.B.I., Maharaj Rana of — 

Dale of birth — latli July 1900 
Date of succession— 13th April ’29 , 

Aren of State in sq. miles — 313 
Population of State — 1,22,376 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Hig^ess 
Raj Rajeshwnr Baramad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bndadnr, G.O.s.i.. G.O.I.E,, K.C.V.O.,' 
A.D.o., H.D., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 8tb July, ’03 
Ascended the throne — ^3td October, '18 
Area— 36.071 sq. miles 
Population — 21,34.843 
Revenue — Rs. 167.71,621 
Indian State Forces — 

Jodhpur Sardar Rissala — 508 
Jodlipur Training Sqnardron — 147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Inclnfling 
Training Coy. (1C8) and State Military 
Band (39) 884 

2nd Jodlipur Infantry — 669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops — 80 
Fort Guard— 94 
Salute in guns— 17 

Karaull— H. H. Maharaia Bit Bboropal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.S.I. , Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — i8th June 1886 
Date of succession — 2lBt August ’27 
Aren of Slate in sq. miles— 1,242 
Population of State — 1,63,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue — 6,28,000 
Salute in guns — 17 

Kisbengarb — H. H. Umdae Rajflhae 

Baland Mnknn Mnhnrnjndhiraja Mi^R- 
raja Snmnir Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 37th January 1929 
Date of succession — 34th April '39 
Area in sq. miles — 868 

Popnlation— 1,04,166 

Revenue — Rs. 7.60,000 
Salute in guns- 16 

Eotah — Colonel H. H . Mabnrao Sir Uraed 
Singh Bahadur, G.O.B.I., G.O.I.E., 

• Maharno of — 

Date of birth— 16th September 1872 
Date of BuccesBion— 11th June 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 6,084 

Population— 6J16, 804 
Revenue— Rs. Rs. 63.68 Incs 
Salute in guns — 19 

Pratabgarh — ■‘Et. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
singhji Bahadur, K.O.I.E., Maharawat of 
Date of birth— 1908 
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Date of sncceaaion '29 
Area of State in Sq. miles 889 
Population of State 91,967 
Revenue Es. 6,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ; — 15 

Shabpnra— H. H. Rajadhiraj Umaid 
Binguji, Raja of - 
Date of birth 7th March 1876 
Date of succession : — 24th June ’32 
Area of State in Sq. miles :-405 
Population of State 61,173 
Revenue Rs. 3,36,762 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Birohi— H. H. Maharajadhirai Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.c I.E., K.c.s.i. Maharao of — 

Date of birth 27th Sept. 1838 
Date of succession 29th April ’20 
Area of State in square miles ; — 1,994 
Population of State ; — 2,33,870 
Revenue : — Es. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns :-15 

Tonk— H. H. 8aid-ud-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mnlk Nawab Hn6z Sir Mobarammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, G.G.I.E, Nawab of — 

Date of birth ; — 13th February, 1879 
Date of succession 23rd June *30 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — ^2,553 
Population of State : — 3,53,687 
Revenue : — Rs. 19,30,000 B. 0. nearly 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Udalpnr (Mevjar)— Lt.-Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, g.c s.r., Maharana of — 
Date of birth 22nd February 1884 
Date of succession : — 24th May ’30 
Aren of State in square miles 12,753 
Population of State 1,925.000 
Revenue : — ^Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 19 

Sikkim State 

SlkMm — H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, K.O.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 1893 
Date of Succession 5th Dec. ’14 
Area of State in Sq. miles 2,818 
Population of State 81,721 
Revenue ; — Es. 4,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 16 

United Provinces States 

Benares — H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan' 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth : — 6th November '27 
Date of succession 6th April, ’39 
Area of State in square miles : — 875 
Population of State : — 451,327 
Revenue : — Rs. 30.42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 13 (Local 15) 

Ratnpur — Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilpazic-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Mukhlis- 
3 


nd-Daula Nasir-nl-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Dmara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Rnza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.O.8.I., Nawab of — 

Date of birth 17th Nov. ’08 
Date of succession : — 20lh June ’30 
Area in Sq. miles : — 892‘54 
Population : — 4 64,919 
Revenue Es. 61,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Tehri (Garhwal) — Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, k.c.s.i , of — 
Date of birth : — 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession ; — 25th April ’13 
Area in Sq. miles : — 4,602 
Population •.—3,18,482 
Revenue Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band — 100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra — 101 
_ Sappers and Miners — 129 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar — Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kumersinhji Bhavsinghji, K.C.B.I,, 

Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 19th May ’12 
I Date of succession 18 July ’19 
Area in Square miles : — 2,961 
Population 6,0u,274 
Revenue Es. 1.09,68 620 
Indian State Forces — Bhavnagar Lancers 
— 270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry— 2l9 
Salute in guns : — 13 

Cutch— H. H, Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Kheiigarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, G.C.8 1., g.o.i.e., Maharao of — 
Date of birth : — 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession — let Jan. 1876 
Area of State in squars miles : — 8,249.6 
Population of State : — 5,00,800 
Revenue: — ^Es. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 17 Perm. 19 Local 
Dhrangadhra — Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri Ghanshyamsinhji Ajitsinhji, 
G.O.I.E., K C.B.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— Slst May 1889 
Date of succession : — February ’ll 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 1,167 
Population of State : — 95,946 
Revenue : — Es. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 13 

Dhrol — H. H. Thakor Shabeb Shri Chan- 
drasinhji Snheb, Thakor Bnheb of — 
Date of birth : — 28tb Aug. '12 
Date of succession : — 20tn Oct. ’39 
Area in square miles :— ^82’7 
Population : — 27,639 
Revenue :— Rs. 2 89,281 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Gondal— H. EL Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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vatfiinbji Sagraraji G.O.I.E., 

Mnlinraja of — 

Date of birth 24th Oct. 1865 
Date of succession : — 14th Dec. 1869 
Aren in Bq. miles ; — 1,024 
Population : — ^2,05,846 
Revenue : — Rs. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Jnnngadh — Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mnhabatkhanii Rasulklinnji, K.C.S.I., 
G.O.I.E.. Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of succession ; — 22nd Jan. '11 
Area in Bq. miles 3,bB6'9 
Population : — 545,152 
Revenue: — ^Ra. 1,0000.000 
Indian State Forces: — Junagadh Lancers 
— 173 ; Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns : — 16 


liimbdl — Thakor Baheb Shri L. Ohhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji. Thnkore Baheb of — 
Date of birth ; — 19lh Feb. ’40 
Date of succession : — 6(h Jan. '41 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 343.96 
(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Collectorate of the Abmedabad). 
Population of State : — 44,000 
Revenue : — Es. 7,00,000 neatly 
Salute in guns :— 9 


MorvI — H. H. Maharaia Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.B, K.O.8.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth :— 26th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession : — 11th June ^2 
Area in sq. miles 
Population :— 1 13,023 
Revenue ; — Rs. 60 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Nawanagor— Lt Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji Ranjusinhji 
Jadeja, G.CI.E., K.O.8.I., A.D.O., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of — 

Date of birth ; — Ist Sept. 1895 
Date of Buccession :— 2nd April '33 
Area in Sq. miles ; — 3,791 
Popnlation : — 5,04 006 
Revenue— Es. 94,00.000 nearly • 

Salute in guns : — 15 

Palanpur — Lt.-Oolonel H. H Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.O.I.E , K.O V.O.. Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth :— 7th July 18ff3 
Date of encccflsion : — 28th Sept. '18 
Area in Sq. miles 1,774'64 
Population 3,15 855 
Revenue :— Es. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns 13 


Pall tana— H. H. Thakor Sahob Shri Baba 
Th^or 


Date of birth 3rd April 1900 
Date of saccession 29th Aug. '05 


Area in Sq. miles : — 288 
Population— 62,1.50 

Revenue :— Rs. 9,00 ,(XjO nearly > . 

Salute in guns : — 9 

Porbandor — Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Nntwnrsinliji Bliavsinbji, K.O.8.I., 
Maharaja Kniia Snheb of — 

Date of birth— 30 June '01 

Dale of snccession ;— lOlh Dec. ’08_ 

Area of State in Sq. miles :— 642.25 
Population of State : — 1,46.618 
Revenue : — Es. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 13 

Radhanpnr — II. H. Nawab Sabeb Murta- 
zaklmn Jorawarkban , Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 10th Oct. 1899 
Date of succession :— 7th April "S? 

Aren of Slate in sq. miles : — 1,160 
Population of State : — 70,530 
Revenue:— Rs, 8,00,000 to 10,00.000 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Rajkot — H. H. Thakor Soheb Shri Pradu- 
mnnsinbji, Thakor Sabeb of — 

Date of birth : — 24tli Feb. '13 
Date of Buncession : — 17th August, '40 
Area in sq. miles— 2824 
Population : — 1,03,033 
Revenue : — Rs. 13,40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Wodhwan : — H. H. Tbnkore Snheb Shri 
Bitrciidrnsinliji, Tliakoro Salieb of — 
Date of birth— 4tb Jaiiiinry, '22 
Date of BuccesBion— 27th July ’34_ 

Area. 242.6 Sq. miles excluding_ the 
area in the British Indian District of 
Abmedabad. 

Popnlnlion :— 50,934 
Revenue :— Rs. 6 Lacs. 

Salute — Permanent 9 guns 
Wankanor Captain H. H. Mnharnna 
Shri Sir Amarsinliji, k.C.S,i., k.O.I.B., 
Mnhnrnnn Rajsaheb of — 

Date of birth :— 4th January 1879 
Date of BuceesBion : — 12lh June 1881 
Aren in sq. miloB 417 
Population : — 55,024 
Revenue :— Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Indian States (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Sola : — Mir Ghulnm Muhammcd 
Khan, Jam of — 

Date of birth— December 1895 
Date of siicceBRion — March '21 
Aren in sq. milefl— 7.132 

Population— 50,698 

Revenue— Ra. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarh :— Rain Sreokornn Eadhonatb 
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Bebnrta Patnaik, Raja of — 

Date of birth : — ^28th Nov. *09 
Date of Buccessioii : — 22n(l June T8 
Area in Sq. miles 168 
Population ; — 55,508 
Revenue Rs, nearly 1,76,000 

Athraallk Raja Kisbor Chandra Deo 

Date of birth : — 10th November ’04 

Date of succession : — 3rd November ’18 

Area in sq. miles : — 730 

Population : — 59 749 

Revenue : — Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra : — Raja Bhanuganga Tribbuban 
Deb, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 25th Feb. ’14 
Date of succession — Ist January '20 
Area in sq. miles— 1988 
Population — 1,34,721 
Revenue Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba : — Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of — 
Date of birth : — 10th Jan. ’14 
Date of succession : — 20th Aug. '22 
Area in sq. miles : — 142 
Population : — 52 924 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud : — ^Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of — 
Date of birth 14 March ’04 
Date of succession : — lOih March ’13 
Area of State in square miles : — 1,264 
Population ; — 124,411 
Revenue : — Es, 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonal Rajs Indra Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth ; — 6th January 1884 
Date of succession : — 19th February ’02 
Area in sq. miles: — 1,296 
Population 68,178 
Revenue : — Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

Daspalla — Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth : — I6th April ’OS 

Date of succession : — 11th December ’13 

Area in sq. miles : — 568 

Population ; — 53,833 

Revenue : — ^Es. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal : — ^Raja Sankara Pratap 

Maheudra Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 5th Nov. '04 
Date of euccession ; — 16ih Oct. ’18 
Area in sq. miles ; — 1,4^ 

Population of State : — 2 33.691 
Revenue : — Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpnr : — Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth : — 14th May 1898 
Date of succession : — 10th June ’17 
Area in sq. miles : — 2,492 
Population : — 3,09,271 
Revenue Rs. 6,76,000 nearly. 

Hlndol : — ^Raja Bahadur Naha Kishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.B.A.B., F.B.S.A., Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 14th June 1891 


Date of succession : — 10th Feb. ’06 
Area in Sq. miles : — 312 
Population ; — 48,896 
Revenue : — 1,45,000 

Keonjhar — Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhnnj Deo, Euler of — 

Date of birth : — 26th December '05 
Date of succession : — 12fii Aug. '26 
Area in sq. miles : — 3,217 
Population 529,786 
Revenue : — Rs. 15'U5 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara — Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of — 

Date of birth — ^20th August ’14 
Dale of Bucces.sion — 26ih December ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 244 
Population 64,289 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,22,000 

Kbarsatvan— Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth : — 4th July 1892 

Date of succession 6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles : — 157 

Population : — 14,805 

Revenue : — Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsinghpnr Raja Ananta' ' Narayan 
Mnnsuigh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth 9th September ’08 
Date of Buccessiou :~5lh July ’21 
Area in Sq, miles : — ^207 
Population 48,448 
Revenue Rs. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Muiidbata, Raja of — 

Date of birth 15lh August, ’ll 
Date of successiou : — 7th Dec. ’18 
Aren in sq. miles : — 552 
Population : — 1,61,409 
Revenue : — Rs. 3,92,210/- 

NUglri Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Hnrichaudnn, Raja of — 

Dale of birth : — ^2nd February ’04 
Date of succession : — 6th July '13 
Area in Sq. miles : — 284 
Population : — 73,109 
Revenue : — Es. 2,14,689 

Pal Lahara — Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth : — 26th November ’03 
Date of successiou : — 18th April ’13 
Aren of State in Sq. miles : — 452 
Population : — 23,789 
Revenue : — Nearly Es. 76,000 

Ralrakhol — Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth 1894 

Date of succession 3rd July ’06 

Area in square miles : — 833 

Population 31,225 

Revenue ; — Es. 75,000 nearly 

Kanpur— Raja Birbar. Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of — 

Date of birth About 1887 
Data of succession : — ^12th July 1899 
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Area in sq. miles 203 
Population 41,282 
Eevenue Eb. 65,000 
Seralkella— Eaja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of — 

Date of birth : — 30th July 1887 
Date of succession 9th Dec. '31 
Area 449 square miles 
Population of State 166,374 
Eevenue — ^Rs. 418,000 nearly 

Talcher— Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth ; — 9th June 1880 

Date of succession ; — 18th December 1891 

Area in square miles 399 

Population : — 83,432 

Revenue :-Es, 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — {Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot— Meharban Shrimant Yiiayasingh 
Fatohsingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of — 
Date of birth 13th Deo. '15 
Date of succession 4th April *23 
Area in Bq. miles : — 498 
Population 92,605 
Eevenue Es. 7,58,000 nearly 

Anndh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of — 

Date of birth 24th Oct, 1868 
Date of succession 4tb l^ovember '09 
Area in square miles : — 601 
Population : — 88,762 
Eevenne-Es. 3,38.278-12-1 
Phaltan— Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhoiirao alias Nona Baheb Naik 
Nimbalkar. Eaja of — 

Date of birth llth September 1896 
Date of succession 17th October ’16 
Area in Bq. miles : — 397 
Population 68.761 
Eevenue: — Es. 8,66,000 
Jath— Lt. Eaja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Eamrao Dafle, Eaja of — 

Date of birth : — 2l8t July *09 
Date of succession : — 14th Au^st 28 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 981 
Population 91,099 
Eevenue : — ^Es. 4,24,000 
Jamkhandl — Meberban Shankarrao 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Baheb of — 

Date of birth : — 5th Nov. '06 
Date of succession : — 26th Feb. *24 
Area in Bq. miles— 524 
Population — 1,14,282 
Eevenue Es. 10,06,716 

Knmnd-wad (Senior)— Mcherban Ohinta- 
manraoBhalchaiidrarao alios Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief- 
Date of birth 13th Feb. 21 
Date of Buccessloii— 10th September 27 
Area in sq. miles— ^'6 


Population : — 88,760 
Eevenue : — Rs. 3,76,000 nearly 

Knmndwad (Jr) -Meherban Modhavrno 
Qanpatro alias Bhausaheb Pottvar- 
dban. Chief of — 

Dote of birth :— 6th. December 1876 
Date of succession : — 29th July 1899 
Area in Sq, miles ; — 114 
Population ; — 34,288 
Revenue :—Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

Mlro] (Br) — Nnraynnrno Gangadharrao 
alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth : — 6th Sept. 1898 
Date of succession : — llth Deo. ’39 
Aren in sq. miles :— 342 
Population : — 93,938 
Revenue Es. 4,41,000 nearly 
Mira] (Jr) — Meberban Sir Madhavrao 
Hnrihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.O.I.E., Raja of — 

Date of birth ; — 4tl» March 1889 
Date of succession ; — I6th Dec: 1899 
Area in sq. miles : — 1964 
Population 40.686 
Eevenue Es. 3,68,515 nearly 
Ramdurg — Meherban Eamrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bbave, Chief of— 
Date of birth :— 16th Bent. 1896 
Date of BuccesBion :— 30th April ’07 
Area in square miles : — 169 
Population 33,997 
Revenue :— Es 2,69,000 nearly 
! Savannr — Captain Meherban Abdul' 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of — 

Date of Birth — 7th October, 1890 
Date of succession — 30th January 1893 ' 
Area in sq. miles— 70 
Population :— 16,830 
Revenue Es. 1,69,000 nearly 


Mahi-Kantha States 


Ghodasar- Thalcor Shri Fatehsinhji 
Ratansinjl Dabhi Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth :— 7th August ’09 
Date of succession Slst May '30 
Area in square miles : — 16 
Population — 6,708 
Eevenue — Es. 61,000 


T, . ; V , S ““‘VBinnjt, innicor ot— 

Date of birth blst Deo. ’10 
Date of succession 18th Oct 27 
Aren in sqr. miles ;— 19 
Population :— 3349 
Eevenue :— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Kalcan- Thakor Tnkhatsinhji Karan- 
8lnh]i, Thiikor of— 

Date of binh :— Oth Dec. 1870 
Date of succession Jaimray 1901 
Aren in Bq, miles :— 10 ^ 

Population of State : — 4,818 
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Revenue : — Ee. 51,000 nearly 

Ehadal — Sardar Sbri FalehBinhji Rai- 
einhji. 'L’hakot Shri o£ — 

Date of birth 1899 
Date of BucceBsion : — 7th February ’12 
Area in square miles 8 
Population of State : — 2,825 
Revenue : Es. 35,000 nearly 

Malpur— Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhii 
HimatBinhji, 

Date of birth 27th Oct. '14 
Date of fluccesBion 23rd Juno '23 

Area in Sq. miles 97 

Population : — 16,582 
Revenue : — Rb, 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapnr — Thakor FatehBinhji Gambhir- 
Biuhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of BuccesBion : — 1896 
Area in Bq. miles : — 11 
Population : — 3,938 
Revenue Rb. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda — ^Thakor Joravarsinhii of— 

Date of birth : — 17th April '14 
Date of BucceBsion : — 18th July ’19 
Area in Sq. milea ; — 11 
Population 3,424 
Revenue Ra. 33,000 nearly 

Vllayanagar— Rao Shri Hamir-ainhiji, 

Date of birth 3rd January ’04 
Date of Buccefision ; — 27th June ’16 
Area in Sq. miles 135 
Population — 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue— R b. 1,00,000 nearly 

Eewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa— Shri man t Thakur Saheb 
Shree Natvarsinghji Ranjitslnhii, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth : — I9th November 1903 
Date of succession : — 26th April 1935 
Area in sq. miles. ; — 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population : — 13,520. 

Revenue ; — Rb. 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambugqdha— Meherban Rana Shri 

RaiiiitBinhii GambhirBinhji, Tbakore 
Saheb _ of — Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Oriminal powers 
Date of birth ; — 4th January 1892 
Date of BuccesBion 27th September 1917 
Area 143 square miles 
Population : — 11,385 
Revenue : — Rb. 142,000/- 

Eadana — ^RanaBhri ChbatraBalji, Thakor of. 
Date of birth : — 28th January 1879 
Date of Buccession : — 12th April 1889 
Area in eq. miles : — 130 
Population : — 15,370 
Revenue : — ^Rs, 1,32,000 nearly 

Nnsvadi — ^Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of — 
Date of birth : — 24th March '05 


Date of BucceBsion : — 13th Sept. ^7 
Area in eq. miles : — 1950 
Population : — 4197 
Revenue : — Ra, 33,000 nearly 

Palasnl— Thakor Indareinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth : — 16th Aug. 1885 

Date of BucceBsion : — 30th May ’07 

Area in sq. miles ; — 12 

Population : — 1,766 

Revenue : — Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora — ^T'hakor Mansinhjee Karaneiohjee, 
Date of birth : — 4th November ’07 
Date of succession : — 13ih June ’28 
Area in sq. miles ; — 19 (approx.) 
Population : — 5300 
Revenue : — Rb. 36,000 nearly 

Dohad — ^Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa, 
Date of birth : — 15th October 1895 
Date of Buccession : — ^24th June ’15 
Area of State in sq. miles ; — 850 
Population of State ; — 2 330 
Reven .e : — Rs. 41,CKX) nearly 

Dmetha — ^Thakor RamBinhjl Raisinhji, 

Dale of birth ; — 19th August 1894 
Date of Buecession ; — 1st July '22 
Area in eq. miles : — ^24 
Population : — 5,355 
Revenue : — Rs, 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

AHpnra— Rao Harpnl Singh, Rao of— 

Date of birth 12th Aug, 1882 
I ate of succession : — 26th March ’22 
Area in Bq. miles : — 73 
Population : — 14.580 
Revenue : — Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth 3rd October 1889 
Date of Buccession : — 30th May ’12 
Area in sq. miles : — 68 
Population : — 10,414 
Revenue : — Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Qaranli— Diwan Bahadur Ohandrabhan 
Singh, chief of — 

Date of birth ; — ^2nd April 1883 
Date of succession : — 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles 31 
Population : — 4,965 
Revenue : — Rs. 36,000 nearly 
Jobat — Rana Bbimsing, Rana of — 

Date of birth : — 10th November ’15 
Date of succession 20th May T7 
Date of getting Ruling Powers : — 14th 
March ’36 

Area in sq. miles ; — 131.20 
Population : — 20,945 
Revenue : — ^Rs. 8l,550/- 

Eachbl-Baroda — Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth : — 4th October ’04 
Date of succession ; — ^13th June ’06 
Area in sq. miles 34.53 
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Popnlntion : — 5000 
Revenue : — Rs. 71000/- 
Kathiwnrn— Rnim Tlinkur Sahib 

OnknrBinhji, Ennn of — 

Date of birth — 6ih December 1891 
Date of BucccBBion — 8lh June, '03 
Aren in eq. miles — 7o 
Popuialion : — 0i96 
Revenue ; — Rb . 44,880 

KothI — Raja Bahadur Sitnrnman Prntap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth — reth July 1892 

Date of BucceBsion — 8th August '14 

Aren — 1H9 sq. miles 

Population — 2U,037 

Revenue — Rb . 70,<-00 nearly 

Kurwnl— Nawab Sarwnr Ali Khan of — 

Date of birth — 1st December '01 
Date of Buccession — 2nd October '06 
Area in sq. miles — 142 
Population — 19,86 1 
Revenue — ^Bs. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera — Bhumia Nain Singh of — 
Date of birth — 7th November '07 
Date of BucceBsion— 4th June '12 
Area in sq. miles— 39 
Population — 4,782 
Revenue— Rb. 63,000 nearly 

Mnlthan— Dhnrmnlankar, Dharm-bhushnn. 
Dharm-Divaker. Shreemnn Maliamj 
Bharat Sinhii Sahib, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 1893 

Date of Buccesfiion — 26th August '01 

Area in sq. miles — loO 

Population— 11,804 

Revenue — Over Ra. 1,00,000 

Nimkbera — Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth — 'll 

Date of snccesBion — 27th March '22 

Area in eq. miles — 90 

Population — 5,358 

Revenue — ^R b. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo — Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth — IBt March '08 

Date of BUCceBBion — 3rd Oct. '23 

Area in eq. miles — 63.14 

Population — 9,i'38 

Revenue — Rs, 60,000 nearly 

Plploda — Rawat Mangal Singh Eawat of 

Date of birth — ^7th September 1893 

Date of BucccBBion — 6th Nov. '19 

Area in Eq.miles — 36 

Popnlntion — 9,766 

Revenue — Rb. I.i4,000 nearly 

Sorlla — ^Rnia Mahipal Singh. Raja of — 
Date of BUccCBsion — nth Sep. 1898 
Area in eq. miles — 36,28 
Population : — 6,081 
Revenue— Ra. 1,00,000 nearly 
Barwan- 'Dinkor Mnhendra Singh 
Date of birth — 6th November '09 


Date of Buccefision— 28rd April '21 
Area in sq. miles — 7l 
Population — ^7,199 
Revenue — R b. 60,000 nearly 

Sohawal— Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of hirth— 7th August 1878 
Date of BUCceBsion — 23rd Nov. 1699 
Area in eq. miles — 213 
Population — 38,078 
Revenue— Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 
Tori Fatebpnr— Devran Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of — 

Date of birth— 28.1.1896 
Date of BUCcesBion— 7.4.'41 
Area in sq. miles — 36 
Population — 6,269 
Revenue— R b. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 
Baetar— Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth ; — 26th June 1029 
Date of succesBion : — 28th Feb. "SG 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 13,726 
Population ;— 6 34,915 
Revenue ; — Rb. 13,20,699 
Chhnikhadnn— Mahant Bhudhar Kisbore' 
Das of — 

Date of birth : — ^April 1891 

Date of succession : — 30th Sept. '03 

Area of State in Sq. miles : — 154 

Population of State 26,141 

Revenue — R b. 1,22,000 

Jasbpnr — Baja Bijny Bhnshan Singh Deo 

Date of birth ; — 11th Jan. '26 

Date of snccession : — 8th Feb. '26 

Area of State in Sq. miles 1,923 

Population of State : — 2,23,632 

Revenue : — Rs. ; — 3,62 342 

Ennker — Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of — 

Date of birth ; — 17th September '22 
Date of succession : — 8th Jan. ’25 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 1,429 
Population ; — 1,22,928 
Revenue— -3,88,000 

Eawardba — Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of — 

Date of birth: : — 18th August '10 
Date of succession : — 4th Feb. '20 
Aren in sq. miles ; — 805 
Population : — 72820 
Revenue :— Rs. 2.93,176 nearly 

Kholragarb — Enjn Birendrn Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of — 

Date of hirth : — 9th November '14 
Date of succession :— 22nd October '18- 
Area in sq. miles ; — 931 
Population ;— 157,400 
Revenue : — Rs. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo, 
Raja of— 
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Date of birtli ; — Stb December ’31 
Date of succession — November ’09 
Area in sq. miles — 1,617 
Population — 90,e00 
Revenue — Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai— Raja Drispal Shall Hathiya Rai of 
Date of birth — 24th September ’04 
Date of succession — 30th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 155 
Population — 12,803 
Revenue — Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon— Mahan t Sarveslmar Das, of — 

Date of birth — 30th March ’06 

Date of succession — 24th June ’13 

Area in sq. miles — 871 

Population — i ,47,919 

Revenue — Rs. 7,91,000 

Raigarh — ^Raia Chabradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth; — 19th August ’05 

Date of succession : — 23rd August ’24 

Area in Sq miles : — 1486 

Population — 2,4 1,634 

Revenue — Re. 6,46,000 nearly 

SakU-RMia Liladhnr Singli, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of HucceBsion — 4th July ’14 

Area in sq miles — 138 

Population —41,696 

Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 
Date of birth— 3rd Dec. 1888 
Date of succession — 6th Aug. 1690 
Area in sq. miles — 540 
Population — 1,17,781 
Revenue — Rs. 3.14 000 nearly 
Snrguja — Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo O.B.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 4th Nov. 1S96 
Date of succession — 3l8t Dec. ’l7 
Area in sq. miles — 6,056 
Population— 6,61,307 
Revenue — ^Rs. 7,68,600 nearly 

Udalpor — ^Raja Ohandra Ohur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 6th June ’23 
Date of saccession — 8th Dec. '27 
Area in sq. miles — 1,062 
Population — 71.124 
Revenue — Es. 3, 12 000 

Madras State 

Sandnr — Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Salieb, lino Sahib, Hindu Rno 
Ghorapade, Mamiukatmadar Sennpnti, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth — i6th November ’08 
Date of succession— 5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles — 167 
Population — 1 1,684 
Revenue — Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

- Dnjana — Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 


Jqtidar Ali Khan, Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jnn, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 20th Nov. ’l2 
Date of succession — 21 at July ’25 
Area in sq. miles — 100 
Population — 25,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65.000 nearly 

Knlsln— Raja Ravi Slier Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Saiiib, of — 

Date of 'birth— 30th October ’02 
Date of succession— 25th July ’08 
Dale of investiture with 


full ruling powers 
Area in sq. miles— 192 
Population 69848 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,60.000 


I 6th April ’22 


Patandl — Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth — I7th March ’lO 
Date of succession —30th Nov. ’i7 
Aren in sq. miles — 63 
Population— 18,097 
Revenue — Rs, 1,40,000 nearly 


Simla Hill States 


Baglial— Raja Surendrn Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 14th March '09 

Date of succession— 1 3lh Oct. ’22 

Aren in sq. miles — 124 

Population — 25,099 

Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat — Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— lath Sept. ’ol 
Date of succession — 30th Dec. 1911 
Area in sq. miles — 36 
Population— 9,596 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 
Bhajji— Rnna Birpal. Rann of — 

Dam of birth — igih April ’06 
Date of Buccession- 9tli May ’l3 
Area in sq. miles- 96 
Population —14.263 
Revenue — Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Jnbhal — Rnna Sir Bhngat Chandra Bahadur, 
K.O.8.I., Ruler of — 

Date of birth— 12th Oct. 1888 
Date of succession — 29th April ’lO 
Aren in sq. miles — 288 
Population — 28,600 
Revenue— Rs. 8,60,000 nearly 

Keonthal— Raja Hemendnr Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth — 2l8t January ’06 
Date of succession — 2nd Feb. ’J6 
Area in sq. miles — 116 
Population —26,699 
Revenue— Es. 1,30,000 nearly 

Knmlinrsaln — Rann Vidyadhnr Singh 
Date of birth— 1895 ’ 

Date of succession— 24th August ’l4 
Area in sq. miles - 97 
Population — 12 227 
Revenue— Es. 76,000 nearly 
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Nnlagorh— Enja Jopndra Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of BucceBBion — I8lh Sept, ’ll 

Area in eq. miles — 250 

Population — 62 737 

Revenue— Eb. 2.71,000 nejirly 

TIroch — Tliakur Surat Singh, of — 

Date of birth — 4th July 1887 
Date of Buccession — i4th July ’02 
Area in eq. milea— 75 
Population— 4,219 
Revenue— R b, 1,30,000 nearly 

Weatem India States 

Bajana — Malek Bhri Karaalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of — 

Date of birth :— 6lh December ’07 
Date of BUCccRHion — 2ud Feb. ’20 
Area in eq. miles — 183,12 
Popul ation — 14017 
Revenue— Rb. l,t<2,424 average 

Bantwn-Manavadar — Rabi Ghulam 
Moynddinkhanji Fatebdinkhnn]!, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth — 22nd December ’ll 
Date of Bucceeflion — October ’18 
Area in eq. miles — 221*8 
Population— 14,084 
Revenue— R b. 5,43,000 nearly 
Chnda— Thakor Shri Bahadorsinhii 
Joravarsinhji, Thakur of — 

Date of birth — 23rd April '09 
Date of BucoesBion— 20th January ’21 
Area in eq. miles- 78*2 
Population— 1 1,333 
Revenue — R b. 2,11000 nearly 

Jaadan— Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Oliief of — 

Date of birth — 4th November ’05 
Date of BUCceBBion — lith June ’19 
Area in eq. miles — 296 
Population — 36632 
Revenue — Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 

Bolda-Sanganl — Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 

Biubji 

Date ot birth — 6th December ’20 
Date of Boccession — 23-2-30 
Date of Instnllntion — lu-12-40 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population — 12165 
Revenue — R b. 1,6)0,000 nearly 
Lakhtar — Thakore Sahcb Shri Balavir- 
sinhii, KarnnBinhji, 'Phakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth — lith January 1881 
Date of BucceBsion — 8th August ’24 
Area In eq. miles— 247,438 

Population- 21,123 
Revenue- Rs. 4,49.000 

Lathi Tliakore Baheb Shri Pralhadsinhii, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth — 31flt March ’12 
Date of succeBRion— 14th October 18 
Area in sq. miles — 41*8 
Population — 8, 35 
Revenue — Rs. 1,83.000 

Malla — Thakor Shri RaiBinhji Modji, of — 
Date of birth — 14th February l8o8 
Date of succession — 20th Oct. ’o7 
Aren in sq, miles — 103 
Population— 12,660 
Revenue— R b, 3,02,000 

Mull — Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhii, of— 

Date of birth — 10th July 1899 

Date of BucceBBion — 3rd December '06 

Area in sq. miles — 133.2 

Popnlation — 16,390 

Revenue — R b. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdi — Desni Shri Raghuvirsinhii, of 
Date of birth- 8th Jan. ’26 
Date of BucceBBion — 26th Oct. *28 
Area in sq. miles — 39.4 
Population — 2,603 
Kevenue- Eb. 1,14,000 

Sayla— Thakore Saheb Shri Mndarsinhii, 
VakhalBinhii, Takore Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 28th May 1868 
Date of BUcceBsiou— 26th Jan, ’24 
Area in sq. miles — 222.1 
Popul ation— 1 3,36 1 
Revenue — E b. 2,64,000 
Tfaana Devil — Darbar Bhri Vala Amra 
Lasmnn, Chief of— 

Dote of birth — 28th Nov. 1896 
Date of BucceBBion — 12th Oct. ’22 
Aren in eq. miles— 94*21 
Population— 11,848 
Revenue— Eb. 8,00,000 nearly 

Tharad — Wnghein BhumBinhii DolfltBinhji 
Thakore of — 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. 1000 
Date of BucceBBion — I9th Feb. ’21 
Area in aq. miles- 1,260^ 

Population — 6*2,889 
Revenue— E b. 09.000 nearly 

Vadla — ^Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of — 

Date of birth— 16th March ’05 
Date of BucceBBion — 7th Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Popnlation— 13719 
Revenue — R b. about 2 lacs 

Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khatiil_ Zainkhanji, Talukdnr of — 

Date of birth — 2lst June 1917 

Date of BucceBBion- 26th January 1923 

Area in sq. miles — 30 

Population — 3,460 

Revenue— Rs. i,20OD00 nearly 


Chronicle of Events 

January 1941 


The arrest of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Oongress President, 
tinder the Defence of India Eules created a good deal of sensation 
all throughout the country. He was sentenced to 18 months’ simple 
imprisonment. 

The National Institute of Sciences of India held its annual 
conference at Benares. Many distinguished scientists presided over 
the various sections and delivered illuminating addresses. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha gave 
his impressions and interpretation of the resolutions of the Madura 
session of Hindu Sabha. 

Mr. M. N. Eoy took a leading part in the furtherance of an 
Anti-Fascist organization whose chief aim was the defeat of Nazism 
and the rapid development of India’s resources. 

Trawlers of the Bassett class were being built in India for 
allocation by the Viceroy from his "War Purposes Fund. 

Congress M.L.A.’s in Bengal who repudiated Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s leadership formed a separate group inside the Legislature and 
elected Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy to lead them in the Assembly and 
Mr. Karnini Kumar Dutt to lead them in the Council. 

The Bengal Government stated in reference to a common rumour 
and accusation that it had no intention of reducing the number of 
secondary schools. 

The Satyagraba campaign continued in full swing. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier returned from 
Egypt and gave his impressions of conditions in the British and 
Indian units in North Africa. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met ofBcials 
of the Political Department of the Government of India. 

Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru in the 'Twentieth Century’ renewed his 
appeal for a settlement between political parties in India and with 
the British Government. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan also made an 
appeal to Congress for a six months’ political holiday. 

At a meeting of Sikh leaders at Lahore, it was decided to 
form a Khalsa League for the defence of India. One of its objects 
was to maintain the Sikh proportion in India’s armed strength. 

The Delhi Eadio station introduced into its programme a daily 
talk to Indian soldiers serving in the Middle East. 

The new Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
arrived in India, 

Oongress Socialist leaders disapproved of the Satyagraha campaign. 

Measures of labour reform were suggested at a conference of 
representatives from British India, the States and the Government 
of India. . 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose disappeared from his house in Calcutta; 

}6t. His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow sent a message of greetings and 
good wishes for 1941 to boyscouts of India. 

4 
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Mr. V. D. Savnrkar, President oE the Hindu Mnhasnbhn. in an interriew in 
Madras, regarding his impressions of the Mnhasnbhn session at Madura, said : 
“Not only in the Punjab, Mahnrastra or Bihar but in the province of Madras 
also, the Hindus have awakened to the consciousness of their own power and 
the necessity of guarding their own interests. The Congress is now bound to 
be, day by day, more and more afraid of sacrificing Hindu interests”. 

2nd. Mr. G. S. Enjpni, Education Member, Government of India, in his 
Presidential address at the Indian Statistical Conference held at Benares 
observed : “The collection of statistics would be attended with far _ greater 
nsefuinesB if its purpose was proclaimed and its process made intelligible to 
the ordinary citizen.” _ 

Sir Ardcshir Dalai, presiding at the Indian Science Congress at Benares, 
observed : “It is not man power that counts in the highly mechanized warfare 
of the present day, but planes, tanks, guns, ships and the factories, plants and 
workshops behind them. The lesson for India is plain and she can only 
neglect it at her peril. It is no longer the question of a balanced economy 
or of mere material progress. It is necessary for India’s very existence that 
she should be highly industrialized. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, leader of the Radical Democratic Party, made an nm>eal 
in Calcutta to nil progressive forces to rally round the banner of the Radical 
Democratic Party, whose ‘‘entire energy, for the moment, will be applied to 
the tnsfe of mobilizing the Indian masses in the struggle against the 
Fascist menace.” 

Sir R. N. Oliopra, Director, School of Tropical Medicine, at the annual 
meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of Indhn held at Benares, made 
the suggestion that a Federal Ministry of Public Health should be established 
in India, He also made an appeal for more funds nnd patronage for scientific 
and industrial research. 

Mnulanu Abul Kalam Azad,- the Congress President, observed at New Delhi : 
"The Congress will always welcome Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose to come into 
the Congress fold provided he regrets his past activities.” 

8rd. Manlona Abul Kalam Azad,- the Congress President, was arrested at the 
Allahabad railway station, while he was on his way from Delhi to Onlciitfa, 
Presidential nddressos of several sections of the Indian Science Congress 
which opened at Benares were delivered. — Sir Maurice Hallctt, Governor of 
U, P. opened the session. 

In the Geelogy section. Dr. M. E. Sabani referring to the constant changes 
on the earth wrought by geological forces, pointed out that in the warring 
world of today, continents which aggressors - sought to possess are "in the 
infinitude of time, like the patterns of a cloud — an illusion and a chimera.” 

According to a messaCT received from Sir Bikandar Hayat Khan, (Visiting 
the Indian units in the Sudan) the health, discipline nnd spirits of the Indian 
troops in Egypt were adralrnble. 

Sir Barvapalli Eadha Krishnan, inaugurating the first All-India Pharmaceutical 
Conference at tlie Benares Hindu University, referred to the phase of industrial 
renaissance through which they were passing nnd pleaded that attempts should 
be made to convert their raw materials into manufactured drugs in their 
own country. 


4th. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala broadenst a message to his 
oo-religionists on the occasion of the birthday anniversary of Guru Govind Singh 
in Calcutta. 

In New Delhi, an order under seotion 144 Cr. P. 0. was promulgated by the 
District Magistrate, prohibiting for two months the carrying of lathis nnd 
other weapons in public places as a precautionary measure in connexion with 
the Id and Mnhurriim festivals. 


Mr. M. N. Roy envisaged the formation of an Tndo-British Anti-Fascist 

Calcutta on the organization 
^ the National Democralio Union and preparations for an All-India 


The Government of Orissa decided to form a small Advism-c tn 


5th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement 
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from Bombay, containing the correct interpretation of the two main resolntions 
passed by the Hindu Mahasabha at Madura on tlie subjects of "war situation’’ 
and the “immediate programme” of the Mahasabha, 

At a meeting of teachers and guardians held in Calcutta, resolutions urging 
the withdrawal of the Secondary Education Bill and pledging support to the 
“Bengal Education Council” were passed. 

Mr. M. N. Boy, addressing an Anti-Fascist Labour rally in Calcutta, 
declared : “'J’he object of the campaign opened by this rally is to make the 
Indian workers conscious of their grave responsibility, so that they may 
discharge the role creditably, and having done that win for themselves as 
well as for India as a whole “place of honour as a free and powerful nation”, 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, issued a statement from Calcutta in 

connection with the communique of the Government of India dealing with 
the schemes for the manufacture of aircraft and automobiles ns well as for 
ship building. Mr. Walchand who was connected with all the three projects, 
observed that be wished the Government took ns much pains to assist and 
encourage schemes for establishing vital industries in India as they were taking 
in other directions. 

6th, The Constitution of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee was 
suspended and a state of emergency was declared at a meeting of the provincial 
committee held in Bombay.-^The Committee also authorized Dr, D, T. Anklesarin, 
its President, to nominate his successor before offering iSalyagraha, 

Several SatyaCTahis were arrested in various provinces. 

Dr. Eadhn lAumud Mookherji, addressing a public meeting convened by the 
various Hindu, Moslem, Parai and other student bodies in Bombay, made 
an appeal to "build up India in the light of realities and existing problems 
and not mero slogans, catchwords aud fancies.” 

IChnmja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, in an address at a 
meeting at Dacca, declared : “I should like Mr. Gandhi once again to consider 
the proposal of Mr. Jinnah and the Viceroy. That appears to me to be the 

only possible solution of the present impasse Let us postpone our demonds 

about the future Constitution of India till the termination of the war. 
Let the Congress and the Moslem League agree to join the Viceroy's 
expanded Executive Council ; let there be a Coalition Government in every 
province.” 

The Calcutta Radical Democratic Party decided to hold a Provincial 
Conference on January 18 and 19. 

Mr. Edward Thompson wrote a letter to the '^Times'' stating, ‘T believe 
that Congress leaders could be persuaded to return to office even now and 
waive their election right aud accept Moslem Leaguers into their Cabinets 
which of course should be greatly enlarged. That is, India would have National 
Government for the war period." 

7Ui. In a Bengal Press Note, the allegation that the Government of Bengal 
plan to reduce the number of high schools in the Province was deniedC— 
The Government proposed under the Secondary Education Bill to set up a 
board representative of varied educational interests and experience and to 
entrust to this board the responsibility of devising plans for future development. 

Four sections of the Indian Science Congress, mamely the Psychology and 
Educational Science, Engineering, Geography and Geology, and Chemistry 
met at Benares. 

His Holiness Sirdar Syedua Tahar Saifudin Bnbeb Bahadur, High Pontiff 
of the Dawoodi Bohra community, addressing the stndents of the Aujuman 
Indu8trial_ school in Madras, observed : "The advnncemejit of Islam depends 
on the strict observance of its fundamentals and therefore every young Muslim 
should adhere to them and do everything to put them into practice." . 

A Press Note was issued from New Delhi staling : “Trawlers of the Bassett 
class costing about Rs. 7 lakhs each and fitted for mine-sweeping and anti- 
submarine work, of which the first three will be named “Travancore’',' "Baroda” 
and “Hyderabad” and armoured ‘‘Carriers’’ which are now being built in India 
at a cost of about Rs. 10,000 each are the objects chosen by H, E. the "Viceroy 
for the allocation of contributions which have been made to his War Purpose 
Fund for the Defence of India.” 

8th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, was sentenced by the 
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Oity Magistrate, Allahabad, to 18 months’ simple imprisonment under rule 
38 (5) of the Defence of India Aot— Maulnnn Azad was charged with having 
delivered a prejudicial speech at Allahabad on Dec. 13.' _ ’ ' 

Mr. P. B. Qole, n former Minister of the Central Provinces and President, 
Akoln Town Congress Committee, was arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Knles. 

Lala Bhamlal, m.l.a. (Central) was arrested while addressing a meeting 
at Hisaar. , 

At a meeting of the Export Advisory Council in Calcutta, a proposal to smu 
trade delegations to various countries with which it was possible to enter iido 
trade negotiation or to expand existing trade, was one of the subjects cousiderrf. 
Sir A. Eamnswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of Inaia, 
presided. 

The Hon. Sir A. P. Patro, in a statement from Madras, said : "I he primary 
duty of all sections of people in India is to help the war effort and win the 
present war before constitutional problems relating to India are pressed forward. 
To crush the enemy at the door would prepare the way for freedom’’. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, the President, Eai Bahadur Herainba 
Prasad Barua modified his ruling regarding Tenancy Bills and allowed the 
Government to proceed with the Gael para and Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bills 
1939. Sir Muhammad Baadulla, the Premier had made representations regarding 
the delay which had taken place. 

I'he seven day session of the Indian Bcience Congress came to a close at 
Benares with the conclusion of the sectional meetings. 


9Ui. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mohnsabha met in 
Calcutta under the presidentship of Sir Manmathannth Mukherii and ''considered 
among others the resolutions passed by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at 
Madura and ceusns operations in the province. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce sent a communication to the 
Government of India urging them to take early steps to apply in all provinces 
the maximum limit of Es. 60/- prescribed in respect of faxes on professions, 
trades and callings, by an amendment of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, M.l.a. (Central) President of the U. P. Congress Committee, 
was arrested under the Defence of India Eulgs at Benares. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to a prominent member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, said that individual civil 
disobedience movement hn^ undoubtedly been on the issue of freedom of speech, 
but at the end of every issue there was tho issue of independence of India. 

10th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, speaking ot 
the annual meeting of the Moslem Educational Bcrvice League in Bombay, 
expressed the view that India would be able to lay down o "Monroe doctrine” 
for the country once the Hindus and bloslems made up their differences and 
were settl^ in their respective homelands. 

'Ihe decision of the Government of India to constitute an Industrial Eesearch 
utilization Committee, was made known at the meeting of tho Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Eesearch held in Calcutta. Sir A. Eamnswamy Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member, Government of India, presiding. 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru. in on article in the ‘Twentieth Century" under the 
^ption ‘The need of the Hour", observed : "If India is to be a full-fledged 
Dominion after the war, why hesitate to, say so, and why not do somethiug now 
as an earnest of tho things to come — even though it may not bo perfect in 
every respect ? ’ . ^ j i 


11th. I'he monthly statement 
disbursements published in a 
nearly Es. 6 crores till the 
figures. 

It was stated in New Delhi 


fhe Centra] Government’s receipts and 
revised form, disclosed a decline in revenues of 
end of November, 1940 over previous year’s 


annrov^T hViiro n‘i,n’ifi',!i, 4 ^'’rA“ P°'‘bonB of a Defence Department schemft 
tfo ordnanofi of ^*”™*''*®®* the ex])nnsion and modernization oi 

into production,^ ^ crores were about to come 

tecb^McM°rrBMn"ol to for the training of 

retponss in^New Dslhi. cxjwndlng war industries met with satisfactory 
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General Molesworth in a broadcast message from New Delhi stressed the 
supreme importance of modern equipment and training as against more 
numbers. 

Mr. Bri Prakasa, m.l.a. (Oentral) acting President of the U. P. Congress 
Committee was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent a message on “Independence Day” from Wardhaganj, 
stating, ‘There is to be no Civil Disobedience that day. For _we must not 
invite disturbance of our meetings, processions & Prabhat Pheris on that day 
(January 26).” 

12th. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, made an appeal for unity and 
solidarity among Hindus in order to defend their rights and interests. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing an anti-Fascist labour rally at Jamshedpur, said : 
“We shall be false to the internationalist ideals of the labour _ movement, if 
we fail to extend our helping hand to our British comrades in this moment of 
great trial.” 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, issued 
a circular to all provincial Congress Committees in the course of which he said 
that the celebration of "Indepenoence Day” on January 26 had a “special 
significance.” 

Over 1,000 copies of geography books of the Allahabad district containing 
a map of Allahabad district (Urdu and Hindi editions) and over 800 wall 
maps of the United Provinces, were removed from a local press in pursuance, 
it was believed, of a general order issued some time ago under the Defence 
of India Buies banning the sale of maps of a certain size. 

Mr. J, B. Kripalani, analysing the working of the Defence of Indf'a Buies 
in the various provinces, wrote among other things, “The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in their handling of the present satyagraha 
movement seem to have lost hold on reason and reality. There is some kind 
of imperial logic behind the rejection of Congress demand for a clarification of 
war aims and the refusal of a national Government. Buch things have been 
done in the past by short-sighted imperialism, averse to parting with power. 
But what passes all comprehension is the way of dealing with the present 
movement.” 

18th. Sir P. 0. Boy presiding over the Bural Welfare session of the Social 
Service Conference in Calcutta, emphasized the part that enlightened and 
well-to-do city-dwellers could play in the work of rural reconstruction. 

■ Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee was elected President of the All-India Hindu 
Youth Sabha for the year 1941. 

Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, made a survey of the voluntary war 
efibrt of the Bombay Presidency, addressing the Annual Dinner of the Rotary 
Club of Bombay. 

The hearing of the case against Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose (in Calcutta) under 
the Defence of India Rules was further postponed by the Additional Chief 
Magistrate, Calcutta, till January 27 in view of Bj. Bose’s inability to attend 
the Court owing to illness. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Blhan, Premier of the Punjab, giving impressions of his 
visit to the Middle East War front at a gathering at Lahore, said that the 
Indian troops there had done remarkably well. 

14th. The Government of India’s main conclusion on the railway accident at 
Bihta on July 17, 1937, was embodied in a letter, released for publication, to 
the General Manager of the East Indian Eailway. It was to the efiect ; “The 
evidence now available still leaves some points obscure, but it points strongly 
to the conclusion that the accident resulted from a combination of three 
factors. ..engine, track and speed.” 

A resolution urging the Government of Bengal to withdraw the Finance 
(Sales Tax) Bill, pending before the Legislature, was adopted at a conference 
of dealers, indigenous manufacturers and consumers in Calcutta. Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Barker presiding. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Lahore, 
expressed the opinion that the responsibility for the deadlock in' the country 
was' that of the Congress, and said that he would not hesitate to make an 
appeal to the British Government to make n move for ending the deadlock, if 
there was a favourable response to his appeal to the Congress, 
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15th. The annual report on the working of the Co-operntive Societies in Bengal 
for the year ended June, 30. 1939, slated that tlie Government of Bengal’s 
decision fully to support the co-operative movement in the province and not 
to allow it to fall into any serious danger gave a real impetus to the movement. 
The Deportment carried out the policy enunciated by the Government ns far 
as possible. _ _ ■ 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee to examine the problems 
regarding the training of nurses, with Dr. B. 0. Roy ns the president. 

The Mysore Ijegislative Council which met at Bangalore, considered the 
Mysore Elementary Education Bill. 

Mr. Pnttom Thanu Pilini, President of the Trnvnncore State Congress, was 
released from detention. He said : “1 expect hard work in many directions 
more tlinn excitement at public meetings.’’ 


16th. A special bench of the Bombay High Court refused permission to the 
Government of Bombay to appeal to the Federal Court on the question of tlm 
validity or otherwise of the law of prohibition in Bombay, as promulgated 
by the Governor’s Act in 1940. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, the acting President of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under section 120 (2) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Pending Mahatma Gandhi’s approval of the sui^estion for wholesale 
withdrawal of Congressmen from local bodies, Dr. Rajendra Prasad advised 
Congressmen in local bodies to withhold from either resigning their seats or 
taking part in the Satyagraha. 

17th. The view that the British Government had so far failed to unify British 
and Indian interests and_ to inspire zeal for the British cause among the pwple 
of India, and the opinion that the situation in the country, though serious, 
could be improved beyond recognition if the British acted with vision and 
courage, were expressed by prominent Indian Liberals in the course of a signed 
statement in remy to the message to the people of India from nine members 
of the British Parliament, The signatories among others, were Mr. V. N, 
Chandavarkar, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. V. K. Srinivasa Sastri. 

The Government of India decided to set up a central training institute for 
A. R. P, particularly for the benefit of industrial areas. 


IBth, Mr. A._ K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a call to the people of Bengal 
intereated_ in industrial enterprise to make the best possible contrioution to the 
resuscitation of the dead and moribund industries of the province, when he 
^dressed a conference of businessmen and industrialists in Calcutta. Mr, Abdnr 
Sabamon Biddiqui, the Mayor of Calcutta, presided. 

• Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha held its first day’s sitting 
m the Hin^ Mahn^bha Bhawan in New Delhi, with Dr. Bhyama Prosad 
Mookenee, Working President of the Hindu Mahasabha in the chair. It was 
resolv^ that lending members of the Working Committee should undertake on 
extensive tour throughout India. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing the Bengal Provincial Conference of the Radical 
DeiuMratic Party in Calcutta, observed : “Fascism being the embodiment of 
u- o' reaction in the world, whoever is fighting against it, is an 

objecUvely progressive, inde^, an objectively revolutionary, force. Tlier^ore, 
r ’ "^ho guides today the front rank fighters ngaibst the bnlwalk of 
Diron *8 “ ™ore revolutionary 

obstrueUng^hat tOECther, who are only 

si 

.T’^0P'‘re the Sikhs for the defence of India by all nossiblo means 

mL-a?d'to“wor^k ‘Heip BpeciaL potion T to S 

Sa Defence of Indif TlntnfX’l lo^'on'zation of all the defence forces, a 
all over the Punjab at^ Lahore. formed at a meeting of Sikh leaders from 

. Ddhl uTd“fthf SSnUi? 'o?D? Bhvama^P 'N®'I 

what action abould bo taken in' Prasad Mukhorjee, and considered 

uuiq DO taken in case no satisfactory reply was received from 
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the Government to the demands contained in the resolution passed by the 
Hindu Mnhasabha at its Madura session. 

The Committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
re : Secondary Education Bill, expressed the opinion that the Board proposed 
to be set up under the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Edncntiou Bill 
would neither be representative in character nor be independent of Government 
control and would, as such, fail to command the confidence of a large section 
of the people.— Sir Azizul Haque, the Vice-Chaneellor, Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas, 
Dr. B. C. Eoy, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, were among the members of 
the Committee. 


20Ui. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, addressing a gathering at Dacca, 
observed ; "You must not imagine that defensive preparations are the business 
of a few officials or experts in Delhi or Calcutta. They are a vital matter in 
which everyone must take a hand.” 

Sir K. Nnzimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, opening the Mymensingh District 
Muslim League Conference at Bhairab, observed : ‘Tf inspite oi the serious 
handicaps or comparative poverty and lack of education, Muslims have been 
able to run a Government on such truly national lines, it can be easily 
imagined what greater contribution they can make to the common good of their 
motherland when they have achieved further economic and national iwogress.” 

Dr. Choitram P. Gidwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee, in an interview at Karachi, said ; “Mahatma Gandhi is quite happy 
about the way in which tlie Satyagraha movement is going on in this country. 
He 18 satisfied with the results.” 

2 l8t. Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question re : the 
Viceroy and the Indian Political Leaders in the House of Commons, said ; 
"There have been no further discussions, and no siibstanlinl change in the 
political situation since my last statement on November 20,” 

Mr. H. S, Subrawardy, Finance Minister, Bengal, presiding over the annual 
BCBsiou of the Mymensingh District Moslem Conference at Bhairab. said ; “If we 
are to work for the country, for the society and for the poor, we must organize 
the Moslems under the banner of the Moslem League.” Mr. Subrawardy 
expressed the hope that the people returning from the conference would form 
branches of the League throughout the district in order to infuse streigth into 
the organization, 

Mr, M. N. Boy, addressing the inaugural conference of the Bengal Democratic 
Union in Calcutta, declared : “All wishful thinking about a reconciliation 
between Congress and the Government should be deprecated and more realistic 
public men should come forward to assume the leadership of the country in 
these critical days.” 

The Punjab Assembly passed three official Bills, namely, the Punjab 
Fisheries (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Courts Amendment Bill, and the Sikh 
Qurdwaras Amendment Bill. 

22nd, Mr. Tamijuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, Bengal, 
addressing the second day’s session of the Mymensingh District Moslem League 
Conference, referred to the scheme of jute restriction and said that the policy 
which the Government was pursuing was in the best interest of the cultivators 
ns well as of the people in general. 

Dr. Q. S. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, discussing 
political problems of the day with representatives of certain Calcutta newspapers, 
advocated the establishment of an Indo-British union on the lines of the union 
suggested by Mr. Churchill between Fronce and England before the collapse 
of the former country. 

28rd. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in an interview with Sir 
Alfred "Watson, Editor of Great Britain and the East, made the following observ- 
ations : — The real problem today is one that only Indians can solve for themselves, 
said Mr. Amery, when asked if the possibility of a quick solution of the Indian 
problem rested with India. 

Mr. Araei 7 suggested that it was worthwhile clearly to understand how far 
the Government of India’s policy had reolly gone. "As regards the future” 
he said, “it has met the widely expressed Indian demand for a constitution 
, framed in accordance with Indian ideas and not dictated by the British 
Parliament in accordance with British views or British interests.” 
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Bir Andrew Clow, Communicntions Member, Government of India in opening 
the Indian Rond OongresB in Now Delhi, suggested that officials, businessmen, 
doctors, jourimlists and scboolmnstera should each do a few days' voluntary 
labour to build and maintain roads, _ _ o m r ii. 

It was announced from New Delhi that sis members of the Council of the 
All-Indin Moslem League, three from Bengal and three from the Pumab were 
expelled from the League in accordance with the decision of the sub-Oommittee 
of the League set up in Bombay. 

In the Piiniab Assembly, Sardar Dijal Singh informed the house that the 
Khaksnr movement in the Punjab cost the public exchequer a sum of Efl. 
1,94,730 up to November 1940, 

The Hon. Sir G. B. Bajpni, Member for Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India met the Council of the Imperial Indiati Citisenship 
Association in Bombay and discussed with them the various questions arising 
from the position of Indians abroad, _ i 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa addressing a public mcehng at 
Bnlnsore, under the auspices of the Balasore District War Committee, said : 
“Although very much has been done in the way of war effort, very much still 
remains to bo done.” 


Auchinleck reached 
Robert Oassels 


on 


District Congress 
sentenced under 


24lh. India’s new Commnnder-in-Chief, General Sir Claude 
New Delhi to take over Command from General Sir 
January 26th. 

Mr. K. 0. Mahomed Ismail, Vice-President, Madura 
Committee, who offered Satyngrnha on January 20th was 
Defence of India Rules to six months’ R. I. and to pay a line of Rs. 200/-. 

25th. Mr. S. K, Basil, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Bengal 
Millowners' Association in Calcutta, struck a note of optimism with regard to 
the cotton mill industry in Bengal. 

The Bengal Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, at a 
meeting in Calcutta approved the projxisnls made by the Inter-Provincial Bwrd 
for the settiug of question papers in modern Indian languages for the Cntobridgo • 
Local Examinations by examiners in India and for marking the scripts likewise 
for an increase in the number of vocational subjects in the Junior School 
Certificate -Examination. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, by 36 votes to 21, six members remaining 
neutral, adopted the report of the Committee appointed by the syndicate to 
consider the provisions of the Bengal Becondary Education Bill, urging the 
immediate withdrawal of the measure and creation or “n favourable atmosphere 
for n calm and dispassionate consideration of the problems of cdiicnlional 
advancement of the province.” The Vice-Chancellor, Sir Azizul Hnque presided. 

In Madras, an appeal to the public to carry out the constructive programme 
of the Congress and to bring about unity among all classes was made by 
speakers, at a public meeting under the joint auspices of the local Congress 
Babha and the Madras District Congress Committee. Mr. T. P. M. Pillni presided. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, when he addressed the Dufferin old Cadets’ Association 
in Calcutta, stressed the need for nn adequate and efficient national merchant 
morine as an integral part of India’s national economy as well ns for 
commercial purposes. 

A communique from New Delhi, stated : “In pursuance of nn undertaking 
given in the L^slative Assembly in the debates on No. 22, 1940 in connexion 
with hir. Akhil Chandra Dattn’s Bill to amend the Hindu Women^s Rights 
to Property Act to appoint a committee to examine the Hindu Women’s RighU' 
with particular reference to the following non-official 
The Hindu IVpraen’s Ri^ts to Property (Amendment) Bill promoted by 
Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta ; the Hindu lyomen'^s Rights to Property (Amendment) 
Bill promoted by Mr. A. N. Ohattopadhyn and others ; the Hindu Women’s 
Righ^.to j^^operly (Amendment) Bill promoted by Dr. G. V. Deshmukh and 


^'‘^rescSbTMnUni^''' “Independence Day” in the mnnnoi 
St the ^ce^ In.'l'n morning a number of them nsseroblec 
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At a meeting organized by the Radical Democratic Pnry in Bombay to 
celebrate “Independence Day”, epeakers dwelt on the international Bitnntion 
and explained now Indian independence was closely connected with the future 
of the war. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope presided over the christening of the first 
trainer aircraft purchased out of the contributions made from the Governor’s 
Vnr Fund (Madras). 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Mr. M. L. Shah, General Secretary of the 
All-India Students’ Federation, observed ; “Students cannot afford to have 
party politics. They may hear nil parties as they rend nil sorts of hooks, but 
their business is to assimilate the truth of nil and reject the balance. That 
is the only worthy attitude that they can take. Power politics should be 
unknown to the student world. Immediately they dabble in that class of work 
they cease to be students and will therefore fail to serve the country in its 
crisis.” 

Dr. N. B. Khnre, addressing a public meeting at Nagpur on “Independence 
Day”, observed : “There may bo many ways of gaining independence but Mr. 
Gandhi’s constructive programme is not one of them”. 

27th. Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose was missing from his house in Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. It was also not known when exactly Bj. Bose left his house. A 
warrant of arrest was issued by the Additionol Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to the 
addresses presented to him dwelt on the problem of jute crop. 

With the object of developing a technique for ascertaining the rate of yield 
of jute, the Indian Central Jute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta approved 
of a scheme of crop cutting experiments spread over a period of three years at 
a cost of Re. 48,000 half or which would be contributed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Mr, P. M. Kharegat, President of the Committee and vice-chairman 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research presided. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, in reply to inquiries made by the students of the Lucknow 
University said : “I hope that the Muslim students will not participate in any 
strikes, protest meetings or any other activities directly or indirectly to support 
the Congress, ns the latter’s objective is to force the British Government to 
surrender to their demands which are highly detrimental to the vital interests 
of the Muslims in the country,” 

In the Punjab Assembly, n statement on A. E. P. in the Punjab was given 
by Mr. Maqbool Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier. 

“There is absolutely no news here about Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose”, stated 
a telegram received by Mr. Snrat Chandra Bose from an inmate of the Sri 
Arobindo Ashram at Pondicbery. 

28th. Her Excellency the Marchioness of LinlithgoWj opening the annual confe- 
rence of the Trained Nurses Association of India in New Delhi, urged better 
conditions of work and living for nurses and commended the proposal to 
establish a post-graduate college where nurses would get special courses of 
training. 

Sir Bhnnfnt Ahmad Khan, in a statement to the Press from Allahabad, 
referring to the interview given by Mr. Amery on the Indian question, said 
that it has removed many misunderstandings and elucidated some of the- 
points upon which clnrificntion was sought in the previous year by political 
organizations. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in a letter he had addressed to Mr, 
Jinnah. President of the All-India Moslem League, requesting him to convene 
a meeting of the working committee or of the Council of the League to. consider 
the communal problem, said : •‘Some day or other these communal differences 
will be made up, but I do not see any reason why the Moslem League should 
not take the wind out of the sails Of other or^nizations and secure to itself 
the credit of having done the greatest possible service to India and her people.” 

Mr. S, Srinivasa Iyengar, presiding over the inaugural meeting of the Madras 
Provincial Gold and Silver Workers’ Association, stressed the importance of 
trade unions being kept free from communalism. 

Congress Socialists in the United Provinces, made it clear that they did not 
approve of Mahatma Gandhi’s -Satyagraha campaign. 

5 
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29tli. Labour reforms of a fur reaching character were recommended by the 
conference of Provincial and States representatives and officials of the Central 
Government which was sitting in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

A reference to the disappearance of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, from his 
house, was made iu the Calcutta Corporation, 

Six official Bills dealing with labour problems were to be drafted for introduc- 
tion in the autumn session of the Central Assembly embodying the results of 
the discussion at the second Labour Conference of Provincial Governments 
and States representatives. 

The Government of India decided to acquire by purchase in different Provinces 
private load-carrying vehicles to meet the shortage of such vehicles for training 
purposes. 

80lh. The Central Jute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. P. M. Kharegat, appointed a sub-committee of experts to recommend 
among other things the kind of machinery that would be required to carry on 
research regarding new uses for jute. 

A meeting of the Munitions Productions Advisory Committee to the 
Government of India was held in Calcutta, in the office of the Director General 
of Munitions Production. 

Mr. L. 6. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question by 
Mr. R. A. Cary, in the House of Commons, declared: ‘The _ British 
Government have clearly set out their policy for constitutional advance in India 
and that policy still holds the field." 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul_ Huq. Premier of Bengal, adilressing a gathering of 
Muslims at Habigunj (Sylhet), mode an appeal to the Muslims ‘‘to join the 
League and work for it heart and soul.” 

Slat. Mr M. N. Roy, in the course of an open letter to Mahatma Gandhi, 
made an appeal to the Mahatma to persuade his followers ‘‘to behave less 
violently and more truthfully,” 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa, President of the All-India Trade Union Congras 
and Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the 0. P, Assembly 
was sentenced at Nagpur, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 60 under the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. H. Q. Wells, referring to India in an interview to the "United Press 
m India” declared: ‘‘What I want to see is India taking her place in a world 
Federation which we have got to work for from now on. It is a world, not 
a national settlement all mankind needs.” 


February 1941 

Indo Burma Trade Negotiations began in New Delhi. 

^ Empire Countries purchases of Indian exports increased subs* 
tantially in the first nine months of the financial year 1940-41. 
Exports to the U. B. A. also increased but those to Japan declined. 
India imported more Empire and U. B. goods. 

^e personnel and functions of the Industrial Research Utiliz- 
ation Committee were ■ announced. 

.lu Indian technicians left for Britain to be trained under 

tno Bevm Scheme. 

made a moving appeal for communal 
umty when addressing a Basant gathering, 

^,5““ “i the Ujtorio'taSt oi'tbi 

Empire Countries .took Rs. 14 tu-nmo * t 

crores more of Indian goods 
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during the first nine months of the year, and helped to swell India's 
trade balance to Es. 28 crores. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India, recalled two recommendations of the Eastern Group Con- 
ference at Delhi, the first, the establishment in India of a Central 
Provision office to co-ordinate military requirements and secondly, the 
appointment of an Eastern Group Council to coordinate production 
and supply. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief to His 
Majesty’s Forces in India, in a broadcast speech predicted the defeat 
of the Germans and exhorted the Indians to do their utmost in 

bringing about a victorious issue. 

Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, President, National Liberal Federation 
of India, expressed the view in Madras that solution of the Indo- 
British problem should be a condition precedent to the solution of 
the Hindu-Moslem problem. 

At the ‘India Day’ function at the officers’ Sunday Club in 
London, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, referred to the 

remarkable steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East under 
modem artillery and air bombardments. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general 
programme of Army expansion were discussed. 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League met 
in New Delhi and considered the political situation in the country : 
strong disapproval of Mr. Amery’s pronouncement was expressed by 
a resolution. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League commenced its 
session in New Delhi. The Council approved the three resolutions 

passed by the Working Committee relating to Mr. Amery’s “India 

Mrst" slogan, observance on March 23, as a “Pakistan resolution Day” 
and celebrations of Moslem League week, once every three months. 
The Council also unanimously elected Mr. Jinnah, president. 

Mr. L S. Amery, in a broad-cast speech from London, dwelt 
on India’s place and part in the great struggle in which the Empire 
was engaged. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Eaisman pointed out in 
his Budget speech that India’s defence budget for 1941-42 was Es. 
84 crores against Es. 72 crores in 1940-41. The total strength of 
India’s armed forces was well over 600,000 men. 

Ist In the Central Legislative Assembly, the opening day of the Budget session 
promised to provide a short sitting, the main item being the consideration and 
passing of the Insurance Act Amendment Bill, which sought to provide for the 
reduction temporarily of the amounts payable as instalments of the sum to'be 
deposited by an insurer under Bee. 7 ot the Insurance Act. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a students’ 
gathering in connexion with the celebration of the Baeant festival at Lahore, 
made an appeal to hie countrymen, particularly the younger generation, to rise 
above communalism and work for unity. 

The first batch of Indian technicians selected to proceed to England, for 
training under the Bevin Scheme, arrived in Bombay, eu route to Britain. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
in New Delhi in the premises of the Hindusthan Times. Mr.'K. Srinivasan, 
Editor of the .Httida, presiding. The committee passed a number of resolutions. 

Mr. I. Chengalroyan and Mr. Eranki Narayanmurti offered Satyagraha in 
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MadroB. Both oE them were charged under the Defence of .India Rales. They 
were convicted and sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for three 
months each. 

The All-India Students’ Convention, which met at Benares, passed a resolation 
condernning the repressive policy adopted by the Government and educational 
autuorities against the students’ movement and calling upon students to make 
lull_ contribution in co-operation with other progressive organizations for the 
achievement of complete independence of India. 

2nd_. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a luncheon meeting of the Progressive Group 
in Bombay, declared : “All talk of majority and minority rights becomes 
nonsense if we_ cease to approach life’s problems in terms of a particular commu- 
nity. Mrs. Naidu said that the Congress stood for equity and lustlce between all 
Mmmunities and individuals. Its leaders and its followers might fail but the 
ConBress would remain the same. 

uiu- Provinces Excise Amendment Act, which related to the policy of 
prohibition was momulgnted for general information at Lucknow. 

B;r Maimce Qwyer. Chief Justice of India and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi 
UnivMBity. si^Hng at the prize distribution of Union Academy in New Delhi, 
f th the reorganization of University education in Delhi and the 

part that secondary schools Aould play in future. 

Newspnper ^itors- Conference in New Delhi 
wou^ld be wolcom'^” assuring Mahatma Gandhi that reappearance of the ffarijan 

Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, reissued the warrant 

wa7n7eaente"lat^«‘®«^^® Assembly the Supplementary Estimates for 1940-41. 
estZtesTaf Rs. covered by the 

BoStv^ornL^^/^in 1**! PreBjdential address at the Royal Asiatic 

Uie teLenev forward a plea that the Society should resist 

ur^n which^a^Jqnikf °'^®r-6pecinlization and provide a common cultural platform 
'h’L non-Bpeciahst could co-operate. 

under the who were to be trained in England 

India, in Bombay. entertained at a tea-party by the Government of 

DSicPhCteaS'^'lihnrl Defence of India Rules, were framed by the 
Bind Provincial C^m-esH f^f'oltrnm Gidwani, President of the 

him at^hore oSa^rry%"*“‘“"'^’ *“ “ «Peoch delivered by 

prSdentshi’p Yf°*MiBs^Knnahnnl^°^®’^®T>‘^®f held at Benares under the 
Colley Delhi. Rnnchanlata, a Professor in the Indraprastha Girls’ 

M^galora'^ ob’emwld^” fol^^ o public meeting at 

Bay ftat mthough thev wnnlH the part of the Congress lenders to 

not do one single thine to heln defeated, they would 

everything to embnSttewar%t^rt”'^?r® ‘S contrary, they did 

4Ui. Mr fi A r f ? ^ “or sensible.” 

wishing Godspeed '(in^'^Bom'bn^ to°tlm''*^fir8t^b^i’V™‘^*f^’ Government of India, 
proceMing to England to he trainea nnaf^ti . “f 50 Indian technicians 

quick an^d adequate rraponse the schema n referred to the 

undertaking was in essence yet another instnif mot with and said that the 
• ‘'“‘raatod nU unitB of the commonweaUh in the^fnen nf comradeship which 

f.SASrof'Bf8S*a;ri.^^ 

»dio.n.W.rfl. S,' “sMSflwhld. 
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5th. Trode representatives of India and Banna met in New Delhi. Both Sir 
Bamaswnmi Mudaliar, Leader of the Government of India delegation and the 
Hon. tl, Saw, Premier of Burma, who led the visiting delegation, spoke of 
the historic interest of the oocaeion. ,, , t.. . 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a reply to Mr. E. A. Mack, Disfnct 
Judge, Nellore, re : Bed Cross organization, observed : “I would not regard it 
as a breach of discipline for a Congressman to subscribe to the Bed Cross or 
take the necessary training. But it would bo a different thing if a Congressman 
yielded to outside .pressure and in order to avoid the displeasure of an authority 
and to gain a selfish end, subscribed to it.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance (Sales Tail Bill, which was 
tabled for discussion, appeared to have given rise to a sharp difference of opinion 
among members of the Coalition (Ministerialist) Parly. Several of them, in the 
course of a signed statement, presented to the lender of the party, expressed 
their disapproval of the measure on the ground that it did not mention the 
purpose for which the proposed tax would be utilized and that the Bill, if passed 
would operate harshly on the poor. 

The Government of Madras superseded the Cnddalore Municipal Council 
for two years and appointed the commissioner ns the Special officer to exercise 
the powers, discharge the duties and imrform the functions of the Council and 
its chairman, in addition to his own duties. 

Mr. J. V. Joshi, Director of Oommercial Intellmenco and Statistics met 
the President and members of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, in 
Madras, for a discussion. 

Empire Countries took Bs. 14 crores more of Indian goods during the first 
nine months of the year, and helped to swell India's favourable trade balance 
to Bs. 28 crores. 

H. E. the Governor-General, withholding his assent to the Madras Estates 
Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, in the course of a communication to the 
Governor of Orissa, said that it was apparent from the proceedings of the Orissa 
Assembly in respect of the Bill that, though complicated agrarian questions 
were involved, there had been no general investigation of them prior to the 
promotion of the Bill in the legislature. Neither had there been any preliminary 
negotiations conducted by the provincial Government with representatives of the 
two interests involved, that is to say, the landholders and the tenants. 

6tli. In the House of Commons, prompt progress in implementing the finding of 
the Eastern Group Conference at Delhi was recorded. 

The Secretary for India, Mr. Amery recalled two recommendations of the 
conference : first, the establishment in India of a Central Provision Office to 
co-ordinate military requirements and secondly, the appointment of an Eastern 
Group Supply Council to co-ordinate production and supply. 

The Governments concerned had accepted those proposals and Britain had 
appointed Sir Archibald Carter, formerly of the Board of Admiralty, to he their 
representative on the Oonncil and Major-General W. 0. Holden as Officer-in 
Charge of the Central Provision Office. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a debate lasting three hours, the 
House agreed to the proposal of the Finance Minister, Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy 
to take into consideration the Finance (Sales Tax) Bill 1941, ns modified by the 
Select Committee and rejected by 90 to 64 votes, a Congress proposal that the 
Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting 
at Calient, made an npp>eal by saying, 'T beg the Congress Party even now to 
reconsider its decision, and render all help to save this country.” 

7th. Ex-servicemen were coming back from their villages in over increasing numbers 
to help in the expansion of India’s army to half a million men, 

Mr. M. A. Jinuah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Poona, with regard to Sind affairs. Ho observed ; ‘‘Tlie Hindu and the 
Congress Press is misrepreaentiug the situation in Sind day in and day out. 
The Congress party and the Hindu Independent Party concluded an agreement 
with a few individual members of the Assembly who belong to the Moslem 
League on the basis of the so-calleJ 21 points along with the understanding that 
ttey , will maintain the Mir Ministry for the remaining period o1 the 
Assembly.” 

-Mr. N. C. Ohatteijee, presiding at the Barisal District Hindu Conference, 
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nt Barifial, flaid : "The PakiBtnn Scheme is eaacntially anti-Hindu, _ anti-Jndiim, 
anti-national. It ia meant to diarupt and diaintcRrate the eaaentinl unity ana 
integrity of India. It will for ever render impoasible the building up of a 
homogeneona national life in India.” . , ^ • - -j . 

Referring to the Mahosabha’a attitude towarda the War, Mr. Ohatt^ee • 
“Wo are not non-violent non-cooperatora. Our policy ia that of Tilak and 
Bavarkar— diplomatic reaponaive co-operation. Wo realized that the whole world 
wae organized on the baaia of diaciulined violence. Therefore, in order to paM 
India’a freedom a reality we muat nave a national army and a properly equipped 
defence force able to keep India inviolate.” s „ 

Mr, Chatterjee characterized the nclivitica of aome of the Miniatnea functioning 
in India, aa communal, and refciriug (o the Miniatry in Bengal, the deliberate 
policy of attempting to weaken and auppresa one community, whicli la being 
pursued in the province, is probably without any parallel in toe present dw 
civilized world. It is becoming a claaa war with a vengeanco." He rnentiojied 
in this connexion toe Secondary Education Bill and toe Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill, 

8th. At toe first meeting held in Calcutta of toe Provincial Advisory Board of 
Forest utilization, constituted by the Government of Bengal, the necessity for 
immediate collection of statistics regarding toe availability and coat of extraction 
of timber useful for making bobbins and shuttles was stressed. 

The installation of about 3000 tubewells at a cost of Rs 21,00.000 at different 
places in Calcutta, (as a precaution in event of air raids) wnB_ decided upon at a 
conference between too Government of Bengal and representatives of the Calcutta 
Corporation. 

In a special interview at Gocanada, Mr. M. N. Roy said : Evidently toe war 
cannot come to an end in EuroM. Germany cannot advance further towards 
toe West. The invasion of Englana cannot be Bucceaaful.” 

Etto Sahib N. Natesa Aiyar, presiding over the All-India Varnashrama 
Swarajya Sangha Conference held in Calcutta, questioned the credentials of toe 
Hindu Mahaaabha to speak for the Hindus and claimed that the all-India v. 
Sangha was the only representative body capable of speaking for toe Hindus. 

9to, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, in his first broadcast ns Commnnder-in-Obief- 
to India and to Indian troops abroad, declared : “That Germany’s armed forces 
will be defeated I have no doubt, but the task is likely tp be long and strenuona , 
and to succeed in it we ahall ne^ everyman and all the material we can get. ’ 

Mr, M. A, Jinnah was unauimonsly nominated for the preaidentship of the 
Madras session of the All-India Moslem League, at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of toe Bengal Provincial Moslem League, in Calcutta. 

Mr. y. N. Chandavnrkar, President, National Liberal Federation of India, 
addressing a public meeting in filadras, expressed the view that the solution of 
the Indo-British problem should be a conaition precedent to the solution of the 
Hindu-Moslem problem, Mr. Srinivasa Bastri presided. 

Mr. L. 8. Arnery, Secretary of State for India, referred to toe remarkable 
steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East under modern artillery and air 
bombardments, at toe “India Day” function at the Officer’s Sunday Club 
in London. 

Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, on return from tour of the southern districts, said 
that the aim of the civil resisters in the Frontier Province was to utilize the 
liberty of speech afforded to them by the Government and carry the Congress 
message to every hearth and home in the Province. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali inaugurated in New Delhi, too Delhi Women’s Political 
Conference. She promised "every possible assislance” to the constructive 
programme of toe Congress, 

iRo Government of Orissa published an Act, issued by the Governor of Orissa, 
making certain amendments to the Orissa Hindu Ecligious Endowments Act, 
passed during the time of the Congress Ministry. The amending Act 
cndowmenU°^ general policy regarding control over religious 

Atoarya KnpMani addressed a meeting of students in Madras. Ho appealed 

resolutions the constructive programme, instead of passing 

raolutions as to what should or should not be done by toe leaders. 

inspector and'^fi^ve w including a police sergeant, a tfamwny 

P ve constables, were injured through the action of riotous mobs- 
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The trouble ori^inuted in connexion with the Mohiirrum incident of the 8th. 
when tramway wires bud to be cut for the pnssnpie of tnzia processions. 

The Travnncore Government issued n communique warninc State ConCTessmen, 
It stated inter alia ; ‘‘The Government are not prepared to let liberty or speech 
degenerate into license and desire publicly to warn those concerned that they 
cannot hut take prompt action to avoid a repetition of such tactics and such 
procedure.” 

Mr. N. A. Bechar (m.l.a.) in a communication to the Press commenting on 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement on the Sind Ministerial position, made an appeal to Mr. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, to trust his men “on tho 
spot” and not to disturb the Azad arrangement. 

11th. In the Bengal Lerislative Council, the agenda included consideration of the 
Official Trustees Bill (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as passed by tho Lower House, 
and the report of the Committee on Public Accounts on the Appropriation 
Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal for 1938-39 and 
the Audit Reports 1939. 

The Council passed the Official Trustees Bill without any discussion. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Finance (Sales) 
Tax Bill, clause by clause, was taken up. 

The Budget session of tho Central Assembly opened. 

12th, In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, speaking 
on an unofficial resolution asking for the appointment of a committee to examine 
the living conditions of detenues under the Defence of India Act, made a state- 
ment that acknowledged communists and active supporters of tho communist 
programme of violent mass revolution represented the majority of security 
prisoners held in detention capips. He also said that the men formed the Central 
directorate of the communist organization in India and their detention was 
necessary to cripple the communist machinery. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Huq, the Premier, made 
a statement regarding the disturbances which took place in Calcutta on the 
lOth. of February. The Premier denied the all(^ntion that arrests were made 
indiscriminately or that womenfolk were insulted and huts broken into. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. S. tSuhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
presented the supplementary budget estimates for 1910-41. The estimates 
relating to police and jails were subjected to considerable criticism by several 
members of the Opposition. In the end the estimates were passed without any 
modification. Tho total covered by the estimates was Bs. 1,67,19,000 out of 
which 1,39,000 was charged and the balance was voted. 

Bir A. Bamnswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, at the first meeting of the 
Industrial Eesearch Utilization Committee in New Delhi, dewelt on the many 
problems connected with the utilization of the results obtained by the Board 
of scientific nndTndastrial Eesearch. 

Dr, Bhynmaprnsad Mukherjee made a statement at Chittagong that if the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasnbha were not fulfilled by March 31, direct action 
would be launched, with a definite programme. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon meeting 
in London, said : ‘‘Preservation of the wonderful fabric which the full 
co-operation of our predecessors have built up and the farther developement of 
the path of political and social progress.” 

18th. In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general programme 
of Army expansion were disensBed, 

The employment of Moslems at Army Head Quarters, the pay of European 
British subjects and Indian British Bubiects holding commissioned rank, 
Indianization, the recognition of martial and non-martial classeB, the progress 
of mechanization and tho defence of India against attack by air, sea or land 
were among the subjects raised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a proposal by the European party to 
lower the “taxable quantum” provided in the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, met with 
strong opposition. The Bill provided that the “taxable quantum”, should be 
Es. W,000 for certain classes of dealers. 

14th. The Central Assembly passed without division Sir Eaza Ali’s amendment 
supporting the Government of India’s attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and 
appreciating the Ceylon Governor’s message to the State Council, 
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Sir Md. Znfrulla Khan, replying to Sir Ziauddln, in the Central ABsembly, 
Baid that the total expenditure on the Eastern -Group Conference was approxi- 
mately Rb. 2,16,000, This sum, he added, in answer to another question, was 
debitable to the Central Revenues. , , ^ , .. „ , . , 

A Frees Note issued by the Director of Public Information, Bengal, said: 
“'rbe Government desire to announce once more that rcgulation of the jute crop 
is the fundamental basis of their declared policy in relation to jute. Govern- 
ment will leave nothing undone to enenre effective restriction of the 1941 crop 
in accordance with the statutory notification that they have already issued. 
They will spare no effort and no expenditure for this purpose.” 

It was learned from New Delhi that the non-official advisers to the Govern- 
ment of India and the representatives of the Government of Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay, after fully considering the fresh proposals of the Burma 
Government in connexion with the Indo-Burma trade negotiations, submitted, 
their report to the Government of India. The report was believed to have 
been unanimous. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, at a public meeting in Madras, expressed the firm 
belief that India by being a willing participant in the war and winning freedom 
for the world from the menace of Fascism, would arrest its own freedom. Mr, 
E. V. Eamaawami Naicker, Ivcader of the Justice Party, presided. 

2l8t His Excellency Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commnnder-in-Chief, replying 
to an address presented to him by members of the Khnlsa Defence of India 
League said that methods for improving the machinery for securing officers 
for the Army, were under hls_ consideration. 

Mr. 'W. A. M. Walker in his presldonllal address at the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, in Calcutta, discussed various 
problems relating to the Jute industry. He said : “Despite adverse trade 
conditions, the industry is in a sound position and I trust that the future 
will see even closer cooperation among ourselves.” 

22na. In the Central Assembly, members of the Moslem Leag^ue Party withdrew 
as soon ns the House took up general discussion of the Railway Bndget, Mr. 
Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Deputy Lender of the Party, made a statement before 
they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in order to mark tlicir 
protest against the policy followed by the Government in regard to Moslem 
grievances. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League met in Now 
Delhi at the residence of Nawabzadn Liaquat Ali Shan, Mr. M. A. _ Jinnah 
presiding. The main item which was considered was the political situation. 
The committee held a prolonged meeting and passed 5 resolutions. Strong 
disapproval of the latest pronouncement of Mr, Amery was expressed 
by a resolution. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi from 
Peshawar, expressing his desire to meet the Mahatma at Delhi and to discuss 
matters pertaining to the Batyagrnha movement, with special reference to the 
Frontier Province. 

Mr. Amcry’s statement in the House of Commons in reply to Sir Alfred 
Knox, was considered by prominent Hindu leaders of the U. P. (at Lucknow) 
at the residence of Sir Jwala Prasad Brivastava, President of the XJnitea 
Provinces Hindu Mahasabha. 

23ra. The Council of the All-India Moslem League began its session in New 
Delhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding. — On the motion of Sir Abdulla Haroon, the 
council approved the three resolutions passed by the Working Committee relating 
to Mr. Araery’s ‘Tiidia First” slogan, observance of March 23 ns “Pakistan 
resolution day” and celebrations or Moslem League ‘Week’ once every 
^cc months. The Council also unanimously elected Mr. Jinnah president. — 
main discussion centred round the non-official resolution relating to the 
Congress campaign of Batyagrnha. 

■n n?? '^°’^hing Cornmitteo of the All-India States' Moslem League met in New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, and passed 10 
rcMlutions. One of the resolutions urged upon the Government of India "to take 
-M® augmented recruitment of the States' Moslems in the Land, 

1 u ^ suggested that Uie facilities and amenities of life should 

DO olaDorntdy provided to the families of soldiers on active service abroad. 
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Another refiolution slated, “Having very carefully studied the present political 
situation in the country and the recent views of the members of the British 
Parliament, the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy and British States- 
men amplifying and clarifying the assurances contained in the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government of August lost as well ns the response and reaction 
by the various political parties and the public leaders in India, the Working 
Committee of the All-Indin States’ Moslem League welcomes the possibilities 
and prospects of bringing about a constitutional settlement which is acceptable 
and suitable to the genius of the powerful and principal elements in the 
country, and urges that the present political deadlock in the country should bo 
immediately ended.” 

24th, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a broadcast talk from 
London, dwelt on India’s place and part in the great struggle in which the 
Empire was engaged. 

After referring to the strategic position of India on the map of the world, 
and to her vast resources in man power and raw materials Mr. Amery said, 
inter alia : “Indian reinforcements were hurried to the Middle East and Singa- 
pore. Indian troops played their part in General Wavell’s initial success at 
Bidi Barrani and in the fighting in Eritrea and Abyssinia, They have given 
evidence of the fighting quality of the Indian soldier under conditions of modern 
warfare 

“The Ruling Princes of India have their own martial traditions and their 
long record of loyalty to the Grown. In the last war they placed their forces 
unreservedly at the disposal of the King-Emperor both in India and overseas.” 

“ITie Indian Air Force is being expanded as rapidly as it is possible to provide 
the machines. That is the only limit on expansion, for India is enthusiastically 
air minded and young men of the right quality are ready to come forward in 
far larger number than at present can be trained.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to several Satyngrahis from Calcutta who sought 
— his advice r^arding their march to Delhi, said : “It would not be wrong if 
non-arrested Batyagrahis tour the whole district for a month or two and then 
proceed to Delhi. Borne may tour in the district and some may go to Delhi.” 

26th. In the Oentrol Assembly, a Bill was introduced by Mr, O. K. Carol, 
Secretary, External Affairs Department, seeking to constitute the Assam Rifles 
ns a central responsibility. 

On the motion of the Commerce Member, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, compen- 
sation for war injuries and damages sustained by masters and seamen employed 
on small vessels plying in Indian coastal waters and rivers was agreed to in 
principle. 

The Council of State held a general debate on the Railway Budget. Before 
the beginning of the Budget dwate, members of the Moslem League party 
staged a walk out, after thmr lender, the Hon. Mr. Hossain Imam, had made a 
statement, — In bis statement Mr. Imam said that his party’s grievances were 
that since the fixation of a communal ratio for direct recruitment to the superior 
posts, Moslems bad not received even three-fourths of that quota, that largo 
numbers of posts were filled by promotion on communal grounds to keep out 
the Moslems, that they did not want a 25 per cent share in promotion, but they 
asked for 25 _ percent of the totid recruitment, and they wanted direct recruit- 
ment in the intermediate grades, like the lower gazetted Btafif. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly proceeded with the general discussion of 
the Budget estimates as presented ny the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. 
Snhrawardy. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. M, S. Aney asked whether the British Consul- 
General at Saigon had been instructed to take all necessary steps to protect' 
Indian property in Indo-Ohina in view of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
there. Mr. 0. K. Carol, Secretary, External Affairs Department, replied : “It is 
the duty of His Majesty’s Consuls in all foreign countries to take all proper 
steps tojprotect the interests of British subjects residing in those countries,” 

Bir Henry Gidney, addressing the Anglo-Indian R. A. M. 0. Contingent at 
Lucknow, declared : “India must in the future, if she has to take a right 
place among the Dominions as a partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, have a standing army of at least five hundred thousand, if not a 
million.” . . 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in the course 
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oE a Btatemcnt from Madras, said : “As General Secretary of_ the All-India 
Hindu Mahasnbhn, I consider it my duty to warn patnotio Hindus against 
taining Mr. M. N, Eoy’s National Democratic Party. If niw member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha has joined this group already, I request him to resign the 
membership forthwith.” 

2GUi. In the Bind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, KinauM Minister, 
envisaged a surplus of Ks. 1.00,000 in the Budrat estimates for 1911-42. 
The anticipated revenue receipts being Es. 4,35,47,000 and expenditure charged 
to revenue Bs. 4,34,47,000. . , , j, . ii. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council and in the Assembly discussion on the 

Budget continued. -n, , . mu. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of the Eailway BudMt. All the 
cut motions moved during the day’s debate were rejected. Memners of the 
Moslem League Party din not attend. 

In the Central Assembly, Bir Fredrick James raised the question of the ban 
on the emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in n special 
interview in Bombay said : “It is my honest belief that the non-violence 

B ' ed during the last 20 years is responsible for the deterioration of the 
cause. It has emboldened the Muslim League to demand Pakistan.” 


27Ui. All the railway demands for grants were passed by the Central Assembly. 

The President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference received a 
letter from Bir Eichntd Tottenham, Additional Becretary, Government of India, 
in reply to the resolutions passed by the Standing Committee of the Conference 
held in February in Delhi, in which it was declared : N“The Government of India 
recognizes the du^ of newspapers to give legitimate publicity to news in which 
their renders are interested, and so long as newspapers will refrain in accordance 
with their declared intention of doing nothing to impede the war effort, from 
publishing news or views which will incite persons to take part in the anti-war 
movement nod which are, therefore, “prejudicial reports” within the meaning of 
the law. Government see no difficulty in maintaining the Delhi Agreement and 
the good relations between the Government and the Press which is its purpose 
to preserve.” - . 

In the Council of State, a resolution was moved by Mr. P. N. Bapru to the 
effect : "This Council recommends to the Gpvernor-Qenoral-in-Counoil to 
advise the Secretary of State for India to snspend' British recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service during the period of the war.” On the nssuranoo of the 
Horae Becretary that he would communicate the members' views to the Secretary 
of State, the motion was withdrawn. 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Mnnoharlal, Finance Minister in introducing the 
Budget estimates for 1941-42, observed : “With our position on the map of India 
being what it is, the question of ensuring internal security had to be firmly 
faced.’’ 


28tli. In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Enisman pointed out in his Budget 
speech that India’s defence budget for 1941-42 was Be. 84 orores against 
Rs. 72 crores in 1940-41. Charges borne by His Majesty’s Government 
for supplies and services rendered by India were expected to exceed double 
of India’s war expenditure for 1941-42. The total strength of India’s armed 
forces was well over 600,000 men of all arms. Further expansion was proceeding. 

Mr. J. H. S. Richardson, in his presidential address at the annual general 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, remarked : What 
the future hifids for us no man can tell. But come what may, we will meet 
It honeslly and courageously ; and in standing shoulder to shoulder, in times 
of adversity as in days of peace, we shall contribute in no small measure to 

t -KT .r country and to the security of the British Commonwealth 

or Isauons. 


L^islative Assembly, the report of the Select Committee on 
11 % 4 1941, was presented by Nawal 

Hnblbulla Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, 

in n 1 Communications Member, Sir Andrew Clow. 

number of monthly paid artists, inclndint 

statiou^wnTli'^’^i^f f ^f**?*^ Lucknow and Bombay broadcasting 

ptatiouB was 115 in January 1941,-of these 35 were Hindus and 77 Moslems, 
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Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, BenRfll Premier, presiding over the conference of the 
Bengal Provincial Unemployed Federation, in Calcutta, exprcBsed the view that 
n permanent solution of the unemployment problem in Bengal lay in the 
industrialization of the province. 

Mahatma Gandhi performed the opening ceremony of the Kamnln Nehru 
Memorial Hospital at Allahabad. 


March 1941 . 

The Ohief incident of the month was the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference in Bombay. 

Dr. ' Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, "Working President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, presiding over the Punjab, Sind and the North 
Western Frontier Province Hindu Conference at Lahore said that 
so long as 28 crores of Hindus remained alive, Pakistan scheme would 
not operate in any part of Pfindusthan. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the special Pakistan session of 
the Punjab Moslem Students’ Federation at Lahore, asserted that the 
Pakistan scheme was the only solution for India’s most complex 
problem, for which there was no parallel in the world. 

In the Central Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party and 
the Moslem League Party opposed the provision in the Bill relating 
to' the 'Tioketless Travellers', seeking to give power to the railway 
staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than 
that for which he held a ticket. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, moved a resolution 
in the Council recommending to the Governor- General in Council that 
the Army authorities should review sources of man power throughout 
the country and should exclude no class or area from consideration 
for recruitment. 

The Central Assembly rejected the Moslem League Party’s cut 
motion for reforms in Belucbistan. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, laid stress on the synthesis of different 
cultures and entertained the hope that the Universities might be of 
great help where politicians failed. 

The Anti-communal Conference at Lahore, presided over by Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, passed a resolution condemning the Paldstan 
scheme as ‘highly unpatriotic, anti-national and against the best 
interests of the country.” 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, paid a glowing tribute 
in the Council of State to the deeds of bravery of the Indian soldiers 
fighting against the Italians in Africa. , 

The Conference of Non-Party leaders for the purpose of finding 
a solution to the political deadlock in the country began in Bombay. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the President, made an earnest appeal to the 
Government of India to get together the leaders of the Congress and 
the Moslem League, in an effort to resolve the deadlock. 

The Fact Finding Committee appointed by the" Government of 
India circulated a set of 19 questions re : spinning and . handloom 
industry in the coTintry. 
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The Oenfcral Assembly by 46 votes to 28, passed the motion 
to tate the Einanoe Bill into cosidevation and afterwards passed the 
Bill by 40 votes to 19. 

The Eastern Group Supply Oouncil, explained the general orga- 
nization and functions of the Council, to the representatives of the 
!]p]r6SS* 

In accordance with the wish of His Majesty the King Emperor, 
India observed the National Day of Prayer. 

'Pakistan Day’ was observed at a number of places in India, 
under instructions from Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League. 

The Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17, rejected Mr. H. M. 
Abdulla’s resolution urging recognition of Communal Union's of Govern- 
ment employees. 

In the Central Assemhly, Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved a 
resolution expressing concern at the low price of Indian cotton and 
in the course of a debate initiated by Mr. A. N. Ohattopadhya, for 
a supplementary grant in respect of "Commercial inteUigenca and 
Statistics", — the Meek-Gregory Mission to America was strongly criticized. 

Ist Sir Henry Oraik, Governor of tlie Punjab, when be addressed the Passing-onfc 
Parade of the third croup of pupil-officers to complete their course at the Indian 
Air Force initial training school at Lahore, said : “Yon go out from here to a 
much more arduous and severe course of service and training.” 

Mr. Amritlal Ojah, President of the Federation of Indian Ohamber of 
Commerce, criticiziug the taxation proposals of the Finance Member, Sir Henry 
Eaisraan, observed in a statement ; ‘T quite ogieo that the Government’s need 
for funds is very great, but that does not necessarily mean that these have to 
be raised only by means of taxation, particularly direct taxation. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President, All-India Hindn- 
Mabosabba, presiding over the Pnnjab, Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province Hindu Conference at Lahore, said : "Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan scheme 
will remain embodied in pamphlets and reports and so long as 28 crores of 
Hindus remain alive, it will not operate in any part of Hindnsthan.” 

Referring to the political situation the speaker observed that a policy of 
wholesale non-cooneration had landed them in disaster and said that political 
power was of vital importance to the people. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, nddressing the annual 
general meeting of the Northern India Chamber of Commerce, at Lahore, 
declared ; "Every Indian, whatever his political views, whether a Congressman 
or a Unionist feels that in this war India will have to make a supreme effort to 
crush Nazism and Fascism. 

Sir Gurunalh Bewoor, Chairman, Board of Directors of the Government 
Telephone Board Ltd. made a formal offer to pnrehaso at a cost of Es. 476 
lakhs, the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Telephone Companies. 

2na. "nie All-India Manufacturers’ Conference passed a resolntion in Bombay 
urging the Government of India to provide adequate facilities for the financing 
of small and medium scale industries in the country. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the special Pakistan session of the Punjab 
Moslem Students' Federation at Laliore, made an . assertion that the Pakistan 
scheme was the best and the only solution for India’s most complex problem, 
for which there was no parallel in the world. 

Mr. M._A. Jinnah said that it would bo In the inferest of the three vital 
elements in India, namely, tho Britlsh Government, the Princes and the Hindus, 
to accept mis solution, _ Referring to the attitude of the Moslem League towards 
the war, Mr. Jinnah said that Uio League realized that whatever their complnints 
ana gnevances against the British Government it was in their Interest not to 
place any difficnlfies In the way of the war efforts which were made to 
Mrentriuen the defence of India. Likewise they did not wish to embarrass the 
untisn Uovemment and were willing even to support and wholeheartedly 
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co-operate with them provided it was agreed that the League representatives had 
real authority in the Centre and the Provinces. 

The Moslem League’s Pakistan scheme was condemned by the Punjab, Bind 
and the Frontier Provinces Hindu Conference which concluded its two-day 
session at Lahore. 

Throng one of the resolutions which was moved by Rai Bahadur Mehrchand 
Khana (Frontier) the Conference felt that the Pakistan scheme was fraught with 
great danger to the peace and tranquillity of the country and held that the 
scheme constituted a great blow to the political and national integrity of India. 
The conference called upon every Hindu to resist it to save India from the 
proposed vivisection. 

Brd. In the Central Assembly, Mr, 0. K. Caroe, persuaded the House to agree to 
remove the constitutional and administrative barriers which placed the Assam 
Rifles under control of the Provincial Government. 

The Central Assembly disposed of three official Bills. It agreed to two 
amendments made by the Council of State in the bill to amend the law relating 
to fraudulent marks on merchandise, and passed Mr. 0. K. Oaroe’s Bill for the 
regulation of and maintenance of discipline in the Assam Rifles. 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, replying to a 
debate on a cut motion, expressed the view that the Conferences held at Lahore 
during the week-end had added to the ‘‘imison and bitterness” which ho had 
wanted to avoid. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a deficit of Rs. 11,89,000 in the revenue 
account was rovealtS in the Budget estimates of the Government of Assam 
for the year 1941-42. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. 
Snhrawardy, in winding up the debate, referred to the jute policy of the 
Government. He claimed that the Government policy had benefited the 
agriculturists and added that those who were against the policy were ‘‘enemies 
of the people and the agriculturists”. The remark of the Minister was followed 
by a walk-out by members of the Congress Party, under the leadership 
01 Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and the Krishak Praja Party, led by Mr, 
Shamsuddin Ahmed. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa I^ngar, presiding over the ninth anniversary of the Madras 
University Students’ Union, in Madras, exhorted the members to develop a tnio 
feeling of patriotism and to work hard for the elimination of communalism. 
He also urged that an industrial bias should be given to education. 

4th. In the Central Assembly, there was a general disenssion on the Budget. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. G. V, Deshmnkh asked Government to supply 
a statement showing the allowance and accommodation received by Italian 
prisoners of war in India and Indian prieonors of war taken in the Sudan and 
France. Mr. 0. M. G, Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, said : ‘The treatment of. 
both Italian and Indian prisoners of war is governed by the international con- 
vention relating to the treatment of prisoners of war signed in Geneva in 1929, 
which has been ratified by India, Germany and Italy.” 

The Punjab Government prepared a scheme for the promotion of communal 
harmony in the province. — ^The scheme envisaged the collection of authentic 
historical incidents indicating tolerance and respect for the susceptibilities 
of the followers of other religions on the part of Hindu, Moslem and Sikh 
rulers, both past and present ; organization of lecturers by eminent leaders on 
communal harmony and encouragement of papers and magazines of good 
standing which studiously refrained from indulging in communal politics and 
consistently advocated communal harmony. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when consideration of the Sales Tax Bill 
was resumed, considerable opposition was offered to clause 5 of the Bill which 
dealt with the rate of tax. In the Bill this was put down at one quarter of an 
anna in the rupee on a dealer’s taxable turnover. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oouncil, the Congress Party withdrew from the 
. House, following a statement by Mr. Karaiui Kumar Dutta, Leader of the 
Party, with the remarks : “Whenever the present Government brings forward 
measures to trample the fundamental interests of the province, those of us who 
will remain outside the prison, will come hero to record our opposition.” 

The Punjab Assembly passed the City of Lahore Corporation Bill by 40 to 
15 votes. 
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In the Sind Assembly, Klmn Bahadur Allah Buksh, Finance Minister, reply- 
inc to the general debate on the Budget, observed : “Sind has the test of 

maklnc the Barrage Debt remunerative and the Government of India should in 
honour adjust the Barrage Debt if they find that the estimates do not come up 
to expectations.” 

6th. In the Central Assembly, when the debate on the Ticketless Travellers Bill 
was resumed, the Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem Learae Party concen- 
trated their attack on the provision in the Bill seeking to give power to the 
railway staff to reject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than that 
for which he held a ticket. . 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Bales Tax Bill when as many as 15 clauses, relating to assessment of tax, power 
of the Commissioner of Commercial taxes, offences and penalties under the 
measure and various other matters were passed. n j i -ir 

TTie Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget.— Mr. 
Shantidas Askuran, said that the Commander-in-Chief should appoint a special 
committee of the Central Legislature to scrutinize all defence expenditure. 
He also urged that the Army Iiidianization Committee should resume its work. 
Thirdly, he wanted the creation of a War Advisory Council representing both 
British India and the Indian States. 


Cth. Sir Claude Anchinlcck, Commnnder-in-Obiof, moved a resolution in the 
Council of State, as a substitute for the one proposed by Pandit Kunzru 
regarding recruitment to the Array : “This Council, while recognizing that to 
begin with, the Army could be most speedily expanded only on the existing 
basis of recruitment, recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the 
Army authorities should now review sources of manpower throughout the 
country and should exclude no class or area from consideration tor recruitment 
in the formation of new units.” — the resolution was passed unanimously. _ 

In the Central Assembly, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, in reply to a debate initiated 
by Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed on a cut motion, explained the Working of the Supply 
Department and the relations between the Eastern Group Supply Council and 
the Provision Offices. 

In the Sind Assembly, three Sind Ministers— Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
CFinancc), Mr, Nichaldas Yazlrani (Revenue) and Eai Sahib Qokuldas (Local 
Self-Government) announced their resignation from the Cabinet. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the third rending of the Bales Tax 
Bill, by 71 votes to 33. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, presiding at the 
annual prize distribution at the Blhalea College, Amritsar, advised the Sikhs to 
join the army in large numbers. 

7th, In the Central Assembly, the European Group decided to subordinate sectional 
interests to the pressing necessity for debating issues connected with war finance 
and war propaganda. 

The Assembly rejected by 40 votes to 18 the Moslem League party’s eut 
motion demanmng reforms for Baluchistan. 

The_ Marwari Association, Calcutta, discussed the various proposals for safe- 
guarding the handloom industry in India and measures for’ reconciling the 
claims of the handloom and mill industries were discussed in a communication 
to the Seoretaiw of the Fact Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), 
Government of India. 

Tlie. Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected a resolution moved on behalf of the 
Opposition that all political prisoners should be placed in Division 1. 

It was officially announced that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh was sworn in as 
Premier at Karachi Government House, and was asked to form a now Cabinet 
in Bind. 


A invited to Calcutta, to deliver the Convocation 

» - *1 University at a tea party given in his honour by the 

among other things : “IDic time has come when 
fvhnt should ask ‘what is going to happen to this country’ and ‘not 

trtint ® happen to mo, to this community or that community’.' I 

want yon to approach the question from that point of view.” 

^ 'BC^nnto°o^?nw' ^®sembly, the grant of allowances to compensate Government 
BcrvanlB on low rates of pay in the event of a substantial rise in the cost of 
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living, a proposal to appoint Indian Trade OommisBionerB in Canada and South 
America, and the installation of two telephone circuits were among the demands 
discussed by the Standing Finance Committee. Sir Jeremy Enisman, Finance 
Member presided. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, addressing the annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
"University, emphasized the part that Indian Universities could play in bringing 
about a synthesis of different cultures and evolving “that common culture which 
should be the highest aim of Indian nationalism to achieve.” — “Is it altogether 
a vain hope”, he asked, “that our Universities may come to our rescue when 
our politicia'ns have failed us and that out of the chaos of ideas and aspirations 
it may be given to the Universities to evolve a cosmos of clear thinking and 
generous feeling ?” 

It was officially announced that Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Sind Premier, 
presented to His Excellency the Governor, hie colleagues in the new Cabinet, 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayntullah, Pir Elahi Box, Mr. Nichnldas Vizirani and 
Eao Saheb Gokuldas, the New Ministers of the Sind Cabinet, were sworn in. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, M.L.A., Vice-President, Civil Recruitment 
Committee, Calcutta, presiding over a meeting in New Delhi, said : “Bengal 
contributed over 7000 recruits as no more vras wanted in 1916-18. This time 
she is eager to contribute many times the 7000 if Government will only have 
them. I appeal to my Bengali brethren in the province of Delhi to do their 
part and I am sure they will do so in an organized way.” 

fith. The Anti-communal Conference which began at Lahore, passed a resolution 
condemning the Pakistan scheme, which in its view was "highly unpatriotic, 
anti-national, and against the best interests of the country.” — The view that there 
never could he real Hindu-Moslem unity unless they tried to understand each 
other’s religion and culture was expressed by Khan Abdul Gaffer Khan, 
presiding at the Conference. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Chetinad, said, “we do not know whether the war will end in a week, or a 
month or ten years, but there is only one possible ending to this war and that is 
complete victory for Great Britain.” 

Resolntions condemning the anti-war activities of the Congress, characterizing 
the Congress leadership ns reactionary and holding the party directly responsible 
for the political deadlock in the country were passed at the first provincial 
conference of the U. P. Radical Democratic People’s Party held at Cawnpore 
under the presidency of Mr. Sirajuddin Piracha. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, President, Bengal Sanskrit Association, at 
the annual convocation of the Association, held in Calcutta, said ; “The Bengal 
Sanskrit Association has been bearing the burden of developing and encouraging 
the spread of Sanskrit education not only in Bengal but also in other parts 
of the country ns well.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was in session 
in Bombay, when apart from administrative matters relating to the organization, 
there was a general discussion on the political situation. 

10th. In the Central Assembly, Bardar Sant Singh pleaded on belinlf of the 
Congress Nationalist Party for the appointment of a Defence Advisory 
Committee. 

In the Council of State, in a written reply to a question by Raja Yuvarnj 
Dutta Singh in regard to the prominent part played by Indian troops in Africa, 
His Excellency the Commnnder-in-Chief, Sir Claude Aucbinleck, stated : “I 
welcome the opportunity afforded me by the honourable member to pay a 
personal tribute on the floor of this House to the magnificent part troops from 
India have played in destroying the threat of Italian aggression in and from 


North Africa.” . 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a discussion on the demand for Budget 

f rants for General Administration began with a number of cut motions moved 
y the opposition parties with a view to criticize the actions and policies of 
the Government, - j 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at an informal conference 
in Colcutta, of representatives of the parties in the legislature. A general 
discussion took place with particular reference to the deterioration in communal 
relations, . , , . 

' In the Assam Assembly, non- official business was taken up, Mr. Badruddin 


7 
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Ahmed’s Shop Assistants’ Relief Bill, Jlr, 

Amendment Bill, and Mr. Abdul Aziz’s Sylh 

were introduced and circultited for eliciting opinion. . 

In the Oouncil of State, n resolution asking Government to withdraw their 
orders (1) “restricting the number of candidates appearing for the I. O, b. 
Examination in India and (2) fixing the provincial quote” was moved by Mr. 
V. V. Ealikkar. 

11th. The Central Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill. 
Sir Yamin Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper 
control over expenditure and that the country’s trade was in general contracting 
and wealth decreasing. 

The Council of State adopted four oflicial Bills which had been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. Three of the Bills, namely, the Bill amending the 
Petroleum Act, the Bill extending certain Acts to Berar, and the Bill providing 
for the regulation and the maintenance of disoiidine in the Assam Rifles, were 
passed without any opposition. Several provisions for checking _ ticketless 
Travelling, were criticized by non-official speakers during the consideration stage, 

Hie three-day session of the Working Committee of the All-Indin„Hinda 
Mabasabha concluded in Bombay with the following statement ; "The 
Working Oommittea of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha went through all 
the correspondence which passed between the Hindu Mnlinsabha and the Viceroy 
and discussed at length the present political situation in India. It was 
decided to Bny_ the last word in connexion with the negotiation after March 31, 
in accordance with the resolution passed at Madura.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the discussion on the demands for grants 
for General Administration was concluded. All the cut motions were lost and 
the entire demand for Es, 1,27,00,000 was carried. 


Amzad All’s Goalpara Tenancy 
; Non-Agricultural Tenancy Bill, 


12th. Five thousand villagers of Ballia District (U. P.) gave three Indian soldiers 
who took part in the capture of Tobruk an enthusiastic welcome at n'.reception 
in the collcctorate compound and heard an account of their experience. Mr. J, 
Nigara. I. 0. B., the District Oollector, congratulated them on the glory and 
honour they had brought to the district. 

On the petition of the police for an order of attachment on the property of' 
Sj. Subhas Chandra BosSj against whom a proclamation had already been issued, 
the additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, passed orders attaching the 
immovable properties of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose ns detailed in the petition. 

Surpluses of Re. 9 lakhs in 1940-41 and of Rs. 6 lakhs in 1941-42 were esti- 
mated in the financial statement of the U. P. Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Finance (Bales Tax) Bill was taken up 
for consideration. 

The death occurred of Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Judge of the Federal 
Court of India. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal opened the Coronation Bridge over the 
Tcestn, at Sevoke. 


In the Bengal ^glslntive Assembly, the Government’s determination to enforce 
their jute regulation policy was stressed by Mr. Tnmizuddin BTian, Minister for 
the Department of Agriculture when the demand for a grant for the Department 
of Agriculture came up for consideration. The Minister said that unless next 
year’s crop was regulated according to the Government's scheme, the situation 
would be unmanageable. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnnh, at a meeting held at Aligarh under the auspices of the 
Dnlversity Union, declared : “Pakistan has been there for centuries. It is there 
to-day, and it will remain till the end of the world.” 


13th. The Conference of non-party loaders for the purpose of finding a solution 
to the political deadlcmk in the country began in Bombay. Sir Tei Bahadur 
prcaidcd over the meeting. Nearly 40 leaders fcom various parts of the countrv 
thod'rnftTcsffint^ns^''^ sitting of the Conference which adjourned after adopting 

X'l ’General Secretary of All-Indin Hindu Mabasabha who re- 

turned to Madma nfinr nffnnrl t .1.- ^ ”“9 


O x if J 1 ^11-i.num jamuu oiBnasnDfiQ. who ta- 

Moi’,'^ lA attending the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
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14th. H, E. the Viceroy received r gracious message to India from His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

In the Central Assembly, a Bill farther to amend the Excess Profits Tax -was 
introduced by Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance Member, mainly to provide for 
tile consequences of a change in the period of charge and the rate of the Excess 
Profits Tax. 

The Fact Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, circulated a set of 19 questions regarding the condition of the 
spinning, •weaving and handloom industry in the country. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted the demand made by Tamizuddin 
B[han, Minister for Agriculture, for a grant of Es. 43,85,0C0 for expenditure 
under the bead, “Agriculture." 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, opening the conference of non-party leaders in Bombay, 
made an earnest appeal to the Government of India to take the initiative in 
getting together leaders of the Congress aud the Moslem League in an effort to 
resolve the political deadlock and if that attempt failed, to mobilize the large 
mass of unattached opinion in the country. 

The Government of Assam issued a Press note, saying, “In view of its geo- 
graphical position, having one of the few accessible land frontiers of India, the 
Province of Assam has special interests and responsiblities in regard to the 
possibility of air raids, from which few countries, whether non-belligerent or 
neutral, are wholly immune,” 

The All-Travancore State Congress Workers’ Conference held at Trivandrum, 
decided that immediate work before the State Congress should bo the enlistment 
of as large a number of primary members as possible and the formation of 
primary committees throughout the State. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri commenting in Madras, on the resolution passed at the 
non-party leaders’ conference in Bombay, said : "To listen while there is time to 
the clear call sounded in Bombay is the wisest course for Great Britain at the 
moment,” 

Sir P. S. Sivasami Iyer, in an interview in Madras, said : "The resolutions 
passed at the non-party leaders’ conference should be accepted by the British 
CSovemment and carried out without delay. The refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to carry out the policy urged by the non-party leaders is bound to estrange 
even the moderate sections of Indian people and weaken India's efforts in aid 
of the war.” 

Sir Mohammed Usman, a former acting Governor of Madras, in an interview 
said : "The deadlock cannot be solved till the Congress and the Moslem Ijcague 
unite. There is no use in blaming the British Government," 

15th. The Central Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill. 
Maulana Zafar Ali said that if the Congress were in the House, Hindus and 
Moslems would have joined hands and made an effective demonstration against 
the Bill. 

In the Bengal . Legislative Assembly, various Government schemes for the 
development of industries in the province were out-lined by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture and luduBlries, when he asked for a grant of Rs. 
19,19,000 for expenditure on ‘Industries’. — During the discussion on the subject, 
Mr. J. E. Walker, made a strong plea for the fishery industry which, he 
maintained, offered the best prospect for increasing the wealth of the province. 

10th, The Moslem League Parly in the Central Assembly, at a meeting in New 
Delhi, decided to make an effort to throw out the Finance Bill at the consider- 
ation stage. 

It was announced from Nagpur that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mabasabha would meet on April 6 and 6 in Calcutta “to take final 
decision on the resolution regarding direct action" which was adopted by the 
Madura session of the Mabasabha. A meeting of the Central Council of Action 
ns also the Conference of the Provincial Councils of Action would be held in 
Calcutta at the same time. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his concluding address at the Non-Party Lenders’ 
Conference in Bombay, declared that the right thing for India to demand was 
■perfect equality not merely in status but in power with other Dominions of the 
British Common-wealth. 

' 17lh, His Excellency the "Viceroy addressed the Chamber of Princes in New Delhi, 
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urging “some pooling of cheriehed sovereignty” nnd describing the need for such 

sncrlfices ns “a stark reality”. ..... -rr .it -o- „ j r 

The Council of State rejected a resolution by the Hon. Mr. Hossain Inwm 
recommending the formation of a committee of members of the Indian Legis- 
latnre to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defence expenses between 
the Government of India nnd His Majesty’s Government nnd to submit a report 
on the transactions since the war began. ... ... 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presided over tno 
annual meeting of the ■ Bengal Tuberculosis Association in Calcutta, and an- 
nounced that the Government of Bengal proposed to establish a permanent 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Peshok, in the Darjeeling District. t. i i tt 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hun 
moved that Rs. 1,68,74,000 be granted for expenditure under the Head 
"Education”, Rai H. N. Chowdhury raised, by means of a cut motion, a dis- 
cussion on Govemment'a policy in regard to primary education. 


18lh. In the Central Assembly, the general debate on the Finance Bill was 
continued. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two Budget grants for education and 
jails nnd convict settlements were discussed. The entire demands, under both 
heads, were voted. 

Three persons were killed nnd many injured as a result of communal clashes 
nnd stray assaults at Dacca. 

The A. I. 0. 0. office (Nagpur) published an article entitled “The Parting of 
the 'Ways” (between Britain and India) by Pandit Jawhntlal Nehru, which, it 
was statM, was written on the 10th. August 1940, 

The Bind Assembly passed into law the Debt Conciliation Bill. 

19th. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sablia at a meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr. Syaroa Prasad Mookberjee expressed 
its deep sympathy with the sunerers nnd members of the families, of persons 
who had lost their lives and property in the riots at Dacca nnd Elhulna. 

14 people were killed and 91 injured as a result of communal rioting in Dacca. 
The Government of India in a Gazette Extraordinary, published a resolution 
announcing "Dearness” allowances, ranging from Es. 2 to Es, 3 for employees 
of State-owned railways gettiug Rs. 60 and below per month. 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam, addressing an open air gathering at 
Shillong, observed ; “The obvious points of attack in this province ore the oil 
fields of Digboi, the oil installations of Tinsukia together with the surrounding 
neighbourhood, and thirdly the capital of the province.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, 
observed during the consideration of the Police Budget, "One of the fundamen- 
tal requisites of our advance depends on the maintenance of law and order nnd 
the existence of peace and tranquillity in the country.” 

A Press Note stated that the Conference of Leaders of various parties continu- 
ed its session at Government House, Calcutta. Among the subjects discussed 
were the communal riots at Khulna and Dacca. 


20lh. The Central Assembly by 40 votes fo 28 passed the motion to take the 
Finance Bill into consideration. The Moslem League nnd the CongresB Nation- 
alists voted against the motion. 

Sir Jeremy Enisman, Finance Member, replying to the criticism of the Budget 
on the ground that there wns’ no attempt at retrenchment coupled with economy, 
emphasized that there was an important distinction between the two ideas of 
economy nnd retrenchment. 

Maulnnn Znfar Ali attempted to secure admission for an adjournment motion 
In the Central Assembly, to discuss "the unwarranted interference” of the local 
police with the lawful activities of the Khnksnrs near the Jumma Musjid (Delhi). 

Central Assembly, increased space for each pilgrim on any ship cn- 
pilgrims was to bo provided and marked off under the 
Pirachn’a Bill which was passed. 

Hcntini Chairman of the Indian Mining Association in his presi- 

meeting of the Association in Calcntta, 
faced of the more uifficuU problems with which the coal trade was 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an account of the acliviticB of the Co- 
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operative Department was given by Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister in Charge, when 
he placed the budget of the Department before the House. The Minister 
also asked for a grant of Es. 20,23,000 lor expenditure under the head debt con- 
ciliation. This gave rise to a debate regarding the working the Agricultural 
Debtors Act. 

In the Assam Assembly, a point of order raised by Mr. Kamini Sen, ques- 
tioning the legality of the supplementary demand of Be. 1 lakh which the 
Ministry contributed to the British war Fund was disallowed by the Speaker. 

The Eastern Group Supply Council met representatives of the Press and 
explained the general organisation and functions of the Council. It was explain- 
ed that the Council had been formed to facilitate the practical carrying out of 
the policy^ formulated by the Eastern Group Supply Conference so that the task 
of supplying troops in the Eastern Group Aren (whether in the field or in their 
own countries under training or for local defence) might proceed as smoothly 
and with as small a drain upon shipping as possible. 

22nd. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill b^ 40 votes to 19. The 
increased duty on matches was the first- of the new taxation proposals on which 
an attack was launched when the House took up discussion of the various 
clauses of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Amritlal Ojha, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industries, in hiB_ presidential address, at the 14th annual meeting of 
the Federation, in New Delhi, advocated the appointment of an Indian Industri- 
al Eeconstruction Council to turn to the fullest advantage the experience gained 
by war conditions. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted Budget demands for Es. 71,12,000 and 
Es. 22,29,000 for expenditure under the heads “Administration of Justice” and 
‘'Provincial Excise” respectively, 

28ra, In accordance with the wish of BJs Majesty the King Emperor, India, in 
common with the rest of the British Empire, observed Uie National Day of 
Prayer. Thanksgiving and Intercession Services were held in churches of various 
denominattons and special prayers were offered in many temples and other places 
of worship. 

"Pakistan Day” was observed at a number of places of Indio, in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League. 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq ( Premier of Bengal ), Mr. H. B, Buhrawardy 
(Finance^ Minister), president and secretary, respectively of the provincial Moslem 
League, in a joint statement, explained the reasons for postponing the celebration 
of '‘Pakistan Day” in Bengal, 

The Federation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry passed 
resolutions concerning the Eastern Group Council, taxation of incomes by 
Provincial Governments, exports and imports quotas and surcharge of railway 
freights on food grains and fodder, and concluded its session in New Delhi. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in explaining the Pakistan Bcheme in New Delhi, said that 
Muslims and Hindus could not rule jointly, as there was a great difference in 
- their modes of living, dress and languaM. 

Mr. A. L. Ojha, in his presidential address to the Indian National Committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, (in New Delhi) urged that the 
opportunity created by the war should be utilized to effect permanent changes, 
which were long overdue in the basic economic structure of tne country. 

24th, The Central Assembly passed without a division, Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar’s 
Bill to continue for another year the existing protective duties on iron and steel 
manufactures, sugar, and silver thread and wire. 

The House also passed the Bill to extend the import duties on wheat and 
flour for another year. 

The Budget of the Government of the Central Provinces and Eerar for 1941-42, 
ns authorized by Hie Excellency the Governor, was published in a Gazette 
Extraordinary. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, problems connected with the land revenue 
system of Bengal were discussed, when Bir B. P. Singh Eoy, Minister-in-Charge 
of Eevenue asked for a grant of Es. 31,68,000 for the administration of the 
Department. Opposition members criticised the Government for failing to give 
relief to the tenantry by education of rents. 

In the Council of State, a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee of officials and non-officials to examine the question of the strength of 
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and posts reserved for the I. 0. B., by Mr. Hossain Imam, was withdrawn after the 
Government’s point of view was explained by Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary. 

25th. The Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17 rejected Mr. H. N. Abdullah’s 
resolution urging recognition of communal unions of Government employees. 
The resolution which was moved by Mr. Abdullah on behalf of the Moslem 
League Party, recommended “that the present discriminatory policy of Govern- 
ment as regards recognition of so-called common unions of Government employees 
should be abandoned forthwith and unions of employees belonging to any one 
particular section or community should be officially recognized. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. Govind Desh'mukh moved hie resolution expres- 
sing concern at the low prices of Indian cotton, especially short staple, and 
their result on the general economic condition on the cotton growers in India 
and urging that the recommendation made by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in January in Bombay should be given effect to help the cotton- 
growers in their present condition. 

Sir Eamaswami Llndalinr, Commerce Member, pointed out that price control 
was instituted at the request of the Provincial Governments and did not 
apply to commodities like cotton, but only to foodstuffs. 

26th, Mr, A. T. Luker, Chairman of the Madras Trades Association, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Association in Madras, stressed the need to start 
thinking out post war problems from now on in order to draw and form some 
workable plan. 

Mr. 0. P. Bramble, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, _ at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber, in Bombay, examined the situation 
in Indio, both political and commercial. 

H. E. Sir Eoger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, declared : “We meet this year, with a full knowledge 
of what wo are up against and with the expectation that the sternest tests 
lie ahead of us.” 


27th. The Central Assembly agreed to circulation of the Bill to limit to a maximum 
of Es. 60 per annum, the amount payable in respect of any person by way 
of tax on profession, trades, callings and employment. 

The Council of State considered the Finance Bill. 

Mr. 0. E. Jones, Finance Secretary moved that the Finance Bill be taken into 
consideration. He said that by their Bill it was intended to give legislative 
sanction to all the Budget proposals, except the one imposing a 10 p.c. duty 
on pneumatic tyres and tubes, which being a new duty anef in absence of a 
general excise duty required separate enactment. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly by 37 votes to 8, passed the Assam Bill (1041). 

A small snrplus of Es. 32,000 was anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
North-West Frontier Province for 1941-42. The total revenue for the year 1941- 
42 was expected to yield Es. 1,91,25,000 against which the Expenditure was 
estimated to amount to Es. 1,90,93,000. 

Orissa’s Budget Estimates for 1941-42 showed a surplus of Es. 24.5,000,- The 
total revenue was estimated at Es, 1,92,74,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue at Es. 1.90,59,000, 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Hon. Mr. S. 0. Mitra) 
admitted an adjournment motion relating to the ban on publication by news- 
papers of any matter regarding any communal disturbance in the province. 

28Ui. The Central Assembly discussed supplementary grants. 

The Council of State passed the final raiding of the Finance Bill without 
division. 

.,^9. .Legislative Assembly, dissatisfaction with the working of the 

Medical and Public Health _ Departments were expressed by several opposition 
members, when Mr, Tamijuddin Khan, Minister of Agriculture and Industries 
asked for grants of Es. 51,13,000 and Es. 50,62,000 respectively, for expenditure 
for the departments. 

Sit B. Eadha Krisbnan, George V Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
^^tc^ta University, resigned in order to take up the newly created Bit Bayajl 
"DnFvH^ty Indian Culture and Civilization at the Benares Hindu 

Assam .^sembly passed the Assam Forest Amendment Bill (1940) which 
repealed Sec. (3 of the Assam Forest Eegulation of 1891. 
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The Assam Bevenue Tribunal Bill (1941) •was referred to a Select Oommiltco. 
The Et. Hon. V. 8. Brinivasa Bastri presiding over a meeting of the 
Lahshipuram Voung Men’s Association in Madras, observed : “I am by no means 
certain that, iust because rve take a band in this war, we shall be considered 
fit to take a share in the fruits of the war.” 

29ih. In the Central Assembly, in the course of a debate on a cut motion moved 
by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya under a demand for a supplementary grant in 
respect of “Commercial intelligence and Statistics,’’ the Meek-Gregory Mission 
to America was strongly criticized. 

The Council of State met to dispose of four official Bills passed by the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the labour policy of the Government of 
Bengal was explained by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance and Labour 
Minister, when asked for a grant of Rs. 4,92,000 to defray the cost among 
other things, of Labour Department.— The House voted the grant ns well as 
the budget demands in respect of Anglo-Indian and European education. 
Forests, and certain other departments. The Budget Estimates, as presented 
by the Finance Minister, were passed without any modification. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League, met in New Delhi, 
with Mr. Aney in the chair and discussed the political situation in the light 
of latest developments in and outside the country. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking on ‘‘war and Diplomacy” in Madras, 
said ; “Our diplomacy towards the British people is by no means perfect, and 
that is the reason for its failure. While we may be frank and truthful with them, 
we should keep our counsel and reserve an element of surprise in our tactics.” 

aoth. The draft memorandum which was to bo forwarded to Hie Excellency tlie 
Viceroy in explanation of the Bombay Conference resolution was considered at 
a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Conference in Now Delhi presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Longue concluded its two- 
day session in New Delhi, and with the object of creating a common political 
platform for all political parties on matters of common concern, passed a 
resolution appointing a committee of nine members, with Mr. M. S. Aney ns its 
chairman, to examine the questions from all points of view and changes that might 
be required to be made in the name, creed and constitution of the organization. 

Sir Henry Gidney, in the course of his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of the Punjab Branch of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Assooiation, at Lahore, appealed to the Anglo-Indians to join the Army 
in large numbers and contribute their utmost in furtherance of the war effort. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a public meeting at Oawnpore, declared that 
the position of the Muslims with regard to the Pakistan scheme had been made 
crystal clear. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, presiding over a meeting 
at Lahore, made a call to the youth to come forward and work for Hindu- 
Muslim Unity without which they could never achieve freedom. 

Slst In the Central Assembly, an adjournment motion fabled by Mr, M. A. Znzimi 
concerning the ure by provincial Governments of the Defence of India Rules 
was disallowed by Sir A. Rahim (President). 

The Bengal lic^slative Assembly by 43 votes to 37, passed a token demand 
made by the Premier (Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq) in connexion with a proposal to 
contribute Re. 1,00,000 to the Mayor of Calcutta’s fund for the relief of London 
air raid victims, 

Mr, B. C. Ghosh in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating to 
the coal mining industry. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, retiring Governor of Bind, in the course of an interview 
to a Karachi daily, characterized as “incorrect” the impression in Indian political 
circles, that the Pakistan scheme was favoured by the British Government. 

The Maharajadhiraj of Bnrdwan, in his presidential address at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Indian Association, in Calcutta, observed : “We trust that the Govern- 
ment will for a while slop at extirpating Bne landlords’ legitimate rights in the 
land and concentrate on devising' some effective methods for the realisation 
, of arrears of rent to the lasting benefit and abiding interest of all the parties in 
the business of agriculture.” 



April 1941 

Mr. L. B. Amery’s speech in the House of Commons regarding 
the political situation in India, and the session of the Moslem League 
in Madras were the striking features of the month. ^ 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Council rejoice at the 
success of the Indian troops in capturing Keren and Earar. The 
Bhopal Legislative Council also paid glowing tributes to the magni- 
ficent” work of the British and Indian troops in the capture of the 
above places. 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons re; Co-operation in a National 
Government”, said, "His Majesty's Government are keeping open the 
far reaching and constructive proposals”, "and they and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine sympathetically any suggestion which may 
help to surmount the difficulties.” 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer, at a meeting of the Western Bengal 
branch of the European Association, dwelt with the political situation 
in India and criticized the Congress attitude towards the British 
Government. 

Mr. H. Siddaiya, President, Mysore State Congress, advised 'his 
hearers to refrain from thinking of office acceptance so long as there 
was no sign of the change of heart on the part of the Government. 

Mr. A. K. Eazlul Huq, in a statement on the floor of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly assured the House that all possible steps had 
been taken at Dacca to bring the riot situation under control. 

Mr. Mohiuddin, presiding over the second Bihar Momin* Confer- 
rence at Bettiah, complained that the Muslim ’League was an orga-' 
nization of upper class Muslims who had thriven at the cost of the Momins. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League began in Madras. 
Mr. Jinnah, the President, in his address surveyed the activities of 
the League and expressed bis determination to support the establish- 
ment of "Independent’’ States in certain areas in India. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in a Press statement from Patna on Mr. 
Jinnah's speech in Madras, asked "in what respect will Pakistan 
differ from existing independent Moslem States” and “how it will be 
able to give protection to the Moslem minorities.” 

Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdraw the Civil . Disobedience 
movement and declared that his "unquenchable faith in the power 
of non-violence” was unshaken. 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad expressed that no Congressman should seek 
re-election to a local body, even in his individual capacity, once the 
Congress ns a Party had withdrawn from it. 

_ IL. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved a reso- 
lution in the House of Commons, to extend for another year the pro- 
clamations under which the Governors of the Indian Provinces would 
assume the powers of Provincial Ijegislatures. — Eeferring to Mr. Amery’s 
B^eoh, Mahatma Gandhi remarked : "The callousness makes me more 
than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Congress must abide by 
Its policy of non-violence inspito of the heavy odds facing it.” 
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The Standing Committee o£ the Bombay Non Party Leaders’ 
Conference in a statement on Mr. Amery's • speech, regretted that it 
“displayed such an nnsympathetic and nnhending attitude torvarda the 
aspirations of India.” _ 

The Conference of Party leaders in the Bengal Legislature, urged 
upon all communities the desirability of putting aside all communal 
or sectarian prejudices "which might he the cause of discord.” 
iBt. The Central Legislative Assembly adjourned sine die after passing the Delhi 
Restiiction of uses of Land Bill. 

The Bengal IjCgislative Assembly had a brief session ; the discussion on the 
Land Revenue (Floud) Commission Report, which had been fixed for the evening, 
having been nostposed ns all the materials connected with the subject had not 
been received By members. 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a special motion rejoicing at the 
capture of Keren and JBnrar and congratulating the Indian troops on the gallant 
part played by them in bringing about those successes. 

In the Bhopal Legislative Council, glowing tributes to the ‘‘magnificent” work 
of the British and Indian troops in the capture of Keren were paid by all sec- 
tions, when the House unanimously passed a resolution con^ntulating His 
Highness the Nawab of Bhopal on his return after his successful tour of the 
Middle East. 

Sir William Hawthorne Lewis was sworn in as Governor of Orissa^ in the 
Ravenshaw College Hall, in the presence of the leading noble men, officials and 
and non-officials of the province. The oaths were administered by Sir Arthur 
Harries, Chief Justice, Patna High Court. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah,Preaidcnt of the All-India Muslim League, before leaving for 
Delhi, forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy a copy of the resolutions passed 
by the Council and the Working Committee of the League. 

Sir Hugh Dow "was sworn in ns Governor of Bind. Sir Godfrey Davis, the 
Chief Ju^e of the Chief Court, administered the oath of allegiance. 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act came into force in Calcutta and 
Howrah. 

Snd. The death occurred of Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Revenue Minister, Punjab, at 
the age of 69. He was leader of the Khalsa National Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

The Council of State, without a division, adopted an official amendment to the 
Hon. Hridaynath Kunzru’s resolution regarding industrialization of the country. 

Mr. 0. A. Carmichael, the Chairman, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association in Calcutta, referred to the effect of the war 
on India’s paper industry. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Graham White asked Mr. Amery what steps 
were being taken by the Government of India to encourage and turn to the 
practical advantage of Britain and India the growing feeling and increasingly 
influential movement in favour of co-operation in a National Government. 

■ Mr. Amery, in a written reply, said, “I have already made it clear that His 
Majesty’s Government are keeping open the far reaching and constructive pro- 
posals which they themselves put forward last August and they and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine sympathetically any suggestion, within the scope of 
these proposals, which may help to surmount the diflSculties that have stood in 
the way of political advance in In^n. 

8rd. The formal ceremony of the signing of the new Indo-Burmn trade agreement 
took place in the room of the leader of the Indian delegation, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member. Only the beads of the agreement were signed as 
the agreement in its final form was not ready. 

The Bengal Legislative Council agreed to take into eonsideration the Agricultural 
Debtor (Second Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the agenda consisted of 5 Government 
Bills but almost the entire time of the House was taken up with the discussion 
of the Markets Regulation Bill introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture and Industries. 

A number of schemes of road development to be financed from allocations 
made to the provinces from the Central Road Ennd were approved by the 
Standing Committee for Bonds at its meetings held in New Delhi, 
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The Government of Mndras isBued a Press oommnniqne on the condition pi 
the rice market. The Government warned speculators against any attempt to 

corner stocks with the idea of profiteering. 

A communique stated ; The wvemot-Gleaeral m consultation with me Secretary 
of State, appointed Mr. H. B. Hudson to bo Reforms Commissioner in snccession 

to Sir Hawthorn Lewie. , , it.- -d-i-u 

The Oouncil of State adjourned sine die after passing the Delhi Hihbon 
Development Bill and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill as passed by the 

In th^ Bengal Legislative Oouncil, non-official resolutions compris^ the 
agenda. There was dmiate over a resolution by Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman 
that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on their popula- 
tion basis in various districts. . , . , , „ j. i 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, proposing his toast at a farewell dinner at 
Lahore, given by the Premier and Minister of the Punjab Government, paid a 
tribute to Sit Henry Oraik ns an ideal constitutional head of the province whose 
mature wisdom and sympathetic advice had been a source of inspiration to the 
Ministry. . . , . ^ . 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer, speaking at Asonsol at n meeting_ of the westeni 
Bengal branch of the European Association, dwell on the political situation in 
India and criticized the attitude adopted by the Congress towards the British 
Government’s offer to reopen the constitutional problem after the war._ 
his. N. D. Savatkav, Prcftidcwt of the Hindu Mahaaabha. ohaetved in Bombay, 
“The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabhn is the real authori^' 
to say the last word on this question. In the meanwhile, if any views are ex- 
pressed for or against the preparations for direct action, they must be treated as 
personal or unauthorised ones.” 

The All-India Conference of Sanatanists under the auspices of the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal concluded its three day session at Benares. The Con- 
ference was presided over by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Maharaja of 
Dewos and Seth Earn Krishna Dalmia on April, 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 


Sth. His Excellency the Governor of Madras, announcing that the Madras War 
Fund, in the short apace of nine months, reached the total of a crore of Rupees, 
said : “We are celebrating to-day an achievement of which our presidency may 
be truly proud.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of D. P., replying' to an 
address of welcome at Bulandshahr said ; “The future constitution of India is a 
matter of future discussion ; rather though it may be discussed now, it cannot 
be settled until the present threat to freedom is removed, until we are free from 
the threat of Nazi domination.” 


6th. An official communique re : the riot situation in Dacca villages stated, “The 
situation in Narsindi, Eaipura, and Bibpur thnnas of the Dacca district is 
causing considerable anxiety. Detailed information is still lacking, ns the local 
officers were busily engaged in the affected area. The Inspector General of Police 
observed that two large villages have been burnt out as well as several 
-smaller localities.’’ 

Nawabzada Linquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All -India Moslem Leagne, 
in his presidential speech at the Bombay Provincial L^gue Conference deolarea 
that it would be unfair to brush aside the Pakistan scheme on the ground that 
It was a communal demand. 


Mr. Mahadey _ Desai, addressing open the Khadi Village Industries and 
Swadeshi Exhibition organised by the State Congress at Vinwanagar, observed t 
_ What 18 urgently required throughout India at present is a network of 
mduetries to provide cmplqyraent for villagers. Your State can help you 
considerably in this respect. But yon need not depend too much on snoh a help 
and so feel depressed when such help is denied by the State, 1 am euro that 
the millions that are snpporting you have greater power than the State.” 

7Ui. Sir ^j Btffindur Sapru met His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

i'^'iv®8Bing the Fourth Session of the Mysore 
obaei^ed : So long na tho reforma continue to be ^that they aro, bo 
V*® Qo''^ernmcnt remains one of hostility and opposition 
j® "0 dcsire or earnestness on the part of 

hv and befriend us, the question of office acceptance 

by the OongtcBB is of no moment and need not bo considered at all." 
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In the Bengal Legielntive Assembly, the Premier, Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, made 
a statement on the riot situation in the Dacca district. — The Premier assured 
the House that nil TOssible steps had been taken to cope with the situation, 
which he said, was under control. 

Mr. Eazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in a statement on the situation created by 
communal riots in Dacca and several other places appealed to Hindus and 
Moslems to co-operate among themselves and with the Government in restoring 
harmony. 

Mr. Mahndev Desni, addressing a ladies’ meeting at Ahmedabad, declared : 
“Mahatma Gandhi wants women to take up the difficult work of moving stony 
heart." He exhorted the women of Gnjrat to take to spinning and other 
activities which Mahatma Gandhi bad advised. 

The Bombay Provincial Moslem League adopted a resolution, supporting the 
“Pakistan” resolution adopted at Lahore and expressed the opinion that 
Pakistan was the only natural, peaceful and permanent solution of the 
constitutional problem of India." Nawabzadn Liaquat Ali Khan presided. 

TJ. Ba Than, Commerce Minister, Burma in n statement to the House of 
Representatives on the Indo-Bnrma Trade Agreement, observed : “The 
arrangements are likely to secure for Burmese goods in India more or less their 

? resent position, while we hope that the low tariff that will be imposed upon 
ndian goods in Burma is low enough to maintain the present predominant 
position which Indian goods hold in the Burma market. Finally, the new 
arrangements will enable Burma to have the much needed revenue of over a 
crore from the customs duty,” 

8th. Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru called a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference at Allahabad on April 20 to inform hie colleagues of what 
transpired between the Viceroy and him. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a Congress motion for ndiournment to 
critioize the Government in connexion with the communal disturbance in the 
Dacca district was talked out 

The Government of India decided to make a grant of Es. 24,000 to Visva- 
Bharati in 1941-42 in recognition of the contribution it was making to Indian 
culture. The Bengal Government released the grant of a similar sum to the 
institution. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for Indio in a speech in London, 
said ; Indian troops were side by side with British and Australian in delivering 
at Sidi Bnrrani “the first of General WaveH’s hammer blows which smashed 
like an ^gshell all Grazinni’s elaborate preparations for the invasion of Egypt.” 

9 th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 107 votes to 67 rejected the adjournment 
motion moved by Boi H. N. Chowdhury in connexion with the riot situation 
in the Dacca district. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill was pre- 
sented to the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India tabled resolutions in the 
Commons to extend the validity of the Proclamations under Sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act for another year in the seven' former Congress 
Provinces, 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P. speaking at a meeting of the 
Meerut War Committee at Lucknow, criticized the Congress failure to recognize 
the realities of the war situation. 

The IT. P. Government decided to ban both Shin and Sunni processions on 
Bnra-"Wafat day which they bad intended to allow earlier and proclaimed curfew 
for April 10, between the hours of 7 a.m, and 7 p.m. 

10th. At the third All-India Obstetric and Gynecological Congress which commenced 
in Calcutta, under the presidency of Dr. N. N. Purnndare of Bombay, various 
problems relating to maternity and child welfare were disoussed. Sir P. 0. Boy 
in his inaugural address regretted that in India provisions for maternity services 
were inadequate. 

11th. The Executive Council of the H. P. HTindu Ijcngue at Lucknow, passed a 
resolution urging ■ upon all persons and bodies to observe the “Anti-Pakistan 
- Day” on. April 17, 1941, by holding public meetings and other suitable methods 
in- their respective district headquarters. 

By other resolution the Committee expressed full agreement with the spirit 
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underlylDE the demnnd of the Non-Party Lenders* Conference and welcomed the 
diBcusJions held between H. E. the Viceroy and Sir Ic] Bahadur Sapru on the 

Mohiuddin, presiding over the 2ad. Bihar Momin Conference nt Bettioh, 
observed that the Muslim League was an organization of upper class Muslims 
•who had thriven at the cost of the Momin Community. He also ccmtested t^ 
claim of the Muslim League as the sole representative of the Muslim Community 
in India. 


12th The twenty-eighth session of the All-India Muslim League Conference opened 
in Madras. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the President, could not deliver his address owing 
to indisposition. Mr. Hamid Khan, referring to the Moslem League s demnndB, 
said : “The demnnd for Pakistan which implies the establishment of independent 
and separate Moslem States on the basis of n confederation docs _ not run 
counter to the idea of India’s political unity, nor does it^mean the viviswtion 
of India, since the basis of Pakistan has existw at nil time in this country. _ _ 
The Civil disobedience started by Sunnis against the decision of the authontiM 
nt Lucknow, banning their procession on Barn-Wafnt day was suspended 
pending the result of negotiations with the Government. 

Bai Bahadur Lain Ram Sarnn Das. leader of the Progressive Party in the 
Council of State, presiding over the 22nd. session of the All-India Khntriva 
Conference in Calcutta, expressed the opinion that India’s best interests lay in the 
victory of Britain in the War. 

At the Bengal Provincial Medical Conference nt Dum Dum, a plea for a 
uniform standard of medical education was put forward. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, presiding over the fifth session of the All-India Cul- 
tural Conference at Bolangir, expressed the view that Indian culture was a 
synthesis of practically all the cultures that had come to the country in the 
wake of forei^ invasions. 

His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, Maharaja of Cochin, died nt Chowera. 

Ginni Tirath Singh, chairman of the Reception Committee, addressing the 
Bind Akali Conference nt Karachi, said *. “Nationalism is the political cult of' 
modern India, and while this cult is in the course of development, we find a 
separatist trend being introduced by Mr, Jinnah in his Pakistan scheme.” 

18th. The main points of the Trade Agreements signed by the Governments of 
India and Burmn were published in New Delhi. 

The subjects committM of the All-India Moslem League discussed amendments 
to the League’s constitution in Madras. In the absence of Mr. Jinnah, the 
Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad presided. 

The question of launching ’‘direct action” ns contemplated in the Madura reso- 
lution of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba was to be decided by the All-India 
Committee of the Mahasabhn. The decision was taken by the Working Commit- 
tee of the Mahasabha which met nt Nagpur under the presidentship of Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar. 


Mr. M. Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, presiding over the second annual session 
of the Bihar Mel-Milnp (Bihar Provincial Unity Conference) nt Hazaribagh, 
observed ; “The perpetual source of discord and disunity will remain so long 
ns the _ so-called male nations of the world do not abandon the insensate game 
of maintaining harems of weaker nations. To appeal to those who have lust of 
domination is to appeal to Philip drunk. The real question is how to moke 
Philip sober,’’ 

Mabant Digvijayanalh of the Gomkli Temple, Gorakhpur, presiding over the 
Hindu Conference nt Allahabad, urged that the Hindus should join the Army 
nud Police forces and prepare for the defence of the country. 

14th. "^e second sitting of the open session of the All-India Moslem League began 
in Madras, when Mr. M, A. Jinnah delivered bis presidential address.— 
Mr. J innah in bis address, surveyed the activities of the Moslem League and 
retorr^ to the determination of the organization to establish Independent States 
in certain areas in India. The Moslem League, he said, would not under any 
circumstances agree to any constitution of an All-India character with one 
Oovernment nt the centre. 

1 Committee of the All-India Moslem League adopted a number 

movXfint^nnd tu i® -M<ihntmn Qnndhfs civil disobedience 

movement and the change of the creed of the League, 
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Ten thousand spectators, mostly Moslems, watched the Sunnis offer civil 
disobedience on the grounds adjoining the Idgnh. 

Dr. Enbindrannth. Tagore received numerous congratulatory messages on the 
occasion of his 80th uirthday which was celebrated by the Visva-Bharati at 
Santinikentan. 

15th. At the open session of the Moslem League in Madras, an amendment to the 
All-India Moslem League’s constitution making Pakistan its goal, was 
unanimously passed. 

A Governmeut communique on the riot situation in the Dacca district, issued 
in Calcutta, said : “The Hon. the Chief Minister and the Hon. the Revenue 
Minister have returned from Dacca, where they discussed the situation with 
local officials and with prominent members of both communities. The Hon, 
Nawab Elhawaja Habibulla Bahadur is still in the city.” 

The commnnal situation in Sind was considered at an emergency meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Karachi, which expressed 
the opinion that things had not improved at Sukkur and that there was still 
some sense of insecurity, particularly in villages, 

leth. Dr. Eajendra Prasad when shown the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah in 
his Madras speech that the Congress should examine the Pakistan scheme, said 
at Patna : It is no use asking the Working Committee of the Congress to 
consider a scheme which has not been worked out and the details of which are 
not known to the public.” 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association, in 
a broadcast speech from Calcutta described the part that the Indian Jute mill 
■ industry was ploying in the war effort. 

17th. The United Provinces Government refused permission for a deputation of the 
Bind Coi^ress to interview Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in the Kami prison. The 
U. P. Government replied to Mr. P. Tahilramani, Secretary of the Sind 
Provincial Congress Committee, regretting its inability to grant an interview for 
the purpose desired. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from Madras, in reply to the one made 
by Babu Eajendra Prosad, asserted that the principle of partitioning India 
should be accepted first and then only would come the question of details. 

The progress^ of Satyagraha in the province (Bihar) was reviewed by the 
Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee which met at 
Patna under the presidentship of Dr. Eajendra Prasad, The meeting was 
attended by representatives of the different District Congress Committees also. 

18th. At Abmedabad, five persons lost their lives and about 70 were injured 
ns the result of communal disturbances in the city. Several shops were reported 
to have been burnt. 

Prominent members of the Justice Party (Madras) met Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
, and discuBsed'with him the general political situation and how best the 
Moslem League and the Justice Party could work together for the attainment 
of their objective. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, delivering the presidential address to the Tanjore District 
Hindu ‘ Mahasabha Conference held at Eumbakonam, explained the implications 
of the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League and appealed to the Hindus 
to rally behind the Hindu Mahasabha in its fight for freedom and safeguarding 
the position of the Hindus. 

Mth. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in a Press statement from Patna, said : “I '.have seen 
Mr. Jinnan’s statement issued from Madras on April 17, in which he has 
sought to make two points, and charged me with turning and twisting things. 
The first point is' that the Congress need not wait for the details of the 
scheme of Pakistan, but should accept the principle forthwith and then the 
details may be worked out._ The second is that the Congress is responsible 
for the failure of negotiations to arrive at a settlement and that the Congress 

position has been most arrogant and dictatorial Gne would like to know 

from Mr. Jinnah how and in what respects will Pakistan differ from these 
existing independent Moslem States and if it will not differ, how it will be 
. , able to give protection to the Moslem minorities in the rest of India any more 
' than these existing independent Moslem States have been able to give.” 

The Raja of Monmudnbad, presiding at the Malabar District Moslem League 
. Conference at Palghat, said that if Mahatma Gandhi came to terms with the 
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MoBlems and accepted the Pakistan echeme, the commnnal problem wonld be 
solved and Moslems would fight shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus for 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydemhad issued a firman, in which 
he stated inter alia : “It can never be expedient during war time for thonghtless 
people to publish mischievous articles in local newspapers Or for irresponsible 
organizations to hold meetings for making speeches and passing resolutions, 
nor is it proper for one community to make unnecessary remarks against 
another or throw ridicule over it." , . .1 

Bardar Bantokh Singh, leader of the Gpposition in the Punjab Assembly, 
welcoming the delegates to the Pumab Traders Conference at Amritsar, made 
a detailea criticism of the legislation affecting trade and industry particularly 
the general Sales Tax Act, enacted by the Punjab Government. 

Bardar Amar Singh, President of the All-Indin Sikh League, at a function 
arranged in his honour at Karachi, declared : We will rather be annihilated 
than submit to a communal raj 'and we wonld_ never leave our motherland, 
religion and community and will not permit the establishment of * 
communal raj.” 


20ih. There was a further deterioration in the riot situation at Ahmedabad when 
trouble spread to the outlying areas of the city. The total number of 
casualties were over 65 killed and about 390 injured. The Governor, Sir Roger 
Lnmley toured the riot affected _ areas, then proceeded to the Civil Hospital, 
and saw the people injured in the riots. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, addressing the 
annual meeting of the University Court, declared : Though the present war, 
in which civilization itself it at stake, demands all our energies and all the 
money which we can afford, yet there is one service which it would be falsest 

of false economy to cut down, even at a time like the present I mean the 

eervice of education.” 

Mr P. V. Naidu, General Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahnsabha, presiding 
at the Tanjore District Hindu Sabha Conference at Kumbakonam, declared that 
if the British Empire collapsed it would ho most disastrous to Hindus. 


21st, Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdrew the civil disobedience movement In 
an interview in Bombay, be said *. ‘T adhere to all that I said at the initiation 
of the struggle. I h'au no foolish illusion about a sudden miracle happening. 
It was conceived to be, and it remains, a silent declaration of unquenchable faith 
in the power of non-violence even in the midst of circumstances so terrible 
and BO baffling as face the world today. — ^“I believe more in the efficacy of the 
incalculable force of an inscrutable Divinity than in the efficacy of the calculated 
and calculable forces that the combined powers of destruction can bring into 
play on this little planet. That incalculable force has somehow or other to 
not through human ^cncy.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a statement to the press, made 
an appeal to his countrymen not to give way to panic, but to do their utmost 
to prevent any breach of the peace. 

In connexion with Congress Batyagraba in the Punjab, Mr. Prakasb Oband 
of Qojra was sentenced to nine months and to a fine of Es, 26. 

The Tanjore District Hindu Mahnsabha Conference, under the Presidentship 
of Dr. P. V. Naidu adopted a resolution, among others, recommending to the All- 
India Committee of the Hipdu Mahnsabha that the Madura resolution on direct 
action should bo reconsidered purely from the point of view of serving and 
advancing the Hindu cause. 


22n_d. The riot situation at Ahmedabad, according to official reports, definitely 
inniroved, and apart from the mill area, the city returned to normal conditions. 
The total number of arrests in the city of Dacca in connexion with the arrests 
WM 1,016, whiio that in Namingani Subdivision was about 875. 

The “Hindu” commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on civil disobedi- 
Gandhi’s reply to the suggestion that the present individual 
civil disobedience movement should be called off, is not surprising from one 
whose primary. preoccupation is with those moral issues which are at the root of 
fllnslmtiOT 1’ merely find in the present war an extended and terrible 

I Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Bengal Local Self-Government 

1 nmenoment ) Bill, 1941, ns passed by the Legislative Council came up for con- 
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Bideiation, the measure met with strong opposition from the Bose Group and the 
Krishak Proja Party. 

The Government of Bengal decided not to accept the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake prosecution themselves on behalf of Government 
servants when they were defamed. 

Dr. Rniendra Prasad, in reply to the representation made by the Manbhum 
District Oongrcss Committee, expressed the opinion that no Congressman should 
seek re-election to a local body even in his individual capacity once the Congress 
as a Party had with-drawn from it. 

Mr. L. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India, moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons, to extend for another year the proclamation under which 
the Governors of the Indian Provinces would assume the powers of Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Nawab Bahadur Ynr Jung of Hyderabad, President, All-India States Muslim 
League, addressing a big gathering of Muslims at Bangalore, stated that 
Hindusthan never had b^een, and never imuld be, one political unit and there 
could never be one nation in India. He claimed that Pakistan was the only 
solution for developing the interest and culture of Muslims. The meeting was 
organized by the Mysore State Muslim League, 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at a meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Political Leaders, 

SSrd. The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly which began on 
February 3, concluded when the House was prorogued. The only item on the 
agenda was the consideration of the Local Self-Government ( Amendment ) Bill 

1 _ r *1 _ a J S 


read a Tneasace received from His Excellency Sir Arcbibald Wavell, Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Imperial Forces in the Middle East, in reply to the 
message sent by the Assembly through His Excellency the_ Governor of Bengal 
and the Oommnnder-in-Ohief in India, expresssing its rejoicings at the capture of 
Keren and Harar, and congratulating the Indian troops and other units of the 
Imperial forces on the gallant part played by them in bringing about those 
successes. 


24lh. The heads of agreement arrived at by the delegates of the Governments of 
India and Burma concerned with the Indo-Burma trade negotiations were publi- 
shed, They gave details under two parts, one relating to teriff treatment of Burma 
goods on import into India and the other relating to tariff treatment of Indian 
goods on import into Burma. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkar, presiding over the All-Bengal Economic Conference 
in Calcutta, stressed that the problem that confronted India was essentially 
one of production and not distribution. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad characterized the statement of Mr. Amery as “most 
disappointing and unhelpful.” , , 

Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, President, National Liberal Federation of India 
remarked that Mr, Amery ’s statement “does not lead ns anywhere.” 

Sir Chimonlal Setalvad said ; “The demands put forward by the Bombay 
Conference have been rejected by Mr. Amery ; no other result was possible. 

Sir B. Radhakrishnan declared : "The way in which the proposals of the 
Bombay Conference have been treated by the Secretary indicates that, even in 
this cnais, Britain is not willing to part with power in India.” 

Sir P. B. Bivaswami Aiyar declared in an interview ; ‘‘The latest speech 
of Mr. Amery in the House of Commons will not bring about any solution of 
the constitutional deadlock or any of the easing of the political and communal 
tension in this country,” 

A Bill to amend the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act was published 
in a Gazette Extraordinary at Lahore. 

25th. Communal riots again broke out in Bombay city and the police had to open 
fire at three different places along Mohamedali Road to deal with mob violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi made a statement from Wardha, on Mr. Amery’s speech in 
the House of Cornmons : "I have read painfully the long report of the debate in 
the House of Commons on India. Distress has been known to have softened 
people's hearts and made them mindful of facts. But Britain’s distress has 
evidently left Mr. Amery absolutely cold and untouched. The callousness makes 
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me more than ever confirmed in my opinion that the ^ngtesfl must abide by its 
policy o£ non-violence inepite of the heavy odds facing it.” 

26th. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by the Oommissioner 
of Police, toured the riot affected areas in the city and made enquiries at 
various points about the steps taken for the strict enforcement of the curfew 
and for the prevention of breaches of the peace. 

The Audit Report, 1941, on the Administration of Finances in Orissa disclosed 
that the budget estimates for the year 1939-40 included a provision of Bs. 172.82 
latos in the voted section, and the exMnditure actually incurred amounted 
to Be. 161.57 lakhs, showing a saving of Bs. 11.25 lakhs. 

27th. Mr. 8. Srinivasa Bastri, presiding over a public meeting at Mylapore (Madras) 
declared : "We ask the Congress people to come back, lead us and protect us in 
this time of great trouble. Their place today as people who hold our confidence 
and suffrage, is beside us, and not in prison cells.” 

A communique was issued regarding the deliberations at the conference of 
party leaders in the Bengal Legislature held in Calcutta under the presidentship 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. It stated inter alia : 

"The Conference desires to emphasize strongly the paramount need for 
maintaining unity between all classes and communities, particularly in view of 
the latest developments in the Near East. It urges upon all communities the 
desirability of potting aside all communal or sectarian prejudices which might 
be the cause of discord.” 

The members of the Standing Committee, of the Bombay Leaders’ Conference 
who were present at Allahabad, namely, Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad. Mr. M. S. 
Aney Saraar Sant Singh and Mr. B. Shiva Eao, opened informal discussions 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, as President, at his residence. 

28th. The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference after its deliberations at 
AllahabaA issued a statement observing : "The Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference have read Mr. Amery’s speech in the House of Commons 
with the care which they deserve. The Committee very much regret that the 
speeches should have betrayed such an amazing misunderstanding of the real 
political situation in India and displayed such an unsympathetic and unbending 
attitude towards the aspirations of India. 

"The Committee feel that Mr. Amery has missed the opportunity of winning 
public confidence which was offered to the British Government with the best 
intentions by those who have a vivid appreciation of the dangers of the 
international situation.’’ 

Mr. P. N. Brahma was unanimously elected ns the Mayor of Oalcnttn for 
1941-42. 


29th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement on Mr. Araery’s speech in the House 
of Commons, observed : “Bluntly put, Mr, Amery is mortgaging our future to 
certain intractable^ Jeaders. Exproienoies of the hour are not always consistent 
wiA lasting xmlicies seeking to achieve permanent good of a vast country like 
India. Has Mr. Amery such a permanent policy ?” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, presiding at the Bihar Provincial War Committee meeting 
at Muzaffarpur observM : Knowing as I do the pulse of my countrymen, I can 
honestly and conscientiously assert that 99 per cent of the population are not 
only against Fascism and Nazism but they feel that Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
sn^Bs would be the end of all India’s political ambitions.’’ 

The Government of Bengal decided to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the disturbances in. Dacca. 


30lh. The_ Dacca Chamber of Commerce at a meeting adopted n resolntion 
requesting His Excellency the Governor to ‘ nesume his special responsibilities 
^"der the Goveniment of India Act and restore peace and order in the town 
tn the resumption of normal business conditions, 
jyfdyabathi Seth and Sriraatl Bhagwanti were convicted by the 
additional District Slagistrate of Amritsar under the Defence of India Buies and 
®®>'h3nced to 9 months’ simple imprisonment each. 

■m'T b ‘'j'^®';MiIap” Unity Association was formed Muzaffarporo with 
Mn Safi Daudl, Ex-m.p.A. (Central) as its President. ' 

1 m Bengal, accompanied by the Oommissioner and 
otnor local officials visited several areas in the Dacca district. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem Leagne, 
in releasing the correspondence between him and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Bapru, remarked that he was always willing to meet Mahatma Gandhi 
or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation on 
the political deadlock in India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in releasing the correspondence which 
passed between him and Mahatma Gandhi, observed that Mr. Jinnah 
wanted to see "Mahatma Gandhi or any other Hindu leader on behalf 
of the BQndu Community”. But Mahatma Gandhi was not willing to 
agree to the condition imposed by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement observed that the Non-party leaders’ 
Conference in Bombay was engineered by the agents of the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. The statement occasioned vehement pro- 
tests from the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru also emphatically contradicted the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. S. C. Mookeriee, President, Indian Christian Association, 
Bengal, at a general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, exhorted 
' his audience to help Britain in her hour of trial as the destiny of 
India and England was indissolubly bound up. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement on the communal 
riots in Bombay and Bengal, regretted that the influence of the Con- 
gress was “practically unfelt during the dark days” and remarked that 
Congress influence was to be measured not by the number of members 
only but by its leavening quality. 

Dr. Eabindranath Tagore’s 80th. birthday was celebrated in 
Calcutta and in other parts of India. Felicitations were conveyed to 
the poet. 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government repudiated the theory propound- 
ed by a Muslim organization, that the Sovereignty of the State belonged 
to the Muslims only. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, President of the 
Hindu Muslim Unity Association, in a statement issued from Calcutta 
strongly criticized the Pakistan Scheme as advocated by Mr. Jinnah 
and remarked that the scheme could never be wholeheartedly accepted 
by the Indians. 

His Excellency the Governor-General gave bis assent to the Act 
for the further amendment of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, 
which provided that the Provincial Government might, by notification, 
supersede for a specified period not exceeding three years, a district 
board which was dissolved and was awaiting reconstitution. 

There was a representative gathering of Hindus and Moslems at 
Patna for discovering ways and means of bringing about a peaceful 
settlement of the problems of the two communities. Dr. Eajendra 
Prasad, Khan Bahadur B. M. Ismail and M. Yunus addressed the 
gathering. 

Sir Henry Gidney in a message to the Jubbulpore branch of the 
Anglo-Indian Association, strongly advised the members of his Commu- 
nity to render every possible help to the King and Country. 

g 
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Tha death occurred of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-Presidenfc 
of the Indian National Congress. . • , 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to the Secretary, Gnjrat Provincial 
Congress Committee, stated, "That people should flee for their lives 
for fear of the goonda should he intolerable”, and advised every one 
to resist the evil-doers either non-violently or violently as the situation 
demanded. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for India, declared; "It is intended that the Government of India 
should be carried on by India, for India, in India and not from 
’Whitehall.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, observed at Bangalore that 
the bonds ■which united the Hindus and the Muslims ■were far stronger 
than all the differences "which were stressed by interested parties. 

Ist. At a May Day labour rally in Oalcnttn, Mr. Safintulln Khnn made a call 
to the working classes of India to unite in order to fight the menace of Nazism 
and Fascism, 

The Holkar Government appointed a committee to go into some of the 
grievances of laboutere including the_ question of an additional allowance 
necessitated by the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnnh, President of the All-India Muslim League released the 
correspondence between him and Sit Tej Bahadur Snpru and issuM a statement 
to the Press, stating inter alia : “He (Sir Tej Bahadur) charnoterises me ns nn 
‘intractable leader’, when by my letter dated February 10, 1941, I at once 
showed my willingness, ns suggested by him, to meet Mr, Gandhi or any other 
Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation.” 

2nd. The report on the administration of Mysore for the year 1939-40 lovenl^ 
the great strides made in the development of industries and commerce nnd the 
nil round progress witnessed in all spheres of Governmental activity. 

Srd. Dr, N. N. Law presiding over the first annual general meeting of the_ Bengal 
Bonks Association held in Onlcuttn, referred to the difficulties which most 
Bengali Banks were experiencing on account of the coming into force of the 
Bengal Sloneylenders' Act with effect from September 1, 1940. 

Mr. B. 0. Mukherjee, President, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, at n 
general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, observed : “It is our boundon 
duty to help Britain in every possible way in the life nnd death struggle with 
Germany, Our destiny is indissolubly bound up with that of England. If 
England goes under, the consequences will be disastrous to India, noy to the 
whole world.” 

The number of dead in the communal rioting in Bihar-Shareef nnd neighbour- 
ing villages was reported to bo 21, according to official information received 
at Ranchi. 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru, in releasing the correspondence which passed between 
him nnd Mnhatmn Gandhi in his efforts to bring Mr. Jinnnh and the Mnhntmn 
t^ether with n view to solving the political dead-lock, issued n statement : 
“In his statement Mr. Jinnnh says that he showed his willingness to meet 
Mr. Gandhi, or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation. 
He wouId_ have been more accurate if he had drawn attention to the following 
sentence, in his own letter to mo, *I have always been ready nnd willing to sea 
Mr. GanMi or any other Hindu lender, on behalf of the Hindu community nnd 
do oil I can to help the solution of the Hindu-Moslcm problem, — “The 
words on behalf of _ the Hindu Community’ which ho has omitted in his' 
statement, but which are found in his letter, would go to show that ho 
wanted Mr, Gandhi to sec him in that professed capacity. Mr, Gandhi ns will 
appear from his letter, was not in a position to agree to this condition. There 
Jinn*ah’’ ®°ded, nnd it was no use carrying the matter further with Mr. 

Jinnab, in n statement from Nandi Hill, observed that there was 
ample evidence before him to show that the l^mbay Confereaoo was engineered 
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by agents of tJie CJongtess and the Hindu Mahasnbhn leaders and that also •well- 
known and prominent Congress lenders remained in the background and that 
Sir Tej Bahadur Bnprn conscionsly or unconsciously let his name be associated 
with the move. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the tJ. P. Provincial Moslem Xicague 
held at Lucknow, under the presidentship of Nawab Sir Mohamed Ismail Khan, 
a resolution expressing disapproval of Mr. Amery’s utterances on the Mosleln 
League’s demand for Pakistan and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement thereon, was 
passed. 

Bth. Dr. P. V, Naidu, General Secretary of the Hindu Mnhnsabha, in the course 
of a statement from Madras made an emphatic denial that the Hindu Mahnsabha 
had any hand in the Bombay Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi published a note in the May issue of the Sarwodaya : “The 
movement for the conduct of which I am responsible, may prove a vain effort. 
If I represent no one but myself and if I remain true to my faith, I may be 
satisfied, but so far world peace is concerned the effort will prove inadequate in 
terms of the present”. — “For producing the desired result during the lifetime of 
the present generation it will be necessai^ to give an unmistakable demonstration 
that a substantial part of the nation is behind the effort. Much more has to 
happen before such a demonstration becomes possible. The present movement is 
a humble attempt in that direction. Man can only make an honest attempt.” 

Mr. K. Brinivason issued a statement from Madras with reference to 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement on the Bombay Ck)nference observing inter alia : “This 
is the first time I have come across such a report. The allegations made therein 
are absolutely false and baseless.” 

Mr. M. B. Aney, m.l.a. (Central) at the annual meeting of the District 
Association, Teotmal observed : “All political and prudential considemtions 
combine in emphasising the importance of the youth of the country flocking to 
the military profession, whose gates are now flung wide open to all and sundry,” 
Cth. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement in reply to the one made by 
Mr. Jinnoh in which the latter made certain observations regarding the 
conference of non-party leaders in Bombay. He observed inter alia : “Mr. jTnnah 
finds himself nt bay and that must account for the intemperate and at places 
vitriolic language which he has used in denouncing the Bombay Conference. — 
’’Mr. Jinnah says that the resolution is a ‘worthless document intended purely 
for purposes of propaganda to mislead the ignorant and credulous people of 
India’. I know and I regret that in this country ‘ignorant and credulous people’ 
have been very much exploited by certain parties, but if the resolution was so 
worthless, why is Mr. Jinnah wasting so much of his time and mine 
over it f” 

Mahatma Gandhi directed that Sind should be considered outside the 
Batyagraha ^ne and Congressmen of the province should continue their 
normal activities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement on the communal riots, said : 
"Hindu-Moslem riots that have broken out in many important places in the 
country must have saddened all sane people. My ^ef, however, is special. 
Congress influence seems to have been practically unfelt during the dark days, 

"We have proved ourselves barbarians and cowards in these places Congress 

influence is not to be measured by the number of members on the Congress 
register but by its leavening quality.” 

Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore addressing a public meeting 
in Madras, said : “The end of this war will leave this world in a dreadful 
state of disorganisation and ruin. The world would have to be rebuilt, society 
renovated, philosophies reassimilated, and ways of life reshaped.” 

After five days’ suspension of business ns a protest against the Punjab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, Shops were opened throughout the province. 

7th. Dr. Enbindranath Tagore’s 80th birthday was celebrated in Calcutta and in 
various other places. Felicitations were conveyed to the poet. 

Sir Henry Gidney, M.n.A. ( Central ) in a statement from New Delhi on 
the Indian political situation, pointing what should be done pending communal 
settlement, said : “1 consider Mr. Amery’s demand for a Hindu-Moslem settle- 
ment before there can be any change in the present cofastilution a wise decison 
especially nt the present time when the peace of every country in the world is’ 
threatens from outside.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi isaued a statement to the Press, re : Bihar riots, and observed : 
"The account of the riot makes painful reading. I have studied the vanous 
statements regarding them also. Eajendra Babu has gone to Bihar to nut the 

whole of his weight in favour of sanity and peace Peace will somehow be 

restored, if it has not been already, by the police and the military. But this can 
only be a Superimposed peace. Eajendra Babu’s, ns every Congressman’s and, 
for that matter, every sane citizen’s business is to find out the cause of 
the riots. Unless this is done, there is no likelihood-, of permanent peace.’’ 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, through a Gazette Extraordinary, 
repudiate the theory propounded by the ‘Majlis I Hidndul Muslimeen’ '(a Muslim 
organization) that the sovereignty or the State vested in the_ Muslims of the State 
and that His halted Highness merely embodied “the Muslim ' Sovereignty’’ and 
disclaimed the charge of the Majlis that the Government’s attitude was respon- 
sible for the theory, 

8th. Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru issued a statement from Allahabad, with regard to the 
canard r^arding the convening of the Bombay conference and the authorship^ of 
the resolution of the conference, and said that Mr. K. Srinivasan, Mana^ng 
Editor of the Hindu never prevailed on him to convene the Conference and the 
resolution was not drafted by Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari. The only person who 
asked him to preside over the Bombay Conference was Sir Jagadish Prasad. 
Later on Sir N. N. Sircar expressed his satisfaction that ho had agreed to 
preside.' 

The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference in a statement in reply_ to 
the one issued ny Mr. Jinnah, said inter alia : “At the Moslem League meeting 
in Madras, Mr. Jinnah adopted the orthodox Delhi view towards the Bombay 
Conference. He had even the audacity to say that the Hindu Mahasabha had 
repudiated it although ho must have known that Dr. Bhyama Prosad Mnkherji, 
President of the Mahasabha was a member of the Standing Committee. His 
attitude came very handy to Mr. Amery whe said that he was not sure who the 
actual supporters of the Bombay resolution were. — “Mr. Jinnah has now come 
out in bis true colours. No scheme of Government will satisfy him even for 
the period of war unless it is in furtherance of the disruption of India, And 
yet Mr. Amery asks the President of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, 
to address his proposals not to the British Parliament but to Mr. JinniA.’’ 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, submitted a 
memorandum to the Government of India embodying their views on some aspects 
of the problem of post-war economic reconstruction in reference to certain 
observations made by the Commerce Member of the Government of India during 
the general discussion of the Finance Bill in the Central Assembly. 

Congressmen, members of the Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
others attended a meeting at Gaya to condemn communal riots, Khawaja Sir 
Muhammad Noor, former Judge, Patna High Court presided. 

0th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend by another 
year the experimental period for the special press concessional rate for press 
messages sent over the trunk telephone between midnight and 6 A, M. 

Millowners from different parte of India met in conference representatives of 
the Department of Supply to discues matters relating to military requirements of 
cotton textile goods. 


loth. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course of an article in the Tweniieth Century, 
the caption, "Mr. Amery and the Bombay Conference’’, observed : “For 
the British generally to agree to the demand for the dissection of India will bo, 
I maintain, an act of black treaohe« to India." 

His Elxcdlency the Governor of Bengal, by an order issued under the Defence 
m India KuIm, rescinded from May 7 the Bengal Government order dated 
^o^mber 26, 1940, passed on all printers, publishers and editors of newspapers 
in ^engal, rcquinim them to submit all matters relating to military subject with- 
in the province and Assam military district, before being published in any news- 

scrutiny to the headquarters of the province and 
Assam Distnck Fort William, Calcutta. 

i.Voou I^cal Self-Government Amendment Act received the assent of his 

bixcellcncy.tho Governor of Bengal. 

tlin Hidayatullnh, Minister for Law and ordw, addressing 

vfhn convened at Snkkur, declared: "Either the badmash elements 

w oment riots should be wiped out or 1 am fully prepared even to lay down 
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my lile for ranking Sind safe for peaceful citizens and am determined to main- 
tain pence at any cost." ... 

To diBcusB the situation created by the Government proposal to restrict imports 
of newsprint, a deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society waited 
on Sir Knmnswnmi Mudalinr, Commerce Member, Government of India. 

11th, Mauivi Yusuf Ali convened a meeting at Fnridpur, with a view to devising 
ways and means for maintaining communal harmony. Khan Bahadur Eahamat 
Jan Ohowdhury presided. 

The Committee of the U. P. Liberal Association passed a resolution at Allaha- 
bad, urging His Majesty’s Government to make a “clear un^nivocal declaration 
that they will not entertain any proposal to destroy the tentorial integrity and 
unity of India". Pandit Hridnyanath Kunzru was in the chair. 

His Excellency Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of Orissa, visited Chowdwar, 
the site selected in 1934 by the Orissa Assembly for the capital of the province. 

12th. Sir K. V. Eeddi Naidu presiding over the Meelad celebrations of the Govern- 
ment Muslim Servants’ Association in Madras, said that there was no Hindu- 
Muslim problem in the Province, For years they had been living ns brothers 
and he hoped that the relationship would continue for generations to come. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, criticising a statement issued by Dr. Rajendra Prasad on 
the communal riots in Bihar, said that Dr. Bajendra Prased, just as he had 
admonished the Hindus in Bihar should also have given a word or advice to the 
Muslims in Bengal. "Why had not Dr. Rnjeudra Prasad condemned the riots in 
Dacca ? “Every well-wisher of the country", added Mr. Savarkar, “should re- 
alise that the sooner peace and good-will are restored and the Hindus and Mus- 
lims come to live as good neighbours, the better for us all. But if the Muslims 
continue to take the aggressive, it may be that the Hindus suffer in the beginn- 
ing but the Muslims shall also have to pay the bill". 

18th. A press communique stated : “The Italian mountain stronghold of Amba 
Alagi, already in grave danger from the north by the steady advance of Indian 
troops, is now seriously menaced by the approach from the south of Abyssinian 
patriots and South African forces.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
strong disapproval of the manner in which the disturbances in the Dacca distret 
were dealt with by the Government of Bengal, was expressed in a resolution. 

The special committee appointed by the Mysore Government on March 6, 1940, 
(re ; Prison Reforms), with Dewan Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar as 
chairman, submitted their report to Government on April 3, 1041. The abolition 
of whipping and solitary confinement as forms of judicial punishment were 
unanimously recommended by the Committee. 

The Hon. Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, President of the Hindu-Muslim 
Unity Association issued a statement from Calcutta, in which be observed inter 
alia ; “Mr. Jinnah, whatever his ideology may be, is to be congratulated on his 
far-fetched proposition of building up a Pakistan edifice in India resting on a 
flimsy foundation which concensus of opinion will do all in its power to prevent 
being established. If Mr. Jinnah could have, by any contrivance, got himself 
promoted from the grade of a political leader to that of a despotic ruler, he 
might have thrust hie Pakistan scheme nolens volens on the heads of the 
helpless people of India, who even then could not have wholeheartedly 
supported it.’' 

A representative gathering of Hindu and Muslim citizens of Patna, heard 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Khan Bahadur B. M. Ismail, President of the Bihar 
Muslim League and Mr. Mohamed Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, speak on the 
necessity of living in harmony and pence, at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Patna Peace Committee. 

14 th. His Excellency the Governor-General gave his assent on the 9th May 1941 
to the Act further to amend the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, which provided 
that the Provincial Government might, by notification, supersede for a specified 
period not exceeding three years, a district board which had been dissolved and 
was awaiting reconstitution. 

The Government of Bombay sanctioned a scheme for the grant of subsidies 
and loans to artisans for the purchase of appliances and tools and to provide 
them with working capital. 

IBth. The Government of Madras issued a communique explaining the 
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circumBtcincoB which led to their action in declaring the Karshaka Sanghams of 
South Kanara and Malabar districts to be unlawful aSBOoiationB within the 
meaning of the Oriminal Law Amendment Act. , t-u • i 

Mr. A. Eama Aiyar, presiding over the Madras Provincial Educabonal 
Conference at Rishi Valley, Madanapnlle, made a comprehensive analysis of the 
problems facing educationists in the province. Burveyinfj the gen^eral and 
all-round failure of the prevailing system, ho pleaded for a vigorous and radical 
policy of reform. He also emphasised the imperative necessity of adopting the 
mother tongue ns the medium of instruction. _ . .. 

Lord Haney, in the course of a discussion at the East India Association, 
(London) declared : “If India is not providing as much war equipment as she 
might, it is because of Britain’s own lack of preparedness and not the fault of 
the Indian Government. 

leih. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, tendered hjs resignation of the 
dowanship of the State following an interview with His Highness the Maharaja. 

The question of maintaining the supply of electricity in Calcutta and the 
surrounding industrial areas of the 24 Peres, Howrah _ and Hooghly and the 
towns of Asansol, Chittagong and Dacca during a period of emergency, was 
under the active consideration of the Government of Bengal. 

17th. An official notification was issued from Bangalore: “His Highness the 
Maharaja has been pleased to grant Sir Mirza Ismail a years’s leave preparatory 
to retirement, to take efiect from June 1, 1941, from which date Eajmantra- 
pravina N. Madhava Eao Will officiate as the Dewan of Mysore.” 

The conference convened by the Mayor, Mr. M. H. Gazdar, to consider the 
question of maintaining internal security at Karachi, was attended by prominent 
citizens representing various organizations including the Congress, the J^ague 
and the Hindu Sabha. It appointed a committee, with the Mayor as chairman, 
to keep vigilance and interview the Ministers for the purpose of taking adequate 
action in emergency. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview with the President of the Mysore State 
Muslim League, at Bangalore, declared that the Pakistan Scheme of the All- 
India Muslim League had nothing to do with the States.- 
Mr. F. R. Pilot, who nrrive(rin India, to represent New Zealand on the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, in the course of a statement to the Press at 
Simla, said that the Dominion was eager to play its part in the economic and 
millitary organization of the Eastern Group and of the British Empire ns a whole. 

Sir Henry Gidney, in a message to the annual general meeting of the 
Jubbulpoie branch of the Anglo-Indian Association, said: “Service to the King 
and Country, in times of crisis like this, is an instructive attribute of the Anglo- 
Indian, and I have no doubt that it will continue to be so for over.” 

18Ui. The Government’s scheme for training aircraft mechanics to provide personnel 
for the Air forces was explained by Mr. P. H. Davy, Chief Inspector of Air- 
craft, in a broadcast talk from Delhi. 


loth. ^0 death occurred of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-President of the Indian 
National Congas at “Amjad Bagh ’’ his residence in Mylapore (Madrash 
Mr. Tushnr Kanti Ghosh, presiding at the fourth annual general meeting of 
^he Film Journalists’ Association in Calcutta, suggested formation of an 

All-India Film Journalists’ Association on the lines of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference. 


Government control of newsprint prices and issue of licenses and quotas to 
newspapers were urged by a denutntion on behalf of the Indian Languages 
Newspaper Owners’ Association of the Bombay Presidency, which waited on Sir 
Itnmaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member. 

Mr. L._S. Amcry, accompanied by Mrs. Amery, visited 50 Indian technicians 
at work in a Qoveniment training centre in London. Mr. Amcry said: “The 
result of your training will, I hope, bo an advantage to eadi one of you, . 
enahling you to earn better money when you get back to Indio and to make a 
yonr native _ home. But the object of your coming here is 
something more than that. It is (hat you should servo your country, India.” 

'ynnue, former Premier of Bihar in a Press interview at Patna, 
N, Fazlnl Huq, Bengal Premier, to convene a 
tiin Provincial Ministers and former Ministers with a view to solving 

uio impasse and giving wholehearted support to war cfiorls. 
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aisl. In connexion ■witb the pteptvTRtion o£ new electoral rolls for the Central 
Logislntive Assembly, steps were taken by European Association, Calcntta Branch, 
to ensure that tbo name of every European who was a qualified elector was 
placed on tbe roll. , , ^ . r. 

A Bcbcme for tbe reorganization of tbe Bengal Textile Institute at Serampore 
was formulated by the Bengal Mill-owners Association at the instance of the 
Government of Bengal. 

Tbe President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, issued n stalement 

■ regarding the progress of Satvagraba for the period of six months ending with 
the 5th May, 1941 from November 20, 1940. During the period, Batyagrahn was 
carried on with great vigour and enthusiasm in the fourteen districts of Andhra, 
of the 2,161 approved Satyagrahis who offered civil disobedience, 1,115 were 
arrested, prosecuted and convicted, 1,040 wore either not arrested at all or were 
let off some time after arrest. 

22nd. In Bombay, within a fortnight of the withdrawal of all restrictive orders in 
connexion with communal tension in the city, Hindu-Moslem riots broke out again 
and within half an hour a number of cases of stabbing and stray assaults occurred. 

Sir B, Rama Eau, formerly Agent-General for India in South Africa, in an 
interview in Bombtw, said ; “The present Government in South Africa is sympa- 
thetic towards the Indian problem and the presence of Mr. Hofmeyer in the 
Cabinet is n guarantee in itself that the Indian question will be dealt with not 
only sympathetically but also liberally.” 

28rd. The Empire Day message was sent by the chairman of the Royal Empire 
Society, Loudon, to all fellows of the society in India through its Secretary, 
Mr. R. B. Lagden. 

Sir Badridas Goenka, President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
at the quarterly general meeting ot that body in Calcutta, advocated an active 
policy ot industrialization of India. 

Fourteen Ba^agrahis who shouted anti-war slogans in Madras were convicted 
by the officiating Chief Presidency Magistrate, under the Defence of India Act 
and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. Mrs. Krishna Bai Nimbkar 
( wife of Cant. V. D. Nimbakar J, a medical practitioner, was among the 
Satyagrahis who were sentenced, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to Mr. Bhogilal Lain, Secretary, 
Guiorat Provincial Congress Committee, said : “That people should flee for 
their lives for fear of the goonda should be intolerable. They ought to possess 
the capacity of resisting goondashahi i reign of the goonda ) violently or non- 
violently. If my interpretation of tbe Congress creed is correct, the Congress and 
Congressmen may offer non-violent resistance only and they are sure to succeed. 
But we should tell the people, in tbe clearest possible terms, that running away 
in fear is cowardice. It is their duty to offer resistance, even violent, if they are 
incapable of non-violent resistance which is a worthy way.” 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets (Amendment) Act which was passed 
by the Punjab Assembly, received the assent of His Excellency the Governor. His 
Eiscellency also accorded hie assent to Punjab Urban Rent Restriction Act, 

24th. The Government of Bengal appointed the Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair 
(President) and Mr. W. M. 0. Sharpe, I.O.S., District and BeBsions Judge 
(Member) to constitute the committee of inquiry into the disturbances in Dacca 
city and district. 

Communal tension continued in Bombay. Eight persons were stabbed. 

25th. At Lahore, in resnonse to an invitation by Mian Iftikaruddin, President of 
the_ Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, over one hundred representatives of 
various communities naet at his residence, to explore ways and means of 
fostering communal harmony in the province. Sir Abdul Quadir presided over 
the meeting, which passed a resolution appealing to every section of the people 
of the Punjab to work for fostering peace and goodwill in the province. 
The meeting formed a committee of eleven members to give practical shape 
to the programme of the meeting. 

The formation of a ''Muslim Defence Council,'’ consisting of "Muslim leaders 
and statesmen such as Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Mr, A. K, Fazlul Hiiq, Sir 
M. Saadulla, the Nawab of Ohhatari, etc. under the presidentship of H. E.' the 
Viceroy or a Muslim ruler as suggested in a resolution at Bhopal, should be 
moved at the special session of the All-India States' Muslim Iieague at Ajmere. 
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26th. Brilishi troops were called out in Bombay to help the police in queliing 
communal rioting in the city. 

A further extension of the Bengal Government’s youth welfare scheme was 
under active consideration of the authorities. 

Sir E. K. Shanmukham Ohetti, Dewan of Cochin, requested His Highness the 
Maharaja to permit him to retire from office as Dewan on June SO. 

In a message to the members of^ the Mysore'.University Union, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah advised them, “not to be led away by the slogans and high sounding 
words of lenders but to hear them and to maintain your own independent judg- 
ment on every question.” 

27ih. A meeting of the "Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League was held in the office of the Moslem Leagne. Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Huq, 
President of the Provincial League was in the chair. The Committee diacussea 
the n))peal preferred by certain Moslem League members of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration against the decisions of the Calcutta District Moslem League concerning 
the Moslem League Municipal Association and the formation of a coalition party 
in the Corporation. 

28ih. Two persons were killed and 15 injured in the communal disturbances in 
Bombay City. There was no organized rioting, disturbances being mainly i i the 
nature of stabbing or assault. 

Mr. P. K. Eao, former Secretary, Servants of India Society said at Poona, 
“The scheme of Pakistan is a first attack on the central Government itself which 
at any rate, will have control over all in the geographical limits of India, 
whether Muslims or Hindus.” 

29ih. Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, in a 
message on the occasion of his 69th birthday, observed : “Hindus should t«t 
all national and iuternational politics and policies through the Hindu point 
of view alone." 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Indio, 
speaking with the “full authority of the Government” ns Chancellor of the Leeds 
University, declared : ‘It is intended that the Government of India should be 
carried on by India, for India, in India, and not from Whitehall.” 

The potentialities of the Eastern Group Supply Council ns an efficient 
organization for pooling the resources of the Empire Countries for the snccessful 
prosecution of the war and also for the solution of many postwar economic 
problems, were stressed by Sir Bestrnra Stevens, Australian representative on the 
Council, when he was entertained at a party given in his honour by Mr. G. L. 
Mehta, Vice-President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta. 

_ Communal tension instead of abating in Bombay, spread to the north of the 
city, where three stabbing cases occurred. 

Miss Eleanor Eathbone, M.P., in an open letter addressed to some Indian 
friends, said that she saw a risk that the attitude of most of her British friends 
who were concentrating on the question of how far the British Government 
might be blamed for the Indian deadlock and what they could possibly do to 
end it might mislead non-co-operating Indians into thinking that all progressive 
minded British people were with them in throwing the whole blame on the 
British authorities. Hence, she said, she was moved to take the opposite course 
by trying to set down the opposite side as she saw it — the case against 
non-co-operators. 

A public meeting was held in Bombay, under the presidency of the Mayor, to 
welcome the members of the standing committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

Babu I^jendra Prasad in a letter to Dr. Byed Abdnl Latiff of Hyderabad, 
“The Congress never refused to discuss any scheme and any proposal 
for bnnfnng about a settlement of the communal problem. Our trouble has been 
that we have never been allowed to get to the stage where concrete suggestions 
could be put forward or considered.” 

80th. ^e Standing Committee of the Newspapers Editors’ Conference met at 
oiraio, with Mr. K; Srinivasan, president, in the chair, and devoted the whole 
BiuiDg to a dUcoBBion of complalnte of non^observaTico of the agreement arrived 
to the PrcBB fo the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s Btatoments 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, observed at Bangalore : “I am convinced 
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that the dififerences between the Muslim population in India and the much older 
and larger Hindu population that are stressed today, for making drastic changes, 
are negligible beside the bonds that unite them as children of one Universal 
Creator and as citizens, by ancestry, of a common country,’’ 

Khan Bahadur U. Musa Sait, President of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras, said "unless India was given full control over Finnnc,e, Defence and 
Foreign Affairs, a solution of the political deadlock would not bo possible." 

The Sikh Political Conference at Lahore adopted a resolution urging the 
complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council, and the inclusion of a Sikh 
among the members. 

SlsL The Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference continued 
discussions on questions relating to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statements and agreed to address a letter to the Government setting forth its 
views on those questions and particularly clarifying its Delhi resolution on 
. the subject. 

A Mysore Government Gazette Extraordinary said : "Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, having requestea Hie Highness the Maharaja to 
permit him to lay down his office, His Highness has been graciously pleasM to 
allow him to retire from public service with effect from June 1,’’ 

The Standing Committee of the All*India Women’s Conference in Bombay, in 
the course of a statement on the Hindu Law Committee’s questionaire, stressed 
the need for a radical change and a complete overhaul of Hindu Law and a 
demand for the enactraeut of a Universal equitable law to replace the different 
personal laws. 


June 1941 

The chief incident of the month was the sitting of the All-India 
Committee of the Hindu Mahasahha, in Calcutta, which discountenanced 
the Madura resolution on ‘direct action'. 

The Biots Enquiry Committee appointed hy the Government of 
Bengal commenced its sitting at Dacca, under the presidency of Mr. 
Justice McNair of the Calcutta High Court. 

Dr. Eahindra Nath Tagore, in a spirited reply to the open letter 
addressed to Indians hy Miss Eathbone, M. P., pointed out the indis- 
cretion and impertinence of the lady in throwing out a challenge to the 
Indian conscience on the score of ingratitude. 

The Government of India declared the Khaksar organization to 
he an unlawful association. The Provincial Governments were also 
instructed to take necessary steps to suppress the said organization. 

The .Government of India announced the decision of establishing 
a Departmental Committee to advise on Defence matters. 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Eeconstruction 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member. 

Bardar Dasaundah Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, 
exhorted the Sikhs to join the Hindus, Moslems and others in helping 
the successful operation of the War, 

At a meeting, under the presidency of Dr. Eajendra Prasad, at 
Patna, it was decided to establish Peace Committees in the Districts of 
Bihar with the help and co-operation of the people of all shades of opinion. 

- Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, ex-Minister of the Central Provinces, 
presiding over the South Indian Anti-Separation Conference at Kum- 
hakonam, strongly opposed the ‘Pakistan Scheme’ with all its implications. 

10 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from "Wardhagani dononnced the 
outrages perpetrated hy the rioters in Bihar and particnlarly the 
murder of a Muslim family. He advised the evil-doers to surrender 
themselves to the authorities for suffering any punishment which 

might be inflicted on them. , , i t 

Second Lieut. Premindra Singh Bhagat of the Corps of indmn 
Engineers was awarded the "Victoria Gross wibli the approval ot His 

Majesty the King. _ , 

A group of Oxford youngmen, comprising Hindus, Mushms and 
Europeans issued a programme designed to solve the Indian consti- 
tutional deadlock. vir ^ j i,- 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar in an interview at Wardha, advised his 

countrymen to miss no opportunity of joining the Army, Navy and 
Air Porce, especially in view of the war situation. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha re- 
commended to the All-India Committee ^ of the said Sabha not to 
give effect to the Madura resolution on “direct action”. 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasahha, at its session 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution, postponing the question of launch- 
ing a campaign of “direct action” on an ijl-India issue as suggested 
by the Madura resolution. 

The Government of India decided to establish an Advisory 
Panel of Accountants. Its function would extend over general Accoun- 
tancy questions relating to the terms of contracts for war supplies. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad laid the foundation of the first ship build- 
ing yard at Vizagapatam. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi addressed a letter to Mahatma Gandhi dis- 
cussing “organized violent resistance.” 

The Council of the National Liberal Eederation of India met 
at Poona. The Council while recommending whole-hearted co-operation 
in the war effort at the same time urged His Majesty’s Government 
to declare that they proposed to make India a free and equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Ist. The Standing Oommittee of the All-lndin Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
at Simla and ended after paaeing several resolutions. 

An elaborate memorandum setting forth the Hindu point of view and seeking 
facilities for Hindus to entrol themselves in the armv and navy from Mr. V, D. 
Savnrkar on behalf of the All-India Hindu Mabssabha Militarization Board was 
submitted to His Excellency the Oomniander-jn-Ohief by Sir J. P, Srivnstava 
■when he interviwed His Esoellenoy at Simla. 

A deputation of a large number of newspapermen led by Mr. Devados Gandhi, 
noting President, Indian and Eastern Newspapers’ Society waited on Sir 
Bamnswami Mudalinr, Ckimmorce Member, Government of India, at Simla, to 
discuss questions arising out of Government control of newsprint and the serions 
dearth of shipping space. 


2nd.. The Committee appoint^ by the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
riots in the Dacca City and district commenced its sitting in the ofBco of the 
Divisional Cpmmi^oner. The Committee consisted of. Mr. Justice McNair, 
president, and Mr. W. Me Sharpe. 

A Press Note issued from Simla stated that discussions between rcpreson- 
tatives of the Government of Bengal and the Government of India concerning 
commenced on May 29, concluded on June 2. 
uiw Govomnient proposed to levy a punitive tax on the inhabitants of 

rT 11 i"ainfcnanco of a strong police force in that subdivision, 

His Excellency the Governor 6f fhe Punjab papsed on order directing that 
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■within the limits of the Punjab, no person forming part of a procession should 
carry any arm. 

8rd. The riot situation in Bombay sho'wed a definite improvement. 

The need for organizing Moslems of Calcutta, was emphasized by Maulana 
Nazir Ahmad Chowdhury presiding over the conference of the Geilieral Council 
of the Calcutta District Mosletn Lwgue. 

It was learnt from Simla that one hundred instructors were being imported 
from Great Britain for training of technicians in India. One hundred and fifty 
centres were already at work and their capacity was being increased to train 
ten thousand candidates. The number of candidates under training was believed 
to be five thousand. 

The Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee, accompanied by the District Magistrate 
Mr. J. George, and a party of representatives of the various communities and 
organisations and their counsel inspected the damaged places in the city. 

Six fighter squadrons of the R. A. F. were named by the Air Ministry after 
various parts of India following the dispatch of gifts of money to the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production for purchase of aircraft. 

4th. A fresh communal incident was reported from the Bihar subdivision which 
was the scene of rioting towards the end of April. 

The ex-Kaiser died at Doom. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore in a statement on the open letter addressed to 
Indians hy Miss Rathbone, M. P., said, inter alia; ’'The lady has ill-served the 
cause of her people by addressing so indiscreet, indeed impertinent, a challenge 
to OUT conscience. She is scandalized at our ingratitude — that having drunk 
deeply at the wells of English thought we should still have some thought 
left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, so far ns it is represen- 
tative of the best traditions of Western enlightenment, has indeed taught us 
much, but, let me add, that those of our countrymen who have profited by it 
have done so despite the official British attempts to ill-educate us. We might 
have achieved introduction to Western learning through any other European 
Language.’’ 

Reuter’s Diplomatic Correspondent learnt that the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speech at Leeds, was in no sense a formal declaration of policy, and did not in 
any way modi^ the declaration already made by H. E. the Viceroy in the 
name of Hie Majesty’s Government. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad^ ( Deccan ) in the course of a circular he 
addressed to certain political leaders in the country, said that a solution of the 
communal problem was possible if at least the substance of the Muslim League 
demand was conceded. 

Bth. A Government of India communique issued in Simla stated that steps were 
taken to declare the Khaksor organisation an unlawful association wherever 
necessary. — Provincial Governments were instructed to take all steps they consi- 
dered necessary "to dispel the menance which the action of these misguided 
persons has brought into existence. 

In the Assam Assembly, Khan Bahadur Bayidur Rahaman, Revenue and 
Finance Minister, made a statement on the floods in Bylhet district, 

6th. The decision to establish a Departmental Committee to advise on Defence 
matters, was announced from Bimla. 

The Committee would consist of ten non-official members of whom six would 
belong to the Central Legislative Assembly and four to the Council of State. 
The Commander-in-Ohief would be the President of the Committee. 

The Khaksar organization having been declared an unlawful association by the 
Central Government, Khaksars were rounded up in the various parts of India. — 
Following the action taken by the Government of India, more provincial 
Governments, namely, the Punjab, Sind, Bihar, Grissa, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Delhi implemented the instructions from Simla and declared 
Khaksars an illegal organization. — A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
in Simla, announced that the Government _ prohibited the carrying of belchas 
in public places by members of the association, commonly known as the 
“Anjuman-i-Khaksarnn.” 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Reconstruction Committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, the Commerce Member. 
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The Dacca Riots Inquiry Committee gave directions about the large number of 
documents called for by the Hindu MaSasabhn. 

Sardar Dasaundab Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, in an 
appeal to the Sikhs to join hands with Hindus, Muslims and otliers, to_ keep -the 
enemy away from India's boundaries, said: “The present is just the time when 
we (Sikhs) should make a huge effort to bent even our own every brilliant 
martial record of the past. Our history is full of marvellous achievements on 
the battlefield.” 

7tb. Following the ban on the Khnksar organization, the rounding up of the 
members of the organization continued in tlie various parts of India. 

A message from Simla stated that the strength of the Khnksar organization 
was believai to total something over 30,000,— of this number about 14,000 were in 
the United Provinces, 6,000 in the Punjab and the remainder distributed in 
smaller numbers in other parts of the country. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, Government of Bengal, 
addressing a public meeting at Barisal, made a statement on the basis of notion 
which the Government pressed to take regarding relief measures in the cyclone 
affected areas. 

The Assam Assembly concluded consideration of amendments to the Assam 
Motor "Vehicles Rules, 1940. Before the House was prorogued, a motion moved 
by the Premier, Sir Mohammed Saadulla, to the effect that tbe Government 
should take steps to incorporate the amendments passed in the House in the 
body of rules in the light of discussions in the House, was carried. 

Mr. Ram Kumar Jhunjhunwnlla, President of the Marwari Associntion, at the 
annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, criticized Government’s 
policy with regard to the industriaiization of the country vis-a-vis the war. 

In view of the communal tension prevailing in the country, it was, decided to 
establish Peace committees in the Districts of Bihar with the help and co- 
operation of the pTOple of all shades of opinion. It was also decided to organize 
a Bhanti Dal con8ieting_ of men and women pledged to non-violence, under the 
patronage of Dr. Rajendra Prasad for the purpose of promoting communal 
harmony.— The above decisions were arrived at a meeting at Patna, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad presiding. 

8th. Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, ex-Mininter of the Central Provinces, presiding 
over the South Indian Anti-Sepnmtion Conference at Kumbakonara, entered a 
strong caveat that the partition scheme was wrought with grave risks and danger 
to the future happiness and prosperity of India. 

llr. M. A. Jinnoh, at a reception held at Bangalore, advised his co- 
religionists to choose the lender of their community very carefully to avoid any 
disappointment. 

University Committee appointed by the Congress Ministry with Pandit 
^ilkanta Uas, M. Xj. a. ( Central ) ns chairman, submitted its report to the 
Uoveraimnt ot Onssn recommending the establishment of n separate university 
for the Province. 

The 0. P. Government directed the district authorities not to arrest any 
person for merely giving intimation of his intention to offer Batvagraha. The 
decision of the Government was the result of a ruling by the Lahore High Court 
that merely giving intimation to offer Batyogrnha did not constitute any offence 
under the Defence of India Rules. 


Maharaja of Mysore, in inaugurating the joint session of 
“Wa^^ui "fder the reformed constitution of 1940, observed : 

‘ M remember that, in a State like ours the interests of the 
P°rernment are fundamentally identical and that the 
ficial ^and^transfmt?^ between different sections are for the most part snper- 

in4ate?a f ^ Nizam’s Government 

DHwee Bonds ^ ^ ^ Government of India 3 percent 1941-42 

® statement from Wardhagonj : "I have rend and re- 
voked murdcr'nf^n Official account of the cool calculated and unpro- 

Thonch Raiptirlrn R family, including an infant girl three years old. 

Bihar it is^nnpn^hiA fA^ glorious work -on behalf of communal peace in 
The pemetratoriL ^'rn opinion on this cruel crime., 

fli whoever they may be, have done no good cither to Ihcmiclve* or 
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to their religion, if they have any, or to this country. This I say apart from juy 
views on '‘Ahimsa” I Buggest that on no ground, even of violence, can such 

murders be defended “1 therefore, advise the perpetrators, with all the force 

my words may posaeBS, to deliver themselyea up unconditionally to the authorities 
for such punishment as the latter may think fit to award.” _ 

A number of resolutions were passed by the Anti-Separation Conference at 
Kumbakonam. Mr. M. Y. Shareef presided.— The main resolution which 
was unanimously carried, stated : "It is the considered view of Musalmans 
from all parts of South India assembled at the conference that the two- 
nation scheme of Pakistan, envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim Community 
in India for which purpose it is avowedly declared, but would also be 
definitely detrimental to its growth, expansion and solidarity and would 
further result in the disintegration of the whole country which has all along been 
treated as such, and that it would eventually lend to internal strife, thereby 
exposing the country to foreign exploitation.” 

lOth. A Press Communique from Simla stated, “His Majesty the King Emperor 
approved the award of the Victoria Cross to Second Lieutenant Premindm Singh 
Bhagat of the Crops of Indian Engineers.” 

The possibilities of fabrics produced from indigenous silk on _ bandlooms in 
Bengal being used for the manufacture of parachutes were being investigated by 
the Government of India. 

The Bengal Government decided that during the period of an emergency, the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly would sit from 9 A.M. to 12 noon and the Council 
from 2-15 p.m. to 4-15 p.ii. 

Mr, Gopinath Singh, General Secretary of the U. P, Congress Socialist Party 
was arrested at Lucknow under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Buies. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan opened another Bed Shirts Camp near the Shah 
Alam Bri|^e in Peshawar district- 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in an 
interview in Madras, declared : “It will be a tragedy if the Hindu Mahasabha 
is committed to any form of 'direct action’ under the present circumstances.” 

Dr. Moonje observed at Nagpur : “It will be suicidal to the Hindus to embark 
on any programme of ‘direct action, at the present moment.” 

The Budget session of the Mysore Eepresentative Assembly met under the 
new reformed constitution. 

A Press communique from Simla stated that the Government of India and the 
Government of Burma were anxious, if possible, to reach an agreed solution of 
the various problems relating to Indian immigration into Burma, As a result 
of preliminary discussions both Governments were of opinion that a stage had 
been reached where personal negotiations offered a reasonable prospect of success, 

11th. Acting for the ‘'Argonaunts”— n non-party youth movement of the Demo- 
cracies — a group of Oxford Youngmen comprising Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans, issued a programme designed to solve the Andian constitutional dead- 
lock. The signatories constituted themselves into an initiative group to be known 
as the Indian Collaboration Committee. Their plan, inter alia, declared that 
Indian Home Buie should be vested in the Viceroy and the Viceroy should 
create a National _War Cabinet composed of prominent Indians. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje in a circular which he issued to all the members of the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha (from Calcutta) expressed the view : 
“That this is not the time for going to jail by launching direct action." 

12tb. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha interviewed 
at Wardha regarding the Madura resolution of the Mahasabha on ‘direct action’, 
said: “I cannot say whether it will be modified, revised or dropped in Calcutta. 
As a war is on and ns the international situation is worsening it is essential 
that we should be knocking at Government’s door for admission to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. India, particularly Hindus, should avail of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the war and be ready for defending the country,” 
Eesponsible section of tribes in North Waziristan took a reasonable view of 
events in Iraq and expressed relief at the restoration of constitutional Government 
in that country. 

Hie Excellency the Viceroy received a number of messages from General de 
Gaulle and the heads of various Allied Governments, acknowledging the contri- 
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bution ot Es. 2,00,000 made from the Yiceroy’s War ParposeB Fund and express- 
ing keen appreciation of India’s generosity. 

18th. Members ot the All-India Committee ot the Hindu Mahasabha mot in 
Calcutta and had an informal discussion about the questions to be considered at 
the meeting of the Committee. 

Captain Nimbakar, General Secretary, Hindu Babha, in a telegram to Mr. v. 
D. Savarkar, said : "All Madras members of the All-India Committee with the 
exception ot one, are opposed to direct action.” 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee addressed an appeal to Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Huq, the Bengal 
Premier, stating inter alia : "We are at the cross-roads of history. India has to 
come to a decision whether her Hindu and Moslem sons shall plunge her into 
primeval darkness under cover of which they are to thrust the dagger into _ each 
others’ hearts or they are to carry on the civilizing and nationalizing mission 
founded by her sons ot the last generation.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, presiding at a meeting ot the Khalsa De- 
fence of India Leagne, held at Oakover, Simla, observed : "We are one, we 
should be one, and we must remain one.” 

Dr. Khan Bnheb, cx-Premier of the Frontier Province replying to an address 
presented to him at a public meetiim at Srinagar, held under the auspices of 
the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, said that India could not make 
any progress unless communalism vanished and the people were united. 


14th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, decided to 
recommend to the All-India Committee not to give effect to the Madura 
resolution on "direct action” for the time being in view of the deterioration in 
the communal situation.— -The other resolutions discussed by the Working 
Committee related to census, communal riots in different provinces, constructive 
programme, organization of volunteers, military training and the havoc created 
by the cyclonic storm in Barisal and Noakhali. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava sent a telegram to Mr. V. D. Savarkar : "United 
Provinces solidly against direct action in any form in existing international and 
internal situation ; Hindus stand to lose greatly by any such precipitate move. 
We must concentrate all our energies on militarization and industrialization.” 

Aoharya Kripalani in the course ot an article on "Communal Biots and 
Satyagraha” asked ; ‘‘Can an effective non-violent way to tackle the communal 
problem be devised when peaceful negotiations fail ?” Answering the question 
himself, Acharya Kripalani said ; "If we rule out violence and if we are not to 
rely exclusively upon martyrdom, we have, in my opinion, to devise some scheme 
of non-co-operation.” 

When the All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met in Oalcntta, a 
resolution draf^ by the Working Committee suggesting that the Madura 
resolution on ‘direct action’ should not be implemented, was placed before the 
meeting. 'I be resolution was proposed and seconded by Dr. B. S. Moonje and 
Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee, respectively, but its consideration was postponed. 

16th. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its session in Calcutta, 
(ae_ recommended by the Working Committee) passed by an overwhelming 
majority a resolution that the question of launching a campaign of direct action 

Buggrated by the Madura resolution be postponed. 

The Comniittee fimved ftt the decieion ttikiDg into coDsideration the develop- 
ments since December 1940, both national and international and particularly m 
view of the widespread and organized aggression on Hindus,” which, it was 
stated, was their paramount doty to resist and crush, and also in view of the 
fa^ that the war was rapidly aproaching India on both frontiers. 

Great cMcern was expressed at the communal riots in Dacca, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Oawnpore, Bihar Shareef, Bhiwani (Punjab) and other » parts of the 
county by the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a 
rBBomtmn adopted at its meeting in Calcutta, Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjeo 


circumstances of the Dacca riots was 
at Dacca before Mr. Justice Me Nair (President) and Mr. W. Me Bharpo 
xr the Inquiry CoramlttM. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi. Homo Minister in Bombay’s former Congress Government, 
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issued fl statement from Bombay, drawing attention to the urgent need of 
restoring communal harmony in the country. 

Tributes to the memory of Mr. C. Das were paid at a largely attended 
meeting in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, on the oceasion of the 16th anniversary of his death. 

Mr. Mahadev Desni, addressing the students of the Gujarat Vidya Mandir 
at Ahmedabad, made an appeal to face any communal disturbances that might 
occur again with God on tlieir lips, 

17th. Sir Bertram Stevens, Lender, Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council, in an address on “Problems of Today and Tomorrow.” in Calcutta, 
declareu: “India can fight n total war ns much ns any other country. This is a 
war of production, and India’s potential output is immense. This is a crisis of 
production on the Allied side and Britain’s need of the production of India and 
the Dominions is intense. At all costs this output must be expanded, even if 
economic life is transformed.” 

Acharyn Kripalani, General Secretary of the A. I. 0. C. issued instructions for 
the guidance of Batyagrahis and Congress Committees after consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

A Press Note from Simla stated ; “The Government of India have decided to 
establish au Advisory Panel of Accountants, consisting of not more than ten 
lending members of the Accountancy profession in this country. Its function will 
extend over general Accountancy questions relating to the terms of contracts for 
war supplies such ns those bearing on the system of payments, profit percentages, 
the scope and extent of the check to be applied on the accounts of contractors, 
etc. "Its functions will be purely advisory in character, but in view of its composi- 
tion, the opinion expressed by it will naturally carry great weight both with the 
Government and Industry. 

A statement on the nature and extent of Government assistance to weavers in 
the Mysore State was made in the Eepresentative Assembly, in reply to a question. 
The Dewan-President presided. 

A Press Note from Nagpur re ; prohibition in the 0. P. contained the obser- 
vation : ‘‘There is little doubt that a considerable part of the money formerly 
spent on drink is now being utilized by the ex-addicts to provide better food 
and clothing for their families. There is also the general opinion that the pro- 
hibition of country liquor has helped many persons to reduce, or clear their 
debts.” “ 

18Ui, The anniversary of the declaration of General de Gaulle, that Free France, 
under his leadership, would continue the struggle side by side with her Ally, 
Great Britain until final victory was attained, was celebrated in all cities and 
towns of the Free French Empire. 

At Ohandexnagoie a meeting was held under the presidency of Lieut, J. M. 
Mossontier, at which all the French officials and principal citizens were present. 

The Government of Bengal formulated a comprehensive scheme for the control 
of leprosy in Bengal. 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad, referring to the communal situation in the country, in 
the course of an interview at Wardhaganj, observed ; "The best and the only 
effective check is mutual trust aud goodwill, but the foundations of these are 
being sapped day by day by communal propaganda.” 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, prorogued the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly. 

10th. 'The Eao Committee on Hindu Women’s rights to property signed its report 
. at Simla. 

Besides recommending an enlargement of its terms of reference the committee 
recommended that where provincial legislation was immediately necessary to give 
Hindu widows the right of succession to agricultuinl property, such legislation 
should be undertaken without delay. 

A communique from Simla stated that the Government of India decided to 
establish an Indian purchasing mission in America. 

20th. Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National .Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, outlined his ideas as to the manner 
in which the post-war economic reconstruction in India should be carried out. 

Sir Jogindra Singh, ex-Minister, Punjab Govnrnment, in the course of a talk 
On ’’solidarity in this critical hour”, declared ; ‘‘Leaderless, India is dispersing 
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its gathered harvest of a country. They who ought to mourn, rejoice at the 
tragedy ; they who claimed to be cnstodians of India’s united resolve to tod 
her from poverty to power are dumb. They are unable to utter the word which 
would serve India to take her full share in saving the spirit of man and his 
heritage, the much coveted but ever illusory freedom.” 

2tet. The laying of the foundation of the first India-owned ship-building yard was 
performed by Dr. Rajeudra Prasad, a former President of the Congress at 

Vizagapatam. -j t. 

A statement issued over the signatures of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Kamos- 
wami Nehru, Mrs. Vijoylasrai Pandit, Raj Kumari Ararit Knar and others of 
the All-India Women's Conference in reply to the British Women's message to 
India’s AVomen, observed inter alia : “Let us point out the aiiomaly of British 
women asking India, though a slave nation, to help a slave owner in dislrras 
instead of asking the slave owner to undo the vyrong and cure himself of the 
initial sin and thus ensure the moral justness of his position.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, replying to an address at Vizagapatam, observed ; 
“Attempts are being made by the enemies of Indian nationalism to divide our 
country into various sections on the ground of the existence of different races, 
religions and culture, but whole country had believed the theory of different races 
and cultures. India had not only a great part, but was destined to have a 
groat future. We are one and shall continue to be one.” 

The Governor of U. P. sanctioned the payment _ot_ compensation to cane- 
growers in the Barabauki, Hardoi, Sitapur, and Khori districts at the rate of Rs. 
15 per acre for surplus cane. 

Dr. O. R. Reddl, Vice-Ohancellor of the Andhra University, in an interview in 
Bombay, observed: “I believe the installation of a National Government composed 
of representatives of the war-minded parties and organizations who are prepared 
to postpone consideration of the bigger issues till after the war is necessary 
if the country is to be roused to a proper pitch of enthusiasm and give fuller 
and more cordial support to Great Britain. 

22nd. Mr. Jamnadas Metho, M. L. a. (Bombay) speaking at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, expressed the view that the Indian National Congress had practically 
liquidated the political work for which it had stood for nearly 50 years. The 
meeting was organized under the auspices of the Radical Democratic Party and 
the National Democratic Union. 

Five Mrsons were injured in a clash in Bombay that occurred between two 
crowds belonging to different communities, when the police made a lathi charge 
and opened fire to disperse the mob. 

In a telegram to the Governor of the United Provinces, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya request^ the Government to inquire into the Agra Jail incident and 
suggested that His Excellency’s Government should make it clear that, until 
detenus were tried and convicted they should not be treated as criminals and 
should enjoy the privileges that detenus enjoyed before the new rules came into 
force. 

23td. The communal situation in the different parts of the country was diseussed at a 
conference of Bengal Congress workers with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, a member of 
the Congress Working Committee and Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, in the B. P. 0. C. office, Calcutta. 

The Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, handed over to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund a sum of Rs. 79, 999 ns a contribution from the officers 
staff and employees of the State Railway’s Coal Department, 

2fth. The Government of Bengal _ sanctioned grants of Rs. 3,00,000 ns agricultural 
Joans, and Rs. 60,000 for gratuitous relief for the cyclone affected areas in the 
Bakargnnj di^ot. Total grants made for the district amounted to Rs. 13,00,0(X) 
and Rs 1,00,000, respectively. 

^'’'"'^di'i ^imed, Vice-Ohanccllor of the Aligarh University and Dr. R. G. 
Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University informed Mr. Rohini'Knmar 
onowdnury, the Education Minister of Assam of their decision to accept the invi- 
Mtion to attod the meeting of the Select Committee of the Assam Univertity 
Bin in the first week of July. 

Mukherjee and Sir Azizul Huq, Vice-Chancellor of the 
of the Belect^^mmittro^*^^ eignificd their willingness to attend tlio meeting of 
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25th. The death occurred in Calcutta, of Mr. G. 8. Dutt, I. 0. S. (retd.) the Founder 
of the Bratachari movement in BeuRal. He was 59 years old, 

Mahatma Gandhi permitted Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, 
Bombay Government, to resign from the Congress. 

Mr. Walchnnd Hirnchand, Chairman of the Bcindia Company observed in 
Bombay, “No facilities, either for the steel required for the hulls of ships nor 
for ships have been secured for the proposed ship-building yard by the Govern- 
ment of India from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, in a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, referred to two points raised 
by Mahatma Gandhi, namely that those Congressmen who favour violent resis- 
tance must get out of the Congress and shape their conduct just as they thought 
fit and that a Congressman might not directly or indirectly associate himself 
with a gymnasium where training in violent resistance was given. 

26tli. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, while addressing a meeting of the 
Darjeeling War Committee, observed : “Let the slogan be ‘lena to defend.” 

Subscriptions to tbe Second Defence Loan for the week ending June 21, 1941, 
amounted to Be. 50, 20, 000. The grand total of subscriptions to all Indian 
Defence Ixians up to Juno 21, 1941 was Rs. 60,26,63,000. 

In the House of Commons. Mr._ Sorensen suggested reconsideration of the 
policy regarding shipping and ship-building yards with a view to considerable 
expansion. 

Mr. Amery pointed out that enquiries were progressing as regards the earliest 
date when productions of ships in India would be possible. Certain provisional 
steps had been taken with his and the Government of India's support. 

27th, There was a renewed outbreak of Hindu-Moslem rioting at Dacca. The police 
fired a round in order to scare away a riotous mob on Nawabpur Road. In view 
of the tecrudeecence of the communal disturbances, the Riots Inquiry Committee 
did not sit. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a meeting of lawyers at Dacca, urged them 
to form a peace committee with men of different communities. He said that they 
' should agree at least to maintain peace, and use no violence. 

Dr. Prasad, accompanied by Acharya J. B. Kripalani, later left for Calcutta, 
In the Mysore Legislative Council, Congress members, ivalked out ns a 
protest against the disallowance by the Dewan of an adjournment motion which 
had been held to be in order by the President of the Council and for which the 
leave of the House was given. 

28th. Disturbances continued at Dacca. The police opened fire on an unruly mob 
at Luxmi Bazar. 

A Press Note from Simla announced that a school for the training of A. R. P. per- 
sonnel on the lines of A. B. P. staff school in England would be opened in Calcutta. 

Dr. Rajeudra Prasad and Acharya J. B. Kripalani on their return to 
Calcutta from Dacca, met the local ConfpresB and Mahasabha leaders as also 
leaders of the Moslem Community, to discuss with them the communal situation 
in the province and to devise means for restoration of communal amity. 

T^e determination of the Indian Christian Community to do its utmost in 
taking its share in all measures in connexion with the successful prosecution of 
toe war. was reiterated at the Punjab Indian Christian Conference at Lahore, 
Diwan Bahadur B. P. Singha presided. 

The question of the privileges of the Mysore Legislative Council and its mem- 
bers in relation to articles in the Press was- discussed in the Mysore Legislative 
Council. The subject arose from an editorial in a local Kannada daily imputing 
certain motives to the Congress Party in the House in asking supplementary 
questions on a question. There was a full discussiou and the President promised 
to consider the matter and give his ruling. 

The Poona Journalists' Association passed a resolution protesting against the 
order issued by the Government of Bombay under the Press Emergency Powers 
Act demanding security of Rs. 1000 each from the Yeshvant Press, where the 
daily Kal, Poona, was printed and from the publisher and printer of the paper 
respectively because of an alleged objectionable article publised in the issue of 
May 25, 1941. 

29th. The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met at Poona 
passed a resolution affirming that India’s political, progress was only possible if 
the Democracies won the war, 

11 
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The Council, wMle of opinion that India should co-operata ■whole-heartedly in 
the ■war-effort maintained that the Government had failed to create the psycholo- 
gical atmosphere necessary for mobilizing to the fullest extent the resources of 
the county in men and material. It reiterated the Federation’s -demand for a 
National Government. 

The meeting further urged His Majesty’s Government to declare that they 
proposed to make India a free nud equal partner in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

SOih. Mr. M. N. Roy in an appeal from Dehra Dun inquired of the rank and file 
of Congressmen, if it were not more honourable to be in company of Churchill 
than to follow the pseudo-anti-imperialists who would continue the policy of 
extending moral support to Fascism. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, in connexion with the 
ceremony to mark the raising of the Assam Regiment, gave a message from 
Shillong. 

“For the first time in history a regiment of Indian Army has been raised in 
Assam and has been given the name "Assam Regiment.” We wish the nucleus 
of the regiment good luck, in the name of the province of Assam.” 

An A. B._ P. Staff School, under the anspices of the Government of India 
and on the lines of the A. B._ P. Staff School in England, was opened by Lt. 
Col. E. K. Yiend, Director-in-Chnrge, in Calcutta. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a hietory of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a_ vast outline and making such n comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in band. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
the promise of being some day cleveloped into what is called “scientific history” 
hns._ however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India s past a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far ns one can now make one’s 
inclusion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the 

that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here 
and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These 
nebulffi .have probably, a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, those vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galaotical 
system of detailed t\nd authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulic beyond that time still. 
Banning approximt^ly with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy matenal in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 

rolls on, with iiiscriptional and other kinds 
II ‘'o'l, domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 

evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
ttaditiOD, hereaay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always loin by the side 

ioBcriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
®^idence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
Tf documentary evidence and tradition hae, generally, lain neglected by 
been, generally, of little help to him in recoiietrucling, “on scientific 

S History. It has b^n, however, of 

great UM to the comparative mythologist, phiiologiet and anthropologist. 

nVpIfiinn seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 

well f India or of any other country, should do 

tTaet^r wTirnnt tones of the ekeleton he may have been able to pnt 

toufh of Yifp whth i:tp ; tving hi8tory_ unless they can be made instinct with the 
instlYYioifl in « r ^ ^ . tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious ' and social 
hnm later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 

^n nut oni ifiYe h ^ frame- work of chronology into which we 

mosa^ic of « on^ P ^ facts according to one imssible plan or other. Such a 
k Teonri imnYrHf ‘ (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
nlet^ SetnrY^ of hiaior necessary grouiid-plnn of history. But it is not the com- 
we^vB m histo^ ns an orgnnio process of evolution. So 

“phyBiolo^o^l”^hifm^, ^ ^ structural or morphological history and orgnnio 

tries f?kYE(r^n? comparison with some other ancient coun- 

oYhism^ nnS th^ “matcrinlB” for writing the first kind 

£& bJ* „T ffi&ZTS -liS “o:;4 

I^is Valley has been uuenrth^ in the 

beliefs is of the Shmerinif necording to current official 

Tot only very interSr discovered bring to light 

India in so remote a nnpt (.^^'^'’’ng in tlie western part of 

view, yet migrated into Indial n^^n^ding to the common 

thal may eventually even put into our hands interesting dues 

Vedio history. The Tnn^rit • 0?***"^ the riddles of our Vedio ana post- 

the soil of India fhnn Uofo or, r ’ instance, may have older and deeper roots in 

neouB with or earlier than the l'ndua°'\fnUnv^ or suspec^.. Nothing contemporn- 
vuiiicr man me indue Malloy civilisation has yet been unearth^ in 
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otherparta of the sub-continent. So the present trend pfsperalation is to regard 
the In^uB Valley civilisation as a sort of vredgo ^ dnven into Western India the 
whole of which was still at the low level of ahoriginal darkness (with 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidlan light level) probably 

by the races and civilisation of tanmmer. •• .v t, i •rii.vn 

^ We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forro^ot only of the Indus y alley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India, ihe fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. A-ud if immi- 
gration be admitted, W8_ have, probably, to admit not one but Bevernl^ successive 


graiion ue aamuteu, wb uuvo, iJiuunuij, lu — .... 

streams of immigration. Such theory, apparently’ called for to account for some of 
♦na f.rUinni f.nrninirR nnd ‘‘auddeu mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 

avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins nnd 


the critical turnings and ‘‘sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored 
^aracteristics. - 

The Rigveda 

The Eigveda— the earliest nnd the most informing and instructive "documentary” 
evidence that we possesB — appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” ahd in the Ganges Valley, nnd then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between 
Northern India (Aryyavatta) nnd Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered 
and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, 
still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of 
Ai^ryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart 
some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion ns of cultural assimilation, _ The process of 
Arynnisation in language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of 
different shades nnd degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost 
kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become 
part nnd parcel of the Aryan system. The Arynnisation of the Dravidian peoples, 
especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected 
process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is 
also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or 
even subordinated to the Aryan bat not lost in the latter. This power of assimila- 
tion of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern nnd without nt the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential In them— has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of n more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed for 
the political or national unity with which histories arc commonly familiar. Historians, 
accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and secs only the diversity 
which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of jarring elements 
of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have never known 
unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British, Of course, the 
introduction, in later times, of the Bemilic religions — Muhammednnism and 
Christianity— disturbed to some extent thenges-long unity and balance of the Aryo- 
Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn inth the sphere of influence of what wo may call 
the genius of India, In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural assimilation 
even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had risen as a 
revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— dnit yet ns a revolt from williin- and which 
dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its birth 
by being eventually absorbed and assimilated info the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old or later "revolts” have thus "squared their accounts" with the 
same parent religion, nnd have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordiunlion in which all the components 
^ make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side ns members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such dieintegrating forces ns 
have Bronshed up many an old nnd glorious civilisation of the worid. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not onlv in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social nnd political 
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ones. There hflve been many raids into India and invasions before and after Chns^ 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weafc 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which ever swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mabammadan Power— and the tinaV 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for lu least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the Brmsh 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with_ native _ help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Slaharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the rums of the 
Mohammedan Power in India, 

Unitary Indiak Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and_ milita^ 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, _ for the 
int^ity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for thar sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the '‘State”_ ns 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture (fid not favour the formation 
and consideration of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharmn (the Principle of human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. TTiey were but little affected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the sprit of Dharma ( which shonld not be translated ns religion ) has 
definitely and systerantically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. TTie old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dbarmasbastras ( or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other ‘Teforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of oflTence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras ( or Digests ) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Earanyana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mnto- 
nals for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronologicwil 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times wo do 
possMs a very full, Informing aud instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Schmars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
me ancient orders and specimens of ideas, belieis, and practices that existed in India, 
lint oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
Btandpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand mneh less 
appreciate p civilisation (not confined to India bat, possibly, reaching some of its 
grcaiMt heights in this country) which was essentially of a diflcrcnt kind, and cannot 
tucrelorc, bo represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on tho 
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rnnd which hfis throuch a long, long match, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. 'The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient ciyiUsalion wo have 
yet not serioLly studied and rightly understood. Much of_ that civilisation wo still 
TCgard, without understanding, ns consisting of “savage magic, meaningless ritualism, 
"theological twaddle’’ and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics, i here is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us n curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and whnt is about the lowest. But lot us pass on. , ^ ^ 

Coming to “historical’’ times wo find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than n brilliant raid. His yictorious 
armies could only cut off n small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but coulJ not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “wnr-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and ho had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over’’ with him. _ _ 

After hie death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
' went to pieces. Ohnndragupta, who became the king of Mngndlin, proveil himself 
too powerful for the Grenk invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Ghnndraguptn, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Seleucus ns an ambassador to the court of Ohnndra- 
guptn, left n very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attaint by the Hindus centuries before the Christian cm. And this high civilisa- 
tio 1 was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times such ns the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese, 
Chnndragupta's son was Bindusara- who was succeeded by Asoka (260-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts^ and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stage, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Partbia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in n surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dvnabty * 

KnniBka,_ who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and ns n 
patrmi and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujiain would 
TOrae time, nse and shine in the midst of the moving vnstness of Indian waters' 
In the banning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputm in Magadba ns the Gupta dynasty emerged into Power - 
SnmMragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandrngnpta, greatly distin- ‘ 
gmshed themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promqting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, n glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilCTim Fa-hien 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their adminiWation iust' 

• To'^wds the end of the fifth Century -when the mUe Ks from 

Central Asm began to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dvnas^ 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a re^vaf and 
reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture evidenced 
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efipecially by the literature of the Purnns ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assirailation). More than a 
century bad elapsed ofter the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asokn. Emperor Harshn, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for hie geeat prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

MEouBVATi India 

After the death of Harshn, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may bo called the mediteval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into n state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding figures like 'Vikramnditya would occasionally appear on the stage -, but 
such events were few and far between. In the South ol India was being enacted n 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhrns, Bnllnvns. Ohalukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Knshraere in the North, Kannuj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice oven passing was the rise of the Bajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fed, and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mohamedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second qnarter of the 7th century had to 
encounter and ultimately beat down. Qnzrnt, Malwn, Ajmer, Kanavij and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy— n drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have over since lived in human memory ns models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to eraulote. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth entury, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it snrvivM the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which PritWi Raj, the hero, the 
lost of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Bhnhjahnn and 
Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it consitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohnmedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mohammedan impact wos 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and n Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th, 
century. Even this did not mean either n complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to bo noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in_ diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of tiic mediaeval nge In India were marked by a conspicuous look . 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ' dark’’ Age. In the Gupta period^ and. in the centuries before and after, 
n marvellous process of social. Cultural and religions reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Yedic scheme of social economy (involving ns it did the four Vnrnas or 
caste" and the four Ashrams or ‘‘stage’' of life) was being transformed through fl 
process of adaptation, asBimilalion and multiplication which made society more 
Mtnprchcnsive and at the same time more complex. ‘The influence of Btidhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and nsBimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions, 
iue grodoal assimilation of Budhism itself was n phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. qje Vedic religion Burvived but it was transformed. The Parnnns and Tnntrns 
renewed and gave n new expression to the Sanatnna Dharmn. In tho domain of 
lueraturej art (both useful 'and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and stifl nro of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
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PhiloBOpherB like Shtinkarncharya and Bamnnuja and also other Pjoneers and 
maBtera in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 

of India co^d, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troublci 

politiM^^ whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and British penods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
ot initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent^ and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijnyanngnr in the South, thoso of Pratap, Sbivnji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others o. g, those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, Slinisters, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan kele 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India ns foreigners but they did not remain here ns foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the efifeots of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were ns much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu "heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussnlmans ot a common "hearth and homo” naturally tended 
to breed a oonsoiousness ot community of interests in both ns India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Arynn cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— o. g. in 
Sufism and Vedantio mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine" to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
hom^e. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of vei 7 fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. Jn fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventunllyl 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Bher Bhah. Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs -like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West-never unlearnt the art 
°J^.pS“hng and governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaii for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Bikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis 
tenng its affairs in the three "presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving- and consolidating its growing- nnH 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and thn 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
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of defence which soon becnme involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1767. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co operation of the Natives of India. It was so oven during the critical 
period of the Bepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal" of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acte of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-Qeneral- 
in council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and becnme a political and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. Tile functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary ' 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India's contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India, By that 
Act dyarchy or a fcnd of dual responsibility was estaolished in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were ''transferred” to Ministers { not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature ), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In 

g ractice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers fwho were appointed by, 
eld office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
mter, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Forty, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
the_ legislatures, both provincial and central, in tolling numbers and hy its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
tmwelMme labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Ooramission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress idimlogy was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
aaopted a resolution sotting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
owaraj. A campaign of civil disobedionco followed to create “sanctions under the 
i^wdersWp of Mahatma Qan^i who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 

Round Table idea was broached rather too late ; 
but Mahatoa Gandhi after concluding, what is known ns the Gandhi-Irwin 
that subsequently. 'Iffio result of the delibemtions of 

iu offer of CO o ^°’^V°^ Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The fall of France in June, 1940, stattled the world into rovi- 
sing its ideas on men and things, on the re-distrihntion of the forces 
and resonrces of the world. Men and women came 
Co-operation realise that the philosophy of life and conduct 

RnssKTemany ^^ich the National Socialism of Ge^any represented 
has got a revolutionary quality which by its strengtn 
had acquired a status that could not be ignored any longer. Another 
revolutionary force in the modem world was represented by Soviet 
Bussia. "When in the fourth week of August, 1939, these two forces 
came to some sort of an arrangement for joint action, for co- 
operation in the swift movement of power-politics, the world became 
prepared for the World War XT of the 20th century. It had not 
long to wait. By September, 1939, German dive-bombers flew over 
Boland showering death and destruction, German Panzer Divisions 
rolled over the plains of Poland crushing all opposition. All the 
Allied Powers, Britain and France, who had guaranteed Poland’s 
integrity and unity, who had promised her help, looked helplessly on 
without being able to do their little best for her. And in course of 
eighteen days Poland, as she had emerged out of the first World 
War, vanished from the map of the world. 


The months flew by and the western States of continental Europe, 
the area bordered by the Artie Circle in the north to the Gulf of 
Biscay in the south, lay under the heels of Ger- 
RMsla^part many’s conquering hordes. Another twelve months 

company rolled by keeping pace with Germany’s march to- 

wards the Aegean Sea and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. By the end of this period happened one of those events 
that leave their mark in history. This was the German attack on 

Bussia in the morning of June 22, 1941. When the Eusso-German 


ranean. 


Neutrality Pact was signed the Soviet Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Viacheslav Molotov, had recommended it to the world’s acceptance 
as a “turning point in the history of Europe, and not only of 
Europe’’.^ The German Press had bailed it as “an important, active 
contribution to the future new order in Europe". To the vrorld 
dominated by Britain and the Enited States this lining up of the 
two dictatorships, of the two revolutionary forces represented by Nazi 
Germany and Bolshevist Bussia, was not welcome. In an article 
in a E. S. A. Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, written by a Harvard 
professor, the mind of this world stood revealed. The Pact had sat 
upon the western world as a "nightmare”. But there was hardly any 
relief felt at the break-up of this Pact, as it started another nightmare— 
the prospect, “the possibility that Germany will control the resources 
and the labour power in the vast territory stretching from Bohemia 

to the Himalayas and the Persian Gulf ’’ Whether or not this 

possibility has any chance of fulfilment is still on the knees of the 
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gods. All that one can say, as we write, is that the German time- 
table ol a 8-weeks campaign has been npset, that Russia has almost 
lost the use of the Black Sea, and that the centres of Soviet 
industrial and military productive activities in Russia proper have 
been rendered more than 60 per cent useless. Speculations with 
regard to the outcome of this fight between these two mastodans 
among nations have become so prolific that there is a danger of our losing 
our sense of perspective, and giving reins to wishful thinking. Eor, there is 
no manner of doubt that the German attack on Russia has crea^ 
“mental and emotional confusion” amongst vast sections of the population 
in every country. The majority feeling seems to ha that Soviet Russia 
being the “weaker of the two well-hated dictatorships/’ prudence should 
dictate friendliness to her so that the two forces of “world revolution" 
might got exhausted by mutual blood-letting." 

This feeling accounts for the alacrity with which the -British Prime 
"Minister has promised all help to Soviet Russia in the fight into 
British promise of which she has been dragged by the audacity of German 
help to Russia leadership. This promise was conveyed in a broadcast 
speech made in the evening of June 22, the day on which German 
forces had moved against Soviet Russia. 

“Any man or State who fights against Nazism will have onr aid... We have 
ofiered to the Government of Soviet Bnsaia any technical or economic aBsistance 
which ia in onr power and which is likely to be of service to them. ..It is not for 
me to apeak of the action of the United States, ,but this I will aay : If HitJer 
imagines that his attack on Soviet Russia will cause the slightest division of aimB 
or slackening of effort in the great democracies who are resolved upon his doom, 
he is awfully mistaken. ..The Russian danger is our danger and the danger of the 
United States...” 

Mr. Churchill’s "swift pledge of London -"Washington aid to^Mosoow 
was a shrewd play for his team” said a U. S. A. weekly. Time, 
as it robbed "the week-ending appeasers at home and 
Mr. ChurcWU’s^'' isolationists in the U. S. A.” of opportunity to fish in 
promises troubled waters. Colonel Charles Lindenbergh, one of 

the leaders of the latter, could only say that the new 
turn in the war was “a very, very unusual development” ; his further 
comment that ho was “not at all surprised” at it was an assumption of wis- 
dom that few can accept without a grain of salt. Mr. Churchill’s shrewd- 
ness _ was underlined by the U. S. A. Under-Secretary of State for 
Poreign Affairs, Mr. Sumner Wells, who under the direction of 
President Roosevelt read a declaration to a Press Conference ,on June 
23, which was nothing more than • a paraphrase of what the British 
Premier had said ; 

“•••Any defense against Hitlerism, any rallying of the forces opposing Hitlerism 
frorQ whatever sources these forces may spring, will hosten the eventunl downfall 
of the present German leaders, and will, therefore, redound to the benefit of our 
own defense and security.” 

But not ^ all in the United States subscribed to this view of Russia’s 
transformation into a friend and ally of democracy. Mr Herbert Hoover, 
Dnagor ol Commu- President Roosevelt's predecessor at the "White House, 
nUt revival struck a note of dissent. To them Communism was as 
much an anathema as Nazism. , 

we find ourselves promising aid to Stalin and his militant Communist 
conspiracy against the whole democratic ideals of ^c world.. .if wo go further and 
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join tlie ^var and we win, then we have won for Stalin the pip of Communism 
on Russia and more opportunity for it to extend in the world...’’ 

But the U. S. Administration appeared to have the backing of the 
majority of the people in thinking that Bolshevism in conflict with 
Nazism deserved help as it would bo giving hostages 
Hope ot the good behaviour if it desired help from the demo- 

S^^°praftico cracies. She feeling was widely expressed that Soviet 
Russia must withdraw or slacken certain of the 
controls that it had established over individual freedom. Mr. Sumner 
"Wells drew pointed attention to one of these deprivations — that of the 
"freedom to worship God as their consciences dictate.” -This was 
"the great and fundamental right of all people” which has been 
"denied to their peoples by both the Nazi and Soviet Governments.” 
The hint of criticism and accusation implicit in Mr. Wells' words 
was taken note of by the Soviet Government, and assurance was 
conveyed to the world that this “right” had not been withdrawn, 
and that the control, if there be any in practice, would bo loosened. 
This responsiveness of the Soviet to world opinion has been strengthen- 
ing the hope that the other rigidities of Soviet philosophy and practice 
would bo moderated so that the Soviet regime might fit into the 
scheme of “economic democracy” as it is practised by Britain and 
the "Dnited States, and that she will be brought back into “the 
community of Christian nations”. Wo do not know if these hopes 
will be fulfilled or not. Under the stress of war, and the quickening of 
idealism caused by war, the world has had many such hopes, and 
has grieved over their vanishing. 


Tbe outbreak of the Nazi -Bolshevik war was the most significant 
development during the six months of 1941, the events and trends of 
which form the subject of study of this volume of the Indian Annual 
Register, though it burst out at the fag end of the 
^E. & ° ° period. We have not seen any interpretation of this 

Africa’ event that has been able to get hold of aU the facts 

which helped to precipitate it. We have to anticipate 
many of the happenings that have prepared Nazi leadership to launch on 
the attack on Russia with the outcome of which is bound up their hopes 
and dreams of world domination or fears of irrevocable ruin. We have to 
make an attempt to understand these if we desire to face the future with 
knowledge and understanding. The world has been kept enthralled during 
the opening months of 1941 with the epic fight of Greece against Italy, 
and the see-saw of Anglo-Italian alarums and excursions over east and 


north Africa. Antecedent to that, during the last six months of 1940, 
Britain had stood alone in the world facing the greatest crisis in the 
life of her island history of a thousand years. Alone she had fought 
back the German attempt at invasion of her shores ; alone she had beat 
back the swarms of German bombers and fighters that from a distance 
of twenty-two miles only flew day and night over Britain to crush the 
only obstacle to German hegemony over Europe, to break the imperialism 
that had for about two centuries skimmed the cream off the world’s 
goods. During these months the Italian empire in north and east Africa 
had aU but crashed under the blows of Britain’s Imperial Army helped 
by South African, Australian, New Zealand and Indian divisions. When 
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during the last quarter of 1940, desert warfare became possible, Italy took 
the offensive from Lybia and rushed to Sidi Barrani within the borders 
of Egypt. It almost appeared that Italy would be repeating the e^loits 
of the German hordes in the low countries — Holland and Belgium 
and in France. But they were as quickly rolled back to Benghazi^ by 
the combined attack of ground troops and naval guns; For, the Italians 
had adopted the thoughtless tactics of following the costal route which 
is badly exposed to naval bombardment and concentrated air attack, 
and badly confined by its escarpment parallel to the shore. They lost 
mobility owing to this natural restriction, and lostj all the territory up 
to Benghazi by February 6, 1941. Further south, Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia did not show a better record. By the capture of the 
former the British could sweep the Bed Sea free of Axis raiders, surface ^ 
or underwater ; and the Emperor Haile Seliasse could return to his , 
empire. The freeing of the Bed Sea enabled TJ.\ S. ships to pour- into 
contiguous territories all the materials of war, the President having 
declared that the territories flanking the Bed Sea to the Suez were J 
"not a combat zone.” 


This victory sent up British prestige. But it was a short-lived_ triumph. 
German Panzer Divisions and luftwaffe squadrons regained, ‘in^r course of 
about ten days what the British had won in as many 
edZwsrwWevr ‘^eeks- Benghazi was evacuated on April 4, and the 
the position Allied troops fell back inside Egypt. A powerful contingent 
of them has been bolding Tobruk. And, for reasons 
uilexplained, this Axis thrust into the heart of Egypt stands halted. 
In this victory General Hommel used the teohnique which had brought 
them Bucccess in Franco. A wide-fronted advance by widely-dispersed 
mechanized units scattered over the desert expanse west of Egypt, the 
use of more powerful battle tanks frustrated General Archibald "Wavell's 
operations and snatched victory from what the Italians bad made into 


a debacle. Yichy sources speculated that the Germans had their eyes on 
the oases in the regions further south — Siwa and Jarabub, Kufra and 
Owerat. The last two are 600 miles far in the south, near the margins 
of Sudan and French Equatorial Africa. Things appear to be quiet now,' 
but at the end of the year (1941) the desert may hum, and the Allied 
forces required to face an Axis attack towards the Suez, towards the 
oil lines and wells of Iraq and Iran. In the Balkan campaign the 
German victory was complete not only in over-running Greece and 
Jugoslovia but in strategio values. The loss of Crete has caused the 
loss of “the only good advance operating base in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean" ; the island of Cyprus which has been under British possession 
for more than 60 years has been placed in peril. As a military sea- 
way the Mediterranean has been choked by the 90 miles bottle-neck 
of the Straits between Sicily and Tunisia. The Lybian scene of oper- 
ations would be about 250 miles distant from -Crete ', Alexandria — 
Fleet base” in the eastern Mediterranean — would bo about 
o40 miles off, and the Suez Canal about 660 miles. The experiences 
at Crete have proved that any Sea Power which does not enjoy air 
superiority within the area chosen for its activity is liable to most 
angemus nsk. The destruction of the German battleship — Bismarck — ■ 
supports the same contention. 
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And, by the occupation of the six Greek islands — Semothrace, 
Lemnos, Mytilene, Thasos, Skyros, and Melos— Germany has captured 
a ■whip-hand over Turkey. The first two can he used 
Incroasing Ijq choke the Dardanelles ; the third and the Dodecanese 

o^^key islands lie -very close to Turkey’s western coast. 

German homhera have come nearer Syria and Palestine. 
The realisation of the threat to her own peace must have moved Turkey 
to sign the Treaty of friendship -with Germany on June 18, only 
four days before Germany opened her campaign against Russia. As 
the Russo-German Pact of August, 1939, had started the present war, 
BO it may appear that the Turco-German treaty hastened the 
outbreak of the Russo-German war. The two signatories to this treaty 
“bind themselves mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability 
of their national territory” and not to resort to “any measures, 
direct or indirect”, against their treaty partner. We have been told 
that this treaty does not in any way go against the one that 
' subsists between Britain and Turkey, signed in October, 1939. 
The position of Turkey is not easy. To her south and south 
east Britain stands entrenched ; to her west and north-west stands 
Germany flushed -with -vdotory over Britain’s proteges and allies. It 
is also a historical fact to which the Turkish foreign Minister, M. 
Sarajoglu, referred that Turkey and Germany had “never been in 

opposition in the course of the vicissitudes of world events for 
centuries.” More than any remembrance of past friendship, the 
immediate needs of the Turkish State left no choice to President 
Ineonu and bis advisers but to yield to the courting of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. We should also take into account the economic reasons which 
must have influenced the negotiations, Only 25 per cent of the import 
trade and 17 per cent of her export trade were 'with the British 
Empire and the United States, while Germany and her German- 
dominated neighbours provided 62 per cent of her total imports and 
took 60 per cent of her exports. 

We have also to recognise that in signing this treaty Turkey was 
fully aware that her neutrality -will be enabling the German High 

Command, it it so willed, to move from the Medi- 
terranean area to an attack directed at the heart of 
nuasm Soviet Russia. In affairs of State friendships are 

based on considerations other than those dictated by 
the heart. It is true that it was Soviet Russia’s support that 
enabled Mustapha Kemal Ata Turk to build up a national State 
freed from the will-o-the--wi8p of Pan-Islamism or Pan-Turanianism. 
That help has evidently failed to give assurance to Turkey in a Nazi- 
dominated Europe. It might also be a consideration that weighed 
with Turkey that in the name of security So-vdet Russia has not 
been above undertaking aggression against weaker States. The finnish 
war, the absorption of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania of Bessarabia and 

Bukovina are instances of this spirit. It might also be that German 

diplomats were able to convince the Turkish politicians that the 
Soviet Prime Minister and foreign Minister, Yiacheslav Molotov, had 
demanded of Germany that she should help the Soviet in gaining 
control over the Sea of Marmora and the Straits of Dardanelles. 


Turkey has 
Jailed 
Rassla 
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This was said to have been done in course of bis visit to Berlin on 
November 12, 1940. Ibis demand revived an old ambition of Tsarist Eussia 
that Istanbul (Oonstantinopole) should be restored to Christian possession, 
and that Eussia which contained the majority of the_ Christians 
belonging to the Greek Church should be the State which should 
possess this city on the Golden Horn. We know that the Soviet 
authorities have denied this charge. 


The narration has brought us to the period when the world was 
confronted with the great surprise by the attack of Germany on 
Soviet Eussia. It does not, however, explain the 
Rnssfa’s anriety genesis of the rupture of the Pact between the two 

Germ^y countries that twenty-two months hack had been 

hailed as a corner-stone of the "New Order" in 
continental Europe, Even as late as June IS, the Tass, the Soviet 
News Agency, was authorized to state that Germany had not present- 
ed "any demands" to the Soviet Government ; that German troop 
movements in Germany’s eastern frontiers were due to reasons that 
bad nothing to do with the Soviet Eepublic ; that the recent mobili- 
zation of Soviet reserves and their manmuvres had for their object 
the training of the reserve contingents and the checking up of the 
Soviet railway system. The news of the presence of 12,000 German 
troops in Finland within 60 miles of the Eussian base at Hango bore 
no sinister purpose ; any unfriendly interpretation put on it was the work 
of "war-mongers" in the capitalist democracies. There is proof that as late 
as June 3 (1941) the Soviet Government was anxious to . conciliate and 
placate Germany and the other members of the Axis ; on that date it 
withdrew recognition from Greece due to her "loss of sovereignty”. 
Earlier, on May 12, it had recognised the pro-Nazi El-Giloini ad- 
ministration of Iraq. On April 18, the Eusso-Jap Neutrality Pact 
was signed at Moscow. M. Stalin came to the station to see off Mr. 
Matsuoka, the Jap Foreign Minister — an unprecedented honour. One 
of the visible effects of this Pact was that 26 out of the 87 Soviet 
military advisors stationed at the Chinese capital (Chungking) were 
withdrawn. On June 11, Sir Stafford Cripps, British ambassador to 
Moscow, returned to London, and an elaborate announcement was 
broadcast that his efforts to get any understanding with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Eepublics had been fruitless.” These and other 
matters lent colour to the speculation that ^the German Government 
did not directly present any demand to the Soviet Government that 


could be interpreted as any weakening of their friendly relations. 
Eeports coming from the Turkish capital which proved to be remark- 
ably correct said that Germany was trying to • get "control” over 
certain Soviet railways and industries. This concession was regarded 
as the only way of obtaining increased supplies from Eussia. A 
London Dailil^ Telpgraph correspondent wired in the third week of 
March from ‘ somewhere” in the Balkans that the Soviet had stopped 
from the Ist of March all export of oil. This news might refer to 
the announcement published in the U. S. Press that since March 18 
the shipment of war materials across the tJ. S. S. B. had been for- 
bidden , a later amendment to the news said that no ban was placed 
on the shipment of supplies directly from Eussia. 
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These news and speculations showed Soviet Eussia in a concilia- 
tory mood. 'Whether or not she was unsuspecting is more than one can 
say from the facts available at present. Wo cannot 
say that M. Josef Stalin had received no warning of 
the danger that was approaching his country. In the 
middle of April, Mr. Winston Churchill uttered in the 
House of Commons words that were intended to he a warning or 
ought to have been accepted as such. 

“There are many Bigns that point to an attenmt to secure the granary of 
the Dkraine and the oil fields of the CancaBus as a German means of gaining the 
resourceB wherewith to wear down the EngliBh-speaking world.” 


Churchill’s 
warning to 
Gnssla 


Coming from the quarter that it did, this speculation or warning 
might not have carried weight. But it is no longer a secret that 
since the middle of April ( 1941 ) the Soviet Govem- 
Ru^so-^^an “snt had begun to evacuate modem industrial 

mptnre machinery and skilled workers from the Baltic States. 

In hundreds of cart-loads they were removed to 

the Eussian interior. In course of his New Year’s Day Message M. 
Josef Stalin had declared that the “U. S. S. E. was totally mobilized”. 

On May 6, he had hoisted himself into the Premiership of the 

Soviet. This step was interpreted at the time as necessary for the 
strengthening of Soviet industrial and military organisations. The 
warning issued by the Soviet Government on March 3 to Bulgaria 
that by allowing entry of German troops into her territories she was 
leading not to the consolidation of peace in the Balkans but “the 
extension of the sphere of war” into that area was a pointer to 

Eussian anxiety ; at the same time the Soviet ambassador at Berlin 
pointed out in an official demarche that his Government regarded 
Bulgaria and the two Straits as “secmity zones for the IJ. S. B. E.”, 
and that it could not remain a passive spectator of events happening 
in territories that affected her security. On April 6 Eussia concluded 
a friendly agreement with the Bimovitch Government of Jugoslavia 
that had refused to implement the treaty made with the Axis by its 
predecessor in office. Why the Boviet Government did not feel or 
express the same anxiety with regard to Eumania, and did not throw 
in her weight for the protection of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria where 
she could have had direct touch vrith Britain, is one of those mys- 
teries that must await clearing till, after the end of the present war, 
we have the official histories and non-official memoirs of the various 
Governments and their leaders. 


We are almost tempted to think that Eussia had sufficient warn- 
ing. We have quoted Mr. Ohurchill’s words ; Eudolf Hess, Deputy 
, ITuehrer of the Nazi Party, landed in Scotland on 

May 10. _ These were or ought to have been suffi- 
vigil at Moscow cient indication that changes were happening in the 
political atmosphere. And Sir Strafford Cripp’s sudden 
departure from Moscow and arrival at London on June 11, and the uncalled 
for announcement that Anglo-Eussian relations -were as bad as ever 
would not bear the innocent construction that has been put upon 
his movements. As against tins interpretation we have seen an 
American conrespondent at Moscow write that the Nazi-Bolshevik 
13 
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differences worsened into war “wifchont even the knowledge, let alone 
the activity of Cripps.” Tet we believe that he departed for London 
to report snccess of his 24 months' vigil at Moscow, success which 
Nazi audacity had placed within his hands. And to-day we have a 
Pact signed on July 13, 1941, between Britain and Soviet Russia. .The 
title of the Pact indicated its limited purpose ; it is entitled — “Agree- 
ment for Joint Action by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in the "War 
against Germany.” A conference has been held at Moscow where British 
experts headed by Lord Beaverbrook and U. S. ■ experts headed by ' Mr. 
Handman have met Soviet Ministers to evolve a plan of common 
work, to draw up a detailed scheme for supplying the various needs 
of the Soviet Republic in the materials of war and in the instru- 
ments for the production of these materials on Soviet soil. "We have been 
hearing enthusiastic reports of the flood of help arriving from Britain 
and the United States. To arrange for the arrival of these across 
seas and oceans is no easy task ; and the little that Ifas arrived has not 
enabled the Soviet soldiers to halt the Nazi tank divisions and to 
disable Nazi bombers. Soviet soldiers, unaided, have succeeded in de- 
laying the Nazi advance. The world has been witness to a war between 
Titans. 

The world does not know why Herr Hitler switched off bis 
victorious hosts from their advance towards Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
Palestine and Syria ; why he did not support the 

bofweeif'''*°'' administration in Syria from the naval and air 

RnsBia & Germany bases stationed in the Italian Dodecannes Islands ; 

why he should have taken up another , enemy 
leaving Britain undefeated in her island home and in the approaches 
to the oil wealth of Iraq and Iran — the oil on which tanks and bombers 
move to attack and victory. We have tried to trace Soviet Russia’s 
policy confronted by a triumphant Germany — one of anxious friendliness. 
Up to the time of writing wo have not come upon a single fact 
that could satisfactorily explain Germany’s attack on Russia. It 
might be that the export of Soviet raw materials and oil to Germany 
was not satisfactory ; it might also be that export of industrial equipment 
which ^ Germany promised to Russia in exchange was as unsatisfactory. 
The diplornatic correspondent of the Dailj/ . Chronicle (London) told us 
sometime in May (1941) that to straighten these out Herr ffitler was 
anxious to meet M. Stalin who had by that time become Chairman of 
the Council of People's Commissars — the equivalent to Premiership. The 
B^culation on this news was that Herr Hitler would press at this inter- 
view for large-scale access to Ukranian wheat and Caucasus oil. Ih 
exchange he would give or was prepared to give a free hand to Russia 
in the v^ole of Asia including India and Japan together with an out- 
let to the Persian Gulf through Iran ; M. Stalin was to guarantee in 
mtum the existing (in May) frontiers in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. It was given out in the same dispatch that Germany was not 
very pleased with the Russo- Japanese Pact, as it had relieved Russia’s 
anxiety wth regard to her far-off eastern frontiers, Herr Hitler and M. 

0 Instead camo the Gorman invasion. 

wny / vve have seen it stated that tho Gorman General Staff 
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gave it as its opinion that it did not dare seek “a radical conclu- 
sion of the vfar in the •west", while Enssia was standing intact and 
organized with all the wealth of experience gained at the expense 
of Germany and Britain in this war of machines. A correspondent 
of the U. S. A. weekly, Time, wiring from Tokyo, after the outbreak 
of this campaign, said ; 

“I was informed in early May that the negotiations (over economic demands) 

were insignificant I believe that the negotiations never broke down •, the Germans 

simply attacked when preparations were completed, as the main strategic aim was 
the destruction of the Red Army which is a potential menace to Germany in the 
future." 


This correspondent had been in Soviet Russia off and on since 
1932. He was not very hopeful that the Soviet Army would ho able 
to put up as grim a fight as it has done during 
t^w* In^S^lef^ these three months ; that the Soviet people would 

°Ught*wel^?^ agree for long to suffer the inevitable deprivations of 

war. Ho went so far as to say that “the (Soviet) 
country-side was essentially unreliable”, that "the city population will 
fight well”. He elaborated this thesis by referring to his own ex- 
perience of dis-illusionment with the practices of the Soviet rulers. 
When ha first went to Russia there were many people who “believed 
profoundly and fanatically in the idea of Socialism" ; these people have 
fallen under the axes of the various purges. The general people in 
the country-side would not give any particular trouble to the German 
invaders ; most of the peasants “will he satisfied to live” under 
German rule, if they were supplied with certain consumer goods — 
"shirts, flashlights, bicycles, shoes, radios, etc...” The Soviet people 
have belied the pessimistic prophecies of this correspondent. For, 
without the support of the general population the Soviet Army could 
not have so superbly up-set the German time-table of a quick and 
easy conquest, as it has been the case for twenty-two months since 
the German Army and Air Force finished Poland within 18 days. 
Without their support and co-operation the "scorched earth policy” — the 
policy that dictated that every thing that could be of use to the 
enemy should be carried away or broken or burnt — could not have 
been made the success that it has been — a policy that was successful 
when Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Russia one hTondred and thirty 
years back. 

We have seen that there has been no particular grievance of so 
iniurious or offensive a character that could justify Germany’s attack 
Pfi tn I m Soviet Russia. Interpreters of inter-national 

conlllct between kave been driven by the failure of their 

Slav & Teuton search for a reasonable cause of this war to hark 

back to the distant past, the far distant past, for it. 
One of them has said that the . key to the understanding of the 
present titantic struggle may be sought for in the centuries-old con- 
ffict between the Slav and the Teuton, just as to the west of 
Germany the cause has been found in the as old contention between 
the Celt and the Teuton. Prof. Happer of the Harvard University 
who is _ one of the interpreters referred to above has only varied the 
words in diagnosing the same seat of disease — 
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When Germany and Ruflela do not adjoin each other they are likely to 

be friendly to each other and remain at peace ; and when they are conliguouB 

they gravitate into war". 

This diagnosis suggests that there should be ^strong buffer States 
between Germany and Russia. But this arrangement does not 
ebminate all the causes of the conflict — one of which 
” modern ^ remains and can be expressed as follows ; who will 
developments dominate these buffer States, exploit the economic 
wealth that lies under their ground and the labour 
power that brings this wealth out of the bowels of mother earth ? 
This analysis brings us to the heart of the problem — who — Germany or 
Russia — shall guide, control and regulate the life of the area from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea which has been demarcated into the 
following Nation States — ^Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, East Prussia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Rumania, Bulgaria. Germany sought a solution of the 
problem by the Brest-Litovosk Treaty (March 8, 1918) which forced 
Russia to recognise the independence of the Ukraine, to renounce 
sovereignty west of a lino drawn from the Gulf of Riga to the proposed 
Ukrainian frontier ; _ by a subsequent treaty (August 27, 1918) Russia had 
to renounce sovereignty over Estonia and Latvia and recognise the . 
independence of Georgia, M. Stalin’s native province. The German 
negotiators of these two treaties were fully aware of the political and 
economic need of ^ having small, economically weak and unorganized 
States between their State and Russia. In the conditions of those days 
(1918) it was an efficient Germany, with surplus man-power and abounding 
industrial capacity, that could hope to organize these weak States. 
Russia, broken down^ by the first World War and reeling under a revo- 
lution, was in no position to claim a share in this great work. Since 
then under Bolshevik control Russia has gained industrial experience 
and strength, has been organized into a modem State, militarily and 
industrially equipped to meet the challenges of the modem times. There 
hM thim developed a keen competition between Germany and Russia 
which has been moving towards an outburst of bloody enmity by the 
urge of a biological force almost. 

23, 1989, was an attempt to 
tercept half-way this almost inevitable conflict. For twenty-two months 
-- - there was friendliness and peace between the two countries 

at least this was what the world saw and the world 
was told. But influences must have been working which 
blew up the bridge of reconciliation between them on 

turning for light to the pages 
history-the history of the mystical aspirations, of thopoli- 
.^“bitions, of a Eerren-volk-^ master rac^ut on 
cods^ Tn 'T rescuing the world from the thraldom to false 

Hitlers auto- biography of ideas— Afetn JTamj)/— “My 
as the ° o^i^d many an inspired talk on such material subjects 

mountai^ i ff “^‘erials of the Ural 

Sin^ dr«lnn° of the Ukraine that have been 

S hs development can 

SSe Nordic race only- the core and 

wa8^incublte?inV«°^’'®-®“^®^ f**"® Germans. This Bible of Nazism 

was incubated in the pnson cell of Munich. Twelve years later when 


MysUclBin ol 
Teutonic 
asplratlona 

June 22, 1941. 
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Herr Hitler became Chancellor ol the Third Eeich he indici^od to a 
follower of his, Herr Hermann Ranacbning who later became ;^o President 
of the Danzig Diet, the line of this approach to Eussia. He ^iilQSSGd 
that, perhaps he could not "avoid an alliance ^^th that coun^. But 
•when he had realised his aims m the -west, nothing -would stop 
him from attacking Bussia. Because 

"We muBt win the victory of the German race-consciouBneBs over the mnsBes 
eternally fated to serve and obey. We alone can conquer the great continental 

epaces ; We shall take this Btrnggle upon us. It will open to ub the door to 

permanent maBtery of the world." 


Herr Hermann Eausohning resigned, and escaped from the Nazi Party 
to America. He has recorded his talks -with "the master” in t-wo books — 
one of -which — The Voice of Destruction — published in 1939-^uote the 
-words uttered in 1934. We do not come across tho_ expression of this 
racial mysticism in the -writings of Bolshevist thinkers and leaders 
though there is enough of Messianic urge in them towards -world revo- 
lution and the dictatorship of the proleteriat -which -will rebuild the 
■world on a juster and broader economic foundation. After the experiences 
of the last twenty-five years, after the betrayal of the peace that 
•was to have made the -world safe for democracy, the men and -women 
of the year 1941 are not likely to be enthused over or misled by the 
various slogans that have been hurtling through the ether since 
Democracy, Nazism and Bolshe-vism threw themselves into a giant 
embrace of mutual destructiveness. 


We in India whom British State policy has placed in the galler- 
ies to -witness the moves and counter-moves of the combatant hosts 
of Teutons and Slavs — we have been warned that 
^^FronUer^™ OUT fate and fortunes are bound up and interlinked 

countries ^th events that have been happening in the heart 

of European Bussia. With every step nearer the 
Black and the Caspian Seas made by the German mechanized Army, 
the cTescendo of warning rises higher, and we are told that we should 
understand the drift of affairs not only in the Bussian battle-fields 
rbut in the deserts of Egypt, round about Egypt, in Syria and Iraq. 
Anglo-Indian strategists have made enormous efforts to teach us that 
the western frontiers of India were not limited by the Hindukush, 
by Afghanietan and the Arabian Sea, but extended beyond Egypt and 
Palestine ; and her eastern defence arrangements have to be organiz- 
ed in the China Seas, The evolution of this western frontier of 
India started about sixty-five years back when Bonjamin Disraeli 
purchased on behalf of the British Government shares in the Suez 
^nal Company— about 176,000 shares held by Ismail Pasha, the then 
Medive of Egypt, worth above Es 80 crores. This financial deal made the 
Mediterranean Sea _ the life-line” of the Empire to its eastern 
and far Eastern units forming something like a semi-circle or arch 
the _ Indian and Pacific Oceans. To the need for protecting 
this Ufe-hne have on many occasions been sacrificed the interests 
of the _ countries about the eastern Mediterranean and the Bed Ron 
and their independence as States in the modem world has been 
modified into protection by Britain. Egypt has been made into 
such protectorate ’ ; the Turldsh Empire has been ’ disrupted ; the Arab 
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principalities have not enjoyed the freedom that was promised them when 
they revolted against their Khalifa ; Palestine has become a battle- 
ground between Jews and Arabs under a “mandate” held by Britain — 
aU these developments have taken place because it happened that 
the Mediterranean and the Eed Seas were joined by the Suez Oanal; 
and shares in the Company managing the Canal were held by the 
British Government. It is true that not all the schemes of British 
Imperialists have home fruit ; England’s ambitious scheme for a chain 
of British-controlled Arab States which would link India with Egypt 
has refused to work according to plan ; the scaffolding of this 
"Middle Eastern Empire” of Mr. Winston Churchill’s dreams has 
remained banging in the air. But the feelings of the countries concern- 
ed are not amiable towards the British Empire though hundreds of 
millions of the hard-earned money of British tax-payers have been 
sucked into by the deserts of this part of the world. 

The attempt of Rashid Ali El-Gilaini to get control of the State 
in Iraq which was baffled by forceful methods adopted by Britain 
The New with the help of troops from India was a straw 

Egypt which directed attention to the way of the wind, 

slr.co 1882 The joint attempt of British and Russian army corps 

in ousting Reza Shah Pelhavi from the throne of 
Persia has been a success. But the very attempt — the necessity for 
such an attempt — points to a moral. Since the days of Arahi Pasha 
( 1882 ) the El-Azhar University of Cairo has through imbibing the 
teachings of Jemaluddin Afghani been a centre of anti-imperialist 
sentiment and activity. Sheik Abdoo who became later the Rector of 
the University was one of the earhest of Jemaluddin’s disciples. At 
that time the Palace of the rulers did not look kindly on the 
halls and cells of the University which were resounding with cries 
of reform in religious and political life. Since then with the quidken- 
mg of national feeling a reconciliation between the two appears to 
have been arrived at ; the present Rector of the University, Sheik 
Muhamrnad Mustafa El-Maraghi, is one of the protagonists of the 
Idea that the Egyptian King should be made the Khalifa of Islam. 
■Ihis is_ said to have cemented a new union between the Palace and 
0 University not quite friendly to Britain. American papers have 
eguu ^ to write of the ' Palace-Azhar clique” directed against the 
occupying authorities. 

\*^sell the mystery man who is at present the King ■ of 
the Hedjaz within which lie Medina and Mecca, Abdul Aziz Ibn Baud, 
Sand! '^^'Ichful, and quietly and patiently biding his time. 

Arabia’s adviser, St. John Philby, was in the Indian 

ambiuons Civil Service when the first world war broke out. 
rnfnnfnfoc 1 ^ dcputatiou to the Persian Gulf 

guide and n 1 j ^ remain in Arabia, a convert to Islam, a 

in the Vionw- ^ t 5''°^ . P^tlosophor to the dreamer of dreams who. lives 
the Red R ^ Biyadah but whose Kingdom extends from 

ha^ been ° °ewB that St. John Philby 

' attention fn tu restraint ' and detention in Britain directs 

Sn Ibn £nd"f tto object of his deputation on behalf- of 

to the , British Imiierial Government is not looked 
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upon -witli much favour by the authorities concerned. _ Wo do not know 
the details of his offence. His new master’s ambitions might be _ responsible 
for St. John Philby’s sufferings. Owing to the shroud of silence, the 
deadly silence”, that generally covers the desert, we may not^ know 
the nature of these ambitions. But from hints and suggestions in the 
Press, specially of the United States, we may make a good guess 
about them. Saudi Arabia and Iraq have both been trying to conquer 
the Emirate of Kuweit on the Persian Gulf. The former wants to 
absorb the various islands in the Persian Gulf, particularly the 
Bahrein Islands whose rich oil deposits are being exploited ^ by 
Americaq capital tmder the protection of Britain ; it also claims 
Aqaba at the northern tip of the Bed Eea. King Ibn Saud with all 
his old-worldliness is fully or has grown fully conscious of the fact 
that modem life moves on oil, whether for purposes of peace or for 
war. His anxiety, therefore, for the oil of Bahrein is a testimony to 
his modernism Herein he follows the late Shah of Persia, Beza 
Shah Pelbavi, who is reported to have forced in August, 1940, the 
Auglo-Iranian Oil Company to pay about five crores of rupees annu- 
ally as royalty, thus virtually absorbing all the Company’s profits for 
1939, leaving nothing to the share-holders. The King of Saudi Arabia 
has not as yet resorted to tactics like these. 

The economic and political conflicts hinted at above is a reflection 
of the various ambitions that have been keeping the rulers and 
chiefs of Arabia Proper divided. Since the end of 
^ the last world war we have been hearing a lot 
B^eme about a United Arabia or an Arab Eederation. It is 

a curious fact that among the men who pioneered this 
movement there are many who are Christians who from Indian 
precedent should have feared the Muslim majority in the Arabian 
Eederation. But these dreamers of dreams and seers of visions were 
built in the mould of the builders of New India who had risen 
above creed and colour. In Arab countries the scheme of Federation 
has been halted by the particularistic ambitions of the many ruling 
families. Scions of the family of the late Sherif Hossein of Mecca 
are rulers in Trans- Jordania and Iraq through the grace of Britain ; 
the Wahhabi King of Saudi Arabia is ruler partly through his own 
strength but mainly through the diplomatic support of British Imper- 
iahsm. The Hossein family and the Ibn Saud family have been main- 
taining a hereditary enmity. Emir Yehia of Yemen was a friend of 
Italian imperialists before the present war ; what he is now is diffi- 
cult to understand. In Palestine the driving force of aU opposition 
.was the Grand Mufti El-Husseini who has been moving about the 
countries of the Middle East organising resistance to Britain. He 
fled from Jerusalem to Iraq ; was concerned with El-Gilaini’s , coup 
de tat ; from Baghdad he fled to Teheran, and when Beza Sbah 
Pelbavi bowed before combined Anglo-Eussian pressure, he is reported 
to have left Iran for Albania. These dominating figures in Arabia have 
not been able to combine for the defence of their common interests, 
for the advancement of the political status of Arabia in the comity 
of _ modem _ nations. Thera was a "Treaty of Arab Brotherhood & 
Alliance” signed at Baghdad in April, 1936, providing for a “limited 
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tmifcy” between Iraq, and Saudi Arabia to wbicb Yemen adhered in 
1937 ; there was the Saadabad Pact signed in 1937 whereby Turtey, 
Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan bound each other for concerted action. But 
these plans have not brought 'any concrete good. These failures of 
Arab statesmanship, these separatist influences, may have been of 
advantage to British Imperialism in times of peace, but in times 
like the present they ore sources of great weakness and anxiety. It 
is to anxieties like these caused by the conflicting ambitions of Arab 
leaders that one can trace the following confession ; 

"Twenty yenre of close contact with the Arabs have produced a reaction 
against the romantic notions which remained as a legacy of Lawrence and his braves." 

Into the picture of turmoil in India’s western frontiers we have not 
brought the movements of Indian troops and the story of India’s 
help in the organisation of these particular invasions. 
lo?D?DB°w«a**In Ikom what wo have heard from friends who had been 

her neighbourhood to Mesopotamia during the first World War, we knpw 
that the help rendered by Indian troops to the freeing 
of the Arab peoples from Turkish rule earned our countrymen the 
hatred of the freed peoples. They helped to organise the civil ad- 
ministration in Iraq, to organize the railway system of the country ; 
and their reward was enmity and a quick return to India. The British 
authorities felt themselves helpless in protecting Indian interests and 
defending or asserting the self-respect of our country. Interpellations 
in the Delhi Assembly drew replies from official members which 
disclosed that injustice to Indians could not expect to be remedied by 
the British High Oommissioners. During the present war Indian troops 
have marched into Iraq, into Iran, to protect particular British interests, 
economic and political. And wo have no reasons to hope that their 
experience of these two countries will be pleasanter than that of their 
predecessors. By association with Britain’s imperialist adventures in 
the countries east and west of India’s frontiers our countrymen have 
not been winning the confidence and friendship of their immediate 
neighbours. Our rulers have no time to think of this aspect of the 
matter. But we have to become aware that the Ul-wiU of our neighbours 
has an evil influence on our “home polity.’’ If this awareness grows 
into conviction, the Government cannot ignore it altogether. 

Wo have made an attempt to understand and explain the many 
developments that have been making history in India’s western frontier. 

Japan movea In her eastern frontiers Japan’s “China Incident’’ has 

aonttward yielded very little profit to the schemers of “a new 
order in Ear Eastern Asia’’ — of the “Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere,’’ to use a new and extended version of their hopes and ambitions. 
During the last months of 1940, Japan acted as honest broker between 
Thailand (Siam) and Indo-Ohina, a Erenoh possession which has become 
a pawn in the market-place of Ear Eastern affairs. Japan does not 
propose to lose the opportunity of having a bite off this pawn. In the 
last volume of the Annual Register we drew attention to what she 
had extorted as brokerage at the expense of Indo-Ohina for the trouble 
taken to negotiate between the two countries. On April 13 (1941) Mr. 
Matsuoka, Japanese Eoreign Minister, on his way homo from Berlin 
stopped at Moscow and signed the Soviet-Japan- Neutrality Pact. It 
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v^as of mutual advantage to both the Powers. The P^^ic men and 
puhlioieta of the signatory countries haUed it as a great coi^nbution to 
peace. Without sharing in any exaggerated hope we can see 
That oBe cause of conflict in the Ear East was sought to he removed 
hv this Pact. It has held good for more than six months, even when 
Japan’s Axis partners have been doing their heat to crush Soviet 
Eussia out of existence. It was feared at that time that China would 
he deprived of the solid help that Soviet Russia has been rendonng 
her these more than four years since July, 1937 when Japan started 
the “Ohma Incident.” This fear gained strength when it was seen 
that Japan had been able to move her army corps from Manchulmo, 
that in July she moved her navy, army and ait force into Indo-Ohma, 
into her harhours, barracks and air bases. This movement of weapons 
of offence nearer British, American and Dutch-controlled territories 
seemed to indicate that the hour of destiny was striking for eastern 
Asia. With the islands of Hainan and the Spratley group under her 
command, with the Indo-Chinese naval and air bases in her effective 
possession, Japan was well poised for a swoop either on Burma or 
the Pbillipines. But something appeared to he holding her hack. 

Te understand the reason for Japan’s patient diplomacy one must 
study the geography of this area ; compare her military and 
financial resources pitted against those of Britain 
and the United States. Geography has made the 
Japan Japanese pessimists with regard to their national position 

" as a pigmy by the side of China. It has made 

them "a sombre and disciplined unit” imparting an element of hj^per- 
concentration and hyper-industriousness to their make-up. Geography in its 
material side also is in favour of Japan, Though the distance of 
Nagasaki to Cam-ranh Bay is about 2,000 miles, Japan by posses 
sion of Saigon, Cam-ranh Bay and of other bases in Indo-Obina has 
come nearer to Manila and Singapore and from these advance bases 
can attack both as these lie at a distance of between seven to eight 
hundred miles only. If war should break out in this region both 
the combatants will have to risk attack from their flanks. Between 
Saigon to Batavm in Dutch Bast Indies — the centre of the oil wealth 
of this area which Japan should covet — lie 1,200 miles of water over 
wUch_ she wiff have to stretch her supply lines ; on two sides of 
this lino lie Singapore and Manila. The i^Jhed Navy moving towards 
any_ nerve-centre of Japan’s offensive and defensive arrangements will 
m its northern voyage have to meet almost the same danger from 
the Spratley Mands on one side, and Saigon and Cam-ranh bases on 
the other. lather east if Japan proposes to intercept the battle 
formations of the Amencan Navy she has the Marshall and Mariana 
islands as ]umping-off grounds. But it is certain that the United 
States has already moved her naval and air forces, kept reserved 
for Bac^c strategy, to Manila, to Cavite, to Singapore and Surabaya — 

S'st Sie?° fliBposal by Britain and the Dutch 

®^J®S'^\^spositions are not difficult to understand; It is 
more difficult to get or give any idea of the air and naval Wn! 

r,,ngea a, rtrength of Britato, the Umted .Satos 
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and the Dutch East Indies. We have seen an estimate 'which puts Japan’s 
naval strength at 10 battleships ■with 8 to 4 new ones ' in the Na'vy 
Yards ; the D. S. A. has 12 capital ships in the 
Pacific to which are being added two new ones, 
— Washington and North Carolina. The threat o£ Axis 
preponderance has been quickening the building of Amer- 
ica’s Two-Ocean Na'vy, a 70 per cent enlargement of the present battle 
tonnage of the U. S. A. The main battleship power in the Pacific 
of the great republic is concentrated at Pearl Harbour^ about 
8,400 miles distant from Manila. Where the United States will have 
to fight an offensive war in the mid-Pacific lies in Japanese- waters — 
four to five thousands of perilous miles beyond Pearl Harbour, The 
practical "battle radius" of a modem fleet is 2,500 to 2,700 miles. 
It must have been this arithmetic of distance that led one American 
writer to say that in effective naval strength Japan was more than 
a match for the combined Anglo-American-Dutch Navy. It has been 
estimated that the total war-plane strength of Japan was about 8,000 
of all types — not a very impressive figure when one compared it 
to the numbers commanded by Germany or Britain. The mettle of 
Japanese air forces has yet to be tested ; Obina having practically 
no air force has been no effective Tival. Tbns arrned Dai Nippon 
— Great Japan — has been preparing for her southward drive. The 
question that is being discussed in the world’s Press is whether 
Japan will move over the waters or strike over-land against Burma. 


Wo have a certain impression that Japan is hesitant in launching 
an attack against British and Dutch territories not owing to imy 
fooling of inferiority in military strength but ' owing 
ftlfnandal* ^ economic and financial weakness. It is one 

weaknesB thing to have to fight even in a prolonged war ■with 

China which is economically unorganized ; it is 
another to have to stand up against Britain, the United States sup- 
porting her. For four years Japan has been busy with her "China 
Incident" costing at least 1,200 hundred crores of rupees. This might 
appear to be cheap according to the standard of war expenditure 


followed in European countries. But we cannot forget that Asia, 
including Japan, can manage things cheaper than Europe and America. 
And even the economically conducted war must have strained the 


economic resources of Japan. But this element of weakness would 
not have mattered much if the economic and financial arrangements 
of Japanese life had not been bound up with those of the "democra- 
cies", specially _ with the United • States. Appreciation of mutual 
interest has built up this connection. Japan is the best United States 
customer in the East taking 20 percent of the flatter’s cotton,, buying 
raw materials and goods worth 80 to 90 crores of rupees every year. 
The United States takes or took Japanese silk worth Rs. 86 to 40 
crores every year. An estimate has it that during the three years 
1937, '38, '39, the U. S. sold to Japan • goods worth about 800 
hundred crores of rupees ; of this vast amount more than half was 
mr war materials — oili scrap iron and other metals. She bought from 
Japan d^ng the same period goods worth " about 160 crores of 
rupees. And when ■we remember that oil is the motive power of the 
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arts oi peace and war in the modem world, that oil products proYide 
motive power for 60 per cent, of the world’s shipping, 100 per cent 
of the world’s aircraft, and for 5,00,00,000 of the world’s land vehi- 
cles, we have to realise that the TJ. S. holds pre-eminent position 
with her control of 70 per cent of the world’s existing petroleum 
supply. In the worsening of relations that has started between Japan 
and the United States, Japan has got to recognise the danger of her 
position in the event of a maior war, a war with a great power like 
the British Empire. She cannot get oil from the U. S. A., from 
the Dutch East Indies, from British-controlled areas— all joined in 
an ‘‘unofficial union”, directed against Japanese ambitions and pre- 
tensions in the middle West Pacific area. The Eusso- Japanese 
Neutrality Pact which “disturbed the plans of London and Washington 
pohticians”, which was intended as a “bewildering blow” at Anglo- 
American interests, to use the words of the Pravda, the official organ of the 
Eussian Oommunist party, would have relieved Japan of her depen- 
dence on Anglo-American-Dutch sources, Eussia was capable of meeting 
this Japanese demand, a part of this demand, from her Asiatic sources, as 
her official statistics put 83 per cent of her coal, power and iron, and 80 per 
cent of her copper production east of the Urals. This hope has been dashed 
to the ground by Japan’s Axis partner Germany attacking Soviet Eussia. 
She must have stocked many of the essential necessities of war. 
One estimate wo have seen says that she has a 2-year pile of oil 
stocked. This she has been able to do by the connivance of the U. 
S. Government. President Eoosevelt has said that his Government 
connived at this trade, otherwise Japan in sheer desperation would 
have gone for the Dutch East Indies before America and Britain had 
been able to organise a proper defence. But the freezing orders passed 
by the United States, by the Dutch East Indies, and by the countries 
of the British Empire, have stopped all ways of replacing these. How 
great is the need for this replacement is proved when we read that 
Japan produces only 10 per cent of her peace-time requirement of oil 
from within her own territories ; that her coal production is barely 
enough for her peace-time needs ; that her Steel Industry is dependent 
for 80 per cent of iron, pig iron and scrap on imports from other 
countries. 

We have discussed the nature of the material difficulties that confront 
the Powers which in the Pacific Ocean have been girding up their loins for a 

Japanese publicists and politicians appear to 
he fully aware of the risk that their country will have 
other Powers to face if they disturb the balance of political and 
_ _ economic relations that has been established since the 

first Opium War, a century back, when British pricked the bubble of 
Chinese power. We will try to summarise this century-old process of 
exploitation in the words that we need in Volume I., 1938, of the 
Annual Register. 

r process begun in 1840 when Britain extracted Hong-Kong as ‘reparation’ 

for China s impudence in opposing the British right of introducing opium into 
Chinese territories ; 18W Tsanst Eussia signed a Conyention with China bv 

which she gained 3, to.OOO mi es of Chinese territory, including 600 miles of coasN 
line on the Pacific on which stands the Vladivoetook of to-day : in 1862 Britain 
annexed Lower Burma (a tributary of China) ; by the Chefoo CouTention of 1876 
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‘the virtual control of the Yangtze Valley fell into her hands’ ; in 1884-85 Annam 
became a French ‘protectorate’ ; in 1886 Britain annexed Upper Burma ; Portupal 
seized Macao in 1887 ; British overlordship over Sikkim was recognized by China 

in 1890 ; Great Britain and France declared Siam ‘independent’ in 1893-94 ; in 

1894-95 broke out the first Sino-Japanese War out of which Jaiian got FormoBa, 
and Korea was declared ‘indMcndent’ ; in 1898-99 Russia, Great Britain and France 
reaped a bumper harvest of Uliinese territories through leases terminable at the end 
of 25 or 99 years. ThuSj to ouote a Chinese writer (the present head of the 
Japanese-protected Nanking Administration), “by 1899 in all Chinn’s 3,000 miles of 
coast-line there was not a harbour she could mobilize her ships in_ without the 

consent of the foreigner.’’ In 1900 Russia occupied Manchuria •, in 1904 

Britain invaded Tibet, a Chinese dependency ; in 1911 Japan annexed 
Korea. 


This lifting of Chinese territories on one excuse or other hy the 
Western Powers has heen a had example to Japan, a great temptation to 
her, a great threat to the integrity of her life, to her 
Japan’s needs political and economic interests. Apart from the bad 

frankly stated example set by Western Powers, there is precedent in the 

Japanese contention that for her economic safety she 
required markets linked to her Yen ; that such economic safety could not 
be secured in the modem world without a “sphere of influence” dominat^ 
by her. This sphere of influence lies in the mainland of Asia, in 
territories contiguous to Japan, in China which has proved herself 
incapable of protecting and defending her independence in economic 
and political affairs. This has heen the main argument in Japan’s 
dialectic of aggression. On January 26 (1941) Mr. Matsuoka, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, was quite frank in the statement of 
Japan’s hid for leadership in Greater East Asia. 

“Time and again, Japan has stated that her avowed aims are to create a 
peaceful and prosperous Greater East Asia ; but suppose Japan does have the dark 
design implied in Mr. Hull’s statement, is it really an extraordinary design ? As 
America exercises a dominating influence over the Western Hemisphere, it would 
he the more logical if she refrained from concerning herself overmuch in other 
regions such as East Asia where Japan enjoys the position of exercising a stabilizing 
influence for peace and order. 


The same complaint has heen made by the publicists and public 
men of Germany and Italy against U. 8. A.’s concern for and 
Interest of U S interference with developments in Eurofie and Africa. 
In peace In the exchange of logical arguments has very little 

For East influence in guiding the policy of States and Empires. 

We have seen in the last two volumes of the 
Annual Register how and why the United States should have 
constituted herself into a defender of the British Empire which 
stretches over all the continents. Wo have seen the influence of the 
many factors, idealistic and materialistic, that have helped to appreciate 
in the eyes of the U. S. A. the value of Britain and all that she 
stands for. In books and pamphlets this new-hom enthusiasm 
has found expression — even in poems. An American woman, 
Aheo Dewer Miller, has heen much quoted by many a pro-British 
newspaper : 


‘T am an American-bred, 

I have seen much to hate hero and much to forgive 
^nt m a world where England is finished and dead, 
A do not wish to live," 
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It is sentiments like these that have been pushing _ the great 
republic to throw her whole weight on the side of Britain. 

indirect manner she has been helping the^ other 
British & tJ. 8. countries that have been trying to defend their own 
frontiers against aggression. The least idealistic 
interpretation of the crusading spirit of America may 
he found in any newspaper that may reach one from New York 
When the fall of Ikance stirred the widespread fear of Germany’s 
over-powering might in arms, American papers were profuse in their 
expression of gratitude to the British Navy. For the greater part 
of its history the United States has lived under the umbrella of 
protection provided by the British ^ Fleet ’ ; the two Fleets British 
and United States — have never been "rivals but complements to each 
other”. This mood did not, however, last long. It soon came to be 
asserted that the U. S. A. has paid something in return. 

"At the bftch-door of Asia the U. 8, Fleet has long stood guard, setting up 
outposts in the Phillipines and Hawaii to prevent seizure of the Orient by pushing, 
expansion-set Japan.” 

Here we are told one of the reasons why the United States has 
got entangled in the Pacific, why she is regarded with sneh great 
apprehension by Japan. But there are other factors 
have had their influence. The great republic on 
advice ’ f’kc other side of the Pacific has been cultivating a 
great friendship for China ; her citizens have poured 
into China more money for constructive work in the fields of education 
than in any other non-European country. Forty years hack the then 
. President of the United States, Theodore Eoosevelt, was credited with 
suggesting to Baron Kaneka, the Japanese ambassador, that Japan 
should declare a “Monroe Doctrine” for East Asia so that the aggres- 
sive European Powers might be restrained in China just as they have 
been kept off the two Americas by the declaration of President Monroe 
made in December, 1823. Japan could not follow that advice. Even 
her victory over Bnssia did not enable her to make such a declar- 
ation. Perhaps she dared not challenge Britain, France and Germany 
who -were entrenched in China and from which they could he 
dislodged only by a major war. Instead, she has been trying to go 
round about towards the same purpose. She grabbed Manchuria in 
1932. The European Powers tolerated this ; Sir John Simon, the 
British Foreign Minister, speaking on behalf of Japan at the League of 
Nations Council which condemned the aggressor. Since then she has 
been nibbling at China, taking advantage ^ of the rivalry among 
Chinese groups, of the differences and dissensions among European 
Powers, of the isolationist spirit of the U. S. A. But the “China 
Incident” has thrown a flash light on • her policy. First we heard 
of her ambition to establish a “New Order in East Asia”, With 
the weakening of European Powers, with the lessening of fear of 
opposition from them, Japan s appetite appears to be expanding ; her 
statesmen have begun to talk of the foundation of a “Greater 

East Asia co-prosperity sphere", to quote the words of Mr. 
Masatfeume Ogura, Finance -Minister in the last Prince Konove 
Ministry. , , • 
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But the realisation of this ambition cannot be bad by peaceful 
means. Her -war in China, and its methods, have repelled decent 
men and "women in every part of the world. And 
help to United States has been loudest- in condemnation 

China of these, and most generous in extending help to 

China. In setting up China's Currency. Stabilization 
Fund she “pledged” about 16 to 17 crores of rupees, Britain 7 to 8 
orores and China herself the same amount. American papers speak of 
214 U. S. cities making collections for the United China Relief Fund 
of about 2 crores of rupees for the relief of China’s 6 crores of war 
refugees — men, women and children — to provide them with food and 
clothing, with medical supplies, to help the orphanages, to help schools 
that train Chinese leaders, to help the Industrial Co-operatives that 
had been started with a capital of about 18 lakhs of ■ rupees. These 
Co-operatives now finance about 3,000 small, mobile workshops hack 
of the war-lines, support some 6 lakhs of refugees, supply consumer 
goods — shoes, nails, bandages, cigarettes, books, cloth, etc. — worth 
more than 2 crores a year. 

This story is an index of the mind of the United States, of 
her generous mood. Side by side there is the recognition that 
^ . China by her gallant fight has been helping to 
BeltlshnesB in tl.S. ^°f®^cept and weaken the power of Japan, one oi 
help to China ’ " the disturbers of the international order that has grown 
under Anglo-Saxon hegemony. William Bullit was 
U. S. ambassador in Paris when France fell ; he was young when after 
the last world war ho was sent to Russia by President Wilson as 
his special ‘ reporter” of the developments in Soviet Russia. Since 
his^^retum from Paris (July, 1940) he has often acted as the maker 
of trial haloon speeches” on behalf of his President. In course of a 
a speech made on behalf of the United China Relief Fund ho 
analysed for us the self-regarding basis of the friendship of his country 
for China. 

We have not yet been ntlnekod by Germany, Italy and Japan for one reason 

ana only reason only they have not been able to get at us The Chinese have 

Kept the Japanese so fully occupied that they have hesitated to add a sea -war 

against Britain or ourselves to their land war with China To help Chinn is to 

f are fighting on what is literally— in a strategic sense— our 

we i^u™ bacrihe' ChinMo!” Preservation, whatever the consequences, 

[Resident Roosevelfc has declared that his country will continue 
to render assistance to Britain and “to all, who with Britain, are. 

resisting Hitlerism or its equivalent with arms.” 


Nature of U. S. miT ° \yi. iuo ci^uivuicuu wiuu aimo. 

■’aid” to the Thus we find China receiving help under the provi- 
democTBclc* sions^ of the Liease & Lend Act, just as Britain and 

, , Russia are, as well as India. The value of "the 

e race articles to be_ disposed to various countries under the 

V, shall not exceed” rupees four to five 

hundred crores ; Sec. 8(b) declares that “the benefit to the U. S. A.” 
may e payment or repayment “in kind or property or any other 
In benefit which the President deems satisfactory.” 

fhn \ P’^oper appreciation of the value of 

p ent from the United States — from the "arsenal of democracy"-— 


•■aid” 
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in order to understand how in practice the Act is being worked, we 
cannot do better than sommarize what has appeared in the January 
10 (1941) issue of the Current Histwy of New York. The very 
phrase “aid to Britain” conveyed an inaccurate impression. In every- 
day life “aid” by one man to another usually means an actual gift 
or loan of money, materials or efforts. In the case of Britain, S. 
“aid” meant nothing more than permission granted to Britain “to 
finance expansion of private manufacturing plants in the United States 
in exchange for a share of the war materials produced in those plants.” 
This was done for “cash”, at prices which in all cases were “ample 
to cover costs and profits, including premiums for extra shifts, over- 
time and early delivery.” Taking note of all these factors, the U. S. 
Magazine has been constrained to say that “the only aid that the 
U. S. was actually giving to Britain was its refusal to sell a simi- 
lar share of products to Germany.” But then, Germany was not in 
a position to send her ships to the U. S. A. 

This story reveals the less idealistic side of human nature. But 
life being a mix-up of the good and the less good, the path of 
wisdom lies in accepting such a compromise It is 
Worid^le^^cMhlp spirit that American “aid” to the Allied 

not avoid Powers should be given its place in the scheme of 
the modern world. In the last volume of the Annual 
Register we tried to show how destiny had been rousing the people 
of the United States to the duty they owed to the world as its 
richest country, and as the most organized in the ways of modern 
industrialism. The realization of this destiny is being popularized in 
books and magazine articles. In one of the former — The . American 
Century— occur B the pith of the argument of the book ; it is rather 
a pamphlet. 

“In the field of national policy, the fundamental trouble with America has 
been, and is, that whereas their nation became in the twentieth century the most 
powerful and the most vital nation in the world, nevertheless, Americans have been 
unable to accommodate themselves spiritually and I'oliticnlly to that fact. Hence 
they have failed to play their part ns a world power— a failure which has had 
disastrous consequences for themselves and for all mankind.” 

The writer of this pamphlet of about 80 pages, Mr. Henry 
Luce, is editor of the News-magazine, Time, and conductor of two 
Conflict between weeklies-Ltyc and Fortune. Between them 

two ideologies in papers have a reading pubhc of about 

the U. S. A. t'wo crores— the subscribers’ list of each exceeding 
20 lakhs. The call to world leadership, the call for 
acting as the saviour of the modern world — these sentiments cannot 
help stirring deep eddies in the mental and moral life of the people - 
of the United States. Developments in - Europe since September, 1939 
specially since June, 1940, have made it clear that Germany * under 
Herr Hitler is out to change the present order of things, and the 
United States has been feeling uneasy. Mr. Henry Luce, ’represents 
majority feeling in this respect when he calls upon his people to 
' bo as big as the opportunity” presented by the 20th century to them 
But there is a vocal school of thought in the country which 
.preaches the virtue and wisdom of making terms with the Totali 
tarianisms, with the “Forces of the Future” which Nazism, Fascism' 
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Oommunism represent. Mrs. Anne Lindbergh — wife of Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh, one of the isolationist leaders in the U. S. A.— in her 
book — The Wave of the Future — says that Britain, France' and the 
United States represented the “Forces of the Past” ; that 'somehow 
the leaders of Germany, Italy and Enssia have discovered how to 
nse new social and economic forces.” She thinks that her conntry 
shonld not resist this change, the wave of the fntnre as that would 
ha “a sin against life itsel^f.” 

This hook put against Mr. Luce’s makes for ns a picture of 
the American mind as it is developing under the threat of TotaU- 
Occnpallon ot tarian over-lordship in the world. But majority 

Greenland & feeling, that of assuming responsihility for world events 

Iceland ends^^ Outside the two Americas, seems to ho gaining 

' Isolationism strength and inflnenoing the policies and practices 

of the American Administration. The material interests of the conntry, 
the requirements of the defense of its frontiers, stretched all over the 
new world, appear to he forcing the people to recognise that threats 
of aggression can best be met at a distance from our shores rather 
than on the sea coast”, to quote the words with which President 
Eoosevelt stressed the lesson taught hy the American naval strategist, 
Vice-Admiral Mahan. The recognition ot this threat explains the 
reason or reasons why the U. 8. extended "protection’^ to Greenland, 
a Danish territory, in the second week of April, 1941, and to another, 
Iceland, during the first week of July. Eeyikjavik, the capital of this 
island, was occupied hy American marines in agreement with the 
island administration. In giving information of the assumption of this 
responsibility to the Congress, President Eoosevelt spoke of insuring 
"the safety of communications between Iceland and the United States, 
as well as the seas between the U. 8. and other strategic out-posts." 
A discussion was raised about the validity of this step. “Hemispheric 
defence”, it was contended, may require that Greenland should be or 
could bo included in the American plan of defense ; it appeared to 
be conceded that Greenland fell inside the western hemisphere. But 
Iceland was another proposition. No geography has put Iceland 
inside the new hemisphere. The plea of "protection of a little 
country” was dismissed with a note of admiration 1 And with this 
step was decided the problem, was settled the controversy that had 
divided the country. 

ProL Eugene 8taley in an article in the April (1941) number 
of the U. 8. Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, put in a nut-shell the 
„ . practical issue involved in this controversy, that 

“twoklna'soIiMri- fistween ‘‘two kinds of maritime solidarity”. Some 
time Bolldarlty” would build the defence ' arrangements of the U. 8. A. 

on a continental basis — that is "confined to North and 
South America and their immediate vicinities”, while others would 
‘ team up with Britain in a world-girdling Tuaritime defence group.” 
Stated in those terms the occupation of Iceland hy American marines 
indicated that the United States Government had accepted the latter 
plan. And in this it was responding to the pressure of sentiment 
and ot national needs almost without difference of opinion. Mr. 
"Wendell Willkio, rival to Mr. Franklin ' Eoosevelt in the Presidential 
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election ot 1940, by Ha declaration that he favoured “bases _ in North 
Ireland and Scotland” underlined this unanimity in America. Even 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh in giving evidence before the House of 
Eepresentative Foreign Affairs Committee recommended the establish- 
ment of bases in Canada, in parts of South and Central America, in 
the Galapagos Islands, v?hile secondary bases might ^ he established in 
Greenland. And the iubure trend was made explicit by President 
Eoosevelt himself in the following words *. 

“You and I think o£ Hawaii ns nn outpost of defence in the Pncific,..And 
yet the Azores are closer to our shores on the Atlantic than Hawaii is on the 
other side.” 

It thus came to be increasingly accepted as the best policy 
that the U. S. A. should regard the "■Western Hemisphere defense 
lines as distinctly secondary, to be prepared for 
emergency use if the first line of defense breahs.” 
Their first line of defense was constituted by Britain 
herself and the strong points possessed by her in all 
the seas — in the North Sea blocking passage from Europe to the 
north Atlantic, at Gibraltar, at the Suez Canal, at Singapore. These 
were supplemented by the Panama Canal and the Pearl Harbour 
(Hawaii) under the control of the United States. This arrangement 
secured mastery of the seas and oceans to the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 
The break-up of this historic arrangement was one of the purposes 
of the Axis Powers. On the success or failure of this purpose 
depends victory or defeat in this war. The meaning of this threat 
has been soaking into the consciousness of American citizens. And 
the ways of keeping this threat at a distance have revived the cry 
of the "freedom of the seas." They give meaning to the words used 
by Admiral Stack of the U. S. A. Navy that their patrols were 
operating 1,000 miles out at sea, and to those used by President 
Eoosevelt that the U. S. will patrol the North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic, add more ships and planes to the patrol, and warn ships 
of the presence of raiders on the sea, under the sea and above the 
sea. These words were uttered during the peak of the “Battle of the 
Atlantic” when German raiders were sinking every month 4,00,000 
tons of shipping bringing food to Britain from Australia and South 
lAmerica and North America, conveying the masses of weapons, 
munitions and instruments of war forged in U. S mills and factories. 
The possession of the Atlantic ports of France — Le Havre, Laurient, 
Brest — by Germany, and the use of these by her 10,000 miles range 
Kurier and Zerostorer planes, facilitated the sinknng of British ships 
which followed the sea-lane west of the Azores in mid-eastern Atlantic. 
Owing to 'Eire remaining neutral' Britain was deprived of the use of 
its south and west coast ports — Cobh (Queenstown) Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly— to refuel her flottilas and air craft, and from them to 
go out for ^the protection of the convoys that were bringing the food 
stuffs and “death-stuffs” from the east and the west. This handicap 
was deplored by Mr. 'Winston Ohurchill as a “most heavy and 
grievous burden” imposed on the resources of Britain. 

, And as the policy adopted by the United States has linked her 


Axis attempt to 
break np Anglo- 
Saxon mastery 
of tke seas 
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defence arrangements, naval defence arrangements, with those of Britain, 
„ ,, the present war has become what a U. S. weeldy — 

"between ^ Time — has characterized as the “nndeclared war between 

Roosevelt & Hitler time-table of Eranklin Eoosevelt and Adolf Hitler”, 
This characterization has become more apposite since 
Germany, bogged in her "little war” in the heart of Eussia, has had 
to neglect her attacks on Britain or to limit these to the Atlantic 
Ocean only. This phase of the war has thrown added responsibility 
on the United States Government for the pafe arrival of her Lease and 
Lend goods to Britain, China and Russia. For, no self-respecting 
Government could allow goods made at its own expense to be damaged 
or sunk under the sea without making an attempt to deliver them at 
their destination. The logic of this policy required that the cargoes 
from America should bo protected with "leas talk and more action”, 
as Mr, Wendell WiUkie impatiently expressed his feelings ; "I care 
not whether you call it safe delivery, convoying, patrolling, airplane 
accompaniment or what not", he added. Perfect immunity could not 
be expected in modem naval raiding. But there is reason to believe 
that the U. S. has shaken herself for action on the seas. Thus has 
started a shooting war” between Germany and the U S. A. which the 
Press cannot give any information about. This developmeut was 
inevitable. Grand Admiral Erich Reader, head of the German Navy, 
warned the world of it when he declared in June (1941) : "No body 
can expect a Gorman warship to look on while an American warship 
communicates the position of German man-of-war to the British 

Admiralty. Such procedure must be regarded as an act of war; ” 

Thus have circumstances beyond its control compelled the Government 
of the U. 8. A. to go beyond its "limited liability” warfare with 
the Axis Powers. 


The world has not had to search for long to get at the reason 
or reasons that have induced the United States^ to step on the inclined 
American trade plane that leads to a full-blooded war. In the two 
not possible In volumes of the Annual Register of the year 1940 
* Enr™ne"*° have tried to indicate certain of the material and 

spiritual forces that have helped to create a kinship 
between the United States and the British Dominions including Britain 
herself. The bond of a common language breeding a common culture 
may explain one of the strands of this kinship. Material interests 
also appear to bo playing the same part. The fear is strong that in 
^ dominated over by Totalitarian economic theory and practice, 

^e iroe economy” of capitalist competition that guides British and 
United States life could not expect to live and' flourish. The question 
IS being featured thus— can we expect to do business with Hitlerite 
Germany if and when^ she emerges, victorious out of the present war ? 

ooks are being written on the subject ; pages of magazines are 
occupied by articles full of relevant facts justifying the fear. One, 
;TOttGn by Douglas Miller, Commercial Attache to the U. S. A, Berlin 
significant ’title— Foir can't do Business vnlh 
•ntpw v ^ from it has appeared in the Readers' Digest, the 

won j magamne. And the question was answered, and the problem 
was solved for the average American citizen by what the U. S, A. 
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Department of Commerce made pnblic in the second week of May, 
1941. It was a summary of "a t'echnical analysis of Germany’s 
programme of post-war economy.” The post-war life was indicated 
in words that could not hut shook American leaders of industry and 
trade, American bankers who dominate world trade to-day. The words 
gave them timely notice that the days of their leadership were 
numbered if Germany could come out of the war victorious. The 
system of barter and bi-lateral trade agreement that Dr. Saccht 
has developed will break the back-bone of world-capitalism whose 
centre has shifted since the first "World War from London to New York. 
The words of the report that made clear this position were the following ; 

“Confronted by a political combination on the continent of Europe under the 
domination of Germany, the individual American entrepreneur %Yould hardly be 
strong enough to find a market for his products or services except on terms laid 
down by the National Bocialist State.” 


Leaders of business — of trade, commerce and banking — are not 
generally moved by sentimental and ideological appeals. The Americans 


Economic llle of 
the Americas not 
Belf-Butliclent 


are no exception to this rule. The threat implicit 
in the above quotation must explain, explain partly 
at least, why they have allowed their Administration 
to take them step by step towards the present war, 


to enlist the resources of their country for the defence of the vast 


assets represented and controlled by Britain. Study of their trade 


relations, of the movement of the products of their mills and factories, 
have convinced them that even the fullest exploitation of the raw 


materials and human power of their hemisphere, of the two Americas, 
cannot maintain the standard of living they have been able to build 
up for their own people and which they hope to spread over for 
their fellow-Americans. In a thesis on A Trade Policy for National 
Defence — the joint work of Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, Council 
of Poreign Eelations, and of Arthur Dpgren, Associate Professor of 


Economics at the School of Business Administration in the University 
of Minnesota — the economic basis of Western hemisphere life was studied 


and discussed. It was found that of the total imports in 1937 into 
this huge area — valued at about Bs'. 1,700 crores (taking a dollar at 
the rate of Es. 3 each) — only about Bs. 700 crores or 43 per cent 
represented the internal trade between the 22 countries of the hemisphere. 
On the side of exi>ort trade the value of all the shipments across the 
national borders was Bs. 2,000 crores ; of this about Es. 700 crores or 
only 39 per cent represented the internal trade of these countries. 
The problem represented by these figures boils down to this— that of 
finding sources of supply for about Es. 900 crores worth of imports 
and markets for Es. 1,200 crores worth of exports. During recent 
years continental Europe took about 37 per cent of all the exports 
from the Central American States and about 66 per cent of those of the 
South American States. 


In 1937 the 40 crores of the people of continental Europe bought Western 
hemisphere products of the value of about Bs. 600 crores while the 4 
Britlsb Empire can crores 60 lakhs population of the British Isles took 
keep the Americas the products of the two Americas of the value of ahonf, 
“a going concern’ Es. 420 crores. In other words, for American products 
Es. 93 were spent per head by the people of the British Isles, 
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■while only Es. 16 per head -were spent by the . 
nental Europe. These figures prove the value of the Bnhsh Isles and 
of the British Empire to the people of the Americas, North and 
South. The appreciation of this value was responsible for the use 
of the following words in the study made by the two U. B. 
economists. 

“The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the mnteri^s 
which can keep the Western Hemisphere n going, concern. We arc iutei^t^ 
therefore, in preserving the British empire as a political entity so that its ™arto« 
may regain open to our exiiorters, and so that its raw materials may remain 
accessible to our importers.” 

The United States is not a free-trade area. Its agricultural inducts 
compete with those of many South American States. The Act and Conven- 
tion of Havana adopted by the 21 American repub- 
lics on July 29, 1940, set up a loose sort of an arrange- 
ment for common action in defence of common interests. 
It is, however, a fact that the majority of the, American 
States did not feel at ease "with their giant neighbour to 
the north, and their attitude towards "dollar imperialism” has for decades 
been standing in the way of New Hemisphere unity of feeling and action. 
The fall of France which was a demonstration of the might of Germany 
must have quickened the arrival of the decision at the Havana Conference. 
It is now up to the United States to assure the South American States 
of their political integrity and economic security. Their contention 
appears to he that if they lose the European markets for the , offence 
of joining the hemispheric plan of the United States, as there is overy 
possibility of their doing so if Nazi Germany controlled Bmop^n lusi 
alternative markets will have to be found for them. In this dilemma, 
created by Totalitarian methods of trade, the United States can ooly point 
out to the large area of "comparatively freer trade that lies within- the 
British Empire, specially as she herself finds difiSculty in pulling down 
her own rather high tariff walls. It is this free trade area that 
can become the market of the New Hemisphere as well as the supplier 
and source of the essential raw materials in which it is deficient. For 
instance, jute and manganese from India, rubber and tin from the 
Malaya States, chrome and tungsten from South Africa. Closer relation 
with this area will consolidate the economic strength of the New 
Hemisphere as against the rival in the economic and political world that 
is being organized under Axis leadership. The Axis area in Europe is self- 
sufficient in many things — in coal and in iron ; is equal in capacity for steel 
production to that of the U. 8. A , and in ship-building exceeding that 
of the U. S. in the ratio of 4 to 1. But it is dependent for many 
others, essential for modern needs. In 1938, the percentage of European 
consumption of these things, supplied by imports, stood as follows : 
copper ore 81 p. c. ; manganese ore 84 p. c. ; zinc 69 p. c. ; tungsten 
76. p. 0 . ; crude petroleum 56 p. c. ; cotton 65 p. c. ; wool 69 p. c. and 
crude rubber 100 p. c. This deficiency of the Nazi-dominated 

world Tmderlines the strength of the economic basis of the 
proposed Anglo-American "co-prosperity area" covering all the 

continents. 

This story lays bare all the selfish and .materialistic influences 
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that have been working for the farther expansion of the ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxony” of which we wrote in the last two volumes 
“Anglo-Saxony” Annual Register. Therein we confined our 

“home polity” attention mainly to the unselfish and idealistic 
impulses that are common to the Eughsh-speaking 
world. The story presented in the present volume gives a complete 
picture of ideahsm being reinforced by materiahsm to make it possible 
for the United States to assume the leadership of one Mandal or 
sphere of influence, economic and political, among the many Mandals 
that will be dividing the world in the near future. "We have seen 
how the safety of the United States required that the two Americas 
should be organized on a common platform ; we have seen how the 
two Americas have been found to be lacking in markets for their 
manufactures and in raw materials for their industries within their 
own territorial limits. Wo have seen how the addition of British 
Empire territories has been felt to be necessary for the smooth 
working of the scheme of American hemispheric life. We have now 
to recognize that this plan, built up with such elaboration, has a 
reference to our own country as it happens to be included within 
the British Empire. This is how dreams and realities, stirred into 
activity in the new world, on the other side of Pacific Ocean, at a 
distance of about 10 thousand miles from the eastern shores of our 
country, threaten to affect our “home polity” even as a small island 
in the north-east comer of the Atlantic Ocean at almost the same 
distance from our shores has been guiding and moulding oiu: ‘’home 
polity” for about the last two centuries. 

When the world is in a flux, when the certainties of many 
centuries are being made uncertain by the upsurge of revolutionary 
India must be forces, when, to quote H. G. Wells, the present dis- 

nware, and .be order of things appears to be "almost the end of the 

wary, of this human story and the world will never again emerge 
development unity”, when Herr Hitler’s “New 

Order”, the “Imperial way” of giving shape to Japan's "Greater Asia 
co-prosperity sphere”, when the two chiefs of the Anglo-Saxon world — 
President !EVanklin Roosevelt of the United States and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain — have promised the world an 
Atlanio Charter” — when we have these three different futures waiting 
for us in the immediate future, we have to take note of the process 
of their evolution into something more substantial than paper boats 
on the stream of time. It is a common-place in political discussion 
today to say that we live in revolutionary times. To understand the 
various factors that go to the making of this revolution in human 
affairs which many of us welcome and as many fear is an attempt 
that the student of modem human life cannot avoid. It may be a far cry 
from the Americas to India just as in the middle of the 18th century 
Britain was a long way off from us. Today at least distance is no 
hindrance to inter-continental relationship, just as in the days of the 
sailing ships it did not stand in the way of Britain founding an 
empire on which the sun never set; The publicist and public man 
of India today have, therefore, to keep a watchful mind studying the 
many economic and political . factors that will have an influence on 
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the fate and fortunes of his country. The days when our ancestors 
could dream of avoiding the Kalapani — the dark waters of the sea — 
and of founding their social polity on such avoidance — those days are 
gone with the arrival of the steamship and the airship. The failure 
of that attempt in our country is proof that the adoption of a hermit 
policy was unwise. Today, even with all our weaknesses and disunities 
wo have got to face the greater world that has been knocking at 
our doors. Our refusal to admit it into the court-yard of our life 
has fq,iled of its purpose. In our economic arrangements we have 
adopted a policy of give and take with the world. In other spheres 
of life wo will be wisely guided to do so. "We must not only bo 
aware of this development, but be wary of it. 


The realization of this necessity has made India's foreign 
relations world-embracing, though a record of these may not find a 
Rnblndra Nath place in the archives of the League of Nations. India 

Tagore voiced has to settle her accounts with British Imperialism 

under the pressure of war will have to _ shed 
many of its crudities and abnormalities. The ‘‘moral' 
revolt" of India expressed through the Satyagraha Movement may not 
appear to deflect the purpose of British policy. It may not affect the success 
of British administrators utilizing the man-power of India and exploiting the 
natural wealth of India to fight their battles in Europe, in Africa, in Western 
Asia, and in countries on the Pacific ; it may not stop the mills and 
factories of India feeding the battle- lines with modem implements of 
war. But with all this going unembarrassingly forward there is hardly 
any doubt that the nearer approach of the war cloud either from the 
west or from the east towards our country does not find the mind 
^ ^fih® people strung to that tense feeling that has enabled the 
British people to stand up against the showers of bombs from the 
^es amidst the destruction of the monuments of their historic life. 
There is a ^ sense of frustration, and of irritation at the absence of 
Mnditions wMoh would call forth the heroic in the men and women of 
India to fight against adversity. This frustration found expression 
in language of noble pathos in the message entitled — Crisis in Civili- 
zatio^wlnch Eabindra Nath Tagore sent out to the world on the 
occasion of his Slot birth-day celebration held on April 14 { 1941 ) at 
banti-Niketon, the seat and centre of Viswa-Bharati, the world uni- 

poet-philosopher of India. It has happened 
tnat this was to be his last message to the world which he left 
amidst the ^ ^mblmg rums of civilization strewn like a vast dung- 
heap of futility. In this message he traced the vast change that he 

psychology of his people 
dmng the eighty years passed on earth. He traced for us how in 
the opening y^rs of his life the generation in the bosom of which ^ 
welcomed the light that had come from the west ; 
‘'Rnnr,-o° mghsinan who_ was the messenger of this light became a 
« perpetual admiration” to his people. Then came ‘‘dismn- 
idenfcififlii . a ° . national grief with •which his own person was 
Tacorfl Phonal sense. Because, Eabindra Nath 

oMt to the dignity of man found it diffi- 

to reconcile the highest conception of humanity, represented to 
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him and his generation by the Englishman, with what he discovered 
in the character and history oi the administration that was establis* 
bed in this country. And he loit this with a tragic disappointment 
in his heart. 

“It is no longer possible for me to retain any respect for that mockery of 
civilization which believes in ruling by force and has no faith in freedom at all. 
By their miserly denial of all that is beat in their civilization, by with-holding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have effectively closed for us all 
paths to progress.” 


This last indgment passed on British rule by an admirer of the 
English race and of their culture points to the seat of evil that has 
stalked by the side of Indo-British relationship through 
“Moral ^andlng” history. This has even at this crisis in their 

dlswe^tod 11^® Indian self-respect making 

its definite contribution to the common defense of 


their common interests. The present generation of Indians may fail 
to understand and appreciate the innocence of belief in the "large- 
hearted Liberalism of 19th century English politics.” But Eahindra 
Nath Tagore by making this confession of faith has revealed a 
process in the evolution that has led to the progressive estrangement 
between the two peoples, as awakening national self-respect in India 
has met at every stage hindrances to the evolution of a Nation 
State in the country. Till to-day, when Britain is fighting for her 
very existence, she finds .an India unreconciled and lukewarm in face 
of possibilities threatening their common life, built by the history of 
the last two hundred years. Confronted by such irreconciliation Britain 
appears to have persuaded herself that even without the heartfelt co- 
operation of the Indian people, her ofiBoials can utilize the man-power 
and natural resources of the country and win their war with Germany, This 
may be a natural human feeling, a natural human failing as well. 
By yielding to these they may win the war. But there is no 

doubt that they will lose the peace. The Government of Lord Linli- 
thgow has not satisfied any party or school of politics in this coun- 
try. Demonstration of this fact is writ large in recent Indian history, 
in the Press, in the proceedings of the Central Legislature. The 

failure of his Government to have the supplementary Budget, contain- 
ing certain war taxes, passed, has received wide comment both inside 
and outside the country. The Congress members had stayed away 
from the Assembly as a mark of protest against the policy of making 
India a belligerent without consultation with her or without her consent. 
They were present on the occasion to vote down this budget. They succeed- 
ed in their attempt. But what added to the significance of this 

event was that the Muslim members, the majority of them members 

of the Muslim League, helped by their abstention “to deal this blow” 
to what the _ Neio States77ian & Nation, weekly of London called the 
"moral standing” of the British position in India. The paper frankly 
- confessed that ^ 


“Bitterly as they differ, the Congress and the Muslim League agree in es-nnsimr 
any pretension on our part that we rule India and combat this war with 
consent.” ' 

The paper discussed how by foEowing the poEoy that it has been 
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doing the Oburchill Government has been losing the peace that v?a8 
^ to end this war. Axis propaganda has seen to it that 

Britain’s into the minds of European peoples should sink the 

pMco lesson of Britain’s "Indian record”, and that they 

should have a yard-stick by which to measure British 
declarations about democracy and the freedom of nations. The report 
that “the peninsula is morally in revolt” and that the answer of the Govern- 
ment has been "repression” cannot enthuse the Frenchmen, the Dutch, 
the Poles, the Czechs, and the Austrians who have been writhing under 
German heels when the gospel of liberation came to them from Britain. 
And the humiliation of the situation was brought home to the writer of 
the article by an able Austrian refugee in Britain when he said : 
“Nothing will so certainly win Europe as the news that India was free." 
India is the test and remains the test of Britain’s sincerity in fighting 
this war against Germany’s threat to the freedom of nations. Britain cannot 
avoid this test. But the difficulty put in the way of passing this test was 
Britain’s own creation. By every declaration made by Secretaries of State or 
the Governor-General of India since the representatives of the Indian 
National Congress put to them the question of India's place in the 
.present war, they have placed in the bands of each of the minority 
"elements” in India a right of veto over the emergence of any satis- 
factory and self-respecting solution of the Indian problem. Every state- 
ment of theirs has encouraged the minorities to put up their claims 
till today nothing appears to remain of India as a political unit but 
a hotch-potch of disintegrated conceits. Thus has the impasse been 
created because "too scrupulous to coerce a minority,” Britain has been 
“coercing a majority without a sign of hesitation.” So far as one can 
say and see there appears to be no way out of the difficulty for 
Britain but to pursue her policy in silence, and for India to watch in 
silence the fight for "New Orders” that will be emerging out of the fire 
and smoke of the preSent war just as during the last World War, 
twenty-five years back, the world had been led to believe that the 
end of aU wars was in sight and the rule of the “self-determination 
of nations” will prevail over the world This hope may uphold the 
belligerent peoples during the excitement of the times. Perhaps, it is 
best 60 . For such a hope can never be fulfilled as long as blood- 
shed is accepted as the test of truth and justice in international 
differences. 

The agrument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism 
is part of a world-wide phenomenon. The hopes that move other 
Nnnw>ifintni Tirui.t. peoples, the disappointments that await them after the 
community is tho hectic days of the war, India shares and cannot 
stumbling block escape. The British authorities have been trying to 
support these hopes by saying that tho future is 'for 
tho people of India to decide ; that British policy would not bo 
putting any difficulties in the way of tho realization of these hopes. 
Let the many elements of India’s myriad-pointed life agree amongst 
themselves, and- the British Government would be prepared to accept 
the agreement.- This has been tho tradition of British policy in relation 
to the different countries of the Empire that are to-day Dominions, 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” These assurances do not, 
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however, appear to have had any effect on the clarification of the' 
Indo-British issue, on the solution of the impasse in India. Bather, 
to quote the words of Dr. Foss Westcott, the head of the ofiSoial Ohurch 
in India : “We appear to be reaching a stage when the long connect- 
ion between Britain and India is in danger of being dissolved in a 
flood of mutual recrimination and misunderstanding.” It is not concern 
for the profit-and-loss account of the British household but the highest 
regard for the moral and spiritual issues involved in this controversy 
that must have moved this man of God to specially appeal to his 
fellow-countrymen, living in India, to apply themselves to bridge the 
gulf that has been yawning between the two peoples. The promotion 
• of good will and mutual understanding between every class of the 
country was the surest way to re-establish Indo-British relations on a 
firmer basis. This appeal did not, however, have the desired effect. 
The leaders of the non-official British community in Bengal organized 
in and represented by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce made a 
declaration that showed that they were behind the non possum us 
attitude of the British Government refusing to go beyond the August 
8 (1940) statement of policy made by Lord Linlithgow. The immediate 
cause of this outburst of theirs was the suggestions made by Mr. 
Arthur Moore of the Calcutta Statesman through the Press in Britain 
that the control of the British Parliament over India should cease 
and that the Crown’s authority bo vested in the Viceroy who would thus 
be thrown on his own resources in finding advisers from amongst 
Indians ; he had also exposed the futility of the contention that at 
that particular time the British Parliament could not think of imposing 
its own solution while during all these two centuries it had over- 
ridden every Indian argument for the evolution of self-government in 
the country. The Clive Street leaders of the British community came 
out with an uncalled-for statement that in making the suggestions 
Mr. Arthur Moore was not giving utterance to the authentic voice 
of their community. Mr. Moore’s reply was that he did not claim 
to speak as such. 


Mr. 


Mr. Amery’s 
'‘amazingly mis- 
leading ° speech 


This controversy reached a new tension during the days following 
Amery’s speech made in the House of Commons on April 22 
(1941) on the occasion of moving a resolution extend- 
ing for another twelve months the proclamations 
issued under the provisions of Sec. 93 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act (1935). Under the terms of that 
Section the Governors of seven provinces in India — Bombay, Madras, 
Orissa, Central Provinces & Berar, Bihar, the United Provinces and 
the North-West Frontier Province — had assumed the powers of the 
Provincial Legislatures on the Congress Ministries resigning as protest 
against the policy of the British Government that had pushed India 
into the present war without giving any body in the country an 
opportunity to consider the issues or declare its will. The Secretary 
of State in giving a history of this constitutional break-down made 
comments that misrepresented the whole position, that were "amazing- 
ly misleading”, to quote the words used in the statement made by 
the Standing Committee of the Sapru Conference. As it has been 
the habit of the British bureaucracy, Mr. Amery, without being 
16 
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broTiglit -a'p within it, put the blame on Indian differences and on 
the wealmesses oi her social polity for the growing intensity of 
internal competition and conflict. Ho exceeded all bounds' of 
credence when he asked his fellow-members, the majority of them 
ignorant of India, to believe that the “change to direct personal 
rule by governors and permanent ofiBoials met with general acquies- 
cence, and indeed good will." He gave no satisfactory ex- 
planation why no action had been taken on the proposals made in 
Lord Linlithgow’s statement of August 8, 1940. He was less than frank 
when be said that the Congress attitude of ' "All or Nothing’’ was 
responsible for this failure of the good intentions of the British 
Government. The months that have passed since then, and the 
recent announcement made on the enlargement of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Executive Council, have exposed how unrehahle were the reasons 
given by Mr. Amery to explain in April the difflculties in the 
way of accepting the proposals that had been made in the 
“Leaders’ Conference" held at Bombay in the second week of March. 
More than any positive statement that ho might have made which 
irritated, there must have been something in the spirit informing his 
utterances on the occasion, that led to an out-burst of public feeling 
in India. Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that appeared in the Press on 
April 27, 1941 is symbolic of this wide indignation. “Every line and 
every word of it breathes indignation — indignation of a type somewhat 
unusual "with the Mahatma,” said the Et. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 


The Congress had recalled its Ministries from seven provinces ; 
its leaders were within jail gates ; Mahatma Gandhi bad stopped his 
“Talking Points" weeklies as protest against Government interference 
on India— n sample with the freedom of the Press. Congress members 
ro^'^^nd withdrawn from the Central and the Provincial 

pr pagan a Legislatures were not being c.illed. British propagandists 
headed by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, were holding forth on 
the sins of India with the help of “Talking Points” supplied to speakers 
by the British Ministry of Information. The truth of India’s climate being 
more unhealthy than that of the temperate zone ; “the complete difference 
between the Hindu and the Muslim system” ; the "difficulty of getting 
Indian officers for the Indianization of the Indian Army ; “religions 
prejudices that make the opening of one school in a ■village for the 
children of all ^ classes impossible" ; the enormous growth of the 
population in India which in 80 years has grown from 260 million 
to 360 million being a. dangerous symptom ; to save herself from this 
msease India must either slow down the growth of population or 
increase its food supply ( big-scale irrigation "has almost reached its 
limits , be it ^ remembered) or import food-stuffs and presumably pay 
mr them by industrialization — these samples of “talking points” were 
being mstributed free to recommend the methods of British administra- 
tion m Inffia, to justify its ways to the world, to explain the reasons , 
•why Britain found difficulty in shedding the burden that in a fit of. 
absent-mindedness she had put on her shoulders in 1767.- The 
^mpaign based pn these talking points” was clever, no doubt. ' It was 
1 succeeded in its evil purpose. But, at 

cost r We are. told that modem 'wars require the services and 
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Baoriflces of all the men -women and children of a country. An India 
di-vided against itself, as it is represented to be, conld not ho expected 
to pnt forth such a “total” effort either for herself and for her rulers. 
It must be and ever remain a burden. This may be the psychology of 
British distrust of men and things Indian. They have been trying to broad- 
cast this distrust all over the -world, specially over America. And 
distrust begets distrust. The distrust of 40 crores of people weigh late 
or soon in the scheme of things, in the conduct of any system of 
government. 

This discrediting of India which is one of the instruments for 
perpetuating imperialism in this country in the hands of die-hard 
Leaders ol imperialists has been increasing the sense of frustra- 
“nnattnched tion in the country, and making the people indifferent 

opinion” In to what happened. This was a development that could 

India meet helpful to war effort, even though princes 

might send money, poverty produced soldiers and the wealth of 
Britain produced the goods in India, and there were foreign news- 
papermen to publicize these exploits. But the sharp and angry 
reaction to Mr. Amery's speech of April 22 revealed a state of things 
that neutralized all the propaganda of the “Talking Points”. Even the 
most moderate of Indian politicians and publicists who bad been 
denormcing the Congress for -withdrawing Ministries from seven 
pro-vinces could hardly control themselves. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
said that “no political party is con-vinced because of past experience 
of the British Government’s sincerity as regards parting with power". 
The Standing Committee of the “Leaders’ Conference” pointedly asked 
the Secretary of State what had happened to his assertion that if 
the Congress and the Muslim League failed to take part in the 
expanded Executive Council “Lord Linlithgow will of course go ahead, 
prepared to work with those who will work with him and with each 
other.” They repudiated the insinuation which Mr. Amery had 
borrowed from Mr. Jinnah that their Conference had been held in 
consultation with or at the instigation of certain Congress leaders. 
This Conference was held at Bombay in the second week of March 
(1941) by leaders of “the vast mass of unattached opinion in the 
country.” The Bt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was president of 
the Conference ; Sir Jagadish Prasad who had sometime back retired 
from the position of the member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council was the moving spirit of the new movement. The proceedings 
of the Conference demanded that the Government should prove its 
bonafides in the matter of transference of power to Indian hands, 
and recommended therefor that in the proposed enlargement of the 
Governor-General’s Council the members should be wholly Indian, that 
the key positions — Defence and Einance — should be held by Indians. 
This would be National Government” not in the legal and consti- 
, tutional sense but in the spirit of what the vast majority of the 
people _ desired. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar in proposing the main 
resolution was cruelly frank in exposing the pose of anxiety for agreement 
among the various elements of India’s population recently cultivated 
_by the ruling classes of Britain. ‘Ts there any pro-vision in the 
Government of India Act (1936) which is the result of agreement 
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he asked. He instanced the joint and separate electorate issue to 
drive home his point — the issue which is hated by the vast majority 
of the people and from which has followed all the abomination of 
dissensions in India’s life that are the excuse of British imperialists 
today for holding on to irresponsible power. The framer of "Diarchy”, 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, had warned his people of the evil — 

“India will never attain unity and nationhood so long as communal elector- 
ates remain. 'iTie longer they remain the more difiBcult will it be to uproot them, 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the cost of a civil war. To enable 
India to attain nationhood is the trust laid on us and in agreeing to the eBtablieh- 
ment of communal representation, we have been false to that trust.” 


And the Conference was 
do the courageous thing, "the 
ate opinion 
considerable 


sure that if the British Government could 
large, unorganized but still powerful moder- 

— -r which has been at the back of India’s 

^*BritlBh** considerable war effort” would be able to exert such 
bonafidsB pressure on the parties which were now in opposition that 
the face of Indian politics would undergo a healthy change. 
How wide-spread was the feeling of wounded national self-respect was 
made vivid in the speech of the late Maharaja of Burdwan, Sir Bijoy 
Chand Mahatab; "Wo are not going there (post-war conference) as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru went or as I wont in 1926 to the Imperial Conference”, 
declared he. 


Words hke these ought to have served notice that Britain will have 
to revise her policy. But these fell on ears that heard not or hearing 
understood not the significance -of the words. Five 
keiS’s ° * weeks later Mr Amery in the House of Commons dis- 

opinlon missed the Sapru Conference resolutions with personal 

compliments to the organisers of the Conference mixed 
with insinuations with regard to its unrepresentative character. The 
demand for the complete "Indianization” of the Executive Council was 
dismissed with the remark that it would not be a "modification” of the 
existing form of government but its "suppression” by an entirely different 
type. The ^ best reply to this contention came from Prof. Berriedale 
Keith who in a letter to the Scotsman said that the Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments must work on "the basis of ministerial responsibility 
to the Legislature”, that “Ministers must be appointed for Defence and 
External Relations”, This is what Sir Tej Bahadur has been pressing 
for more than a year that the portfolios of Defence and Finance must 
be held by Indians as a symbol of India’s status as a Dominion. The 
acknowledgment of responsibility to the Crown ought to satisfy the most 
sensitive of constitutional purists. Another suggestion of Prof. Keith’s 
went to the root of the evil. He asserted that the British Government 
must abandon efforts” to use the States as a minority interest along 
with the Muslims. The “utmost safeguard for all minority interests must 
be provided. But the unity of India must be asserted” against all 
challenge. He did not accept the standpoint of the Congress that India 
should bo independent, because he thought that in the modem world 
^ere would hardly be a place for a "neutral India to play the role of 
Belgium in the east.” The defect of this argument is that Prof. Keith 
could riot imagine a time, far or nearj when India would bo fully orga- 
nized for purposes of peace and war as one of tihe great nations 
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of the -world, -vrith one-fifth of the human race to work for her good 
and for the good of humanity. 

The British Government has failed to conciliate India because 
it has lost the capacity to understand and appreciate that 40 crores 
of men and -women unreconciled to its -ways -would 
^0 a handicap in the present crisis in the life of 
^Movement Britain, that a country of 40 crores of people has 

a distinct part to play in the evolution of a better 
world where respect for human dignity, individual or national, would be its 
cornerstone. Mahatma Gandhi who has by the Satyagraha movement 
been leading the "grand protest against the conduct of the war” in 
the name of India has always said that even in such an actmty 
India should be inspired by a moral purpose and that the means 
to attain it should be “free from any injury to man’s dignity.” 
When he started the present movement he made the clean declar- 
ation that it was not “intended” to create "an appreciable impression 
upon the -war effort.” The extraordinary precautions that he has 
imposed on the conduct of the movement, the rigorous selection that 
he has made of the participants in the movement, indicate unmis- 
takably that he did not desire to embarrass the Government and 
its use of the man-power and natural resources of India. He has 
admitted that he was prepared to accept even the verdict that his move- 
ment has been ‘ ineffective” in so far as concrete results were concerned, 
that it has failed to bend the British Government to accept the demands 
of the Indian National Congress. He was prepared to confess that be 
did not expect any such '‘miracle.” He would be content if tbe move- 
ment demonstrated before all the world, to the conscience of all thinking 
men and women of “India’s dissociation from tbe war effort to which it 
was never invited to be a party." This put the matter in the lowest possible 
term and in the baldest political language. Gandhiji’s personal stand- 
point was different from that of the Congress. Faith in non-violence, 
trust in “the efBcacy of the incalculable force of an inscrutable Divinity”, 
has sustained him through the last half-a-century of individual and 
national storm and stress. He believed that this Divinity must work 
its will through a human agency, that wars and bloodshed and the 
hatred and ambitions in which these germinate cannot serve the purpose 
of creation. Ha was, however, prepared, to use the Indian National 
Congress, "however imperfect and however wanting in faith as an organ- 
ization” it may be as the thin reed to send the call out to the men 
and women of the world to rethink their present philosophy of conduct 
and to retreat from the ‘’calculable and calculated ways of destruction.” 
It may appear to be an act of faith and not of of reason to thus think 
of halting the activities of millions and of their rulers — aoti-vities that are 
touched by a certain magnificence of sacrifice, by a super-human endurance, 
and are illumined by streaks of moral exaltation and forgetfulness of self. The 
nature of modem wars, the character of “total wars”, in-vite whole peoples 
into these streams which cleanse and purify human nature. Herein 
lies the dangerous fascination of wars. _ 

Gandhiji has tried since he came into the leadership of our political 
life to offer a moral equivalent of wars - and bloodshed, to sublimate 
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the feeliBgs and sentiments that supply the motive-power to, 

the forces of destruction. All the movements that 

•s^ch the mas^s associated with and has, led have to ha 

sillier the most tested on this touch-stone. But apart from his personal 
beliefs and sentiments there are standards of , judgment 
which require to he applied to them as political movements that have 
certain material purposes to reach. The present Satyagraha mover 
ment has not created the wide-spread fervour that takes and uplifts 
people out of their accustomed grooves. This fervour has heen pur- 
posely controlled and limited. It is too early to speak of the effect 
that the present movement will have on the intellectual perceptions 
of the people of this coimtry who are directly or indirectly being 
affected by it ; it is too early to speak of the awakening of the 

moral sense of the world that will compel a re-examination and 

re-interpretation of the principles that unconsciously to the majority 
of us guide our actions. We have been taught all these , centfuries 
that wars and conquests have a certain moral sanction and sublimity. 
Gandhiji’s challenge to this teaching should help us to judge these 
matters from new angles. The masses in every country who supply 
the cannon-fodder in wars have been the greatest losers. The ferment 
of comhativenesB may excite them to a disregard of the loss that 
falls mostly to their lot. And when the excitement ceases, and a 
grateful country forgets the heroes and cannot provide the homes that 
were promised to them, then come disappointment that can bo very 
bitter in expression. The first World War of the 20th century was 
followed by this bitterness, and the second through which we have 
been passing cannot promise better results. Hatred which is officially 
encouraged, hymns of hate that receive official sanction,- leave a legacy 
that keeps inflamed the enmity between peoples. Anger, even righteous 
anger, that seeks satisfaction in the blood of enemies does not lead 
to peace among men. The twenty years’ interval between the two 
wars of our experience has discredited the tale of resurrection of the 
human spirit after it has been cleansed by blood-bath in a war or 
wars fought for justice and freedom. Gandhiji’s challenge may not 
work any miracle of conversion. But it has stirred questions in every 
heart that looks into the horror of the times. These cannot remain 
unanswered. Modern -civilization, threatened by. a spell imiversal 
chaos, cannot carry on with bombers and tanks as the deciding 
factors in the establishment of rational human relations. 

Gandhiji’s technique has woven the problem of Swarqj in India 
into the texture of a universal human need. By securing political 
freedom through non-violence in a country where live 
^pdBons^r'riaUons one-fifth of the human race he wants to demonstrate 
between nelghbonrs f'hat war between nations are not worth while. And 
in the peculiar conditions of our country where many 
races and cultures have met and where their autonomies have been 
given a distinct place in the life of the whole — toleration of differences 
and diversities, and refusal to impose on one the peculiarities of the 
other, can only ensure peaceful social life. Those differences and 
diversities impose on us the need for non-violence, the duty to practise 
it in every walk of life; ■ For twenty years .and more Gandhiji has 
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been trying to implant into onr minds that tbe material interests ^of 
tbe vast majority of tbe peoples in every country are linked with 
peace which can only be built on the firm foundation of toleration, 
of respect for the sanctity of the human personality. This work 
appears to have had no influence on the conduct of the men and 
women who claim to lead community-life in this country. The grow- 
ing estrangement of feelings between peoples who are of one blood, and 
speak the same language, but differ in religious beliefs and practices, 
testifies to the failure of this call for a more rational philosophy. 
Fear of our neighbours, ambition to have a bigger share in the 
authority of the National State that is rising over the horizon 
of India — these two feelings and sentiments are being enthusiastically 
cultivated amongst us. A civil war mentality appears to have got 
hold of the people. Ahmedabad, Bombay, Bihar-Sharif and Dacca have 
been scenes of a malignity of mutual destructiveness that are becoming 
common in India’s life. In tbe city of Dacca, the second city in Bengal, 
for about six months the assassin's knife and the coward's torch have levied 
their victims in life and property in proportion to the percentage of the 
Hindu and Muslim populations. A Hindu killed has been followed by 
a Muslim killed, and vice versa. Soon the evil spirit spread over the 
country-side ; 10 to 16 thousand men, women and children belonging to 
the Hindu community fled to the neighbouring State of Tripura where 
the Maharaja gave them shelter, fed them and clothed them- And the 
Government of Bengal stood discredited before the bar of histoiy. 
The men and women living now know not what has happened. 
Through the gagged silence the full story has not -been able to reach the 
Indian public ; the public of the world has been kept ignorant of it. So, 
history must judge, 


The outburst 
certain members 

A— hymn of 
hatred & 
fanatloism 


of this fanaticism has long been anticipated since 
of the Bengal Ministry began inflaming communal 
passions by appeals to mean cupidity and inflated ambi- 
tions. Encouraged by their example lesser men stepped 
beyond all decencies of civilized life, and spread a propa- 
ganda of hatred that could have no other result than what 
has happened in Dacca. It is not possible to have record ef every word said 
and everything done, to make the relations between Hindus and Muslims 
bitter, to make it difiScult for them to live as neighbours which they have 
been doing for the last one thousand years. A sample of this propaganda 
has been rescued for our mutual shame in the translation of a Bengalee 
poem that was read by the chairman of the Eeception Committee 
at the Kalihati and Ghatail Muslim League Conference in the district 
of Mymonsingh, held in March, 1941. Two Muslim ministers of Bengal 
were present at this conference The poem was published in the Bengalee 
daily — Azad — on March 10, 1 941. To let the world know the nature of the 
poison that is being spread over Bengal, we publish a portion of this poem. 
"The oppressed remain silent by seeing the hypocrisy 
Of the idolatrous Hindus — oh death-like eddy 1 
O victorious soldiers ; march forward on our 
Religious pilgrimage to the Kaaba under the banner 

of the League. 

We shall spill as much blood as required. 
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1(1 * ♦ ■ * 

We want PaHsthan, a proper division. 

If it cannot be achieved by words, Muslima 
Are not afraid to use swords and spears. 

1(1 •• • 

Where are the Muslim youths I Wo shall attain 

The desire of their hearts by tying down the wild tiger. , 

* * • • 


Tho llnslini 
League creed & 
practice 


Come quickly — break down Somanath. 

If you want freedom. Bum 1 Burn I Burn I tho 
Jatu-griha ^'houses made of lac), and let all trouble end.” 

Tho burning of Hindu houses, thousands of them, has carried 
out the behests of this exhortation. And the break-down of neigh- 
bourly relations is symptomatic of the condition of 
things that the Hindu and Muslim majorities in the 
different provinces will be creating in the country, 
if propaganda like the above be allowed to continue, 
and what is of more importance, if society encouraged it as tho out- 
let of its deepest yearnings and highest sentiments. For, it would 
ha short-sighted to regard such propaganda as the growth out of an 
individual mind, diseased by a sense of frustration. The separatist 
feeling amongst Indian Muslims which has expressed itself in poems 
like this has a history of its ovra. In Yol. I 1939 of the Annual 
Register we made an attempt to trace the evolution of this feeling' 
and idea that have captured the mind of a powerful . section of tho • 
Muslim community of India and which are being sought to be given 
concrete shape in what has been called Pakistans — lands of the pure. 
The Muslim League has made itself responsible for pushing to the region 
of danger such a development. Being a minority in India, the 
Muslim League, so far as it represents the ideas of a section of the 
Indian Muslims, express distrust of the majority community, tho 
Hindus. In any scheme of representative and responsible government 
for tho whole of India the influence of tho Hindu majority cannot 
but bo reflected in the legislative institutions and in the governments 
that are recruited from these. To avoid the danger of this contamination 
■with a majority, the theory has been invented that tho Indian Mus- 
lims are not a minority community but a nation which must have 
new centres of government. The President of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Mahommed Ali Jinnah, declared, therefore, that his organisation could 
not tolerate “a constitution of an all-India character -with one 

government at the Oentre." Hitherto the "aims and objects” of the 
AU-India Muslim League had been ‘the establishment of full inde- 
pendence in the form of a Federation of free democratic -States in 
which the rights and interests of the Mussalmans and other minori-, 
ties are adequately safeguarded in the constitution.” During its annual 
session held at Madras in the second week of April, 1941, tho 

League repudiated the Federation idea, and so changed its “aims and 

objects”. Henceforth these ore to be 

(o) Tho eBtobliBhment of completely independent Btatea formed by demar- 

i_. bo BO COnBtituted 

nreae In which the 


jLuu ebiauiiBDmeui; oi completely inaepenuenL oiaiee i 

eating gTOgraphically contiguous units into regions which shnll bo so constituted 
With Buen territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the a 
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MnsBalmans are nnmerically in a majority, as in the North-Weet and North-East Zones 
ol India, shall be grouped together to constitute independent States which shall be free 
National Homelands in which the constituent units are autonomous and sovereign 

Any interpretation of onra of this scheme is difiScnlt in the absence of 
the detailed scheme of territorial adjustments, in the absence of the Muslim 
League map of the India that is proposed to be drawn up and that will 
be different from what the world has known for centuries. It is useless, per- 
haps. Because the logicians of the Muslim League who have developed 
a new impatience with the Hindu majority in Hindustan cannot long 
remain or appear to remain blind to the illogicality of the claim 
for Muslim majorities in certain areas of the country. One can under- 
stand the reason or reasons for the condemnation of the principle 
of majority rule in States ; one may join in a campaign against the 
thinking that counting of heads and wisdom in rulers go well to- 
gether. But to declaim that a Hindu majority is a nuisance, if not an 
evil thing, and that a Muslim majority is the very ark of generosity 
or wisdom, would be going against the verdict of history and putting 
a strain on the intelligence of the modem man and woman. The 
leaders of the League would be serving themselves better and serve the world 
better if they could evolve out of their Islamic experiences the plan of a 
constitution for India that would promise better results than representative 
and responsible government that the modem world has learnt to value. 

In successive volumes of the Annual Register since 1986 we 
have been tracing the growth of separatist conceits and ambitions 
in many of the communities and provinces of India. 
be*made aproceJs sense of separatism appears to be the first essay of 

In growth every renaissance movement, of every freedom move- 
ment. Indian philosophy has taught us that the 
realization of the separateness of the Self from the Not-Self is the 
first step of the pilgrim soul in the enrichment of the . life spiritual, in 
the liberation of the human spirit from the trammels of the senses. 
In the quickening of political life the realization of the separateness 
of the ruled from the mlers is the first step towards the emergence 
of a democratic State. When the people of India awakened to the 
insult and shame of their political subjection, their leaders had to 
strengthen that awakening by drawing attention to the conflict of 
interests that was implicit in the rmnatmral relation between India 
and Britain. This conflict of interests created the separateness between 
the mlers and the raled in India, and bad supplied the driving power 
to national awakening in India. The pioneers of the political movement 
amongst us built up the whole of their programme of work on this 
separateness as between the rulers and the ruled, and on the oneness 
of the interests of all the people of India. No communal or provin- 
cial feeling diverted their energies. The majority of them were Hindus, 
but in their life and conduct there was hardly any trace of narrowness. 

In the case of the Muslims of India also when the awakening 
knocked at their doors and roused them to their fmstrated life they 
had to pass through the process indicated above. They 
separate themselvea in thought from their 
BeparatlBt plea neighbours to realize their own strength and assert 
their position in the composite life of India. A Muslim 
educationist, Principal- of a Government Mabommedan College, indicated 
16(a) ' 
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this stage of development in his community when he said that 
a Muslim was creating an impression intellectually that he was living 
more' as a citizen of Arabia or Persia than as a citizen of India.” 
This typo of mind was the seed-plot of Pan-Islamism which helped 
the Indian Muslim to regain bis self-respect by the thought of past 
glory, and of the comparative freedom of his co-religionists outside India. Ho 
has, however, got stuck in the conceit of separatism, and has not been able 
to throw it off as unnecessary now. In discussing the reaction of the Hindus 
of India to this mentality of their Muslim neighbours we wrote in 1938 : 

“As strongly do Indian Muslims assert their separateness, and kinship with 
the peoples of countries outside the boundaries of India, so loudly do the leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha assert that the ‘bed-rock’ of Indian life is the Hindu 
community.” 


"Mandatory 
salegnards’’ 
for minoritleB 


In the same volume we traced the evolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha Movement and of the leadership that has organized its wide 
ramifications of today. The feelings and sentiments that 
had enabled the earlier generations of public men 
and publicists to build up the Indian National Congress 
as the organ voice of the composite national life of 
India, as the forum for the discussion of all matters pertaining to India, 
as the instrument of a quickened public opinion asserting its rights to 
mould public policy — these feelings and sentiments are being converted 
into the dynamo of a consciously assertive school of thought that claimed 
its right to guide and control the evolution of the country as represent- 
ative of the majority community in India. Confronted by a threat to 
the unity and integrity of the country from the people who, the majority 
of them, are by blood Indians, the Hindu Mahashabha Movement appears 
to be drawing to itself the allegiance of an increasing number of Hindus the 
vast majority of whom had hitherto been content to entrust their interests 
to the keeping of the Indian National Congress. This unfortunate develop- 
ment has become almost inevitable as the rising temper of Muslim separatism 
has been claiming "homelands” for the culture of their particularistic , 
sentiments, conceits and ambitions. Both the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha have been embodying in their constitutions “mandatory 
safeguards” for the protection of the ' religion, culture and language 
of every community of India. These declarations do not, however, 
appear to have had any reassuring effect on the minds of the people 
concerned. It has not also been explained by the protagonists of 
Fakistans in India why the promise of such “mandatory safeguards” • 


for minorities mode in the constitution of a Federal India should not 
remove the suspicions and fears of every community in the country. 
The President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Bri Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, 
has in successive speeches sought to relieve all minorities in the 
country of any fear or suspicion that all their legitimate rights of 
"liberty _ of speech, liberty ' of conscience, of worship, of association etc” 
will be “expressly guaranteed”. The London New Statesmen & Nation 
has handsomely recognized that no one has questioned the claim 
of the minorities to equal rights— ^civil, political and cultmral ; that "for 
these the . Hindus offer every imaginable guarantee.” The Indian 
National Congress by the "Fundamental Eights” resolution passed at 
the Karachi Congress, and the leaders of the Congress in every 
statement -made have' been no less emphatic in assuring minorities 
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of every conceivable guarantee of tbeir rights and privileges. But the 
Muslim League has spumed at these assurances, and the leaders of 
the British community in India, both official and non-official, have 
helped to stabilize this attitude by open encouragement. 

This argument between India and Britain has had consequences 
in other fields of Indian life. About Es. 80 crores worth of 
British orders may have been moving the machines 
Indian mdnstrles certain industries in India ; about 10 lakhs of 

BrltiBh policy soldiers recruited in India may be getting trained 
in the modem technique of war ; Britain’s wealth, 
accumulated through the last two centuries since “the first impetus 
(to industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the plunder of Bengal”, 
to quote the words of Dean Inga, might finance these war activities ; 
the poverty of India might help to recmit cannon-fodder from India. 
In direct and indirect ways Es. 84 crores might be taxed from 
the people to spend as India’s special war budget. But British money 
and Indian money are not going to establish such industries that 
will have any other purpose than the prosecution of war. Whenever 
the question has been raised that the opportunity offered hy the 
war should be utilized in India by Indians to start industries that 
have a permanent value to the country, the spokesmen of the bureau- 
cracy has been quick with the reply that aU such schemes should 
be tested on the one touch-stone — whether or not they are of imme- 
diate use in the prosecution of war. This narrow standard has halted 
many a scheme of industrial expansion in the country. It is a 
curious mentality that talks loudly of “total war” in which every 
human being and every material can serve the purposes of war, while 
refusing .the best use of' these in India. Indian industrialists have 
been coming forward to start a motor industry, an aeroplane industry 
to be rewarded with official discouragement. And the Government 
which has failed in the political field to enlist the self-respect of 
India on the side of Britain has been found to be as lacking in 
insight and foresight in organizing the forces and resources of the country 
for the prosecution of the war. At a time when the “Battle of the 
Atlantic” has been costing the British mercantile marine every week about 
4 lakhs tons of ships sunk hy Nazi attacks, the Government in India 
has declared its decision with regard to ship-building in India — they 
.are “not to encourage actively the merchant ship-building industry in 
India as a part of their effort”. At a time when the U. B. Govern- 
ment has directed its Maritime Dommission to release 20 lakhs of 
tons for carrying to Britain the food-stuff and the “death stuff” on which 
she depends for her very survival. At a time when President Eoosevelt 
described the dangerous condition of things in the following words : 

“The present rate of Nazi sinkings of merchant ships is more than three times 
as high as the capacity of British ship-yards to replace them. It is more than 
twice the combined British and American output of merchant ships to-day.” 

The Government in India, a subordinate branch of the British 
Government, makes itself responsible for this discouragement to Indian 
Scindia Steam initiative and Indian enterprise. In Yol. 11 of 1937 

Navigation Co.’s of the Annual Register we made an attempt to trace 

Ship-Yard - tjjQ ggljt of national interests against the indiffer- 

entism and discouragement of the Government, and how the foundation 
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ol Britain’s proud boast of being the "mistress of the seas" 
■was laid under the patronage of State in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successors in the rulership of the England. 
This patronage has been denied to Indian leaders in trade and in- 
dustry, and non-Indian interests have been allo'wed to strangle one 
after another during the last 40 years the more than 20 shipping 
companies that tried to carve out a share in the costal trade of 
their o'wn country. But the strength of Indian sentiment in this 
matter, the determination of Indian interests not to be discouraged 
by the unhelpfulness of the Government that calls itself Indian, 
have triumphed over all adverse conditions. The symbol of this 
triumph was the foundation of the Ship-building Yard of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company at the Port of Yizagapatam in 
the Andhra Desha on the 2lBt of June, 1941. Babu Eajendra Prasad 
presided over this ceremony. In his speech on the occasion he dwelt 
on the history of Indian shipping which had sailed the seven seas 
in times beyond record and memory ; ha traced the history of the fall 
of this industry during British regime. Seth Walchand Hiracband, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Company, related the 
story of the difBculties that had to be overcome before they could 
give concrete shape to their dreams and aspirations at Vizag. This 
story reflects no credit on the Delhi-Simla Government. The litera- 
ture on the subject of Indian Shipping, both past and present, from 
which Babu Eajendra Prasad and Seth Walchand Hiracband enriched 
their speeches, is part of the wider history of Indo-British disharmony. 

It is a story that has, however, its comic side. For, the British 
interests in India’s sea-going trade have not been able to enjoy all 
' the fruits of their narrow and selfish policy ; they 

losing to ^ have had to agree to lose the majority of these to 

anpanese the Japanese shipping interests carrying on business 
in the eastern seas. An account we have seen give 
us the story of this transaction where we watch British interests 
progressively losing to their Japanese rivals. In 1888 the P. & p. had 66 
per cent of the carrying trade of this area, the Austrian Lloyd and 
the Navigation Generate ha-ving 17 per cent each. The Japanese 
were nowhere. In about 1896 the late Jamshedji Tata, the founder 
of the "House of the Tatas”, who had been suffering at the hands 
of this European monopoly in his attempt to build up a China 
trade, invited the Japanese shipping interests to come in and compete. 
There was a freight war, and the leader of the European interests, 
the P. & 0., had to compromise by yielding 18 per cent of the 
-carrying trade. By 1918 the Japanese managed to squeeze out 
another 22 per cent. And from then on it has been a triumph for them. 
For, in 1921 wo find them occupying the position that the P. & 0. 
did in 1888, that is, carrying 66 per cent of the trade, while the 
P. & O. bad to content itself with 34 per cent. And in 1929 
the former had secured 80 per cent, and the latter fell back on a 
mere 20 per cent. One could have enjoyed this reversal of the role 
played by the two parties which have not allowed Indian interests 
to take a share in this vast trade — the overseas export and import 
teade of India — the annual value of which is about 400 crores of 
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rupees. But watching as one does the ■worsening of relations between 
Britain and Japan, one cannot extract the whole enjoyment out of 
this business. 

Both the governments and the peoples of the world have been talking 
of “planning” the future. This “planning” cannot hut affect the life of 
men and women who have their ovra plans to regulate 
rewM^cUon their own life. The Government in India have set up 
In India committees to deal with different aspects of post- 

war reconstruction in this country. The first committee 
will deal with Labour and Demobilization. The needs of war have dra'wn 
lakhs of men into war industries and into the army in India. At 
the end of the war when the services of most of them will not he required 
they will form a "problem” — the difficulty of absorbing them into “civil 
life”. The second committee on Disposals and Contracts will deal with 
the problem that will be created by the rather sudden stoppage of war 
industries and war contracts ; many things, important and unimportant, 
will be accumulated that •will have to be disposed of carefully and not 
thro'wn in a huge heap on the market, allo'wing time for war industries 
to be transformed into peace industries. The third Committee vnll deal 
with Public Works and Government Purchases — the problem that -will 
be created by the two previous problems as also by the necessity to 
take up what is technically kno'wn as “Public Works” — the building of 
Government buildings, of bridges etc. — neglected or held up owing ta 
war ; with this problem will be linked that of Government purchases 
that had called into being many industries and that will cease with 
the return of peace. The fourth committee will deal with trade, inter- 
national trade policy, •with agricultural developments. With the war’s 
end ■will begin a scramble in the import and export markets. With 
shipping returning to the ways of peace the hungry markets of India will 
invito the many consumer goods that foreign countries ■will be able to 
throw hero, and the products of Indian agriculture which bad European 
and non-Indian markets will try to roll out to these in floods. But 
during these war years men and women must have learnt to do -without 
things, to produce substitute goods ; they must have learnt the -wisdom of 
relying on their country’s soil for the satisfaction of their needs. These 
new conditions and the improvement in industrial machinery in the 
warring countries may render many of India’s contrivances and much- 
of her skill obsolete ; it may happen that many an industry in India 
sheltered behind tariff walls and the absence of competition due to 
the war vnll find themselves confronted by world competition where 
the manipulation of tariffs -will render their work uneconomic, and their 
struggle against this competition well-nigh impossible. These after-war 
problems will req,uire special treatment which it will be the business 
of these four committees to render. The committee of the economic 
experts of India is another organization specially created. Their activi- 
ties ■will require co-ordination ; this will be the duty of a ’’Steering” 
Committee, renamed the Eeconstruction Committee. The problems that 
these committees will have to tackle are not peculiarly Indian ; every 
country in every continent will have to face and solve them. The solution 
of these problems ■will require central direction and guidance ; it may 
require .the continuation of the many “controls’ or restrictions on indivir 
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dual or group freedoms. The continuation of these "controls' even 
-during the period of peace, of reconstruction, may have the effect of 
building up habits of command, of dictation in ofiBoials, that is the 
bureaucracy, and those of submissiveness and obedience in the people. 
This development may explain the pessimism of H. G. Wells when he 
uttered the words that "the world will never again emerge into freedom,” 
at least in the near future. In the backgroimd of world catastrophe 
our little quarrels and doubts and fears may appear insignificant. But 
these are the warp and woof of life. And life goes on. And the student 
of life has to take note of every one of its many strands. It is under the 
compulsion of such a duty that we have tried to trace the sources of 
many dissatisfactions and discontents that stir in our midst. We have 
discussed the various phases of the argument between Indian Nationalism 
and British Imperialism. We have tried to understand and explain the 
far-off events that are approaching the shores of our country, and' the 
ways they may affect our life. 


Lesser 

Incomes— more 
expenses 


We .have discussed the many schemes that the Government in 
India has been preparing for the purpose of building the future 
economic life of the people. The present, however, is 
not an easy time ; and men and women who do not 
understand what the Sarkar Bahadur is doing find 
themselves with lesser incomes and higher expenses. 
We are told that the war is responsible for these higher expenses. 

We find that the policy of the railways in increasing fares and rates 

has co-operated in bringing about this state of things. Those amongst 
us who have some glimmering sight of the ways of modem business 
have been asking questions of the industrialists of India. Why has 
there been an increase in the prices of the goods that are consumed 
by the masses of the people 7 Certain of the industries that supply 
these goods have for years — some for more than twenty-five years, 
some for less — been receiving protection in various shapes from the 
Government and from the people. The raw materials of these industries 

are found abundantly in India. From the people has come the 

protection in the shape of preferring goods made in India to goods 
mode outside “even at a sacrifice”. The first organized expression of such a 
protective feeling came from Bengal nearly thirty-seven years back when the 
Bengalees resolved to boycott British textiles as a protest against the ill- 
conceived attempt of the partition of their province made by Lord Curzon. 
Since then the feeling has deepened and widened till to-day it 
inspires the life and conduct of the vast majority of our people. 
This protection given to the textile industry, of India by the people 
of India has helped to reduce the value of Manchester goods import- 
ed into India from Es. 60 crores to about Es. 14 or 16 crorcs. The 
policy of the Government in India in support of certain Indian 
industries has logged for behind popular support ; it has come much 
later. Two other big industries — iron-steel and sugar — have received 
protection from the State. All this protection has placed on the 
consumers burdens in the shape of higher costs of the goods used by 
them. A former Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
Sir James Grigg, in many speeches in the Central Legislature used to make 
a parade of the extra burden that the masses of India bore for giving protect- 
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ion to Indian indnetries ; he estimated it to exceed Es. 26 crores a year.- 
During a discussion on the Protective Duties Continuation Bill in the 1941 
winter session of the Assembly speeches brought out that during the 
last 17 or 18 years the steel industry of India has received protect- 
ion whose money value was about Es. 60 crores ; the sugar industry 
has during less than half that time received protection the money 
value of which has not been less than Es. 60 crores. The question 
now being asked of Indian industrialists — what have the people who 
have been helping to nurse your industries gained by their sacrifices 
of these years ? They have been helping you so that in times of 
difiBculty like the present one you should bo able to make repayment 
of that help by keeping the costs of your goods low. Have you — 
makers of textiles, of iron-steel, of sugar — fulfilled your part of the 
bargain ? The spokesmen of these industries have not been able to 
make replies that can be called satisfactory to the masses Many 
economic theories may explain the causes that have disappointed the 
hopes of Indian consumers ; it may even he that things would not 
have been better it the raw materials of industry that lie scattered 
in India had lain idle ; it may be true that consumers must sacrifice and 
continue to sacrifice so that industries may live and thrive ; that this one- 
sided arrangement is an irremovable and irreplacable part of the present 
order of things. But these arguments in support of sacrifices on be- 
half of the modem organization of industries appear to have lost 
their appeal to the reason and to the conscience of the modern man and 
woman. They appear to be nearing the end of their patience, to be 
preparing themselves to taka up the entire scheme and break it into 
bits in a spasm of disappointment and despair. Even India with her 
centuries-old philosophy of earthly despair and other-worldly hopes may 
be nearer such a development than we can rationally explain. Even sober 
members of Legislative Assemblies are found to he unable to control their 
impatience with things as they are, their disgust of these developments. 


There are other troubles that have been testing the temper of 
our people. In our immediate neighbourhood things are being dona 
and words are being spoken in Ceylon and Burma 
Inflo-Ceylonese that create bitterness in the present and plant time- 
controveray bombs of trouble for the future. In the Central 
Assembly during the last winter session the question 
of Ceylon’s treatment of Indians resident in the island was discussed 
bringing out to the light of day the many ways in which Ceylon’s 
Council of Ministers propose to squeeze out the few lakhs of Indians 
that have laboured for more than half a century to transform the 
life of this island. The occasion for the discussion was the presentation 
of the report of the Exploratory Conference held at Delhi on the 4th 
of November, 1940, between Ceylon ministers and representatives of 
the Government of India.. The conference held five sittings. At an 
early stage of the discussion one of the Ceylon ministers laid bare 
the purpose of the whole range of discriminating legislation that is 
being adopted against Indians. There are about 9 lakhs of men and 
women of Indian descent in the island ; of these the vast majority, 
about 75 per cent, belong to the “estate population’’, that is, labourers 
in the tea, coffee and rubber estates — 2,11,000 men, 2,04,000 women 
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and 2,66,000 oliildren. The Ceylon minister said that the full number 
of Indians, one sixth of the population of the island, could not bo 
absorbed into their island economy The choice lay between sending 
them out of “extermination” of the Ceylonese, between drastically 
limiting the number of Indiana or “submergence which is going a so 
fast.” This frank statement of the case, of the “question of survival’’ of 
a people has to he sympathetically studied and understood; But it is 
complicated by the question that when Ceylonese publicists and public 
men speak of “our own people” they seem to forgot history, to forget 
that the majority of their people are descendants of Indians who had 
crossed over to Ceylon and peopled the island with the fruits of their 
loins. If the island could absorb them and was not worse for this 
process of mixture, why should not the 9 lakhs of Indians who have 
made Ceylon their home for all practical purposes, who have by the 
sweat of their brow built up the modem economic life of Ceylon, why 
should they ho rejected and thrown out as aliens ? The proportion of 
men, women and children in the “estate population” shows that these 
people have decided to live and work and die in Ceylon — a good enough 
test of Ceylon citizenship. This aspect of the question of Indians making 
a better place of Ceylon by their life and work has been ignored by 
our Ceylonese neighbours. The some failure marks the activities of 
our Borman neighbours that they are not prepared to give people who 
have helped to enrich their country time to develop into full-blown 
Burmans.- The refusal to co-operate with Time in ' making the future of 
their nations have been accumulating for all of us — for our two neighbours 
and for ourselves— troubles and trials which may be tbe crucible of a 
better life. Let us end with this note of hope. 


Agony o! the 
world • 

& onrselves 


For, hope appears to be departing from the affairs of this world. 
As wo go to the press Japan has started her undeclared war on the 
United States and Britain and the Dutch East Indies. 
This step has been wanting for about twenty-seven 
months to transform tbe war started in the plains of 
Poland into the Second World War of the 20th century. . 
Why destiny prolongs this agony of humanity and does not take tbe. 
sorry scheme of things into its bands and at one blow shatter it into 
bits is more than we can say. We are witnesses to a dissolution of one 
pattern of civilization. The grandeur of the theme imparts to us a 
dignity equal to those who watched the death and destruction enacted 
in the field of Kurukshetra, to those who watched the sunset over 
. Athena and Rome, to those who passed through the years when on the 
throne of Delhi sat puppet kings, and Sunni and Shia, Marhatta and 
Sikh, Afghan and Eohilla, wrestled with one another for the guardianship 
of the descendants of Baber and Akbar and Aurangzeb. This new dignity 
will, perhaps, help many of us to pass through the terror of the times 
with serene minds, to suffer and sacrifice with equanimity, with 
untroubled consciousness . — {Specially contribuied by Sri .Suresh 

Chandra Deb.) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 19th, February to 4th. April 1941 

General Discussion of Budget 

The Budget Sesaion of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 10th. 
Fehrnary 1941, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy presiding, After the Chief Oommissioner 
for Railways had presented the Railway Budget, the Council adjourned till the 
26th. February when a general discussion of the Budget was held. Before the 
commencement of the debate, members of the Muslim League Party staged a 
walk-out, after their leader, Mr. Eossain Imam, hod made a statement. The other 
members who withdrew were Messrs. Padshah and Mahommed Eossain. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, congratulated the 
Railway Member on showing a heat^ saqilus. He was, however, disappointed 
that no relief hod been given to the tax-payer, and more amenities had not been 
afforded to the travelling public. He declared that the Government had not made 
up its mind to start the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives in India. The 
President, intervening, pointed out that it was difficult to procure machinery from 
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England. Lala Ramsarandaa pointed out that that could be imported from America. 
“Where there is a Tfill there is a way,” he added. Proceeding, the speaker said 
that the Government should have set up workshops for manufacturing other railway 
materials and spare parts. His information was that even rails were not being 
made in India, and Government was hoping to order them from England at the 
end of the war. Lala Ramsarandas criticised the policy of recruitment to the 
services. He deplored the acceptance by the Government of a policy of recruitment 
on communal basis. He said that the railways being commercial concerns, Govern- 
ment should have relied solely on merit. He objected to the grant of more repre- 
sentation to Anglo-Indians in the services at the expense of Hindus. Concluding, 
the speaker advocated an increase in the emoluments of the low-paid staff and the 
grant of special facilities to pilgrims going to Kumbha Melas and reiterated his 
demand for giving more amenities to passengers, 

Mr. Shantidas Askurn said that the large surplus was independent of railway 
efficiency. He hoped that despite the surplus the need for constant watch to ensure 
right economy in all Railway Departments would be borne in mind by those at the 
top of the administration, more than ever at the present juncture. “We have 
been told of the possibility”, said he, “of bringing suburban season ticket fares 
up to the level of the enhanced passenger fares of last year. I should leave 
this traffic untouched ; in fact, I am in favour of further concessions being made”. 
Sir M, Yakub said that no Indian would object to any measure which helped 
the prosecution of the war. They were even prepared to suffer personal inconveni- 
ence and discomforts. But in the matter of dismantling certain lines which were 
likely to result in grave wrong being done to the affected people, they must take 
objection. It was particularly so in the case of Chandpur-Bajnaur line. By remo- 
ving that line, Government had done a CTeat disservice to the sngar industry. He 
hoped that the Railway Department would take greater care in future in dismantling 
such lines. 

Kumar N. N, Sinha said that he would have been pleased if an attempt had 
been made in the budget to decrease even to a limited extent, the rates of fares 
and freights, especially the fares of third class passengers. The grievances of the 
third class passengers were many and longstanding. Government were eager to pass 
the Ticketless Travellers Bill, but were not solicitous for granting additional 
facilities which would enable third class passengers to purchase their tickets in time. 
Mr. Kalikar congratulated the Railway Member, Bir Andrew Clow, on his 
stand against the demand of the Muslim League for promotions on communal 
basis. Griticising the attitude of the Muslim Leapie Party, Mr. Kalikar said that 
Mr. Hossain Imam sought to mislead the House in the morning by alleging that 
their fight was against preferential treatment to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
If that were so, the best thing the Muslim League would have done was to join 
hands with them. Ihe speaker, however, blamed the Government for its policy of 
recruitment on communal basis, and urged that they should reverse that policy 
forthwith. Bir David Devadoss advised the Governmeut to spend the railway surpluses 
carefully. He protested against the referential treatment given to Anglo-Indians 
in the matter of recruitment. “If a Ramaswami becomes Ramson and Subrama- 
nyan becomes Sanderson, he has an easy walk over the qualified members of other 
communities”. Bir David particularly protected against the preferential treatment 
accorded to the Goanese, who were foreigners and yet were recruited in preference 
to Indians on the M. B. M. Railway. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru congra- 
tulated the Railway Member and the Chief Commissioner for Railways on 
acquiring two of the company lines, and suggested that they should also 

give notice during the current year to the Bengal and North-'Weetern Railway 
for the termination of their contract. The B, N. W. Railway Company should 
also be made to hand over to the Government the management of Tirhut 

and Kumayun Railways. The contracts for these latter lines, he thought, 
would come to an end in 1942. There was no reason why the Government of 
India should hand over these lines again to the company. Mr. P. N. Sapru 
said that the construction of the lines which, had been dismantled was 

sanctioned by the Central Legislature. Therefore, it was the duty of the 

Government to have taken the approval of both Houses before dismantling 
the lines. By the removal of these lines, the Government had caused great 
inconvenience and lose to the poor agriculturist and thereby committed an act 
of vandalism. Mr. Sapru was glad that the Railway Authority had not yet come 
into existence. If it had been in existence there would have been no public criticism 
of railway administration and therefore no Indianisation and improvement of travel- 
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ling conditionB. Since railways played o great part in the national economy, it 
was essential that they should be State-managed. 

Sir Andrew Clow replying to the debate assured the House that the Govern- 
ment were not contemplating any increase in the rates of food grains at present. 
He said that be merely repealed this year a warning which he had given last year. 
If prices did go up, which meant that the agriculturist was getting higher prices 
for his produce, it was not unreasonablo if railways asked him to pay a higher 
freight. With regard to the dismantling of railways he said that the first reason 
for dismantling was that Government wanted the railways. That being so. Govern- 
ment naturally looked to those lines which were not remunerative or could be 
spared. Sir Andrew then dealt with the question of construction of locomotives in 
India. He did not agree that the scheme had been practically abandoned. ITie 
postponement was mainly due to difficulties of getting technical staflf, material and 
workshops. Referring to the question of promotion of Muslims in railway services, 
he said that he had worked in a large number of offices and he and those officers 
who had worked with him were, he knew, most solicitous about carrying out the 
policy laid down by the Government. They were fully aware that small minorities 
of men working largely under officers of other castes and creeds might at times feel 
difficulties and miglit at times be subjected to handicaps and Government wore 
always ready to make allowances for that. He was not prepared to say that there 
were no officers in subordinate grades who never yielded to communal bias. No 
one, he said, was perfect. But so far as he had looked into personal cases, he could 
testify to the fairness of mind which all officers brought to the rather invidious 
task of selecting candidates for promotion. Mr. De Souza had recommended certain 
measures which, in his view, would make the working of the promotions more 
satisfactory. The Railway Board and he (the speaker) were ready to consider any 
system which would afford those in service a greater measure of justice and also 
convince the men concerned that they were getting justice. So far from having 
any bias against the Muslim community, he declareo, he had taken great care to see 
that the officers of that community got full justica He was anxious to see that 
promotions were not based on communal considerations. He was equally anxious 
to see that no man of any community was biassed or prejudiced, because he 
happened to belong to that community. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Redoction of Ikbeeance Payment Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council of State held a brief sitting of 40 minutes 
to-day and passed two Bills, recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. The first 
was a Bill to provide for a temporary reduction in amounts payable as instalments 
of the sum to bo deposited by an insurer under section seven of the Insurance 
Act, 1938. 

Fbatjdxjlent Make on Meechandizb Bill 

The second Bill further amended the law relating to fraudulent marks on 
merchandize. Two amendments of a formal nature were moved by Mr. S. Lai on 
behalf of the Government to which the House agreed. The second amendment 
substituted sub-section 12 of clause seven. The Council then adjourned. 

Beoeegation of Lepebb 

27th. FEBRUARY A resolution was moved in the Council of State to-day hy 
Moulvi AH Asgar Khan recommending to the Government to take adequate steps 
forthwith to prevent lepers and persons suffering from dangerous diseases, _ such as 
tuberculosis, from travelling in railways, steamers and also haunting public places 
like hotels and resturants, so that the progress of these diseases might be checked. 
Sir Oirija Sankar Bajpai said that the resolution had the sympathy of everyone 
in the House, but the question was how to make that sympathy effective. The 
mere ozistence of rules and regulations could not achieve the oujeot... What was 
necessary was to find how there should be co-operation between the various parties. 
Ho suggested that the subject-matter of the resolution be placed before the Central 
Advisory Board of Public Health on which the Public Health authorities ns well 
ns the Railways were represented. There, the question of making the existing 
rules and regulations more effective could bo considered. The mover thereupon 
withdrew the resolution. 

Bcspension of Be. Reoeuituent to T. 0. S. 

^This Council recommends to the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council to advise 
the Secretary of State for Indio to suspend British recruitment to the Indian 
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Civil Service during the period of the wnr. This resolution rvns next moved by 
Mr. P. N. Sapru, who said that he was not moving the resolution in a spirit of 
hostility to the British members of the I.-O. S., whose ability, integrity, character 
and devotion to duty nobody could challenge. Proceeding, he said, that if Mr. 
Amery was to be believed about the grant of Dominion Status to India at the end 
of the war, it was necessary that the position should now be reviewed in the light 
of that goal. If the Government continued to recruit non-Indians into the Service 
it wouia be mortgaging the future of India. The recruiting and controlling authoriU 
hereafter must be the Government of India. Mr. Hossain Imam moved an amend- 
ment deleting the word "British” from the resolution. He compiained that no 
cogent reasons had been given by the speaker for changing the present system, 
nor had he heard anything ns to what protection was to he given to minority 
interests under the resolution. He did not know what would happen to the Moslem 
community if the administration was entrusted to Indians. Mr. Imam could not 
accept Indianization of the Service without a definite guarantee for the security of 
the minorities. To-day everything was being done under the direction of the “saint 
of Snbarmnti” and that was why Moslems were wanting to have Pakistan, He did 
not deny that Indians including Moslems were very able officers^ but there was a 
big question of policy involved which could not be settled in a haphazard 
manner. Mr. E. Conran-Smith, Home Secretary, said that he did not wish 
to comment on the communal aspect of the question. Therefore he had just 
one remark to make regarding Mr. Hossain Imam’s amendment. Mr. Hossain 
Imam wanted to make the position with which the future authorities in this 
country after the war would be confronted as difficult as possible by giving them a 
thoroughly depleted Indian Civil Service. The mover of the resolution wanted that 
the recruitment of Europ^ns should be stopped during the war. From the point 
of view of practical administration, he said, the war should not provide any argu- 
ment for tinkering with the Service. There was imperative need for keeping the 
Services, specially security services, intact. If the vacancies that would have been 
given to Europeans were filled by Indians then the effect would be that they could 
not maintain the existing proportion. The authorities who wonld be considering 
the future Constitution of India would naturally reach a decision whether Europeans 
in the Services were r^uired. The mover asked the Government to impose a 
' decision on those authorities, and prejudge the issues which they had to consider. 
As regards recruitment to the Service of those who were now holding Emergency 
Commissions, the speaker said that the Government were fully conscious of the 
problem and were in communication with the Secretary of State on this subject. 
An acceptable solution would be to leave a percentage of vacancies occurring during 
the war for candidates with war service to bo filled after the war. Mr. Conran- 
Smith said that he was prepared to communicate the texts of the motions and the 
substance of the debate to the Secretary of State. Mr. Sapru, after replying to the 
debate, said that he was fully satisfied with the assurance given by the Homo 
Secretary that he would forward the substance of the debate to the Secretary of 
State and asked leave of the House to withdraw the resolution. The leave was 
granted. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 28th. February when the 
Budget statement was made by C. E. Jones, the Finance Secretary. 

Genekal Discussion of the Budget 

Bth. MARCH The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget 
to-day. Mr. Shantidas Askuran who was the first speaker demanded that the 
Commander-in-Chief should appoint a special committee of the Central Legislature 
to scrutinize all defence expenditure ; that the Army Indianization Committee should 
resume its work and that a War Advisory Council representing both British India 
and the Indian States should be created. Sir. A, P. Patro expressed satisfaction 
that the gap between revenues from taxation and the uncovered deficit was being 
covered by means of loans. That meant, he said, that the future also would share in 
the burdens of the present. This was really a welcome feature of the Budget. “I 
am glad also to say, that the increased rate of Excess Profits Tax and supertax and 
other indirect taxes are such that they do not affect the masses and the lower 
middle class”, he added. Mr. J. H. S. Richardson (European Group) expressed 
his general approval with the Budget subject to the remark that since the same 
sources of revenue were being further taxed it was obvious that the time was approa- 
ching when serious consideration would have to be given to raising further sums, 
which would undoubtedly be necessary by other means, and especially by broadening 
the basis. He said that he had nothing to say against the increase in the Excess 
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Profits Tax since he had accepted the main principles of the Bill when it was 
passed. The Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that the Government had failed 
to produce n war atmosphere in thia country. He continued : — 'Tt is true that 
taxation is mountinR up and donations to War Funds are coming in : but there is 
n lack of that feeling of making the cause one’s own which is so very essential for 
the success of a struggle such os this. The non-offlcinls who finance the war do not 
count at all. They have no position or status. As a result of this attitude people 
in general do not realise that it is their own battle that they are fighting. There is a 
feeUng of disttuat, and I am afraid, it ia growing. i?a{ Bahadur Lala JJamsaran- 
das asked the Finance Member not to impose further taxation ns India was a poor 
country. High taxation, he said, would prove detrimental to the growth of industry, 
because after the war industry would not be left with any reserve to stand on its 
own legs. Mr. Hossain Tmam welcomed the repatriation of sterling debt to India 
and the Government's decision to purchase Calcutta, Bombay and Madras telephone 
systems, and said that the Government had reduced its sterling liability and also 
the silver contents in the rupee. It was time for them to transfer the Silver 
Bcdemption Fund from London to India and maintain it in rupee securities. 
Similarly he wanted the Government to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act in 
order to statutorily raise the rates of rupee securities from 25 per cent to 33 per cent. 
Pandit H. N. Kunzru also welcomed the repatriation of the sterling debt to 
India and said that the additional deficits and additional taxation wore the results 
of a policy in the framing of which Indians had no voice. He inquired about the 
arrangements made in regard to the defence expenditure between India and the 
United Kingdom and said, “Wo want to know, and we are entitled to know, how 
much money His Majesty’s Government were paying to India towards the cost of 
defence expenditure”. Sir C. Auchinleck, Commnnder-in-Chief, said that there were 
one or two things about which misapprehension existed in the minds of members; 
The first was in regard to the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. Their interests. 
His Excellency said, were close to his heart and he would always watch them. It 
would be his duty to see that they did not suffer in any way. It was not true that 
they were not being used in unite officered by Indians. The second was the question 
of utilizing the University Training Crops in regard to recruitment to the army. 
This was also receiving his careful consideration. There was one main point about 
which there was universal and insistent demand and that was the demand for 


closer co-operation between the Lerislature and the Defence Department, specially 
in respect of giving advice to tlie Defence Department and receiving information 
from them. Sir Claude said that this had his full sympathy, but added that it was 
not an easy matter to arrange. He hoped that before long it might be possible to 
arrive at a suitable compromise which would be useful both to the House 
and to the Government. In conclusion His Excellency said that he proposed to 
give this matter his immediate and personal consideration. ( Loud Cheers ). 
Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, replying said that Mr. Hossain Imam 
had objected to the expenditure of Es. 00 lakhs for building a now mint in Calcutta; 
He said that the position was that the Government was almost in a desperate 
situation. They were working night and day on now , plants. It was vital that 
they should take steps now to change over from the existing Calcutta mint to 
another. They could not stop minting suddenly and must lay down plans so that 
they could pass over from one place of production to another. It was bound to 
bo a very difficult transaction to carry out. Their object was to meet all demands 
in time. Ho mentioned other factors and concluded by saying that the Government 
had no option but to embark on the project. The Finance Member said that 
having been the recipient in this House and in another place of many coihplimen- 
tary remarks ho was in a mood to hand some to others. Ho complimented Pandit 
Kunzru “on the interesting way in which be_ dealt with the main essential points 
which emerged from the Budget, points which appear to me to be most suitable 
for a general debate of this kind.” Pandit Kunzru had wanted precise information 
regarding the debiting of His Majesty’s Government’s expenditure in this country. 
The Finance Member explained the whole progress of debiting the expenditure and 
said that the expenditure was not exhibited in sufficient detail in England and it 
would, therefore, be unfair if the details were made public here. Pandit Kunzru 
had raised the question of charging commission on purchases made in India by the 
Supplies Department for His" Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government 
was purchasing for the Indian Government considerable quantities of material which 
it would not be possible to'- obtain from the open market, particularly at a time 
when industries that produced those articles wore under the control of the Ministry 
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of Supply. The Government of Indin were getting those supplies at exactly the 
same price which His Maiesly’s Government paid for them, although in many cases 
the organizations which made these purchases were much more elaborate and expen- 
sive than the one which purchased material for Hie Majesty’s Government in Indin. 
His Majesty’s Government did not recover from the Indian Government the cost 
of their organization. Mr. P. N. Sapru appreciated the attitude of the Commnnder- 
in-Chief. He hoped that n Defence Council of the L^islature would soon mate- 
rialize which would result in greater co-operation in the future. The House then 
adjourned. 

Reoruitment to the Aemt 

6th. MARCH : — The Commander-in-Chief’s amendment to Pandit Kunzru’s 
resolution, regarding recruitment to the Army was passed unanimously by the 
Conncil of State to-dav. Pandit Kunzru’s resolution recommended that “the 
additional forces required to expand the Army which have hitherto been recruited 
from a few classes and areas only, be in future raised from all classes and provin- 
ces in adequate numbers." Opening the debate on his resolution. Pandit Kunzru 
traced the history of the Indian Army to the time when the Committee known as 
the Simla Organization Committee recommended that the mixed system should be 
given up in the Bengal Army and that recruitment should be made on the 
basis of class system. This recommendation was not fully carried out for some 
time : but it was developed and vigorously advocated by Lord Roberts. Subsequen- 
tly, it continued to be the policy of the Government, and was completed during 
the time of Lord Kitchener. The result of resorting to the class system of recruit- 
ment was that recruitment was confined more and more to certain areas. Thus 
fewer and fewer people of this country got the opportunity of serving their country 
in a military capacity. Pandit Kunzru continued that in reply to a question in 
the Council in November last he was told that out of 94,000 jiersons recruited 
nearly 60 per cent were from the Punjab and only a little over 12 or 13 per cent 
from the United Provinces. That showed that the recruitment being at present 
carried on in connexion with e:^anBion of the forces was on the same basis on 
which the main army was recruited. “If India is to be a Dominion”, he added, 
“the British Government should evolve such policy as would enable all the provinces 
to take part in the defence of India. "We are becoming responsible for maintaining 
the inte^ty of our country. Is it not necessary that the area of recruitment 
should be widened and an increasing number of men should become acquainted with 
the idea of rendering service to the country, and that our potential enemies should 
know that if they follow a policy of aggression, Indin will be able to put forward 
sufBcient men to enable them to realize that aggression should not take place.” 

Sir C. Auchinleck, Commnnder-in-Obief, moved the following amendment : — 
This Council, while recognizing that, to begin with, the Army could be most speedily 
expanded only on the existing basis of recruitment, recommends to the Govemor- 
Qeneral-in-Council that the Army authorities should now review sources of man- 
power throughout the country and should exclude no class or area^ from considera- 
tion for recruitment in the formation of new units.” After reviewing briefly the 
existing situation, Sir Claude said : “As you know for the last 30 years or so there 
have been no wars worth the name, civil or otherwise, within the frontiers of India 
proper. Before this time there were three distinct armies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. The cessation of armed strife in the country itself and the removal of 
war and the threat of war to the north-western approaches of India resulted to 
some extent in the rusting, as it might be called, of the two southern armies and 
particularly perhaps of the Madras Army.” Proceeding, His Excellency _ said that 
the lai^ie-Bcale conversion of Madrassi into Punjabi regiment was carried out by 
Lord Kitchener, and ho had considerable justification for his action. The soldiers 
of northern India made the fullest use of the opportunities thus offered^ to them. 
Their record of gallantry and devotion to duty is second to none. India owes a 
great debt to them. In spite, however, of the greater opportunities for service and 
training afforded to the men of the north, the war of 1914-18 showed very clearly 
that many of the older, but by that time less well known, classes had by no means 
lost their spirit. In the war of 1914-18 expansion, generally speaking, followed the 
line of the existing class composition of the Army. After the war the Army was 
drastically reduced, becoming much smaller than it had been in 1941, or inued for 
a very long time. In these circumstances one can hardly blame them for clinging 
to those races and classes which had proved themselves as soldiers for a long period 
of years, instead of launching out into experiments with less well-tried material. 

18 
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“Spetiking genornlly, tho olass composition of the Indinn Army at the berinning 
of this war did not differ very much from whnt it was in 1941. It soon became 
obvious that in India, as in other parts of the Commonwealth n speedy and vast 
expansion of the armed forces would be necessary. Here I would like the House 
to consider for a moment how technical and complicated is the process of expand- 
ing or raising an army. To form new units one must have a leaven of trained 
Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. One cannot just collect a thousand men 
and say let there be a battalion. The idea that all that is required in the forming 
of new units is to collect the requisite number of men, clothe them, arm them and 
train them to stand in Une, or march is quite erroneous. A modern unit, say a 
battalion of 'infantry, is a complicated and intricate fighting machine which takes 
months to put together in running order. Generally speaking tho Indinn Army is 
organized on a class basis : that is to say we have units, which may bo battalions, 
companies, squadrons or platoons, each composed of one class. This system is of 
long standing and owes its existence to the difficulties which are involved in the 
administration of a unit comprising men of all classes and creeds' and of widely 
different habits. I do not say for one moment that this system is immutable. It 
has been and is being modified in certain directions already. The Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Hun is an outstanding example, and I believe that considerable 
progress in the abolition of class exclusiveness among tho rank and file has been 
made in the Royal Indinn Navy and the Indian Air Force. “These services, how- 
ever important as they are, ore relatively small forces compared with the Indian 
Army, which, more over, has its own very strong and ancient traditions. To 
attempt to change those traditions and to introduce maical alterations in the system 
of army organization in the middle of a war, would, I think, be a most hazardous 
experiment. In theory a common system of enlistment irrespective of caste and 
creed has undoubtedly much to recommend. For the moment, however, we must 
build on what wo know to be a firm foundation. “It is for these reasons that 
the first expansion of the Army followed traditional lines and consisted 

largely, but by no means aliogether, in the duplication of existing units of 
the regular army, and the enlisting of many additional men from the classes 
already enlisted in the array. But progress has been made in the enlistment 
of other classes. Last week, daring a tour of Bihar and Bengal, I was 
privileged to see at work the first regular Bengal unit— a battery of heavy artillery 
charged with the task of defending a most important post of onr coast line. I also 
saw a territorial force battalion of Hyderabad Regiment, which is enlisted solely 
from the province of Bihar. 1 also saw a Madras Territorial Battalion which, though 
it has been in existence for barely six months, showed every sign of becoming a most 
useful acquisition to tho army. I may perhaps mention that since the war began the 
strength of the Madrasis in the Army has risen from something like 4,000 to well 
over 10,000 and is being still farther increased at a rapid rate. The same process 
is proceeding in respect of other classes, but it is a slow process, because there are 
no established units from which tho nucleus of Viceroy’s Oommissioned Officers 
and Non-Oommissioned Officers can be drawn. These must, therefore, be drawn 
from other classes and retained with the newly-raised units until these can find 
their own junior leaders. With our present system of class composition I think it 
is essential that men of each class should have its own leaders with whose speech 
and temperament they are familiar, rather than that they should have over them 
men, who though Indian, may perhaps be alien to them in speech, creed and 
habits.” The Commander-in-Ohief announced that he had already issued instructions 
that the old Madras Regiment, which finally disappeared in 1926, is to bo revived 
and restored to its rigntful place in the Army List. The first battalion of this 
regiment, which will be a regular battalion, is to be raised forthwith and will carry 
on its Colours tho battle honours of tho old Madras Army some of which go back to 
nearly 200 years. I hope before long to be able to ensure the permanent represen- 
tation of other provinces hitherto not mentioned in the Army List in the same way. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kumrti, replying to the debate, said that the very fact 
that the Oommander-in-Ohief had tabled the amendment made it clear that he 
meant to do something. 

Winding up the debate, tho Commander-in-Chtef said that there was a certain 
amount of misapprehension in tho minds of some of the members that by recruiting 
men from all the provinces there would bo an even distribution of the military 
expenditure among them. He explained that a very small part of tho military ex- 
penditure went to men in the form of salaries. Most of tho money was spent on 
equipment, ammunition and clothing. This money was being spent in factories 
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Bituated nil over the country. The Commnnder-in-Ohief nlfio emphasized that his 
primary task was to get on with the war, and that before he did anything which 
altered the existing organization or arrangement, he must think about it very carefully. 
He assured the House, however, that he would give full consideration to the 
suggestions made by the members. Pandit Kunzru then withdrew his resolution 
and the Commander-in-Chief’B was passed. The House then adjourned till March 10, 

Indian Troops in Africa 


10th MARCH : — In the Council of State this morning, in a written reply to a 
question by Raja Yuverai Butta Sivgh in regard to the prominent part played by 
Indian troops in Africa, His Excellency the Commander -in- Chief statra : — 

“I welcome the opportunity afforded me by the honourable member to pay a 

S aal tribute on the floor of this House to the magnificent part the troops from 
have played in destroying the threat of Italian aggression in and from North 
Africa. Both British and Indian troops, sent from this country, some of 
them as far back as the Summer of 1939, 


from this country, some of 
shown and continue to show a 


quality of training and fighting spirit, second to none. 

“For many months, these troops had to fill a role involving waiting on the 
defensive in anything but comfortable conditions on the hot desert plains of 
Western Egypt and the Sudan. They faced an enemy, immensely superior in 
numbers and possessed at that time of overwhelming superiority in the air. In, 
conditions far from inspiring, our troops never flagged in their zeal and, as more 
and more equipment of the most modern type was supplied to them, they trained, 
day after day, with a remarkable will and cheerfulness. The result is already 
history. When the time came, General Sir Archibald Wavell was able, despite 
the numerical superiority of the enemy, to take the initiative with confidence and to 
turn defence into attack. 


‘•The North African campaign will go down to history as one of the greatest 
achievements of the armies of the Commonwealth. British and Indian troops had 
the honour of dealing the initial blow which shattered the Italian threat to 
Egypt. When these troops, under the command of Lieutenant-General Wilson, 
made that swift sweep forward from Mersa Matruh in the early days of December, 
the Italian morale in North Africa was unshaken. The forward troops of Marshal 
Graziani’s army were encamped in force in and around Sidi Barrani, waiting for 
the moment to launch an attack. Suddenly in one of the most carefully planned 
battles of all time, they found themselves overwhelmed in less than 48 Sours. It 
must, I think, be recognised that, against a stouter enemy, the almost miracnlous 
perfection of what is now known as “the Battle of Sidi Barrani” might have been 
less overwhelming. Nevertheless, it was the surprise achieved which was the main 
factor in that victory^ and that surprise could only be gained and exploited by 
troops who knew their business down to the last man. 

“After a short and well-earned rest, many of the units from India who had 
played so decisive a part at Sidi Barrani were rapidly transferred to the south, 
where their experience on the North-West Frontier of this country would be of 
special value. This experience was peculiar to them. Their appearance in the 
Sudan was the signal for a general onslaught on Italian East Africa. 

“When I broadcast shortly after my arrival in India a few weeks ago, I quoted 
a warm message of congratulation from General Wavell on the wonderful perform- 
ance of Indian troops in wbat he described as ‘the most brilliant pursuit of the 
Italians from Kasaola to Keren.’ I have lately received from him the following 
confirmation of that message — 'As detailed information of fighting in Eritrea reaches 
me, it confirms the magnificent performance of Indian troops at Agordot, Barentu 
and Keren. India may well be proud of these fine troops.’ 

“At Karen, the Italians have concentrated the cream of their East African 
Army in an attempt to stave ofiT collapse. Details of the part played by the troops 
from the country in the swift drive which took our forces from the vicinity of 
Kassala to the precipitous and strongly fortified heights around Keren have been 
published in a series of press notes as fast as they have become availcblo here. The 
story as it unfolds fully, justifies the warm praise General Wavell has accorded 
our soldiers. The many acta of individual gallantry and determination by Indian 
troops of all classes are too numerous for me to mention here, and it would be 
invidious to select any particular one. Suffice it to say this. We all know in 
India how, in an inhospitable country with few communications, like the tribal 
areas of our North-West Frontier, bold tribesmen, armed only with rifles, can and 
do give considerable trouble to better armed troops. It does not require much 
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imagination therefore to vieualise the difficnltiee of overcoming Jin enemy fnlly 
equipped^ with all modern weapone of war and firmly establiehea in mountain fast- 
nesBes with his own internal lines of communication. When added to this, we 
realise that here again the Italian poBSeases numerical superiority, the attack which 
has driven him back through Eritrea to the defences of Karen can be fully 
appreciated, 

“I will not at this stage say more, but I would like to pay a tribute to the 
Air Forces who have been operating with our troops in this campaign. Their ofibrts 
have been so effective that, whereas only a few weeks ago, Italian aircraft 
continually harassed our troops on the borders of the Sudan, enemy machines now 
rarely appear and the perilous operations of our troops are being conducted without 
the additional handicap of inferiority in the air. 

“The campaign in North Africa can well be described as one of the greatest 
co-operative enterprises of the forces of the Commonwealth. Indian and British 
troops cracked the morale of Marshal Graziani’s forces at Sidi Barrani, British 
and Dominion troops have swept the Italians from Eastern Libya. That splendid 
corps, the Sudan Defence Force, have led the van of the British and Indian assault 
on Eritrea, while South African forces have swept the Italians north from Kenya 
and have already captured the capital of Italian Somaliland, Indian troops are 
also, I am proud to state, giving invaluable support to the heroic activities of 
the patriot forces of Abyssinia, which are now harassing the enemy in the heart of 
that country. 

“I would like, Sir, to remind honourable members that Africa is not our only 
battle-front. The Royal Indian Navy have, since the outbreak of the war, and parti- 
cularly since Italy entered the war, performed an arduous and dangerous task 
in the closest co-operation with the Royal Navy. Its ships and its sailors haVe 
been continuously employed in guarding our trade routes and convoys in all condi- 
tions of weather and climate, and the climate of the Red Ben and the Persian 
Gulf is not too pleasant in the height of summer. I speak from experience. We 
must not forget them. 

"Then we have our troops in Malaya and the Far East, who, though not 
actually in a theatre of war^ are many of them living under active service condi- 
tions, and enduring hardship and discomfort os wcQl as separation from, their 
relations and homes, 

"Lastly, let us remember our land and air forces on our western frontier. Offi- 
cially they are not at war and they get none of the privileges and concessions 
which quite rightly fell to the lot of their comrades the border beyond. _ Now os 
always they carry their lives in their hands and can never relax their vigilance. A 
soldier or an airman on the frontier needs to be an expert at his work, and should 
be thankful that we have such soldiers and airmen who without fuss or advertise- 
ment, guard our marches for us, day in and day out, and in all weather”. 

D. T. C. AS Offioees’ CoeFs 

Pandit Kunzru next moved a resolution recommending that the University 
Training Corps in India be trained and utilised like the Officers’ Training Corps at 
the British Universities. Pt. Kunzru observed that the central purpose of his 
resolution was to ask that the training of members of the U. T. 0. should not 
be limited to that given to the rank and file. Advantage should be taken of their 
education to fit them for the performance of more responsible duties. 'The regula- 
tions laid down for the training of the U. T. O.’s were in theory compatible with 
that idea. The regulations pointed out that the purpose of the training was to fit 
cadets for taking initiative and for developing qualities of leadership.^ But in 
practice, the training had fallen far short or the ideal. The Shea Comniittco had 
recommended that the Indian U. T. C. must be regarded as the most important 
section of the Territorial Force and that it should bo viewed ns the foundation 
stone of a National Army. Far from having been dealt with as its importance 
requiredjit had never received any attention. In the Allahabad University the _U. 
T. C. bad not been given even uniforms. Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in- 
Chief, replying to the debate announced that he had issued instructions for review- 
ing and improving the syllabus of th'e U. T. 0. and ■ this work was now in hand. 
He was also considering the proposal of Introducing the system of certificates for 
^cicncy, which might shorten the- period of training taken by a cadet to got Ids t 
(^mmission. His Excellency said that ho would deal with the spirit and not with 
fh®. letter o£_ the resolution. Fuftljermore, he did not want to give any undertaking 
Which ho might not be able to carfy out. It was war time and therefore he was not 
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concerned for the present with the conditions existing before the war. At present, in the 
TJnited Kingdom, Officers were obtained from Officers Cadet Training Units. The same 
conditions prevailed in this country, where Officers were traineu at Mhow, Debra 
Dun and other places. Proceeding, the Commander-in-Chief said that the times 
were urgent and tneir main and only task to-dny was to win the war. “If we can 
combine our ideas to this end, I can assure you that we will be very happy.” The 

Oommander-in-Ohief said that he wanted to get the right kind of candidates with 

requisite qualifications for the Officer class. He wonla be very glad if he could 
obtain such candidates from the U. T. 0. Even before the war, the fact that a 
candidate had undergone training at a U. T. 0. was given due weight by the 
Selection Committee. Ho realised that members of the U. T. C. were keen to 
learn and serve and he had issued necessary instructions to review and revise the 
U. T. C. syllabus with a view to making it more attractive and suited to modern 
conditions. General Auchinleck said that he would not give a similar undertaking 
to provide equipment for the U. T. C. As was very well known, the Empire ns a 

whole was malnng every effort to make up for a shortage of equipment and the first 

call on this equipment must lie with those who were being trained for service at 
the Front. This was unavoidable but necessary. Any modernisation of the system 
of training at the U. T. C. at the present moment would mean their providing 
additional instructors and equipment, both of which were required for more urgent 
work elsewhere. The Commander-in-Chief further said that he would not make 
any radical change in the system of recruitment or training of Officers during the 
war. The system they had to-dny was the beat one. He would do his best to make 
the syllnbus for the U. T. 0, training ns comprehensive and attractive ns was 
possible. He would also nve his best consideration to the question of introducing 
the system of certificates tor efficiency, which might shorten the period of training 
' for obtaining a Commission for the members of the U. T. 0. Lastly, he would 
also examine the possibility of a separate Interwiew Board for the U. T. C. ns far 
ns recruitment of the Officers’ rank in the Army was concerned. With these 
assurances he hoped that the resolution would be withdrawn. The resolution 
accordingly was withdrawn and the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 

11th. MARCH. -The Council of State to-day passed four official BUle, which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly. Three of these Bills, namely, the 
Bill amending the Petroleum Act, the Bill extending certain Acte to Berar, ana the 
Bill providing for the regulation of and the maintenance of discipline in the Assam 
Rifles were passed without any opposition. 

Tioketless Travelling Bill 

Several provisions of the fourth Bill, which made provision for the checking 
of ticketless travelling, were criticised by non-official speakers during the considera- 
tion stage. Moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. L, Wilson, 
Chief Commissioner for Railways, said that the number of people travelling without 
ticket had gradually risen. In 1939-40 ticketless traveller numbered nearly 3,085.000. 
The figures emphasised the magnitude of the problem which the Railways were 
facing. The Bill sought to achieve the same objects which the 1930-37 Bill attempted 
to achieve, but by provisions of more appropriate penalties. The Bill also sought 
to place remaining in a carriage without a ticekt on the same footing as entry 
into a carriage without a ticket and it reproduced a provision, containd in the 
previous Bill, for the ejectment of ticketless travellers. 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha, opposing the motion, said that he was not 
supporting ticketless travelling. He merely opposed the methods ■ by which 
Government proposed to deal with this problem. The provisions of the Bill were 
far more drastic than the exigencies of the present situation demanded. Far more 
necessary than punishment of the ticketless traveller was his detection. Rai 
Bahadur Bala Ramsarandas revealed that since the introduction of the scheme of 
travelling ticket collectors on certain Railways the number of people travelling 
without ticket had decreased. Therefore, he suggested that more travelling ticket 
collectors should be engaged and corridor trains built, in order to enable checking 
of ticket while the trains were in motion. Mr. P. N. Bapru did not oppose the 
object of the Bill, namely the stopping of persons from travelling without ticket. 
But, he said, before assuming more powers, the Railways must convmce-the House 
that the existing 'machinery for cnecking the evil bad been perfected. They must 
uproot corruption in their own stafiT. Why should the Railways be given more 
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powors to stop ticketless trovellinR thnn were enjoyed by owners of other forms of 
public transport ? he asked. He, therefore, opposed the imprisonment clause. He 
did not mind a heavy fine being imposed. Sir Mohd, Yakub agreed that the 
existing law was insufficient to deal with the menace of ticketless travelling. He 
ridiculed the suggestion that' a deterrent punishment would not help the checking 
of crime. If that were true, he argued, then it followed that the whole of the 
Indian Penal Code should ho aholished and there ought to he no penal law. He 
did not think that any civilised society would approve of such a suggestion. 
Mr. F. F. Kalikar wanted that there should be some difference in the punishments 
for a person who merely entered a compartment without ticket and another who 
tried to travel on a used ticket. The latter was clearly a case of cheating, 
and did not deserve to receive the same punishment as the former. 
Mr. Wilson, Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated the destructive criticism 
offered by some members. He said that the Bill did not give powers to the Rail- 
ways or the Railway servants to impose imprisonment instead of fine. The power 
still remained, as it always had been, with the Magistrates. If a Magistrate was 
satisfied that the crime did not deserve imprisonment be was sure that he would not 
impose imprisonment. Mr. Wilson agreed that the problem could not be solved by 
legislation alone. He was aware that it was the duty of the Railways to prevent 
ticketless travelling without resorting to law, but the House knew of the difficulties 
involved. Nevertheless, improvement in the existing machinery was necessary. The- 
motion for consideration was passed. The remaining st^e of the Bill evoked no 
discussion and the House passed the Bill in the form it had emerged from the 
Assembly and adjourned till the 17th, March. 

Defence Expenses Appoetionment 

17th. MARCH .-—The Council of State rejected to-day a resolution by the Hon. 
Mr. Hossain Imam recommending the formation of a committee of members of 
the Indian Legislature to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defence ex- 
penses between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and to 
submit a report on the transactions since the war began. Mr. Hossain Imam 
quoted figures from the Finance Member’s budget speech to show that in the war 
expenditure vast amounts were involved. There was, he said, an insistent demand 
among the people of India for greater association of Indians with the war effort. 
They did not object to the expenditure but before agreeing to it they wanted to be 
satisfied and it was being incurred in the interests of India. The appiointment of a 
committee would dispel many misgivings. 

The Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru moved the next resolution recommending the 
Governor-General in Council to take such steps as might be necessary to enlarge 
the Appellate Jurisdiction or the Federal Court to the extent permitted by Section 
206 or the Government of India Act. 1935.' Mr. Sapru said that the pnnoiple of 
establishing a Supreme Court of Civil Appeals had been accepted in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, The Privy Council bad done most useful work. It was a 
great tribute to its judges that without having visited India they were able in 99 
cases out of 100 to arrive at satisfactory decisions. But Indians experienced hard- 
ships particularly in war-time in going to the Privy Council whose machine in 
many cases was found to be expensive. The Indian Judicial system had improved 
very considerably. India had sufficient talent for a Supreme Court of Appeal. Mr. 
E. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, explained that the matter had been engaging 
the attention of the Government of India and a reference had been made to the 
Secretary of State for India. The consultations were still in a preliminary stage 
and therefore it was not possible for him to divulge their nature. Ho assured the 
House that when concrete proposals emerged from the present preliminary consul- 
tations, the Government would consult public opinion including that of commercial 
interests. Ho pointed out that it was not possible for him to accept the resolution 
in its present form, and Government at this stage would not like to tie themselves 
down to any particular principle. Mr. Sapru, replying to the debate, maintained 
that the resolution had behind it the unanimous support of Indian commercial 
opinion. He disputed Sir A. P. Pairo's view that the Federal Court had very 
little work to do and pointed out that the Court had pronounced some important 
decisions in favour of the provinces. He expressed his readiness to withdraw the 
resolution provided the Government agreed to forward the debate to the Becrofary 
of State. On Mr. Conraji-Smith accepting the suggestion, Mr. Sapru withdrew 
the resolution. The Council then adjoumetT till March 24. 
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Posts Eesebved for I. 0. S. 

24th. MARCH : — A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 
of officials and non-officials to examine the question of the strength of and the 
posts reserved for the I. 0. S. moved to-day by Mr. Eossain Imam was withdrawn 
after the Government’s point of view was explained by Mr. Conran-Smith, Home 
Secretary, Mr. Eossain Imam, moving the resolution, said that the leave reserve 
of the Indian Civil Service were out of all proportion to actual requirements. Too 
large a number of the superior posts in the Central and Provincial Governments 
were being given to the 1. 0. S. and therefore other services such as Posts and 
Telegraphs, Customs, Accounts and Audit Services did not get their legitimate share 
of these posts. The strength of the I_. 0. S. too was far beyond requirements. Mr. 
Conran-Smith, opposing the resolution, revealed that the strength of the service 
was fixed after taking fully into _ consideration the acturial calculations. It was as 
near ns possible the approximation of the Government’s requirements. The leave 
and the training reserves were necessary for maintaining the full service. He 
advised the mover to withdraw the resolution ns it was not proper to suggest 
reduction in the I. 0. B. at a time like this when the strain on the service was 
admittedly very high. Mr, Conran-Smith promised to consider the question of 
making available to the members the acturial calculations on which the strength 
of the service was based. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Industrial Development 

Pandit E. N. Eunzm’s resolution recommending the planning of a comprehen- 
sive and co-ordinated industrial development of the countiy, was postponed to a 
later date on the suggestion of Sir O. S. Bajpai who said that the Commerce 
Member would not be able to take port in its discussion to-day, being busy some- 
where else. 


Masjids Administration Bill 

The House referred to a joint committee of twelve members of the Council 
and Assembly Mr. Eossain Imam's Bill to make better provision for the adminis- 
tration of mnsjids and the endowment of the Jamma Masjid, Fntehpuri Masjid and 
Kalan Masjid of Delhi. 


Limitation Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Chidambaram Chettiyar's Bill to amend the Indian Limitation Act IX 
of 1908 was referred to a select committee of the Council. The House then adjourned 
till March 27. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

27th. MARCH The Council of State considered the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. 
C, E. Jones, Finance Secretary, moved that the Finance Bill be taken into consi- 
deration. He said that by this Bill it was intended to give legislative sanction to 
all the Budget proposals, except the one imposing a 10 per cent duty on pneumatic 
tyres and tubes, which being a new duty and in absence of a general excise duty 
required separate enactment. “As has been explained in the objects and reasons 
and the various clauses of the Bill,” said Mr. Jones, “this Bill provides for conti- 
nuance unchanged during the coming year of existing rates in respect of the salt 
duty^ inland postage, income-tax and super-tax, but provides for the increase of 
existing rates of duties on matches, mechanical lighters, artificial silk yam and 
thread, increases in the Central surcharges on income-tax, super-tax and rate of 
excess profits tax.” These proposals, he said, had been explained in the Budget 
speech and at this stage required no elaboration. 

Sir David Devadoss said that India must win the war otherwise her fate 
would be worse than that of Poland, Norway, Belgium or the Netherlands. No 
sacrifice was too great for achieving that end and, therefore, he heartily supported 
the proposals for additional taxation. 

Mr. Af. N. Dalai was of the opinion that the proposals for new taxation 
were not badly framed and that the burden was fairly disturbed. He trusted, 
however, that the surcharge on income-tax and the increase in the excess profits 
tax were no more than war measures. He wished that artificial silk yarn was not 
proposed to be taxed quite so highly without a corresponding import duty on 
artificial pieoegoods. Doubling the excise duty on matches appeared to him to be 
rather harsh because that was likely to fall in a relatively greater measure on the 
poorer olasses. 
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Pandit E. N. Kvnzru explained at considerable length the Bombay resolution 
of the Non-Party Conference, He said that the Bombay resolution demanded 
complete Indianization of the Governor-General’s Executive Council plus a declara- 
tion by his Majesty’s Government that India would bo accorded imlitical equality 
with the United Kingdom and the other self-governing Dominions within the 
shortest period after the war. The resolution also demanded transfer of the Defence 
and Finance portfolios to Indians. He assured the House that the Bombay reso- 
lution could not be regarded as making excessive domauds on the Gkivernment. It 
demanded a declaration about the future constitutional goal of India and demanded 
the complete Indianization of the Executive Council ns an earnest of that declaration. 
The Bombay resolution, ho said, had not been adversely commented on either by 
any responsible leader or by the Press. Government, however, had not given any 
indieation of their reaction to the Bombay resolution. Their attitude had been 
that they had often described the non-party politicians as most representative of 
the Indian masses when the Government desired support for their war effort, 
jlut these very people were characterized as ‘noboddes’ when they . demanded 
political and constitutional liberty for tbeir fellow countrymen,' Analysing 
the likely reactions to the adoption by Government of the Bombay resolutions, 
Pandit Kunzrii said he did not believe that any major political party in the 
country would bo so unwise ns to forget its duty to the country by making 
the proposed constitutional changes unworkable or that it would go to the electorates 
with an uncoraproraising opposition to the Indinnized' Executive Council. On the 
other hand, he firmly behoved that even the major political parties were waiting 
to see whether Government would make any gesture and give sincere proof of a 
genuine desire to secure the whole-hearted co-operation of the Indian people. He 
reminded the Council that, but for the war, the Indian Federation might have been 
working at present and it would have been Indians who would have been in charge 
of Defence and Finance. There would have been a completely Indinnized Executive 
Council responsible to the Indian Legislature. The Bombay resolution had asked 
for much less. It had asked for an Indianized executive not responsible to the 
Legislature. 

Mr, IF. N. P. Jenhin, on behalf of the Government, replied to Pandit Kunzm’s 
charge that the Government had not acted on the recommendations contained in 
the resolution accepted by the Government in November last regarding the Supply 
Department. He said that the Government were recruiting Indians at present for 
the posts that wore being created from time to time. Kecently, some eleven 
anpointmonts were created and eight or nine of them were filled by Indians. Pandit 
Kumru had criticized mainly the working of the Directorate stationed in Calcnttn. 
Mr. Jenkin explained that the work done in that directorate, was a very difficult 
one and it was therefore necessary to employ officers who had practical workshop 
experience. He gave an assurance to the House that efforts had been made to train 
the Indian personnel, 

28th. MARCH : — ^Eesuming the debate in the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. V, F. 
Kalikar thanked the Government for not having imposed more taxation. His 
complaint was that Indians had not been associated -with the spending of the money 
for war purposes. Ho said that it was not the Confess or the Moslem League 
alone but the British Government that was responsible for the political deadlock. 
If it were really the desire of the Government to end the deadlock then it should 
have come forward with an offer to those who were willing to co-operate. ■ 

Rai Bahadur Lala Kamsarandaa began by expressing pride and satisfaction 
at the successes of the Indian troops at Keren and Harar. He suggested that the 
incomes derived from compulsory war insurance should be utilisca for the benefit 
of industries and something sbo^d be done to find .employment for the educated 
unemployed. 

Sir S. ffisnamuddin said that the defence measures mentioned by the Finance 
Member called for their wholehearted support. He e^ressed satisfaction that His 
Maiesty’s Government had recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which 
India would receive a substantial fixed proportion of the output of equipment 
available from the United States. 

His Excellency Sir Clatule Auchinleck, the Commnnder-in-Ohief, intervening 
in the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled against the Defence Department. 
I^foro doing sog however, he expressed hie appreciation of the congratulations of 
the House to him- and said that he had received a cable from General Wavell this 
morning extolllng'tho bravery of Indian troops in the capture of Keren, He had 
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every desire' to keep in touch with public opinion and he stood by every word of 
what he had said in regard to associating the Legislature with' the Defence Depart- 
ment. He assured that he and the Defence Secretary were working towards one 
and the same end ; and menus of implementing his undertaking were being worked 
out at present. He expected to make an announcement shortly on that subject. 
He categorically denied the allegation of differentiation between Britons and Indians, 

E arliculnrly in the matter of recruitment, and said that no differentiation existed ns 
e remained the Commander-in-Chief in India. Efficiency and suitability were the 
only two criteria for recruitment to the army. As for post-war reconstruction of 
the Indian Army, be asserted that neither he nor any one else could foresee what 
the Indian Army would be after the war. Personally speaking, he thought it un- 
likely that- Indian commissioned officers would only be trusted with the platoon 
commander’s job, thought there was nothing derogatory in being a platoon commander. 
It was just the same system in the British Army. In India the difference arose, be- 
cause the Viceroy’s commissioned officers used to hold the post of platoon commander. 
Ho next dealt ivith the question of supply of officers for the Indian Army and 
said that means were being worked out not only for obtaining the eight type officers 
but also of giving them proper training. He, expected to make an announcement 
on this subject in the near future. He however, reiterated that there were no two 
sets of efficiency, one for British and the other for Indian officers. Similarly the 
system of recruitment was identical for the British and the Indian. 

The Commander-in-Chief admitted that there were few Indians in the ordnance 
factories and Indian Army Corps, but ordnance factories were prepared to recruit 
100 per cent Indians, provided Indians of the right qualifications were available. 
HiB_ regret was that Indians of proper qualifications were not forthcoming, and 
during the War they were not prepared to expose themselves to risks by taking in 

P ersons without proper qualifications. He assured that there was no bar against 
ndians provided they had the uecessary qualifications. As for the U. T. C. the 
matter was receiving his most earnest attention and ways and means to make the 
TJ. T. 0. more useful for providing officers for the army were being worked. Here 
too he expected to make an announcement in the near future. Speaking on broaden- 
ing the bases of recruitment to the army, he assured that the question was under 
close examination. Here the House should not expect spectacular results at once. 
He assured that any subject pertaining to the Department, if raised in the House, 
was bound to receive his attention. 

Both Sir Mohammed Yaktii and Mr. Mohammed Hussain expressed themselves 
against the removal of the “martial” and “non-martini” distinction from the army. Sir 
Mohammed Yakub also asserted that there was no political deadlock in the country. 
After the resignation of the Cor^ress Ministries the administration in the Congress 
Provinces had gained in efficiency. Mr. Mohammed Hussain warned the Communi- 
cations Member that unless the grievances of the Moslems were satisfactorily settled 
they would have to take effective steps to secure their demands. He also warned 
the British Government against their policy of appeasement of the Congress. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru denounced Hitlerism and Fascism and emphasized India’s 
determination to lielp Britain in the creation of a new world order, in which all 
countries, big or small, could live a free and peaceful life. Therefore, he did not 
wonder at the heavy expenditure on defence. But the people who were being asked 
to make a heavy sacrifice, and to identify themselves wholeheartedly with the cause 
for which Britain was fighting had the right to expect that they should have a 
controlling voice in the war policy. 

Mr. Hossain Imam complained that a part of the excess profits tax was 
allowed to the provinces. It was a war tax and should be utilized solely for war 
purposes by the Centro. He also urged equalization of the burden of defence be- 
ween British India and Indian States, 

Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai in a brief speech replied to some oh the criticisms 
made. 'Ihe leader of the opposition, be said, had complained that an agent for India 
had not been appointed in the West Indies. As explained that before, the Govern- 
ment were in favour of appointment of such agents and agent in the West Indies 
and it was enggested by the Boyal Commission which sat in connexion with the future 
Government of the West Indies. The war intervened and the Government felt that 
no action would be taken on the report during the war. Eecently, however. His 
Majesty’s Government had been evolving certain decisions with regard to the 
future of the West Indies. In the circumstances the Government of India could 
legitimately ask His Majesty’s Government to take up again the question of the 
appointment of an agent there. 

19 
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Tlie Honse divided on the motion for considerntion, which, wns adopted by'27 
votes to 11. The Bill was passed without division and the House adiournrf, 

PEOTEOTION to IeON BIIiL 

29th. MARCH The Council of State met this morning to dispose of four 
official Bills recently passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. These were : 

ta) The Bill to extend protective duties by another year to iron and steel 
manufactures, silver thread and wire, and sugar ; 

(b) The Bill continuing the protective duties on wheat and wheat flour. 

(c) The Bill providing for imposition and collection of an excise duty on tyres , 

(d) And the Bill to further amend the Excess Profits Tax Act. 

"When Sir Alan Lloyd moved that the Bill to extend protective duties by 
another year to iron and steel manufactures, silver thread and wire, and sugar be 
taken into consideration, Mr. Hosaain Imam protested that the duty on sugar was 
too high and therefore, was against the interests of the cultivator. Sir Alan gave 
the assurance that Government proposed during this financial year to proceed with 
their inquiries into the possibility of coming to some definite conclusions as to 
what was in the present conditions the proper rate of import duty. The motion 
for consideration was adopted and the Bill, os passed by the Assembly, was 
passed. 

PfiOTEonoN TO Wheat Bill 

The second Bill, namely, the one continuing the protective duties on wheat 
and wheat flour, was passed without any opposition. 

Tvees and Tdbes Ddty Bill 

The motive for consideration of the third Bill, which imposed excise duty 
on tyres and tubes was opi>oaed by Mr, Hossain Imam and Mr, P. N. Sapm on 
the ground that it was a finance measure and, therefore, did not deserve other 
treatment from their parties than that accorded to the Finance Bill. The Finance 
Secretary maintained that the duty imposed on tyres and tubes was a revenue duty 
and no question of protection arose, it was being imposed in the interests of 
public revenue. The motion for consideration was put to the vote and carried by 
24 votes to eight. The third reading was passed without a division. 

Excess Peofits Tax Act 

The Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act was also passed, Mr. Kumru 
opposing it at the consideration stage on the ground that the Government had not 
accorded recognition to the constitutional rights of Indians. The House then 
adjourned to April 2. 

India’s Inddsteial Expansion 

2nd. APRIL : — The Council of State to-day, without a division, adopted an 
official amendment to the Hon. Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru'a resolution regarding 
industrialization of the country. The amendment which was moved by the Com- 
merce Secretary. Sir Alan Lloyd rend : "The Council recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that he should review the industrial development of 
•the country, and taking into account the post-war conditions ns far ns possible bear 
in mind the desirability of filling up the lacunae in the existing industrial system and 
of bringing about the co-ordinated industrial progress of the country". 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru’a resolution recommended a review of the indus- 
trial development of the country and the formulation of n plan, taking into account 
post-war conditions ns far as practicable to fill up the laciinm in the existing 
industrial system and to bring nbont a comprehensive and co-ordinated industrial 
development of the country. The Pandit stated that the industrial development of 
India had so far been lopsided and the country still depended upon outside assistance 
for many of its essential needs, 'ilio last Great War ana the present one had 
amply demonstrated that the industrialization of India was not only necessary for 
its self-sufficiency and higher standard of living, but also for its national security. 
Pandit Kumru made particular reference to shipbuilding and automobile indus- 
tries in this country, and said that shipbnilding had been undertaken on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government both in Australia and Canada. In India, on the 
other hand, the Government . dwlined to recognize shipbuilding ns a war industry 
00 d hack on that account, declined to give any assistance to it. Meanwhile, ships 
on the Indian Eegister had been requisitoned, resulting in shortage of tonnage for 
coastal trade. •' 
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The Hon. Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, replying, reiterated 
hie statement in the Assembly that the Government were seriously considering the 
question of post-war adjustment and that an inter-departmental committee might 
shortly bo constituted which would from now on consider what plans could be 
evolved for re-adjustment of industries which expanded owing to war requirements 
and for the re-employment of technical labour now employed in these expanded 
and expanding industries. Referring to the Supply Council, tlie Commerce Member 
said there was no justification for the apprehensions that the Council would not 
allow the start of industries in this country but that it would allow other countries 
to steal a march over us. It was trne, however, that if we were not in a position to 
supply a particular article we would not wait till that supply is found in this 
country but would get it from where it was available. In this connexion he explain- 
ed a statement made by the Commerce Secretary in the Council in answer to a 
question. The Commerce Secretary had stated that Government had no intention 
of encouraging ship-building industry ns a part of the war effort. The emphasis, 
said the Commerce Member, was on the words “as a part of the war effort,” for 
ships built in India would not be ready for three or four years and war needs 
obviously could not wait for anything like that length of time. But the Govern- 
ment of India had done everything possible to encourage ship-buildinf' programme 
not merely by leasing sites but by using their good offices with His Majesty’s 
Government for the supply of materials. He hoped that when the proposed inquiry 
into gaps in the industries in India was complete, it would be possible to give to 
industrialists an idea of what new ventures to start. He asked the mover to with- 
draw the resolution. 

The Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru nrged that there should be a member of the 
Executive Council in charge of post-war problems, to be known as the Minister of 
Reconstruction, and that an Economic Advisory Council should be set up to advise 
him. Emphasising the need for planning ahead, he said that by planning he meant 
planning for an India which would have a balanced economy, and which would be 
able to utilize her raw materials and resources to better economic advantage. 

The Hon. Rnl Bahadur Lala Ramaarandas gave concrete instances in which 
he said Government have failed to give encouragement to the growth and develop- 
ment of Indian industries. 

Pandit Kunzru said that the speech of the Commerce Member bad shown that 
the Government end the non-officials held identical views on the resolution and yet 
he was surprised tojee the opposition of the Government to the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru dealt at length with the speech of Mr, Richardson and said they had never 
asked for -economic isolation of India, All they had asked was for a balanced economy. 

Replying Sir Alan Lloyd said that the wording of the resolution went much 
further than the Government of Indin_ could commit itself. He reminded the 
House that industries was a provincial subject but the wording of the resolution 
would have the effect of the Government of India usurping the functions and 
powers of the Provincial Governments. Sir Alan suggested an amendment to ^e 
resolution. 

The amendment was ascepted by Pandit Kxmzru and as stated above was 
adopted by the House which at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

Delhi Ribbon Detelopjient Bill 

4th. APRIL The Council passed to-day the Delhi Ribbon Development Bill 
and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill as passed bv the Assembly. During discus- 
sion on the Bill, Bir Qirxja Sankar Bajpai referred to an amendment, tabled by Rai 
Bababur 8rx Narain Mahtha designed to restrict the definition of “interested 
persons” in connexion with certain Land, and said that the provision ns it 
stood had been objected to in the Assembly as being so wide as to permit 
a Moslem from Bockhara or Samarkand to interfere with the exercise of 
control under the Bill. Actually, however he doubted if the so called “wide 
definition’’ was likely to cause any practical difficulties in the administration 
of the Bill. It was Government’s intention to watch the working of the Act 
in this as in other respects and should the Act disclose any inconvenience 
of the kind apprehended, then undoubtedly the Government would consider 
mutter. The Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

During the discussion of the Insurance Act Amendment Bill, moved by Sir 
Alan Lloyd, Commerce Secretary, Pandit H, N. Kunzru raised a number of 
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points rcgflrding the interpretation of the provision Ihnt 55 per cent of policy’ 
linbilities of an insurance company should under Section 27 be invested in Govern- 
ment and other approved Bccurities. The question in which the insnrance com- 
panies and the general public were interested, he said, was whether the deposits to 
ne made by every insurance company and the amount granted as loans to insured 
persons on the security of life policies were to be excluded from the 65 per cent 
referred to above. The Commerce Member in the Assembly had referred to 
differences in interpreting the section and had offered to meet the expenses of a 
test case in a court of low on the matter. 

He was not concerned with the more interpretation of the Act. It was a 
question of policy, and that could only be decided by the Government and not by' 
a court of law. He also drew attention to the illogical effect produced by the 
explanation to Section 27 ne a result of which while a company incorporated or 
domiciled in an Indian State would be exempted from any of the provisons of the 
Act, a company one-third of the members of whose governing body were, or one 
third of whose share capital was held by people living in an Indian Stata would 
be subject to the disability that it had to invest all its assets in Government and 
other approved securities. Eeferring to the amendment made in the Assemblv to 
Section 45, Pandit Kumru said it conferred a power on insurance companies wnich 
might easily be abused. Dealing with the new Section 3 which increased the 
charges for renewal of registration, ho declared that if it was intended that the 
increase in expenditure involved in the administration of the Act should be met by 
a call for further contributions from insurance companies. It was seriously 
objectionable. 

Mr. Hossain Imam criticized the appointment of a non-Indian ns the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance. Eeferring to the provision for increase of charges for the renewal of 
registration, he said that it was a form of taxation. It was the priraniy duty of 
the government, he said, to safeguard the interests of policy-holders. Mr. Imam 
strongly supported the plea made by Pandit Kumru in regard to insurance 
companies in Indian States. 

Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, replying first to the point 
raised by Pandit Kumru about Section 27 explained the circumstances in 
which it was incorporated in the Bill “more or less as an agreed provision," after 
a thorough discussion both in the Legislature and outside in 1033. The policy 
embodictTin.that section dealt with the interests of insurance companies and those 
of policy-holders alike and he personally felt somewhat timorous of touching a 
section which if not sacrosanot, had received the blessings of both the Houses only' 
two years ago. _ If they were certain that Government’s interpretation of the Section 
was wrong and if they went to a court of law and had their own interpretation vindi- 
cated, he gave the assurance that Government would not have that section amended 
so as to restore the original interpretation. Explaining why he gave that assurance 
the Commerce Member said one reason why parties were unwilling to go to a court 
of law was that the moment they took all the trouble of having their interpretation 
vindicated. Government came along the next day with an amending Bill to restore 
the original interpretation, thereby nullifying even the decision of the Privy Council. 
Having this in mind, he gave the assurance referred to above. 

As regards the point about the disadvantageous position of companies incorporated 
in British India with one-third of the shareholders in an Indian State, the Com- 
merce Member confessed that it had not been ^brought to his notice by any 
company or insurance interest. That was an anomaly which had not been 
provided for but when the next amending Bill was before the House— he hoped it 
would not be in his time— he was certain this question would be given 
consideration. As regards Section 48, it was brought to his notice that in some policies 
it was provided that the assured must prove his ago and if so there was no reason 
why the section should prevent such proof of ago being given. It was not. fair to 
other policy-holders who gave their age correctly Uiat a fdlow policy-holder 
should get the benefit of a policy although he did not give the correct age. 

Eeferring to Mr. Imam’s suggestion that the Superintendent of Insurance 
should be an Indian actuary, the Commerce Member said there was no want of 
Indian nctnarles ; but it might not have been possible for Government to get one on 
the terms and conditions on which they were prepared to get him, ana when the 
enUeism of the House was about bloated salaries that sort of difficulty would 
always continue to exist. Members would have to revise thdr ideas, he said, pnrti- 
“H'jtly.now that this country was becoming more and more industrialized and the 
best brains were being diverted to industry ; In nny case they could not subscribe 
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to the Ea. 500 limit which had been considered desirable in some quarters until 
recently. As regards the cost of administration of the Act, he said that the present 
contribution from general revenues was Es. 1.50,900 and the present contribution 
by way of fees, etc., from insurance agents and companies was about Rs. 60,000. 
He said that under the present circumstances for the purposes of a growing deportment, 
they wanted more monOT and it was not possible to get that money from the 
general tax-payer. The Bill was passed and the House, as already stated, adjourned 
sine die. 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 11th. Feb. to Ist. April 1941 

Insdeance Act Amend. Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1941 with Sir Abdur Bahim, President, in the chair. 
The proceedings would have been ended at the usual hour but for a batch of 
adjournment motions which were disallowed and members’ disapproval of Govern- 
ment’s method of reporting on the recent Indo-Ceylonese negotiations. 

Sir A. Ramagwami ifudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Bill to amend 
the Insurance Act and a Bill to provide for the reduction temporarily of the 
amounts payable as instalments of the sum to be deposited by an insurer under 
Section 7 of the Insurance Act, At the suggestion of several members, considera- 
tion of the Bills was agreed to be taken up on the next official day. The House 
then adjourned. 

Tbeatment of Detenus 

12th. FEBRUARY •, — Sir Reginald Maxwell made an outspoken declaration on 
detenus in replying to the debate which was concluded in the Assembly 
this morning on Mr, N, M. Joshi’s resolution, moved in the November session, 
recommending the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the 
conditions in which detenues under the Defence of India Act lived, and whether 
and what provision should be made for the families of these detenus. He said 

“Where the Government have the tremendous responsibiliy of maintaining the 
security of the country in a time of nave emergency such as this, they cannot 
divest themselves of it, but must deal with the matter solely from the point of 
view of what is needed to win the war. Several speakers have spoken ns though 
these prisoners were deserving of special sympathy — ns though the Government had 
almost to apologize to them for depriving them of their liberty to carry on their 
plots. It is suggested that the action of the Government can only be justified if 
these persons are made so comfortable that they have nothing to lose from their 
detention. If we wished, to encourage others in carrying on such plots, there could 
be no better way. The Government, however, have nothing to apologize for 
taking action which was .necessary in the urgent interests of the country.” 

Earlier in his speech Sir Reginald gave figures of security prisoners detained 
under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Act and said that according to the latest 
available figures these numbered about 700 at the end of the last month. Of these 
some 102 persons were detained in connexion with the satyngrahn movement. 
Leaving these aside, the number of prisoners with whom the resolution was con- 
cerned was about 600. A figure of this order, he said, after 18 months of war and 
in a population such ns that of India, did not indicate an excessive readiness of 
the authorities to use the powers of detention. The majority came from the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, H. P. Bihar and the Punjab. Excluding 
certain ex-military prisoners, the number detained by orders of the Central Govern- 
ment was 29 and the rest were detained by orders of Provincial Governments. Of 
the prisoners mentioned, 165 were detained in Deoli, including 11 of the Central 
Government prisoners, and the rest from the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar 
and the N. W, F. P. He said he could speak with autliority only of prisoners at 
Deoli ; but the provinces had supplied him information about specific points. 
Detailing the conditions under wMch these prisoners were detained, he said that 
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ot the two classes into which they were divided, class I corresponded ns regards 
diet and accommodation to those of B class convicts, and class TI to those of 0 
class convicts. Seventy-seven were in class I and 89 in class II. They received 
no allowances, but class I prisoners might receive up to Es, 10 a month from 
relatives or friends, to supplement their amenities and class II prisoners 
up to Es. 6 a month. As regards family allowances the principle followed 
was that Provincial Governments might in exceptional cases grant allow- 
ances to dependents of security prisoners when it was necessary on the ground 
that the detention had deprived the family of its income and left it in such 
destitute circumstances as to make assistance necessary, So far as information was 
available allowances had been granted in about dozen cases, the amount varying 
from Es. 35 to Es. 10 a month. The number of applications received was com- 
paratively small and all cases were carefully investigated. “The. House must, 
however, remember,” declared Sir Reginald, “that if a person engages in revolution- 
ary activities, it is he who- lets his family down and not the general taxpayer who 
is expected to pay the allowances. Wo sympathize with the family but the person 
who 18 responsible is the offender. In most cases the persons detained did not earn 
anything much by honest work of which they are now deprived. They were paid 
agitators. Let them go to their masters, to the persons who paid them for carrying 
on subversive activities.” (Mr. M, S. Aney : Can you prove who are their masters i 
Bir Reginald : I know sokne of their masters.) The Home Member, in conclusion, 
said that there was no useful function which a Committee of the kind suggested 
in the resolution could perform. 

The House divided and rejected the resolution by 40 votes to 23, the Moslem 
League party, the Congress Nationalists and some unattached members voting for 
the resolution, 

Poet Tedst Boaeds 

Sir Abdul Halim Gaznavi moved that the Chairman of the Karachi, Bombay 
and Calcutta Port Haj Committees be appointed “ex-offlcio” members of the Port 
Trust Boards of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, respectively. He said that this 
was necessary in order to remove the difEculties of nearly 20,000 pilmms who 
embarked and disembarked from these ports. Opposing the resolution. Sir Andrew 
Clow said that, on inquiries made in all the three port trusts, he had found that 
no case relating to Haj pil^ims had come up before any port trust so far and 
there was no case concerning pilgrims which any of the trust had refused to 
consider sympathetically, Moreover, the percentage of pilgrim shop to other Bhi^ 
handled by the trusts, was infinitesimal. In Calcutta port last year out of the 4,000 
ships which has been cleared only one was of pilgrims. The proportion in other 
ports was similarly small. The mover was replying to the debate when the House 
adjourned. 

Eelief to E-v. Employees Taxation Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY : — Non-official Bills were discussed in the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Md. Aihar^ Ali moved consideration of his Bill to amend the Indian Bail- 
ways Act to give relief to certain low-paid railway employees from certain district 
board or municipal taxes. After some discussion during which the Bill was opposed 
by Sir Andrew Ulow, Communications Member and Mr. Af. S. Aney, the Bill was 
withdrawn. Mr. Azhar Ali pointed out that in 19® the Railway Board exempted 
all subordinate railway staff irrespective of pay, from payment of all taxes (except 
electric power lighting charges) whether the services were rendered by the railway 
or by a municipality. But the United Provinces Government held that the liabillW 
of railway employees to pay properly taxes levied by district boards was not affected 
by the exemption. District Boards had, therefore, imposed and levied • these taxes. 
He said that if the Railway Board had the power to exempt subordinate staff in 
certain places, exemption should be granted to all of their subordinate staff. Sir 
Andrew Clow, opposing the Bill said that the mover was in error both ns regards 
law and the facts. The House had no power to exempt servants of the Central 
Government, or anyone from pro.vincial taxation, and the provision of the Bill 
would be held to be ultra vires. Nor was there -any reason why railway servants 
should be placed in a .privileged position in comparison with others getting the same 
salary. It was true_ that the Railway Board had granted exemption but the Board 
in those d^s were in"s5hio. obscurity as regards Provincial and Central spheres of 
taMtion. TTiey had later .discovered the error and were now paying the tax for 
subordinates. The Railway Board were hesitating to take away the privilege because 
« would bo regarded as a hardship. 
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ORIMraAIi PaOCEDTIBE CODE AMEND. BiLL 

The House next agreed to the circulation oE Mr. Lalchand NavalraVs Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure so as to repeal the provision allowing private 
unqualified persons to appear and act as pleaders in criminal cases with the per- 
mission o£ the court. The provision, Mr. Navalrai said, served some purpose in 
the old days when qualified pleaders were not easily available, and could he engofjed 
only at a heavy cost. At present, there was no dearth of pleaders, and the provision 
had, therefore, outlived its object. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving 
the circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion by July 1, 1941, 
pointed out that the administration of justice was a provincial subject, and it would 
not be proper to proceed with this Bill without giving the provinces an opportunity 
to comment on it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai next moved that the Bill to amend the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act be taken into consideration. He said that granting of power to the courts 
of first class sub-judges in the Bombay presidency and the courts of sub-judges in 
other presidencies would avoid the delays now taking place in the decision of cases 
arising out of the Land Acquisition Act. Sir M. Zafrulla Khan opposed the Bill 
on the ground that the Centre had no jurisdiction to pass such legislation. The 
subject, he said, fell exclusively within provincial jurisdiction according to the 
Government of India Act. The President, ruling the objection out of order, said 
that he was not aware of any rule, procedure or practice which required that any 
objection to a motion being moved must bo taken at any particular stage. The 
House rejected Mr. Navalroi’s motion. 

After a number of other Bills had been introduced, the House adjourned, 

Indo-Oetlon Eelations 

14th. FEBRUARY Support to the attitude of the Government of India 
representatives at the recent Indo-Ceylon conversations and appreciation of the 
Governor of Ceylon’s message to the State Council were expressed in an amend- 
ment moved in the Assembly to-day by Sir Raza Ali, former Agent-General to 
the Government of India in South Africa, to a Government motion that the docu- 
ments relating to the Indo-Ceylon conversations be taken into consideration. 

Sir Eaza Ali’s amendment ran as follows : “And this Assembly regrets the 
failure of the Indo-Ceylon conversations as revealed in the verbatim report and 
supports the attitude adopted by the representatives of the Government of India, 
which faithfully represents the point of view of Indian public opinion ; and while 
recognising the desire of the Ceylon State Council to maintain its independence 
of action, appreciates the message sent by the Governor of Ceylon to that body 
with respect to the undertaking given by His Majesty’s Government and by the 
Government of Ceylon to the Government of India and expresses the hope that it 
will serve to emphasise the importance, particularly under the present circumstances, 
of nothing being douo by the Government and people of Ceylon which will endanger 
the good relations which should exist between the two countries, whose interests 
are so intimately bound together”. 

■ Mr. J. JD. Tyson, Education Secretary, moving the motion for consideration, 
briefly referred to the papers laid on February 11 before the Assembly and the 
Ceylon Council, and said that subsequent to that the Governor of Ceylon had sent 
a message to the Ceylon State Council reminding that House of the existence of 
certain undertaking given by Ceylon to India. Mr. Tyson regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not yet received from Ceylon the exact text of His Excellency’s message. 
From press message, he said, it appeared that His Excellency considered that the 
Government of Ceylon were bound by their uqdertakings and he went on to say 
that he held that as Governor he was required to withhold ratification or consent 
in respect of any measures depriving Indians of their right to which the Govern- 
ment of India did not agree. ( Applause ). Mr. Tjson trusted that the Gov- 
ernor’s reminder would be regarded as timely and reassuring by Indians in Cej'lon 
and elsewhere and ns a sequel, better counsels would prevail. Sir Raza Ali, moving 
his amendment, regretted that there had been consistent attempts on the part of 
the Government of Ceylon to impose disabilities on Indian residents there. 'ITie 
Village Communities Ordinance and the Fisheries Ordinance were designed to 
achieve thdr political and economic strangulation. There was now a proposal to 
deprive Indians of the monopoly of the rice trade on the pretext of controlling 
food in war-time. Various other attempts were also being made, he said, and while 
he appreciated the attitude of the Government of India and the manner in • which 
they hud stood up for the rights of the people, he hoped they realised that they 
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should not relax their efforts to keep careful watch over all that was happening in 
Ceylon. ‘L can say that wo shonld not, do anything really to disturb harmonious 
relations between any two countries of the British Commonwealth : but we must 
also realise that it is not only our duty to continue them : it is equally the duty 
of the Government of Ceylon not to do anything to disturb harmonious relations. 
Writings that have appeared in the Ceylon Press and the speeches made by 
Ministers leave no doubt that whereas there is very little anti-Indian feeling in 
Ceylon, interested persons want to take advantage of the present position by enac- 
ting anti-Indian legislation both in the- political and economic fields. ,Thnt impres- 
sion is supported by a number of writings and speeches. I hope the debate in this 
House will servo a useful puriiose. It will remind the people of Ceylon that not 
only the Government of India have very rightly stood up for the rights of the 
people of this country, but this House, which is the representative of this county, 
IB able to give its unqualified support to the action of the Government of India. 
This reminds the Government of India not to relax its efforts and not 

to be a party to any concession whatsoever which is sure to be demanded by the 
Government of Ceylon in future to the detriment of our people.” Sir Roza All 
was grateful to the Government of India for their moderate and reasonable 
attitude in the past which was appreciated by every Indian. The Government would 
have won more admiration from the people if they had associated with the negotia- 
tions one or two representives of the people of India. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee, supporting the amendment said : “We have often criticised 
the Government of India for their failure to do their duty by Indians in other 
colonies, but a better state of things seems to have commenced now and I hope 
that the Government of India in future will bo ns strong and as firm as they have 
been with regard to the Ceylon negotiations. We appreciate also the attitude taken 
up by the Ceylon Governor”. (Applause). As r^ards the suggestion for the 
association of non-official Indians with negotiations of this kind, Prof. Banerji 
said : “The negotiations are not yet finished. I believe there will be further 
negotiotions, bocauao the interests of the two countries are intertwined and when 
these negotiations take place again, I hope Sir Girija Sanknr Bajpai will think 
fit to have some representatives of this Assembly associated with the negotiations”.. 

Mr. F. E. James, supporting the motion, said that the dominant feeling left 
in his mind after a perusal of the documents was one of profound regret nt the 
whole business. The conversations were held for the purpose of exploring the 
ground and to try to find some common measure of agreement on which a structure 
of reasonable formal agreement between the two countries could be erected. It was 
surprising that even at this stage no common basis was found. “Yet when WO 
read the aoouments, we realise that judging by the attitude of the Ceylon Ministers, 
there was no hope of arriving nt any common agreement even in' the early stoges. 
It is most regrettable tliat the Ministers should have come to this country in no 
better frame of mind. It is clear that unless there is a radical alteration in the 
attitude of the Ministry in Ceylon to the question of the important Indian minority 
in that Island, there is no chance of any agreement being reached.” (Cheers). 

The Assembly passed without n division Sir Baza All’s amendment of India’s 
attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and appreciating the Ceylon Governor's message 
to the State Council. 

Fbadddlent Makes of Merchandise Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY The Assembly held n brief half-dny sitting this morning 
and passed the Bill further to amend the law relating to fraudufimt marks of 
merchandise, ns reported by the Select Committee. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill (contd.) 

The House also referred to n Select Committee further to amend the 
Insnrnncc Act. The Commerce Member, Sir A. Pamaswami ifudaliar, making 
the Select Committee motion on the Bill, explained that the amendment 
embodied in the Bill had been nocesBitated by the working of the 
Act enacted three years ago. Before the Bill was drafted, the Govern- 
ment held n Conference with the insurance interests and disensB^ various proposals, 
which the Government had received in recent months, llic Bill, however, was not 
designed to bo the last word on the subject and the Select Oommittco would 
consider if any important changes wore necessitated in tlio Bill. Dr. Banerjeo 
moved that the Bill bo circulated for eliciting public opinion by July 31, 1041. Ho 
said that it was true that the Government had consulted insurnnoo interests before 
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having the Bill drafted. No final agreement had, however, been reached at the Con- 
ference. The Bill waB of a technical natnre and aflected large section b of people. 
It was. therefore, neceasary that ample opportunities should be given to all sections 
affected by the Bill to express their views. The Commerce Member added that the 
amendments embodied in the Bill were no reflection on the legal acumen and the 
care bestowed by the then Law Member, Sir N. N. Sarcar on the Insurance Act. 
The nmendmehts were to remove certain defects in the Act, which could not be 
foreseen by the framers of the Act. Referring to the motion for circulation, the 
Commerce Member said that circulation procedure were not the rule but the ex- 
ception in the matter of lerislation. Ordinarily, Bills were referred to Select 
Committees and were passed oy the House. He, however, assured the House that 
he had no intention to rush the Bill through. He intended to consult insurance 
interests before the Select Committee considered the Bill. He further assured the 
House that he would give the utmost consideration to any suggestion made by the 
Select Committee on the Bill. Referring to the Simla Conference, he said that 
there was a consensus of opinion on certain matters. On certain matters there wore 
differences, and on such matters Government had to come to certain decisions. The 
House divided and the motion for circnlation was lost by 43 votes to 26. The 
House then adjourned. 

Ticeetless Travellers’ Bill 

. 18th. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day adopted without a division Sir Andrew 
Clow's motion for consideration of the Bill to check ticketless travel as reported 
upon by the Select Committee. Sir Andrew Clow, replying briefly, agreed with 
Pandit Maitra that legislation alone would not achieve the object in view. He had 
never been under any such illusion nor did he believe that the administration was 
not capable of improvement. Pandit Maitra had farther referred to the smallness 
of the percentage of ticketless travellers detected. What, asked Sir Andrew, was the 
deduction he drew from it ? The percentage of murder was mnch smaller, and bo 
had never heard any suggestion that those who were detected should be treated 
leniently. He had been charged with hoving changed a civil liability into a criminal 
liability. He had done nothing of the kind. It had already been done by the Act 
ns it stood which made travelling with intent to defraud a criminal offence. He 
was only trying to make the punishment more deterrent. Mr. Nauman had stated 
that he, (the speaker) had somehow maligned or condemned this country by this 
Bill. Surely, suggested Sir Andrew, no country could be said to be maligned because 
of provisions in the Statute Book against mlirder or other offences. As regards the 
statement that punishment of this kind did not exist in any other part of the 
world, the Communications Member pointed out that attempts to cheat were 
punishable in all parts of the world. He went on to give the example of Ceylon. 
Federated Malay States, etc. ns countries which had legislation providing more 
stringent punishment for ticketless travelling than was attempted in the Bill. He 
also explained in reply to Prof. Banerjee that the punishment prescribed in the Bill 
was the maximum, and any Magistrate who felt so inclined had the power to award 
less. As for the suggestion to instal slot machines, if Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
would go to the Delhi Station he would find them there but experience had been 
that they had to keep a man to look after these machines (laughter). 5Iore-over, 
they were used only for issuing tickets of small denominations. Sir Ziauddin’s 
suggestions, proce^ed Sir Andrew, were all of an administrative character and 
were, therefore, not strictly relevant to the Bill ; but members of the Railway Board 
would be delighted to discuss those suggestions with the member. 

The House passed without a division the motion for consideration and took up 
the clauses. Dr. P. N, Banerjee moved an amendment for the omission of a 
sub-clause inserted by the Select Committee to provide that no excess fare shall be 
payable by a person travelling without a ticket if he has obtained from a Railway 
servant permission by means of a certificate to proceed without having a ticket. 
Dr. Banerjea said that this Bub-Glause did not improve the Bill. If the Bub-Clause 
were deleted, then, a Railway servant would have the power to give verbal permission 
for continuing the journey. When there was no time to purchase a ticket how 
could n passenger have time to get a certificate, he asked. If it was intended to 
protect an honest ticketless traveller, then either the Sub-Clause should be omitt^ 
or at least re-worded in order to lay down that a Railway servant ‘•shall” grant to 
the passenger a certificate and not “may” grant as the sub-clause stated. Sir Yamin 
Khan, supporting the amendment, gave instances of delays caused in the purchase of 
tickets. On one occasion, he said, it took twenty-five minutes for a booking clerk 
20 
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to give him a return ticket. Under ench conditions, _ ho snid^ it would be almost 
impossible for a person to get a certificate when the time at his disposal was short. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Ballwny Budget lor 1941-42 

19th. FEBRUARY : — Eailway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clcno in the 
Assembly to day forecast for 1940-41 a surplus of 14.69 crores against a surplus of 
8.29 crores originally estimated. 

. Eevisbd Estimates 

Eevised estimate of surplus on railways for 1940-41 is more than the actual 
surplus of last year by about lOJ crores. Total traffic receipts of State-owned lines 
are expected to reacn 109J crores, about llj crores more than last year and CJ 
crores more than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including ’ 12J 
crores for depreciation, are a little below C6S crores, or about 15 crores more than 
last year. Tire surplus expected is 14.59 crores. The balance in the depreciation 
fund will stand at a little over 35 crores. 

Budget Estimates 

Budget estimate for 1941-42 assumes traffic receipts of 1085 crores, 1 crore less 
than in tno current year. Total working expenses will amount to a little less than 
68J crores and will be about 2 crores more than the current year. The surplus 
is expected to be 11.83 crores. Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year 
will be about 41 crores. 

Capitai Position 

As regards 1941-42, dwelling first on the capital position. Sir Andrew Glow 
referred to the provision of 2 crores for the purchase of the Assam-Bcngal Railway 
and 25 crores for the purchase of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

Works Programme 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 195 crores. Estimates for 
track renewals amount to 0 crores, and those for rolling stock to 45 _ crores. oj 
crores are provided for bridges and other structural works, and a little over s 
crore for increase in stores balance. Programme includes provision of 2,265 wagons, 
of which 1,650 are broad gauge general service wagons to be added to the goueral 
pool. After deducting, from the above figure, about lj_orores for credits on 
account of released materials and an allowanee (about 25 crores), _ based on pMt 
experienoo, for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies 
in the conditions created by the war, the net amount of the open lino works 
programme (including the purchase of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and 
Assam-Bengal Railways) is a little over 165 crores. 

War-Effort op Railwatb 

Referring to the war-effort of railways, he mentioned that, besides the men 
who had joined the fighting forces, many were employed in the production of 
various war requirements, for which some railway workshops had been wholly 
made over. He also alluded to the fact that about 305 miles of branch lines, which 
had been found unremunerative, would be dismantled by the end of the year for 
shipment overseas of materials required for construction of railways. 

Freights and Fares 

In stating that the figure of receipts allowed for no important ehanges in 
•X. freights and fares. Sir Andrew Clow mentioned Government’s intention to reduce 
the surcharge on coal by 5 per cent, for the months from April to October 
inclusive with a view to encouraging the placing of orders at times when the wagon 
position was easier. Government were examining the question whether the rebates 
designed to encourage export of coal and wheat were still justified and whether 
suburban season tickets fares, which were not altered when the passenger fares 
were enhanced last year, were giving fair returns at their present levels. 

MiNDFACrORE OF LOCOMOTIVES 

In referring to the question of the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives in 
-India, which was mentioned in his speech last year. Sir Andrew Clow stated that 
tho' heavy demands for' skilled labour, machine tools and materials resulting from 
the immense expansion in the production of munitions and other military 
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requirements, made it out of the question to embark at this stage on a new large 
scale industry, and the workshop, which had been selected for the purpose, had 
been completely turned over to war work. Orders for 10 broad-gauge locomotives 
for the North-Western Railway and 15 for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
had been placed with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, 
but it had not yet been possible to secure all the necessary materials for these. 

Allocation of Stoplfs 

Sir Andrew Glow then explained how it was proposed to allocate the surplus 
of the current and tlie next financial years. 

General revenues would receive in 1940-41, 9.96 crores in all. and in 1941-42, 
10.13 crores including the advance payment of 1.82 crores. 

Sir Andrew Clow said he realize that this result would come as a disappoint- 
ment to many who were interested in railways as, though a record surplus was 
expected, the railway reserve gained very little. He felt confident however that, 
when it was realized that the needs of general revenues were war needs and that 
the alternative to an arrangement such as he proposed, would be an even heavier 
burden on the general taxpayer than he must m any case he called upon to bear, 
the justification for this arrangement would be recognized. 

Tioketless Teavellerb’ Bill (contd.) 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly resumed discns- 
sion of the Ticketless Travellers’ Bill. The House rejected without a division the 
amendment moved yesterday by Dr. Banerjea for omission of the sub-clause 
providing for the grant of a certificate to bonafide passengers who, for exceptional 
reasons, could not purchase a ticket, the certificate being to the effect that the 
passenger had been permitted to travel upon condition that he subsequently paid 
the fair payable for the distance travelled. 

Sir Andrew Cloto accepted and the House passed Pandit L, K. Maitra^s 
amendment to the effect that a railway servant authorized to give permission to 
the passenger to travel in the circumstances referred to above “shall ordinarily” 
instead of ‘may” grant the certificate. 

A full discussion followed on the provision in Clause Four laying down that 
any servant appointed by the railway administration in this behalf may apply to 
any magistrate tor recovery of the sum payably by a passenger as if it were a 
fine, and the magistrate shall order it to be so recovered, and may order that the 
person liable for the payment shall in default of payment suffer imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to one month. The clause also 
provided that any sum recovered shall, as it is recovered, be paid to the railway 
administration. 

Pandit L. K. Maitra attempted by an amendment to provide that the railway servant 
appointed for this purpose should not be a ticket collector or a ticket inspector and 
should not be_ below the rank of a station master. He emphasized the necessity to 
qualify the railway servant who was to be entrusted with this task and pointed out 
that the ticket collector or inspector was an interested party and should not there- 
fore bo authorized to approach the magistrate. 

Sir Andrew Clow, opposing the amendment, referred to the fact that the 
humblest person iu the land could apply 40 a magistrate and said there was 
no reason why that right should be denied to any railway servant. The complain- 
' ant should in tins case be the person who was in a position to know the facts. Nor 
was there any danger in the existing provision, provided the decision rested with 
the magistrate and provided also the magistrate was satisfied on the facts that the 
sum was payable. He was prepared to accept a later amendment which sought 
to make it clear that the magistrate shall decide on the facts. 

Mr. if. Nauman, Mr. A. C. Duita, Sir TAauddin Ahmed, Mr. Azhar Alt, Mr, 
if. S. Aney, Manlvi Abdul Qhani and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported the 
amendment. Mr. Aney pointed out that even among the police a responsible officer 
called the prosecuting sub-inspector was entrusted with the work of prosecution. 

Mr. /. H. F. Paper, member. Railway Board, explained that the cause substan- 
tially reproduced the existing section which had been in force since 1890 authorizing 
any railway servant to make the complaint. In actual practice the ticket collector 
where he felt the necessity to take action, reported to the station master and received 
instructions from him. No single instance had been mentioned, he said, of abuse 
or difficuly under the present arrangement. The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Essak Sait’s amendment to lay down that only magistrates of the first 
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or second clnss shall be empowered to net under the clause was accepted by Sir 
Andrew Glow and passed. 

In accordance with the earlier understanding the Communications Member 
accepted the same member’s amendment to the effect that the magistrate shall 
order recovery of the sum “if satisfied that the sum is payable.” The amendment 
was passed. 

The House divided on the next amendment moved by Mr. J. N. Chaitopa- 
dhyaya to provide that the magistrate should satisfy himself “after proper investi- 
gation.” The amendment was rejecte/d by 42 votes to 19. 

Mr. Navalrai attempted the deletion of nil the words in the clause giving 
power to the magistrate to order imprisonment which might extend to a month. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Pandit Mailra Mr. Nauman and Maulvi Abdul Ohani 
supported the amendment. The amendment was rejected by 40 votes to 19. 

The Congress Nationalists and Moslem League members combined once again 
to oppose the next clause which gave power to any railway servant with the help 
of any person to eject a passenger who attempted to travel in a carriage without a 
ticket or refused to produce his ticket for examination. 

The House rejected by 38 votes to 18 Mr. Navalrai'a amendment to provide 
that the raiiway servant couid only obtain the help of a railwny sub-ordinate and' 
not of “any person.” The House at this stage adjourned. 

Poet IAcst Board Icontd.) 

20th. FEBRUARY The Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day and 
rejected by 34 votes against 16 Sir Abdul Halim Qaznavi's resolution .recommend- 
ing that that Chairmen of the Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta Port Haj Committees, bo 
appointed ex-officio members of the Port Trust Boards of those Ports. Sir Abdul 
Halim, replying to the debate on the resolution on the earlier non-official day, refer- 
red to the paucity of Muslims on all Port Trusts and said that British interests had 
opposed .discrimination at Hound Table Conferences and at meetings of the Joint 
Select Committee and yet there was discrimination against Indians in the composi- 
tion of Port Trusts in spite of the foot that three-fourths of the business was owned 
by Indians. 

Appeals of Eailway Employees 

In the absence of Dr. Habibur Rahaman, Sir Ziauddin moved a resolution 
recommending the appointment of officers of judicial mind to listen to appeals of 
railway employees ana to sorutiniso the present rule relating to those appeals. Sir 
Ziaudain said that there was a great deal of dissatisfaction with tlie manner and 
method of atteuding to these appeals. The whole thing had been left to the dis- 
cretion of one man who was often guided by the notes of his immediate sub- 
ordinates. Sir Ziauddin gave details of a number of cases in which, he alleged, - 
injustice had been done because the officers who dealt with those cases had no idea 
of weighing evidence and coming to conclusions supported by facts. 

Sir Henry Oidney, BtToaglj myportixi^ the resolution, which he considered 
reasonable, much-needed and urgent, said the trouble was that the Communications 
Member was not in a position to know what was happening in the lower ranks. There 
was enormous discontent, he said, among these ranks, and althongh some improvement 
had occurred recently, wnat was needed was wholesale correction. This could pot be 
brought about unless a fully fledged judicial committee was attached to each railway t 
but if that was _ not possible at least a Magistrate should bo attached to each 
railwny. The injustice of the present conditions must be corrected. 

Sir Andrew Clow, opposing the resolution, said it was and should bo the aim 
of every officer to have a judicial mind, using that word in the ordinary EngliA 
meaning of it, namely, a mind able to form sound judgment. The Railway Board 
did their best to have such men. But a judicial officer in the teclinicnl sense was, 
in his view, really not qualified for the work which the resolution sought to give 
him, Tlie objection was that the whole method of approach and the training 
of the judicial^ officer in that sense 'were such that ho would deal with 
one incident in the life of the man before him, and come to a decision 
on evidence, whereas the _ officer who has to deal with subordinates 
every day came to form certain judgments about each which was based on ex- 
perience but for wliich there might not be any palpable evidence. It was a very 
definite handicap to efficient administration that officers could not give quick pro- 
motion to efficient men’ because— it would mean superseding others who might take' 
their -grievances to a member of the Assembly. We were in danger, declared Sir 
Andrew, of concontrating on Individunls, who were adversely affected. 
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Mr. N. M.Joahi said it was his experience that often the sense of prestige of 
the officer concerned stood in the way of appellate nuthoritiaB_ dealing with him 
impartially where his actions in respect of sunordinates were in question. Hence 
the need of disinterested judicial men handling appeals. Mr. Joshi asked that the 
Labour Commission’s recommendations in this connection should be given effect to. 
He also asked that in hearing appeals, a representative of the trade union should 
be heard. In addition to a judicial officer to be attached to general managers, Mr. 
Joshi advocated the appointment of such an officer attachecT to every Divisional 
Superintendent. 

Sir Yamin Khan said what the resolution aimed at was to ensure that appeals 
by subordinates were heard by officers who had the time and the fraine of mind 
necessary to go through the whole file and hear both sides before arriving at a 
decision. It was commonly known that officers were guided by personal likes and 
dislikes in judging subordinates. It was to avoid injustices arising from this that 
judicial officers were needed. _ 

Mr. Jtf, S. Aney disagreed with the Communications Member that judicial 
officers were not fitted for the work of declaring appeals^ from subordinates in an 
organisation like the railways. It was well known that judicial officers often dealt 
with cnees involving technical matters and gave decisions. _Whnt wns_ needed was 
some machinery by which orders passed by officers on their subordinates were 
tested to see if they were in accordance with the rules and regulations or whether 
they were arbitrary. The trouble seemed to him to be that the Railway Board felt 
that railways were a commercial undertaking and therefore the Agents should have 
unfettered discretion to deal with the staff. The Communications Member seemed 
to think it wrong that members of the railway staff should approach members of 
the House. The very fact that these members of the staff felt the need to approaeh 
someone outside their offices was, declared Mr. Aney, sufficient proof of dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing system of hearing appeals. If the Communications Member 
would consider the appointment of a committee of experienced administrators 
instead of judicial officers, the debate would have served its purpose, but these 
officers should be men who could approach a case with a judicial mind. 

The Assembly rejected Sir Ziauddin’s resolution by 39 votes to 22. 

Communal Unions of Govt. Employees 

Mr. H, M, Abdulla^ moved a resolution recommending abandonment of the 
Government’s present policy of non-recognition of communal unions of Government 
employees. Mr. Abdullah declared that Government did in practice recognize 
communal unions as in the case of the Anglo-Indian and European community 
and in the case of the Railwaymen’s Federation which he allied was a Hindu body. 
Why then not recognize Moslem unions also, he asked. Sir Henry Oidney said 
the mover was incorrect in saying that there was an Anglo-Indian union. The 
National Union of Railwaymen in India and Burma, with which he was connected, 
was not a communal organization. It had nxunbers of Indian, Hindu and Moslem, 
as members. He nevertheless expressed sympathy, with the mover, because Govern- 
ment, he said, toyed with the All-India Enilwaymen’s Federation, which ho 
regarded as a more or less Hindu Union. The Government should insist on the 
Federation being representative of an adequate number of Moslems and other 
communities. If Government were prepared to do that ho would advise the mover 
to withdraw the resolution. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned 
till the ^nd. 


General Disoussion of Railway Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY ; — Members of the Moslem League Party withdrew from 
mo Assembly this morning ns soon as the House took up the general discussion of the 
Railway Budget. Mr. Q-hulam Bhik Nairang, Deputy Lender of the Party, made 
a statement before they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in order to 
mark their protest against the policy followed by the Government in regard to 
Moslem grievances. 

“Whether we take into consideration the position of Moslems in the 
Railway Board or various State-managed railways” the statement said, “we 
are faced with the old tale of Moslem interests being neglected -and little or 
no effort being made to improve their position in various railway services.” 
Mr. Nairang said that the party would not take part cither in the general 
discussion or in the discussion of demands for grants under the Railway Budget. 

Sardar Sant Singh opening the general debate on the Railway. Budget 
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characterized the budget ns a great disappointment. It showed a largo surplns 
yet the increase made in freights and fares had not been removed, or reduced nor 
land any provision been made for relief to the peasantry, who had to pay a higher 
freight on the movement of their produce on which their livelihood depended. He 
also dwelt on the grievances arising from the favouritism shown to the Anglo- 
Indian community and declared tJint if the railways were claimed to be run on 
commercial lines, such special treatment of any community was reprehensible. 

Mr. L. C. Buss said that for the first time for many years the railways have 
been able to make their full contribution to general revenues under the terms of 
the convention. In addition to that, it was proposed that half the balance that 
would normally have gone to Railway Reserve Fund shall be diverted to eentml 
revenues. “I’he financial position of Government being what it is, there is no 
doubt in our mind ns to the wisdom of this course and this brin^ me to the 
question of the moratorium under which the railways are now working. This 
moratorium is due to lapse on March 31. 1942, and it seems more than likely that, 
before that time has elapsed, this House will have to agree to yet another extension 
of this moratorium. 

Sir Abdul Halim Oh iznavi regretted the action of tho Moslem League party 
in walking out from the House. “They have done a distinct disservice to the 
Moslem community and I hope that the Moslems of India would take note of 
their action this morning” ha added. Speaking on the budget. Sir Abdul Halim 
said that in spite of the phenomenal increase in the railway surplus the Government 
had not reduced railway rates and fares, Tho export trade of the country was 
at a standstill and yet no measures were taken to encourage inter-provincial trade. 
He particularly referred to the case of coal and said that the promised reduction 
of a per cent in surcharge of coal from April to October did not mean any concession 
to tho trade because there was no coal traffic during that period. In regard to 
dismantling of uneconomical railway lines, the speaker urged that before taking 
action the Government should give due consideration to cases where no alternative 
means of mechanical transport existed. 

Sir Henry Sidney asserted that the large increase in the surplus was not due 
to any increased effioiency in the Railway Administration but to the conditions 
creatM by the war and on account of inoreaso in rates and fares. He alluded to 
the dismantling of railway lines and asked why such uneconomical lines were 
permitted to be constructed and why they were allowed to continue for such a long 
time. He also urged the amalgamation of East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways 
and immediate steps to be taken for tho manufacture of broad-gauge locomotives 
in this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai blamed the Government for tho Moslem League 
party’s action this morning, for it was the Government who issued orders for 
recruitment on a communal basis. He however felt that the present Communica- 
tions Member did not deserve tho censure, which tho walk-ont was intended to 
convey. Sir Andrew Clow had for the first time appointed a Moslem member on 
the Railway Board, who was in charge of establishment, and had also set np the 
Desouza inquiry committee as a result of which it had been shown that Moslems 
received their due share in railway services. Mr, Navalrai declared that the time 
had now come for the withdrawal of the circular under which recruitment on a 
communal basis was being made. Ho also stressed the need for a reduction if not 
removal of the surcharge in freights and fores. The surcharge was, ho said, un-' 
justified BO long as economy measures such as reduction in high snlaricB were 
not attempted. 

Mr. Govind Deshmukh referring to tho dismantling of railways which had 
been declared to be uneconomical, said it was not much consolation to agriculturists 
or other users to bo told in the present circumstances that they could rely on tho 
motor bus ns an alternative form of traneimrt. Ho put forward a special plea on 
behalf of cotton growers who he said had received no form of help or subsidy 
from tho Government so far and must now bo given some assistance by way of 
reduction of freight. 

Dr. P. N. Bancrjee said it would bo a superficial view to take to regard tho 
phenomenal su^lus with satisfaction. The surplus, ho said, had been secured by 
means of taxation which had placed an additional Durden on thcmnsscs; 'Jbo most 
nnsatisfactory feature of the budget was the decision not to give up tho surclmrgo 
0“ the rate and fares which had 'yielded Es. OJ orores out of the surplus. 

, Mr. H. S, Aney, dealing with tho tfecision to dismantle certain railways,' 
cnaraolerizw it as on act of vandalism, which in his view was “a political blunder, 
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im economic wrong and a constitutionally inappropriate method.” These lines, he 
said, had been built after the House had given its sanction to it, and, he declared, 
no one, not even the Bail way Board had the right to decide to pull those lines up 
•without the sanction of the House for that purpose. As it was, the Railway 
Board’s action amounted to an usurpation of the rights of the House. lEe 
Government also did not seem to realize what an alarming impression the act of 
pulling up the railway lines was creating in the minds of the public. The 
impression was that it was being done because nothing could be manufactured in 
England. Such a moral effect should be counteracted, and he deemed it his 
duty to bring the matter to the notice of responsible officers of the 
Government. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Andrew Clow expressed regret at the attack on 
his policy male by the Moslem League party’s spokesmen in the Assembly and at 
the fact that members of the party had not remained in the House to hear his 
reply. The attack related to the question of appointments by recruitment and 
appointments by promotion. In the case of the first class of appointments, Gov- 
ernment had laid down their considered policy in a resolution designed to safeguard 
the interests of the minority communities. That was not his ( the speaker’s ) 
policy but had been laid down before he became the communications Member, and 
it was a policy which it had been hie constant endeavour to fulfil in the letter and 
in the spirit. In view, however, of allegations that it was not being carried out 
properly an inquiry into the matter was entrusted to an experienced and impartial 
officer and a Moslem officer was later attached to that officer. ‘T have heard nothing 
since, said Sir Andrew, ‘‘to suggest that the facts elicited by Mr. DeSouza are in- 
correct. They appear to me to vindicate the method that my predecessors and I 
have followed.” Eleven appointments to the superior services had been mentioned in 
the statement made in the House on behalf of the Moslem League party, These 
appointments. Sir Andrew Minted out, were made on the recommendation of the 
Public Service Oommissiou. The real issue, however, lay in the second class of 
apiiointments, namely, appointments by promotion. There was a debate last session 
on this issue and the divison on it showed that the House endorsed the policy of 
making promotions without fear and without favour ( cheers ). “On this point the 
■Hon. members of the Moslem League party and I admittedly do not see eye to eye: 
but the policy is not my policy. It is one followed in every department and by 
every member, of Government. So long as it is our policy to make promotions by 
merit, I shall regard it my duty to see that every man serving under me, what- 
ever his class or creed, has a fair chance of advancement to posts for which he is 
eligible and qualified,” Replying to the criticism of the decision regarding locomo- 
tive construction, he referred to the difficulties in the country regarding men and 
material. It was not a simple matter to train technical labour. The Commerce 
Llember had been doing everything possible to get as many t^hniciana as possible. 
We had suffered in India for years from shortage of technical labour and he 
hoped that the efforts now being made by the Labour Department would leave the 
country after the war in a far better position with regard to this most important 
element of industry. 

It was true that the existing locomotive would be used more intensively, but it 
must be remembered, be suggested, that the more our locomotives become obsolete 
the better would be the prospect of embarking on manufacture of locomotives in 
India, because the successful establishment ot the industry depended on a large and 
continuing demand. He expressed agreement with the view that the divergence 
between the salaries at the top and in the lower rank was great, but any attempt to 
even them up must be undertaken by the country as a whole. The railways’ steps were 
guided by the rates of pay prevailing outside the railway services. Further, having seen 
railways in other parts of the world, Sir Andrew thought, that the remuneration given 
to the top men in Indian Railways compared favourably with those elsewhere. The 
question had been asked why if the lines were unremuuerative they were not dis- 
mantled earlier, Thera were two answers. Sir Andrew said. “Firstly, we do not 
exist entirely for economy. "We exist for service : we are always reluctant to dis- 
mantle a lino even if it shows a small loss. There are other lines which we be- 
lieve to bo unremuuerative but we still keep them going for this reason.” The other 
reason was that most of these lines were comparatively recently constructed. Owing 
to a further change in the situation. Sir Andrew proceeded, the Board bad cancelled 
the notice given for the removal of one line, '.namely the one between Fort Abbas 
and Kuv-el-Amara, on the North-Western Railway. The House at this stage 
adjouined till the 25th. 
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OOMPENSATION EOR SbAMEN 

26tb. FEBRUARY Compensation for war injaries and damage sustain^ by 
masters and seamen employed on small vessels playing in Indian coastal waters 
and rivers was agreed to in principle by the Assembly to-day, on the motion of 
the Commerce Member, Sir Rama^wami Mudaliar. He explained in the course of 
the debate that the vessels concerned numbered some 77,000 and ranged from 300 to 
200 tons. Details of the scheme for compensation, ho said, would no placed before 
the Standing Finance Committee for its approval. Sir Ramaswami Mudnliar’s 
resolution ran : “This Assembly recommends to the Qovernor-Qeneral-in-Council to 
take steps to establish schemes providing for the payment from Central revenues _ of 
compensation in respect of war injnries and war damage to effects sustained daring 
the period of the present emergency by masters and seamen emnloved on sea-going 
services on ships registered in British India under the Bombay Coasting Vessels 
Act. 1838, or under the Indian Registration of Ships Act, 1941.” 

The Commerce Member explained that rates of compensation had been 
provided for by His Majesty’s Government for seamen on British ships registered in 
the United Kingdom, and these rates had been extended to Indian seamen on ships 
on the Indian register but coming under the British Merchant Shipping Act. Hieso 
ships were big ones and the scheme of compensation did not apply to smaller 
vessels numbering over 77,000 which plied in Indian coastal and inland waters. 
The possibilities of war damage to these were still remote no doubt, but if danger 
should come nearer, a scheme for extending compensation to seamen on these craft 
analogous to the one applicable to the bigger vessels, should be ready to be applied. 
TTie resolution sought the Assembly's sanction for the establishment of suitable 
schemes for this purpose, 

Mr. M. S. Avey said that the beneficent nature of the scheme proposed would 
be readily realized bnt he suggested that even if the House gave general approbation 
to the proposal, it would be necessary for Government to approach the House or 
at least the Standing Finance Committee with the detailed scheme. 

Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan, supporting the demand for an opportunity for the 
House to consider the detailed scheme, asked that if any ship on tbe Indian register 
was chartered by the British Government for its own purposes and if Indian seamen 
on it suffered damage, compensation should be paid by His Majesty’s Government. 
Why should the Indian exchequer, he asked, bear the loss of a ship, say, in the 
Atlantic or Pacific Ocean ? . -[j 

Mr. N. if. Joshi wanted the assurance that the rates of compensation paid 
under the proposed scheme would not be less than those paid to European sailors 
under the British Act and not less than tlie rates paid under the legislation passed 
in Simla in 1939, Ho did not care who paid the compensation, so long as compen- 
sation was paid. He was not against the British exchequer paying Indian seamen 
but under present conditions it would be extremely difficult to recover compensation 
from the British Government. 

Pandit L. K. Maitra stated that it would be unwise to make the recommend- 
ation contained in tbe resolution without a clear idea of the magnitude of the 
financial commitment involved. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir suggested that figures should be given in the budget of 
the extent of the liabilities under the proposed scheme. So long as the House was 
assured that compensation now proposed would be no more and no less than that 
paid under the British Act, they should be satisfied. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, replying, said, that the Government had the power 
to frame the scheme, allot the money to bo paid under it. put the allotment in the 
next budget and ask for the sanction of the House. But he wanted the approval 
of the House for the proposal, and it was hard lines to bo accused of doing some- 
thing wrong when ho asked for that approval. He wanted the vote of the House 
for another purpose also. Two kinds of compensation wore proposed ; one an 
immediate grant and the other a pension, which would bo a continuing liability. 
He wanted to strengthen himsclf by a vote of the House to agree to such a recur- 
ring grant. He_ made it clear that be proposed, when the scheme was actually 
framed, to put it before the Standing Finance Committee for its approval. The 
Commerce Member further explained that for Indian seamen on British ships regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom, His Majesty’s Government paid all the compensation ; 
and for Indian seamcn on ships on the Indian register tne Government of India 
had to pay com'pehsntion. The proposed scheme now, however, related to small 
. coastal vessels ranging from 300 to 200 tone. In the case of these as in that of 
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tlie bigger vesselB, the owners would be relieved of the responsibility of paying 
compensation. The House passed the resolution. 

PETaOLEEM AOT AmED. BiLIi 

Earlier Sir Ramaswami - Mudaliar'e Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was 
passed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demands for Ey. Grants 

26th. FEBRUARY The war should not be made an excuse for the postpone- 
ment of locomotive manufacture in India, urged Sardar Sant Singh and those 
who supported his “cut” motion in the Assembly, this morning, to discuss the 
suspension of the pledge for the manufacture of locomotives for the period of the 
war”. Members of the Muslim League Party were absent from the House. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked that the question should be looked ut from the 
point of view of whether a railway system of the size of India’s could afford to 
depend, in the matter of an important part of its equipment, upon foreign supplies. 
It should also be considered ns one concerned with the establishment of a key 
industry which would relieve unemployment and add to the wealth and taxpaying 
capacity of the people. He declined to accept the bona fides of the plea that all 
the materials were not available in India. It was lack of will and not of materials, 
he asserted, that stood in the way. 

Sir Henry Sidney, while fully sharing the view that India’s present position 
in the matter of major industries, was the cumulative result of Government’s 
“studied bigotry”, urged that the past should be forgotten and just at the 
present juncture the Empire's needs must take the foremost place. Manufacture 
of locomotives, he declared, was nothing compared to the need to help win the 
war. He called upon the Railway Member to make a definite statement that he 
would not lose a single moment after the war in throwing open workshops for 
locomotive manufacture. 

Pandit L. K. Maitra quoted the opinion embodied in the latest Government 
report on the subject, published after the outbreak of the war, that the time was 
most opportune now for starting locomotive manufacture and that the start could 
be made without a subsidy or protective tariff. It was not suggested that the 
manufacture of munitions should be stopped in order to undertake locomotive 
manufacture, proceeded Mr. Maitra, but it must be remembered that locomotive 
manufacture was in itseif an important part of war supply, because, without 
sufficient locomotive power, the railway system would be inefficient and might 
break down and the result might be that the transport of war materials would stop. 

Mr. Ravalrai urged that if it was admitted that locomotives could not, for 
the present, be imported, then the need to build them in India must also be 
admitted. As it was, the supply of engines was not sufficient, and the result was 
already seen in the unpunctuality of passenger trains. 

Sir Andrew Clow referred to the view expressed by experts, who had investi- 
gated the question, that India had in the past gained by purchasing her locomotives 
abroad instead of manufacturing them herself. As regards the present, he referred 
to the very real difficulty of securing skilled labour. The Commerce Member had 
difficulty oven in getting sufficient men for training as technicians. The same 
difficulty existed with r^ard to materials. An order for 25 broad-gauge locomotives 
had actually been placea for manufacture at the existing Ajmer workshop, but the 
materials were not available. It was true that the report of Messrs. Sriniyasan and 
Humphries was presented and published after the war, but the situation to-day 
was very different from the situation in January 1910. 

As regards the future. Sir Andrew did not desire to speak in terms of pledges, 
but of predictions. Assuming that the work could not be undertaken now, there 
was no doubt that, whatever the position might have been when the two officers 
mentioned above went round the country two years ago, the_ demand for locomotives 
would be greater after the war than it was now and^ while he was not proposing 
to pledge his successor, who must be guided by conditions that would actually face 
him, he himself had ample confidence in the future. There would be a surplus of 
skilled labour, India would be more self-sufficing n8_ regards materials and 
there would be a larger market for locomotives. The motion was rejected without 
a division and the H^ouse adjourned. 

27th. FEBRUARY All the railway demands for grants were passed by the 
Assembly to-day. During the debate on the question of a dearness allowance for 

21 
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rallway eraploycos, on a cut motion moved by Mr. C. 0. Hiller, (European Group), 
Sir Andrew Clow, CommunioatiouB Member, announced that in order to remedy the 
difficulties felt by the Court of Inquiry, owing to scantiness of statistical evidence, 
the Government contemplated setting up machinery of a more or_ less permanent 
character, which would include experts in economic and statistical investigation. It 
would not be fitting at this stage, he said, to give any indication of the Govern- 
ment’s views on the conclusions reached by the Court of Inquiry. The Bail way 
Board had been in consultation and correspondence with the All-India Eailway- 
men’s Federation on the subject and were awaiting their views. The discussions 
wore proceeding not exactly on the basis of the report : and it would be recognized 
that if a solution could be reached by the method of negotiation it would form a 
sounder basis than investigation on academic economic lines, He would endeavour 
to keep the Standing Finance Committee in touch with any important changes in 
the situation. In reply to Mr. if. 3. Aney, the Communication Member said that 
members were entitled to draw what inference they could from the fact that a 
provision was made in the Eailway Budget for any possible increase in wages, 

Mr. Miller moving the out made a detailed criticism of the Court’s handling 
of the statistical evidence, narticnlarly of the figures complied by the Bombay 
Labour OEBco and contended that the evidence in support of the Court’s finding 
that an 11 per cent increase to the cost of living had occurred was flimsy. He 
indicated the European Group’s opposition to any suggestion that allowances given 
should be included ns an integral part of wages anoT he stressed the advisability of 
maintaining a permanent or semi-permanent panel of persons with experience of 
labour conditions, who could not on courts of inquiry such ns the one presided over 
by Sir B. N. Enu. Mr. Miller withdrew his motion. 

Sir Henry Oidney raised a discussion on the policy of selection tor certain 
posts in railway ndministrations and the Eailway Board with particular reference 
to medical appointments. After this out motion was rejected by the House Sir 
Henry brought forward another motion to discuss the control by the Eailway 
Board and Communications Member over company-managed railways with special 
reference to the south Indian Eailway. 'ITie motion was rejected. Another cut 
motion by Mr, H. if, Joshi who raised a disouBsion on the grievances of railway 
workers, was also rejected. The House then adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1041-42* 

28th. FEBRUARY : — ^The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Baisman in introducing 
the Central Budget, India’s second War Budget, in the Assembly, to-dny disclosed 
a deficit of Es. 8,42 lakhs for 1940-41 and a prospective deficit of Es. 20,46 lake for 
1941-42, 

The strengthening of all arms of India’s Defence Services which is now going 
forward with speed andT energy is estimated to cost approximately Es. 24 crores 
this year and Es. 35 crores aaditlonal expenditure next year. 


*Following are the main points which emerged from Sir Jeremy Eaisman’s 
Budget speech to-day : — 

India’s defence budget for 1941-42 is Es. 84 crores against Es. 72 crores in 
1940-41. 

India’s war expenditure is Es. 35 crores in 1941-42 against Es, 24 crores this 

year. 

Charges borne by His Slaiesty’s Government for supplies and services rendered 
by India are expected to exceed double India’s war expenditure for 1941-42. 

The total strength of India’s armed forces is now well over 6000,000 men of 
arms. Further expansion is proceeding. 

_ Provision has been made for raising now armoured and mechanized cavalry 
regiments, new Indian field artillery regiments, regular infantry battalions, engineer 
units and more mechanical transport sections. 

The year 1941 will witness the appearance of the first “made in India” aero- 
planes ; a number of modern aircraft and equipment is expected from American 
sources, 

j ni(t5hine tools and other essential war requirements are now permit- 

ted to be purchased in the United' States and Canada. 

Workmen' employed in Ordnance and clothing factories in India have 
increase from 17,000 to 45,(XX), and those in the Government dockyards from 1,168 
before the war to nearly 6,000. 
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The benefit to India from the recent repatriation of sterling loans, it was ex- 
plained, lies in the reduction of the Government of India's external debt by about 
Es. 120 crores the decrease in sterling interest charges and an immediate gain to 
revenue. 

Changes In Taxation 

Announcing a prospective deficit of Es. 20,46 lakhs, the Finance Member pro- 
proposed to increase the rate of the Excess Profits Tax from 50 per cent to C6| 
per cent to yield two and a half crorea. 

He also proposed to raise the central surcharge on income-tax and supper-tax 
from 25 per cent to 33J per cent to yield an additional 190 lakhs. 

The Finance Member proposed to double the excise duty on matches to pro- 
duce 150 lukhs. 

He proposed to increase the import duty now leviable on artificial silk yam 
and thread. The duty stands at 25 per cent ad valorem or three annas per pound, 
whichever is higher and he proposed to increase the alternative specific duty to five 
annas per pound to yield 36 lakhs. 

The Finance-Member also proposed to introduce a new ten per cent ad valorem 
excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes to yield 35 lakhs. 

The total estimated yield of new taxation is 6,61 lakhs which brings the esti- 
mated revenue for 1941-42 to 113,00 lakhs and reduce the prospective deficit to 13,K 
lakhs. 

The uncovered revenue deficit will be met by borrowing. 

The salient points in the budget statement are ; — 

India’s defence budget for 1941-42 is Es. 84 crores against Es. 72 crores in 
1940 41. India’s war expenditure will be Es. 35 crores in 1941-42 against Es. 24 
crores this year. 

The charges borne by His Majesty’s Government for supplies and services 
rendered by India are expected to exceed double India's war expenditure for 1941-42, 

The total strength of India’s armed forces is now well over half a million men 
of nil arms : and further expansion is proceeding. Provision is made for raising 
new armoured and mechanised cavalry regiments ; new Indian field artillery regi- 
ments, regular infantry battalions, engineer units, more mechanical transport 
sections. 

The year 1941 will witness the appearance of the first “Made in India” aeropla- 
nes. A number of modern aircraft and connected equipment are expected from 
American sources, "Vehicles, machine tools and other essential war requirements 
are now permitted to be purchased in the United States and Canada. 

The number of workmen employed in ordnance and clothing factories has 
• increased from 17,000 to 45,000, and those in the Government dockjord from 1,163 
before the war to nearly 4,000. 

The Supply Department carried out orders for his Majesty’s and other Allied 
Governments valued at over Es. ® crores by the middle or January. Orders 
placed on behalf of overseas Governments last year included two and n quarter 

The Supply Department had carried out orders for H. M. Q. and other Allied 
Governments valued at more than Es. 82 crores by the middle of January. 

Orders placed on behalf of overseas Governments last year included : 2,250,000 
yards of jute canvas, 3,250,000 yards of a new jute and cotton fabric ; 12,000,000 
yards of khaki materials and 14,000,00 yards of canvas. 

The production of army boots, harness, saddlery and leather equipment is now 
thirty times the pre-war average. 

Medical stores imported have decreased from 77 per cent to 46 per cent. 

New manufacturing plant to meet the requirements of chemicals formerly 
drawn from Europe are under construction. 

War equipment, lubricating oil, bichromates and acetic acid, formerly import- 
ed, are now being produced in India. 

Cotton canvas has been substituted for ■ flax canvas, fish oil for codliver oil 
and various Indian drugs for imported ones. 

Four thousand tons of timber and more than a million railway sleepers have 
been purchased for military requirements. 

"With the completion of the sterling repatriation, India’s sterling obligations 
will have been reduced by more than Es. 220 crores since 1935. 

The provinces’ share of the incometnx pool is expected to reach Es. 4,46 lakhs 
in 1941-42 against Es, 3.73 lakhs this year 
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million yards o£ jute canvas, three and a quarter million yards of a new jute and 
cotton fabric ; twelve million yards of fehaki materials and fourteen million yards 
of canvas. , , , 

Production of army boots, harness, saddlery and leather equipment is now 
thirty times the pre-war average. Web equipment, lubricating oil, hichromates and 
acetic acid formerly imported are now being produced in India, Cotton canvas has 
been substituted for flax canvas, fish oil and various Indian drugs for imported ones. 

With the completion of the sterling debt repatriation, India’s sterling obligation 
will have been reduced by over Rs. 320 crores since 1935. 

'The provinces’ share of the incometas pool is expected to reach Rs, 4,46 lakhs 
in 1941-42 against Rs. 3,73 lakhs this year. 

Review of Economic Situation 

The Finance Member took an hour and twenty-five minutes to deliver his 
speech, which was frequently applauded, particularly the _ passages in which he 
referred to the tributes paid to the training of Indian soldiers and the part they 
played in recent victories, announced that the year 1941 would witness the app^r- 
ance of the aeroplane produced in India and hie confident declaration about India’s 
financial strength. 

A hum expressive of alarm went round the members when Sir Jeremy 
Raisman gave the estimated deficit for the coming year as Be. 20,46 lakhs. 

The new taxation proposals were for the most part received in undemons- 
trative silence, except for an occasional gasp from some parte of the House. 

The following is the text of Sir Jeremy Raismau’s speech : 

The task which falls to me of placing before this House an account of the main 
developments since the last annual budget was discussed, has on the present occasion 
been somewhat lightened by the fact that I made a financial statement during the 
last session in November 1940, in the course of which 1 drew the picture of our 
finances as it then presented itself. As the facts then brought out will be relatively 
fresh in the minds of Hon'ble Members I shall to-day devote myself largely to 
bringing that account up to date, and in particular to a description of the progress 
of India’s war effort in the field of the defence services and of supply. This course, in 
addition to meeting what I am sure is the desire of this House, will also furnish 
the most suitable basis for an understanding of our financial position. 1 shall also 
take this opportunity of furnishing a fuller explanation of the operation recently an- 
nounced in connection with the repatriation of a large part of our sterling dept. 

IMFEOVEMENT in ESPOIITS 

2. When speaking of the Indian economic situation in my first Budget Speech, 
I qualified my lefcrence to the favourable features which were then manifest by 
emphasising the extent to which the continuance of prosperity was dependent on 
our ability to export freely overseas. The events of last spring and summer depri- 
ved us of our markets on the European Continent and caused n serious deterioration 
in the volume and facility of the shipping services available for our use. These 
factors, together with a temporary decline in confidence, which reduced the willing- 
ness to hold stocks, resulted in a marked fall on prices in the summer of 1940, 
This_ recession has, however, been magnified in some quarters to undue proportions, 
and it is well to view the facts in proper perspective. In the first nine months of 
the fiscal year 1938-39, our exports to all destinations amounted to 122 crores : in the 
first nine months of the present fiscal year they amounted to 144 crores. Thus the 
development of new export markets very largely compensated for the loss of old 
ones. In the second place, prices as a whole are still some fifteen per cent higher 
than they were at the beginning of September 1939 and those of certain commodities, 
0 . g., raw materials, are considerably higher. Thirdly such indices ns are available 
of general economic conditions in India, such as railway traffic and postal receipts, 
continue to reflect an improvement over pre-war conditions. 

Post-Wab Pbospects 

3. To this improvement the steadily growing war effort most powerfully contri- 
butes. Last year that effort, on tho side of the production of stores and of commo- 
dities required in connection with the wot had barely begun : tho tide of production 
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Supply Council at Delhi, illustrate in striking manner the position of India in the 
present -war. No one would wish to see repeated the period of hectically inflated 
prices which ruled towards the end of the last war, but we can rely upon steadily 
increasing industrial effort during the present one, with cons^uences which seem 
likely permanently to effect India’s position among the industrial nations of the 
world. The expansion in the demand for the products of Indian industry and the 
organized efforts which Government are making to increase the supply of trained 
workers must create an enhanced productive power which will be available in the 
period after the war, to improve the standard of life in India and to help to lessen 
the dependence of its growing population upon agriculture and secondary 
employment. 

Finanoui, Year 1939-40 

4. I will now recapitulate briefly the results of the financial year 1939-40. As 
I explained in the course of my statement last November, the surplus of that year 
which in our revised estimates we had taken at Rs, 91 lakhs, actually increased to 
Bs. 7,77 lakhs and the amount transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund was 
thus augmented by as much ns Rs. 6.86 lakhs. This was the result of an 
improvement of Rs. 6,81 lakhs in revenue and a reduction of Rs. 6 lakhs in 
expenditure. 

On the revenue side Oustoms receipts, after the short drop that had occurred 
at the outbreak of the war, not only recovered to their previous level but during the 
port closing months of the last financial year, were abnormally high. This was in large 
measure due to the laying in of stocks, the effect of which is seen in corresponding 
decreases in the receipts of the following year, so that for a fair comparison the 
estimates and returns of both years should be considered together. In the same way 
the very large receipts from the abnormal Salt clearances of last winter were off-set by 
a corresponding reduction in receipts in the current year : the actual receipts last year 
exceeded our revised estimate by Rs. 1.86 lakhs while those for the current year 
are likely to be half a crore below the budget estimate based on the normal annual 
consumption. 

The profits from small coin increased by a further Rs. 37 lakhs. Railway 
earnings also recorded a further improvement so that the surplus payable to 
general revenues, though still short of the full contribution, increased by Rs. 
72 lakhs. 

In addition there were increases of Rs. 21 lakhs under Corporation Tax and 
Rs. 1,07 lakhs under Income-Tax over our revised estimates, which themselves 
allowed for an appreciable rise over the new high level established by the actuals 
for the previous years. To some extent this increase may be taken to reflect the 
additional revenue due to the provisions of the Income-Tax Amendment Act, the 
yield from which was bound to be a matter of coniccture. 

This increase in Income-Tax raised the divisible pool of the total taxes on 
income other than Co:^orntion Tax from Rs. 13,76 lakhs to Rs. 14,66 lakhs. While 
we had expected that Rs. 2,38 lakhs would be payable to the Provinces from 1939-40 
the amount turned out to be Rs. 2,83 lakhs. In addition to this the arrears due 
on account of 1938-39 were finally certified ns Rs. 39 lakhs instead of Rs. 41 lakhs 
ns provisionally reported. As the sum distributed to the Provinces in March 1940 
was Rs. 2,79 lakhs, there is a balance of Rs. 43 lakhs to be paid to them along 
with their share for the current year. 

Financial Year 1910-41 

6. I come now to the current year 1940-41. Our revised estimates for revenue, 
excluding the additional Rs. 6,86 lakhs available in the Revenue Reserve Fund 
show a net improvement of Rs. 4,21 lakhs compared with the Budget estimates. 
Against this, however, our revised estimates for expenditure show a net increase of 
no less than Rs. 19,54 lakhs, of which Rs. 18i crores are on account of the Defence 
Services and Rs. 1,04 lakhs are for expenditure borne by the Civil Estimates, 
mainly on account of scheroes connected with the war. Thus while the budget 
' estimates provided _ for a nominal surplus of Rs. 5 lakhs and last November 1 put 
the estimated deficit, before taking into account the revenue from the fresh taxation 
tlien imposed, at about Rs. 13 crores, we now estimate that the deficit on the current 
year will be Rs 8,42 lakhs. The improvement is due to the additional revenue 
• that has since accrued, including the further payment of Rs. 2,81 Inkhs'from die 
Railways as a refund of arrears of contribution, which has already been explained 
to the House in the speech of the Railway Member, 
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Effectb op War on Revenue 

6. Wnr time conditions tire naturally reflected in our reduced receipts from 
Customs. Agoinst actuals of Rs. 45,88 lakhs for 1939-40, we had estimated for 
1940-41 a total of Rs. 39,16 lakhs, while we now estimate this year’s receipts at 
only Rs. 37,75 lakhs. Our receipts under this head ore of course affected not only 
by the cessation of trade with enemy countries but also by the interruption and 
deflection of shipping. In addition wo have had to conserve our resources by 
restricting imports of many commodities in order that the foreign exchange so 
saved may be available for the more urgent requirements of the war. Under Excise 
there is a drop of Re. 2,10 lakhs from Sugar. As the House is aware, the sugar 
industry in the main producing areas of the United Provinces and Bihar nas during 
the present year been beset with difficulties. The maintenance in the previous 
season of artificially high prices for cane together with over-production led during 
the summer months to a situation in which large stocks were held up in the 
factories. The industry accordingly found itself in difficulties in the matter of 
finance and revenue was slow to come in. As a remedy for this it was urged upon 
us that there should be either a reduotion in the duty or that collection of a por- 
tion of it shonld be postponed. After negotiations with two Provincial Governments ’ 
a scheme was finally adopted under which the Government of India undertook to 
lend to the Provincial Governments funds sufficient to enable them to advance to 
the industry a sum equal to Rc. 1 per raaund on existing stocks, to be used in part 
payment of duty. This, combined with some lowering of prices, helped to alleviate 
the position, though the industry in those two provinces continues, for resons un- 
connected with the Central Excise, to be faced with problems of ppreat difficulty. 
In consequence we do not now expect tlint the collections of sugar excise duty in 
the current year will exceed Rs. 3,15 lakhs ns compared with our budget estimate 
of Rs. 6,25 lakhs. 

Improved Railway Earnings 

7. I have already nicntionel that our revenue from Salt in the current year-' 
is expected to be Rs. 60 lakhs less than the budget estimate. Railway earnings 
have, however, come to our assistance and the sum they are now expected to pay 
to Central Revenues under the Railway convention is Rs. 7.16 lakhs, which with 
the additional refund of Rs. 2,81 lakhs is Rs. 4,65 lakhs more than was provided 
in the budget estimates. The sum of Rs, 7,15 lakhs is made up of the full contri- 
bution of Rs. 4,03 lakhs, which is 1 per cent of tlie cajiilal at charge less the loss 
on strategic railways, Rs. 30 lakhs as arrears of contribution from the previous 
year, ana a further Re. 2,22 lakhs as one-third of the excess over the first Rs. 3 
crores of the remainder which would normally bo transferred to the Railway 
Reserve Fund. Other increases are Rs. 92 lakhs under Currency and Mint mainly 
from the larger circulation of small coin and Rs. 65 lakhs in the surplus of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department ; while Taxes on Income, including Excess 
Profits Tax and the Central surcharge imyioBed during the year show a rise of 
Es. 3,30 lakhs, n part of which goes to increase the share of the Provinces from 
the budgetted sum of Es. 3,00 lakhs to Es 3,73 lakhs. 

E. P. T. Eeceiftb 

As regards Excess Profits Tax the extent of the preliminary work proved even 
greater than had been expected with the result that returns were not duo from 
assesBCM before the end of November. The subsequent stages of the assessment 
proceedings bristle with practical difficulties owing to the complexity of the 
computations. And to the difficulties ordinarily associated with E. P. T. there is 
the added difficulty of a separate depreciation computation owing to the change 
over in the Incometax law to the written down value basis for depreciation. For 
these reasons the progress of E. P. T. assessment work has been, and is, very slow 
and therefore the actual receipts in the current financial year are not expected to 
exceed Es. 2 crores. A subslnntial portion of the original estimated receipts for 
1940-41 will accordingly go to swell the collections of 1941-42. TTfis sum may be 
taken as of the order of Rs. 1 crore. 

Progress of War Effort 

8. Defence Services. — ^Turning to the expenditure side of the current year, I 
will now deal with the aspect which overshadows all others, namely, the Defence 
Services. In mV speech introducing the Siipplcmcnlary Finance Bill last November 
I gave the House an indication of the extent to which our budget estimate of 
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defence expenditure for 1940-41 was likely to be upset ns a result of the momentous 
developments in the war situation during the early months of that year. I 
described in some detail the various activities in which India was engaging to meet 
the direct and indirect threats to her security arising out of the changed conditions. 
At that time it was estimated that India’s share of the financial commitments 
involved in those activities would amount eventually to roughly Rs. 33 crores on 
account of initial outlay and Rs. 16 crores per annum on account of recurring 
charges, while the budget estimate of Es. 53^ crores for defence expenditure during 
1940-41 would be exceeded by at least Rs. 14i crores. The three months that have 
passed since then have been a period of steady and rapid progress in the develop- 
ment of India’s war effort and I propose at this stage to give the House some 
particulars of this progress and the achievements already secured or in prospect. 

In the interests of security it is not possible for me to bring the figures in 
every case up to date but what I am going to say will, I hope, show clearly enough 
that the immensely complicated business of producing efficient modern forces is 
going forward with speed and energy. In some directions we are, it is true, still 
held back by the difficulty in obtaining materials which we cannot as yet produce 
in India and also by the shortage of skilled personnel of various categories. Subject 
however, to these limitations, the resources of India are being intensively utilised 
and developed. 

Half A Million Under Arms 

9. The total -strength of our armed forces is^w well over half a milion men 
of all arms and further expansion is proceeding. Provision has been made for the 
raising of new armoured and mechanised cavalry regiments, new Indian field 
artillery regiments, regular infantry battalions, engineer units, more M. T. Sections 
and all the highly trained and specialised ancillary troops required for modern 
warfare. The Fighting Vehicles School has continued to expand ; a new Cadet 
Wing has been opened at the Artillery School and an anti-aircraft training centre 
has been established which is designed to train several hundred students a month. 
The R. I. A. S. 0. Officers Technical School has been further expanded and its 
output is now seven times what it was at the outbreak of war, Mechanical 
transport training establishments have still further increased and apart from 
mechanised cavalry, artillery and infantry who train their own men, the output 
of trained drivers has grown to 40 times what it was in August 1939. Two 
new Signal Training; Oentres have been opened and the training establishments of 
Sapper and Miner Units have more than doubled since November last. 

Training of The Army 

10. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of adequate training estab- 
lishments in an expansion of the scale of that which we are now carrying out 
Troops may be gallant and well equipped but they are not lik^ to succeed in 
modern war unless their standard of training is very high indeed. The training of 
the Indian Army has, it is admitted on all sides, been shown to be excellent. This 
has been proved beyond question by the part which they have played in the recent 
great victories, where they overcame a well armed and numencally far stronger 
enemy at surprisingly small cost to themselves. I have dwelt at some length upon 
this aspect of - our war efforts as it is upon this that the pace of our expansion 
depends. We have no intention of sacrificing efficiency for mere numbers but are 
determined to follow ns closely as possible the high standards which have been set 
and which have so dramatically and decisively proved their value in the past few 
weeks. 

11. Many of the new units we have raised are now completing their training 
and a number have already taken up active roles. When the expansion of the 
army in India began, owing to difficulties in obtaining equipment, the number of 
armoured units and artillery regiments included was less than we would have desired. 
Improvements in the supply situation, however, both in India and the United 
Kingdom, have now made it possible to remedy this deficiency and our plans in- 
clude the transformation into armoured and light-armoured regiments of the whole 
of the existing cavalry and the raising of additional regiments of this kind. With 
regard to artillery, increasing assistance from His Majesty’s Government, both in 
personnel and equipment, has made it possible to ensure that we do not fall short 
in this' component. 

12. With regard to equipment generally His Majesty’s Government have 
recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which India will receive a subs- 
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tnntial fixed proportion of the output of the United Kingdom. As a resuit of this 
arrangement, steady supplies of all kinds of equipment unobtainable in India such 
as guns, macliine tools, optical instruments, wireless and other signalling equipment 
and aiiti-gas equipment are now forthcoming and will enable us to push forward 
with the modernisation of our normal defence garrison, and with the equipment of 
the forces now being raised on a scale adapted to the requirements of moderrn war. 

Growth of Navy And Air Force 

13. The growth of the Royal Indian Navy which I summarised last November, 
has continued unchecked •, the iirogramme of ship-huilding in India has been further 
expanded and the recruiting and training of officers and men to man the new con- 
struction is proceeding apace. All instructional establishments have been greatly 
increased in capacity ; a new Signal School is being built and a start has been made 
with a large new Gunnery School. Other new Naval establishmeuts are in process 
of development Some idea of the increase in work being carried out in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard may be gathered from the figures of workmen of all classes and 
trades employed there. Before the war, the figure was 1,163 ; it has now risen to 
nearly 6,000. In addition to meeting our own requirements, a great deal of work 
has been carried out on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in connection with 
the arming and protection of both British and Indian merchant shipping, and also 
in the provision of repair facilities to ships of the Royal Navy. 

14. As regards the Air Force the aifficnltlesarising from deficiencies of equip- 
ment and experienced technical personnel which I mentioned on t'»e last occasion 
ns holding up the expansion of this Arm have recently been considerably lessoned. 
A number of modern aircraft and connected equipment are in sight from American 
sources and further supplies are expected which will go a considerable way towards 
completing and modernising the ^uipment of the squadrons now in India, as well 
as setting free machines for the training of new squadrons. The arrangements for 
training personnel have also been considerably improved. Close liaison between the 
civil and air force training schemes has been establislied and a proposed amalgama- 
tion and reorganization of all available facilities will provide Air Force elementary 
flying training schools formed around existing flying clubs and an expanded 
service flying training school. All tliese institutions will be operating to full capa- 
city in the near future. A start has been made with the formation of the reserve 
to which I alluded and the training both of officers and airmen is being pushed 
forward ns rapidly ns the capacity of the schools permit and ns fast ns instructional 
and maintenance personnel and equipment become available. The scheme for estab- 
lishing aeroplane manufacture in India has reached a now stage and there is now 
little doubt that the year 1941 will witness the appearance of the 'first aeroplanes 
to be produced in ludia. This achievement, memorable in itself, should prove of 
great value in speeding up_ the expansion of India’s air force— a development to 
which we attach supreme importance. 

Supplies Position 

^ 15. The position in regard to the vital matter of snpplies has, I am glad to 

say, substantially improved since I last addressed the House. The Government 
Ordnance and Clothing factories have been working at the highest pressure for 
some time past and an indication of wliat this means can bo gathered from the 
fact that whereas before the war the avarago number of workmen employed in those 
factories was under 17.000, the number has now risen to over 45,000 and the curve 
of production is still rising. Stops have recently been taken to supplement the 
output of these factories by taking over railway and private workshops and utilising 
their resources for the production of munitions of war. 'The Roger Mission which 
has been investigating the possibilities of expediting India’s output of war supplies 
has now submitted its reports to His Majesty’s Government who are piling them 
their urgent consideration. We hope that the result will be that India will before 
long be able substantially to increase her output of munitions. 

With a view to stimulating private enterprise and co-ordinating the resonrccs 
of the country to the fullest extent possible a thorough reorganisation of the Supply 
Department has been carried out during the last few months and this is already 
resulting in an increasingly close liaison and co-operation between that Department, 
other Departments of Government and Indian industry, 

10. Mention may also be made here of another important development which 
is likely to lead to a great improvement in the supply field. Until recently the 
work of the Supply Department in so far as it related to compliance with overseas 
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demands was seriously hampered by the fact that the placing of orders in this 
country to meet such demands was dependent on the receipt of firm indents. 
Owing to the enormous fluctuations in tire demands so placed on the Supply 
Department and the immediate urgency attaching to most of them it was found 
irapoBsible to ensure prompt compliance or to make forward arrangements in such 
a manner as to prevent dislocation of the productive activities of the country and 
ensure that supplies were obtained at reasonable prices. These difiBculties were 
presented to His Majesty’s Government who have now agreed to a forward 
programme of supply covering the estimated requirements over a period of about 
two years ahead. The Department of Supply is thus able to enter into forward 
commitments within the limits of this programme and so maintain an even flow 
of production. 

PtiBOHASES IH America 

17. A further improvement in the supply position has been rendered possible 
by the receipt of authority from His Majesty’s Government to purchase vehicles, 
machine tools and other essential war requirements in the United States and 
Canada, to the extent necessary to meet our needs for a considerable period ahead. 
The restrictions previously placed on such purchases owing to the difiBculties 
regarding dollar exchange had been seriously hampering the process of modernising 
our Army in India and equipping the newly raised units. An ofiBcer has been 
placed on special duty in America with the object of discovering and eSecting 
purchases or such supplies as are available to India from this source. 

Eastern Geodp Supply Council 

Last, hut certainly not least in this tale of progres^ the deliberations of the 
Eastern Group Conference will shortly bear fruit in_ fhe shape of the institution 
pf an Eastern Group Supply Council to be located in India which will in due 
course co-ordinate the requirements of various Empire countries _and_ forces operating 
east of Suez and will ensure that the resources of the participating countries are 
utilised to the fullest advantage for the successful prosecution of the war. 

18. These tremendous developments in the supply field must necessarily give 
a great stimulus to Indian industries. One of the most important results has been 
the investigation of the possibilities of establishing new industries in India for the 
production of stores that have hitherto been imported. The list of stores required 
both in India and to meet overseas demands is constantly under review and items 
formerly placed in the category of imported stores are continually being transferred 
to the indigenous category, a result of the discovery either of methods of producing 
them in India or of suitable domestic subslitutes. As typical examples of this 
I may mention web equipment, lubricating oil, bichromates, and acetic acid, which 
formerly imported, are now being produced in India, while the substitution of 
cotton canvas for flax canvas, fish oil for codliver oil and various Indian varieties 
of drugs for those previously imported has enabled us to transfer their source of 
supply from abroad to India. This process has been particularly marked in the 
case of medical stores and whereas prior to September 1939, 77 per cent of the 
items included in the priced vocabulary of medical stores were imported, the 
corresponding percentage after 18 months or war is only 46. 

From this brief review, it will, I think, be realised that India has in addition 
to providing for her own local defence been able to make a noteworthy contribution 
to the success of the common cause in the provision both of highly trained troops 
and high grade materials. That contribution is increasing rapidly in quantity and 
is not diminishing in quality. 

Cost Of New Defence Meabueeb 

19. I must now revert to the purely financial aspect of this remarkable 
picture of India’s war activities. As a result of the further measures which I have 
just described coupled with the general improvement in the supply position, the 
^estimates of extra cost that were given to the House last November, are out of 
. date. Our latest assessment of the cost of all measures to which we are now 

committed and which were not envisaged at the time of preparing the defence 
budget for 1940-41, indicates that they will ultimately involve initial outlay of 
approximately Ks. B2 crores and Es. 19 crores additional recurring expenditure 
per annum. The initial outlay and full recurring cost will not of course all come 
forward in the first year but it is estimated that during 1940-41 the increase in 
India's defence expenditure on account of these measures will amount to roughly 
Es. 172 crores. 

22 
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Eevised Deeesc® Estimate 

20. I may perhaps remind the House here that the allocation of war expen- 
diture between India and Hie Majesty’s Government is still governed by the settle- 
ment arrived at between the two Governments which was fully explained in my 
budget speech of a year ago. In accordance with the principles underlying this 
settlement any forces now being raised that India may agree to send for service 
overseas cease to be an Indian liability on leaving India and the whole initial cost 
of raising, training, and equipping such forces ns well ns the subsequent recurring 
charges are borne by His Majesty’s Government. The details of the revised estimate 
of defence expenditure for 1940-41 amounting to Rs. 72,02 lakhs are as follows : — 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


i ll Basic normal budget 36,77 

2) Effect of rise in prices on (1) 2,63 

3) India’s war measures 24,31 

4) Non-effective charges 8,41 


72,02 


The increase of Rs. 53 lakhs in item (2) over the corresponding budget figure 
is mainly due to the increase of emoluments granted during 1940-41 to British and 
Indian troops as a war concession. In so far as these increases would have raised 
the cost of India’s normal garrison the extra cost is included under this head. The 
increase of Rs. 175 crores in item (3) has already been explained. Out of the total 
provision of Rs. 24, M crores for India’s war measures approximately Rs. 16 crores 
represents the initial coat of such measures : the balance consists of recurring expen- 
diture. The revised estimate for non-effective charges item (4)— has for the present 
been fixed at the normal budget level of 1939-40 but discussions are in progress with 
Hie Majesty’s Government with a view to reaching a settlement that will regulate the 
allocation of these charges ns has already been done for effective charges. The 
effect of the war on these charges obviously cannot be foreseen though happily 
there has so far been no appreciable increase owing to the absence of heavy casual- 
ties. I should here point out that the increase of Re. 24,31 crores shown against 
item (3) over our normal defence expenditure by no means reflects the full magni- 
tude of India's war effort siuoe it excludes the cost of supplies and services 
rendered by India to His Majesty’s Government which is substantially greater than 
this amonnt 

I should also mention here that His Majesty’s Government besides paying in , 
full for all such supplies and services are providing free of charge much of the 
equipment needed for the modernisation of the Array in India and for the initial 
equipment of units now being raised in pursnance of our expansion scheme, 

Inobeabe in Orvu, Expenditoee 

21. The principal items mainly responsible for the increase in Civil expendi- 
ture, such ns the schemes for the training of the Air Force Reserve and that for 
war technicians, were explained In some detail in my Statement Inst November and 
I will not repeat the account which I then gave to the House. Though the addi- 
tional civil expenditure then accounted for was approximately Rs. 2,30 lakhs, the 
actual net increase in civil expenditure works out at only Rs. 1,04 lakhs. In the 
first place, there is a reduction of Re. 71 lakhs in Interest charges. This is mainly 
due to smaller payments on account of Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank Deposits and to lower interest rates on our short-term debt, the volume of 
which has also been reduced in recent months by the success of the Indian Defence 
Loans. Again, on account of _n change of accounting procedure, which also brings 
about a corresponding reduction on the revenue side, the amount of Rs. 67 lakhs 
received from Burma ns_ her share of pensionary charges is now to be taken in 
reduction of expenditure instead of as a revenue receipt under Payments by Burma. 

22. Thus our Revised Civil Elstiraates for the current year are accepted to 
amount to RsV 40,11 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs. 39,07 
lakhs. With' the net Defence Expenditure placed at Rs. 72,02 lakhs our total ex- 
penditure is fistiraated at Rs. 112,13 lakhs as against our total revenue of Re. 103,71 
lakhs. We ate therefore left with a deficit of Rs. 8,42 lakhs in 'the current .year. 
As, however, the amount provided for the redaction or avoidance of debt was Rs, 

3 crores, the net addition to our indebtedness is only of the order of 61 crores. 
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Finauoiaii Tear 1941-42 

23. 1 now come to the financial year, 1941-42. Our total revenue eetimatee 
amount to Rs. 106,39 lakhs os compared to Es. 103,71 Inkhe in the revised esti- 
mates of this year. Though there is no further balance available in the Revenue 
Reserve Fund, which provided Rs. 7,77 lakhs in the current year, this is more than 
made up by the first full year’s receipts from Excess Profits Tax and the Central 
Surcharge imposed last November. We have to allow for a further drop of 3 
crores under Customs, but larger receipts are anticipated from Central Excise 
Duties and Salt. Also the contributions to be paid to General Revenues by the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and Railways are estimated at Rs. 38 lakhs and 
Rs. 22 lakhs respectively higher than their increased contributions in the current year. 

Revenue 

24. Against our current year’s estimate of the yield from Customs duties of 
Rs. 37,76 lakhs, we have taken for 1941-42 the still lower figure of Es. 34,76 lakhs. 
War time factors already described in connection with the current year’s receipts 
must be expected to continue to affect our revenue from Customs adversely, and 
under present conditions no one can foresee when the process will end, ‘or the 
extent to which these factors may operate in the coming year. I can only say that 
our estimates are based on the assumption that present tendencies will continue 
and that there will be no violent change. 

Income-Tax Receipts and the Pkovinoes 

25. Our total estimates for Central Excise Duties show an increase of Re_. 1,75 
lakhs almost entirely on account of sugar. We have raised our next year’s estimate 
of the total yield from ordinary Corporation Tax and Income-tax by approximately 
half a crore to Rs. 21i crores taking account of the fact that the assessmenta will 
be based on incomes derived from a full year of war profits. At the , same time 
the surcharge imposed for Central pu^oses is expected to produce Es. 5,68 lakhs. 
In the light of general trading conditions during the current year the yield from 
Excess Profits lax for the year 1941-42 is estimated at Rs. 7J crores, which with 
the carry-over of Es. 1 crore from the current year gives a total estimate of Es. SJ 
crores. Though Excess Profits Tax receipts are included in the total Taxes on 
Income, the share payable by Companies, which is roughly estimated at five-sixths, 
falls under Corporation Tax and thus goes in full to_ Central Revenue. The Excess 
Profits Tax on incomes other than those of Companies is expected to yield Rs, 1,42 
lakhs and the divisible pool of Income-tax to increase on account of this from Rs. 
16,47 lakhs to Rs. 17,93 lakhs. The share of the Provinces is thus expected to reach 
the figure of Es. 4,46 lakhs as compared with Rs. 3,73 lakhs this year. 

Profits from Coinage 

26. There is also an increase of Es. 60 lakhs under Balt as compared with 
the Revised. With the utilisation of the large stocks carried over from last year, 
we count on the usual demand for fresh supplies next year and in consMuence 
take our estimate of Balt revenue at the average figure of Es. 8,30 lakhs. We are 
allowing for a decrease of Es. 1,21 lakhs in Mint receipts as compared with our 
revised estimates for 1940-41. We have now decided that from next year an average 
figure of Rs. 46 lakhs from the profits from the circulation of small coin is to be 
taken to Revenue and any balance over this figure credited to a Suspense Account 
which will be available to even out the receipts over a series of years. Por in years 
when there is a large demand for small coin the profits are abnormally high, while 
in others when there is a net return from circulation there is a loss to Government. 
The new procedure will tend to beep the revenue receipts from this source stable 
from year to year and will mitigate instead of aggravating the difficulties experi- 
enced in years of depression on this account. Under Currency however there is an 
increase of Rs. 1,25 lakhs. We are taking the Government’s share of the Reserve 
Bank’s profits, Rs. 1,17 lakhs higher on account of the higher interest which will 
be earned on the rupee securities held by the Bank in place of their sterling 
balances, and the receipts from the Currency Note Press are expected to improve 
by Rs, 8 lakhs. Inclucied under Other Sources of Revenue are Rs. 63 lakhs on 
account of War Risk Insurance premia, the payment of which into the Fund 
created for this purpose is provided under expenditure. 

Revenue From Posts and Telegraphs 

27. Posts and Telegraphs.— For next year the revenue of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to be Rs, 13,49 lakhs and expenditure Rs, 12,09 
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Iftkhfl. The larger revenue is almost wholly due to the effect of Uie inoreases in 
rates. The expenditure reflects the normal growth of pay and pensionary charges 
in an expanding service, with some additions to maintenance charges, and to the 
contribution to the Renewals Reserve Fund due to the rise in the prices of stores 
and in the value of the assets. 

In my last Budget Speech I reminded Hon’ble Members that under the 
system of commercialisation of accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
the surplus of the Department forms a reserve for it on which interest has to be 
paid by General Revenues. I also indicated that the procedure fay which the 
general tax-payer obtains immediate relief by incurring a future liability could not 
be extended indefinitely. The recent increase in rotes being a measure of taxation 
the Posts and Tel^aphs Department cannot claim the extra revenue on this 
account ns part of its ordinary surplus. The estimated extra revenue due to this 
factor, namely, Rs. 33 lakhs in 1940-41 and Rs. 1,00 lakhs in 1941-42, will therefore 
be transferred outright to general revenues. Further the recent surpluses of the 
Department are due largely to war conditions, and Government traffic has contri- 
buted substantially to tnera. It has been decided that on the accumulated surplus 
beyond Rs. 1,00 lakhs the Department will not be credited with any interMt. For 
the present this change in the former procedure is considered a sufficient adjustment 
to war circumstances. 

Purchase Of Telephone Companies 

The licences of the Bengal, Bomay and Madras Telephone Companies expire 
in 1943. It has been decided not to renew the licences and negotiations are in 
progress to acquire by purchase the shares of the companies in order that the 
change-over may be effected smoothly, A “Government Telephone Board” has been 
formed to run the business in the interim period. Q'fae new arrangement is expected 
to start functioning about the beginning of the next financial year. An addition 
of Rs. 476 lakhs to the Telephone Development Fund will be necessary to finance 
the “Government Telephone Board.” A proposal for a supplementary grant for this 
purpose will be brougnt forward later in this session. 

Increase In Defence Estimates 

28. Defence Services— The Defence Budget for 1941-42 amounts to Rs. 84,13 
lakhs made up as follows: — 


^ Rupees 

in lakhs 

(1) Basie normal budget 36.77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices on (1) 3,65 

(3) India’s war measures , 35,40 

(4) Non-effective charges 8,41 


84,13 

_The increase over the revised indicated at item (2) is due to the fact that the 
the increases in emoluments granted as a war concession to British and Indian 
troops took effect from various dates in 1940-41 whereas they will be in force 
througliout 1941-42. 

The growth of expenditure on India’s war measures has already been explained 
at length. The effect of this growth on the defence budget for 1941-42 is shown 
at item (3) the increase over the revised being Es. 11,09 lakhs, Approximately 
half the total amount of Es, 35.40 lakhs provided for India’s war measures re- 
presents the initial cost of these measures, the balance consisting of recurring 
charges. I should like here_ to impress upon the House the fact that in' these 
estimates of Defence Expenditure oniy such specific schemes and measures ns are 
definitely under way or in sight have been provided for. Our Defence plans have 
to be adapted from time to time to meet tne ever changing war situation, which 
means that additional projects ore constantly facing undertaken, and it is clearly 
impossible to make any forecast of the cost of such unforeseeable items. The 
provision for non-cffectivo charges has been retained at the normal figure for J939- 
40 for the reasons already given. Here too, ns I have remarked in connection with 
me reused estimales, the figures exclude th lvalue of supplies and services rendered 
by India to_H. M.’s Government. The charges home by that Government on this 
account during 1941-42 are expected to be more than double the amount of India’s 
war expenditure.'- 
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Civil Estimates 

29. Our Civil expenditure eBtimates show increaseB amounting to Eb. 2,61 
lathB in all aa compared with the current year'e revieed eBtimates. Ihere are first 
the additional suma on account of the full year’s working of the variouB schemes 
arising out of the war which were started in the course of the current year. Thus 
next year the training of the Air Force Reserve is expected to coat Ra 33 lakhs 
and the Scheme of 'i'echnical Training to provide the needs of akilled labour of 
the technical branches of the Defence Services and Ordnance and Munitions facto- 
ries a further Es. 93 lakhs. Under this scheme which provides for the training of 
16,000 men by the end of March 1942, nearly 2,000 men are already being trained 
at different training centres and their number is increasing every day. Of the total 
coat of Es. 1 crore, over 85 per cent of which is for stipends to trainees and their 
training fees, it is now estimated that Es. 7 lakhs will be spent in the current 
year and the remainder next year. 

Peovibion foe New Items 

Then there are a number of new items of essential expenditure which the 
Standing Finance Committee have approved for inclusion in the budget. 'Iliese 
include the share of the subsidy to this year’s Ha) pilgrimage to be paid by the 
Government of India to meet the extra cost attributable to war conditions, the 
establishment of a new Broadcasting station at Karachi, and a further programme 
of Civil Aviation Works. Rs. 6 lakhs are to be spent in the course of next year 
on the new Broad-casting House to be built at Delhi. Es. 9 lakhs are being 
provided for a new high power transmitter for broadcasts to countries outside India, 
intended for the benefit of Indian nationals abroad and to enable India to present 
her point of view, ns well as to counteract enemy broadcasts in those countries. 
A third Mint is to be constructed to cope with the present large coinage demand, 
which has increased so enormously as the result of the war. As soon however aa 
the situation returns to normal, it is proposed to close down the existing Calcutta 
Mint and to transfer all serviceable plant to the new Mint so that the present 
valuable but congbted site can be sold to defray a large part of the cost of 
the scheme. 


Esfahsion of Supply Depaktment 

A substantial share of the new expenditure included in the Budget is on 
account of the Department of Supply which has continued to expand throughout 
the year to meet the ever growing demands. The great developments in the 
production of war material, as well as the reorganisation of the Department carried 
out last December have already been described in connection with Defence. As 
regards the effect on industry of the orders placed on behalf of overseas Govern- 
ments it may be mentioned that these have included million yards of )ute 
canvas, 3J million yards of a new jute and cotton fabric, 12 million yards of 
khaki materials, ns well as 14 million yards of canvas valued at over Es. 1,40 
lakhs. At the same time the woollen industry's whole production has been 
absorbed to meet war demands. The production of army boots, harness, saddlery, 
and leather equipment which is now 30 times the pre-war average, has results 
in large orders for the tanning industry and increased demands for hides, blew 
manufacturing plant to meet the requirements of chemicals formerly drawn from 
Europe are under construction, 400,000 tons of timber and over a million railway 
sleepers have been purchased for military requirements while wooden articles like 
tent poles,- camp furniture and packing cases to the value of Rs. 60 lakhs have 
been made by Indian workmen from timber grown in the country, Tlie total value 
of all these orders placed on behalf of His Maiesty’s Government and other allied 
Governments up to the middle of January exceeded Es. 82 crorcs. This gives some 
indication of the necessity for the expansion of the Department’s purchasing 
organisations. Tim expenditure on this account has increased from the figure of 
Es. 23 lakhs originally provided in the budget for the current year to Es. 58 lakhs 
as now estimated for next year. 

Es, 20,46 Ceobes Deficit 

30. I can now summarise the fijmres for 1941-42. The e^enditure detailed in 
the civil estimates comes to Rs. 42,72 lakhs as^ compared with Rs. 40,11 lakhs for 
the current year, and with the provision for the Defence Services plaeed at Es. 84,13 
lakhs, our total expenditure estimates amount to Rs, 126,85 lakhs. 'The figures 
ate therefore — 
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(Lflkhe) 

Berenuo ••• ... 106,39 

Expenditure ... ••• 126,85 


Prospective Deficit ... ... 20,46 


Defence Loans 

At this stage I propose to deal with the Ways and Means position at it has 
developed in the course of the last twelve months, when despite the grave 
lepercussions of the vfat the credit of the country has been fully maintained at its 
previons high level. . 

31. Defence Loans.— Our loan programme for the year was merged in the 
Indian Defence Savings Movement which was launched early in- June with 
the issue of Six Year Defence Bonds, Ten Year Defence Savings Certificates 
and Interest free Bonds. From the Ist August we made these Six Year 
Defence Bonds the mainstay of our loan programme and removed^ the 
previous maximum on individual holdings. These Defence Bonds met with a 
ready and increasingly popular reception, and when we closed them on the 
25th January, subscnptions totalled nearly 46 crores, 31i crores having been 
tendered in cash and the balance by conversion of the 6 per cent Loan, 1940-43. 
As from let February we issued on terms slightly more favourable to the tax-payer 
a second 3 per cent Defence Loan with longer currency and repayable at par. The 
results of these Defence Loans, the total receipts from which in a period of eight 
months have amou.ted to over Rs. 80 crores, testify to the strength of India’s 

financial credit and are a good augury for the future. But I must 'take this 

opportunity of emphasising the desirability of an even more intensive 
mobilisation of the country’s savings if India's war effort is to continue to 
be financed in the most satisfactory way. However generous the donations 
for war purposes may be— and no one can fail to be .impressed with the 

response so far made— it is obvious that the total of sums received as donations 

can only form a very modest fraction of the amount required to finance the war 
effort. The fulfilment of that requirement calls for the efforts of every individual to 
Save to the best of his capacity and to invest his savings in one or other of the 
different types of Defence Loan, which we have instituted to serve different needs. In 
addition to the Loans already described we have started a Defence Savings Provident 
Fund for all Government servants which makes it easy for these classes to make 
regular investments. Subscriptions to this are already approaching the scale of half 
a crore a year. We shall .shortly- have in operation a simple system of facilitating 
popular saving by means of a new scheme of Post Office Savings Bank Accounts, 
the amounts in which will be repayable not on demand but a year after the end of 
the war. This will_ afford farther facilities to those of limited means who desire 
to invest their savings so as to assist the war effort. In order to encourage depos- 
its of this kind, the rate of interest has been fixed at 1 per cent higher than the 
existing rate on ordinary Postal Savings Banks Accounts. 

During the current year Government exercised their option of repaying the 6 
per cent Loan, 1940-43 and thereby effected an appreciable saving in our interest 
charges. Next year we are making provision for the repayment of the 8 per cent 
Bonds, 1941, the ontstandiug balance of which, about Bs. lOJ crores, falls due for 
payment on the 15th September next. 

'Steeling Position 

32. Sterling Position,— Owing to the continued improvement in the country’s 
balance of trade, the Beserve Bank have been able to purchase large amounts of 

months of the current year aggregated approximately 
t 47 millions. At the same time with large payments being received in the United 
mi^Qom on acMunt of recoverable war expenditure and the coat of supplies made 
ip j? e Government the amount of remittance required by Government 

DM diminished to vanishing point For our ordinaiy sterling requirements, excluding 
toe amount that will be required to finance tne debt redemption operation now 
ptodin^ are now'.expMted to amount to no more than £ 1 million in the current 
instead of having to remit funds to the Secretary of State we 
actually expect a refund of £ 26 million. 
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33. Repatriation o£ Sterling Debt — As I explained in my Budget Speech last 
year, these ncquiBitious of sterling continued to enable the Reserve Bank to put 
large amounts at our disposal for the repatriation of our sterling debt. Consider- 
able open market purchases were made in London, particularly in the early months 
of the year and the total acquired in this way now stands at approximately £28J 
million. As the securities market improved, however, and as the floating stock was 
removed, it became increasingly obvious that purchases on this scale would no 
longer be possible except at n cost of pushing prices up beyond a reasonable level. 
In these circumstances, the British Government came to our help by issuing orders 
under their special war powers compelling holders resident in the United Kingdom 
to sell their stock to them for delivery to us at the market prices prevailing at the 
time of the order. The Reserve Bank agreed to provide the sterling and to guaran- 
tee the immediate financing of scheme framed on these lines to cover all our 
terminable obligations, that is to say, all our sterling debt which has to be repaid 
on fixed dates, amounting to a total which at the prices of acquisition may be taken 
ns approximately £90 million or Es. 120 crores. The whole of this, will of course, 
not have to be paid in sterling because a certain amount, though how much we do 
not know yet, is held by persons who are not legally considered as resident within 
the United Kingdom, and to whom, therefore, the order does not apply. These 
may be residents either in India or elsewhere. As regards the latter, the Reserve 
Bank has made arrangements with the Bank of England that, subject to the English 
regulations regarding export of capital abroad they will make an offer to non-resi- 
dent holders to sell their securities on the basis of the prices fixed for their 
compulsory acquisition. I anticipate that many of the holders will avail 
themselves- of this offer because once the bulk of the debt has been paid off the 
remaining stocks will not be easily marketable in London and it would 
therefore be to the advantage of the holders to dispose of them and choose some 
other investment. We had also to decide what terms should be given to these- 
stocks when held by residents in this country and we decided that we would pass 
a corresponding compulspry order of acquisition at the same price as those fixed in 
London. To avoid disturbing the portfolios of insurance companies and 
other investors, however, we decided that we would elaborate the scheme which I 
mentioned to you last year of creating rupee counterparts so ns to give Indian 
holders the option of taking over such counterparts to the extent of the nominal 
value of their holdings worked out nt the rate of Is. fid. to the rupee. I hope that 
this offer will be largely accepted as it will be both to the holders’ advantage and 
ours : it will be to our advantage as it naturally lessens the immediate payments 
which we have to make add it will be to theirs, because the sterling prices of these 
loans were slightly lower than those of corresponding rupee securities, so that 
they should gain to a slight extent on the change. 

Rupee Counterparts to be Issued 

34. This brings me to the machinery for financing the operation. There are 
clearly two stages ; first, wo buy the sterling from the Reserve Bank and secondly, 
we have to obtain rupees to pay for that sterling. It would be obviously quite 
impossible to attempt to borrow this immediately from the market even apart from 
our Defence borrowing requirements, and it would be inconsistent with the policy 
which wo are following with the co-operation of the Reserve Bank of maintaining 
money at as cheap a level as is possible without inflation so as to minimise the 
burden of the war. We have found it impossible, within the limited time at our 
disposal, and in the absence of more definite information than is available at present 
of the amounts held by investors in the United Kingdom, in India and elsewhere to 
decide on the permanent arrangements for this purpos^ but for budgetary purposes 
and as an interim measure pending more detailw consideration, we are adopting the 
procedure of maintaining the staiua quo, and of issuing in lieu of these sterling 
loans rupee counterparts which will bear the same rate of interest and be payable 
on the same dates, the only difference being that, in future, they will be payable in 
rupees and not in sterling. Later we shall have to determine, in consultation with 
the Reserve Bank, a procedure which will be simple and fair both to the general 
tax-payer and to the Bank, which has co-operated so readily and promptly with the 
Government in financing this important transaction, and which will at the same time 
avoid any necessity for an automatic increase in our short-term debt which might 
entail dangerous inflationary consequences later. 
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Reserve Bank’s Eternal Assets 

35. The proportion in which the Reserve Bank will distribute the Beonrities 
taken up by it between its Issue and Banking Departments ns a longer range 
holding is for that Bank to determine in the light of circumstances as they develop 
and in co-oporation with Government. It is obvious, however, that the cancellation 
of this large block of sterling liabilities with its reduction in our overseas obliga- 
tions to the extent of well over £ 3 million a year does permanently strengthen 
our external position and consequently makes it reasonable for the Reserve Bank 
to hold a somewhat lower proportion of external assets than previously. There is 
of course, no necessity or intention of reducing the minimum percentage of the 
external assets which they must hold under the Act, that is to say, 40 per cent of 
their note liabilities, nor is there any necessity, as has been sufmested in soma 
quarters, to effect a statutory revision of the prices at which they hold their gold. 
All that was necessary was to remove the restriction on the maximum amount of 
Government seenrities which tlie Reserve Bank can hold in their Issue Department 
and that has been effected by the abolition of the proviso to Section 33 (3) of their 
Act. This does not in any way affect their statutory reaponsibllitieB under the Act 
It merely gives them a freedom of choice which they aid not have in the past, 'as 
to the proportions in which they should hold Government securities or internal 
trade bills. It is also unnecessary, and we do not pr^ose, to alter the limits pn 
the Government securities which they can hold in the Banking Department. 

I am afraid that it will not be possible to give precise figures until the lOth 
March when the returns asked for by the Bank of England and onrselves_ will 
have been received, but wo are confident that the Indian securities market is so 
healthy that the finance of this large operation can be effected without detriment 
to Indian security prices and that, on the contrary, the effect on them is more 
likely to be stimulating. 

iNDU's Gains From Repatriation 

36. The House will no doubt appreciate fully to what extent this single 
operation, which is the largest of its kind ever carried out in this country, will 
improve the financial position of India. When it is complete, we shall not only 
have reduced the Government of India’s external debt by about Rs. 120 crores, by 
replacing tbe sterling liabilities cancelled with corresponding rupee liabilities, but 
shall also have reduced such of our interest charges as are payable in sterling by 
as much ns 50 per cent over the last six years. Taking the whole period since 
1935. and incluoing the amounts of sterling Railway annuities and debentures dis- 
charged each year and the transfer of our liabilities in respect of sterling family 
pensions, we shall have reduced our sterling obligations by over Rs. 220 crores of 
which about Rs. 145 crores will have been repatriated since the’ beginning of the 
war. 

Strain on Reserves Reddoed 

37. In the past, Indian opinion has been much pro-occupied, perhaps unduly 
so, by the so-called “drain”, that is, the sum-total of the external obligations, on 
capital and interest account, which had of course to be met by providing sterling 
in London— the counter-part of the physical exports out of the sale proceeds of 
which these amounts were raised. It will be obvious to the House that the_ con- 
version of external into internal debt will diminish the strain upon the ultimate 
cash-reserves of the country— our holdings of gold and other external assets -which 
tends to manifest itself when, in consequence of world events over which we have 
no control, the value of our overseas trade declines. There has been in certain 
quarters a disposition to doubt the value of these conversion operations, since they 
have involved a reduction for the time belngj at least, in the size of the sterlings 
of the Reserve Bank. These holdings have risen greatly since the outbreak of the 
war, an increase which has given nso to much criticism. Even after the reduction 
involved in the present operations, our sterling reserves will still be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Re. 80 crores, a figure almost exaoly the same ns the average sterling 
holding during the last full pre-war year. But, in fact, it is not the absolute size 
of the reserve which matters but the size of the reserve in relation to the magnitude 
of the most pressing liabilities against which it is held. Our cash reserves arc held 
in the first instance ns a protection against external Hnbllities, failure to meet which 
would instantly react npon India’s finananoial credit. By these operations we reduce 
the size of our external obligations and therefore permanently strengthen our posi- 
tion. I may emphasise again that these operations do not affect the size Of our 
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gold reserves in the least and do not involve any change either in monetary policy 
or in the day-to-day operations of the currency system. 

What the Exchequer GAras 

38. The immediate object of the transaction was the replacement of sterling 
by rupee obligations and the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation 
of external obligations which might prove an embarassment in failure. Even 
otherwise Government are likely to be immediate gainers though at present it 
is not possible to estimate with any approach to accuracy jthe immediate effe<!t on 
our revenue position. The profit due to the difference between the rate of 
interest earned by the Reserve Bank on its sterling investments and the redemption 
yield of the securities acquired at the prices paid n»ust ultimately accrue, ])rncticnlly 
entriely. to Government either through the increase in the profits of the Reserve 
Bank, to the extent to which these securities are held by it. or directly to the 
extent to which Government hold these in their own portfolio, or cancel them 
from the funds which they borrow from the market. Later as the market gradually 
absorbs these liabilities in whatever form they will ultimately take, whether ns 
rupee counterparts of the sterling loans they replace, or in the form of a simpler 
scheme of converted loans of suitable maturity, the gain may be reduced but against 
such reduction will, of course, be set off the increased receipts from income-tax. 

Ikdia’s Credit Bteenqthened 

39. In my judgment' these operations cannot fail greatly to strengthen India’s 
credit. There can be few countries in the world to-day fortunate enough to possess 
sufficient liquid resources to repatriate a large portion of their external debt, 
whilst leaving their Central Bank in a position of unchallengeable strength. In 
relation to the growing resources of India our external debt will now be of 
remarkablj; modest proportions. Should a situation ever arise in which India 
were required to raise capital abroad— a contingency which I for one do not 
foresee- the fact that our existing external liabilities are so small would obviously 
be of the ppreatest importance in determining the rate of interest which we would 
be required to pay. 

Assist ANOE to Britain 

40. There is of course another _ aspect of our repatriation operations at the 
present time and that is the manner in which they assist His Majesty's Government 
to finance the prosecution of the war. It is obvious that it India repays her 
creditors in London, then particularly at the present time and in the present 
conditions of the London money market the greater part of the sums so disbursed 
will be re-lent to His Majesty's Government probably in the form of 
investment in the Defence loans and will thus become available for Britain’s use 
in a more permanent form than when they formed part of the balances of the 
Reserve Bank and were invested in sterling Treasury Bills. To this extent we may 
well feel gratified that India in improving her own position and has also contributed 
to facilitating the war-time problems of Britain. 

41. Treasury Bills. — Apart from financing these repatriation operations we 
would have reduced the value of treasury bills outstanding by about eight crores 
in the current year, despite the large expansion in Defence expenditure and the 
heavy outgo from Postal Savings Banks and Cash Certificates which would ordi- 
narily have necessitated a large increase in our floating debt. For these factors have 
been largely offset by the favourable response given to our Defence Loans, the 
capital receipt of Rs. 12 crores from the Reserve'Bank on account of the Re 1 notes 
and silver rupees issued to them and the fact that the payment of five crores to 
the Reserve Bank provided for against a return of surplus rupee coin was not 
required. For the moment we are reckoning on a decrease in Treasury Bills of Rs. 
3i crores during the two years taken together. 

42. Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Banks. — It will be observed 
from the ‘Ways and Means statement, which is printed with the Explanatory Memo- 
randum on the Budget, that the figure for not repayments of Post Office Cash 
Certificates has been increased in the revised estimate for the current year from Rs. 
14 crores to Rs. 10 crores, while for Postal Savings Banks deposits we are provi- 
ding for a net outgo of Rs. 19 crores against the receipt of Rs. 2 crores taken m the 
budget. For during the period of uncertainty following the fall of France last 
summer, there were large withdrawals from Postal Savings Banks and heavy dis- 
charges of Cash Certificates, coupled with a tendency to hoard savings in the unpro- 
ductive form of silver rupees. Since then however there has been a marked and 
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pro(!;rcsBiv 0 improvement nnd for next year we nre nasnming n net deport of Es. 2 
crores in Postal Savings Banks nnd a net repayment of Es. 6 crores of Onsti (^rti- 
ficates, the popularity of which has naturally been affected by the issue of Defence 
Savings Oertificntes. which provide a very similar and in some ways more attractive 
form of investment." 

New Taxation Peoposaeb 

Annonncing his Budget proposals, Sir Jeremy Eaisman said ; 

“I return now to the estimated revenue position for the next financial year, 
which as I indicated a few minutes ago reveals a prospective deficit of Es. 20,46 
lakhs. I would at this point remind hon. members of the extent to which the 
Enilway Contribution has come to our assistance nnd how greatly it has mitign^ 
our difiicuUies. It remains for mo to place before the House the proposals which 
I have formulated in regard to the deficit. 

Increase In Eate op Excess Proeits Tax 

“ I deal first with direct taxation, namely, the Excess Profits Tax nnd 
the Income-Tax. It is true on the whole that at the present moment the main 
economic advantage which is derived from India’s war supply activities accrues 
to the industrial nnd commercial sections of the country, and the direct tax- 
payer may fairly bo called on to shoulder the larger share of any further burdens 
which are to be imposed. I propose that the profits of a further period of one year 
shall now be subjected to the Excess Profits Tax, nnd that the rate applicable to 
such profits shall be 60} per cent. I think it relevant to remind the House of the 
remarks which I made regarding the effect on the incidence of this tax, of the impor- 
tant modifications which were made in the olanses of the E. P. T. Bill dealing with 
the optional standard periods, and also the special provisions for new industries nnd for 
such matters ns abnormal depreciation. I have little doubt that with these features 
of our system the new level of the tax will neither cause substantial hardship to 
existing industries nor operate to impede the growth of new ones. The change 
in the percentage will, however, introduce a complication where adjustments have 
to be made for the assessment of the previous year, and to regulate this aspect a 
small amending Bill will be brought forward. The yield of this enhancement of 
the Excess Profits Tax is estimated at two nnd a half crores. 

Surcharge on Income-Tax Eaibed 

“As regards Income-tax nnd Super-tax, I propose that the present Central 
surcharge of twenty-five per cent should for the year 1941-42 be raised to 33J 
per cent. This is expected to yield an additional Es. 190 lakhs. 

Duty on Matches Doubled 

“In the field of indirect taxes, my main proposal is to double the excise- 
duty on matches. I may observe here that the present duty was fixed in relation 
to a certain retail price, nnd that changes in that price must be in terms of the 
lowest unit of currency in common use nnd nre thus not susceptible of fine 
gradation. Over large parts of the country the i^etail price has already advanced 
to the next higher point, yielding a large uncovennnted profit to the trade. The 
increase in duty now proposed wilt appropriate for the exchequer a due share 
of the enhanced retail price which the consnraer has to pay. A corresponding 
increase will automatically ensue in the duty on imported matches, nnd a similar 
increase will be made in the duty on mechanical lighters. The yield of the 
additional duty on matches is estimated at Ks, 150 lakhs. 

Higher Tariff on Artifioial Bilk 

“I have two other smaller proposals. One is to increase the import duty 
now leviable on artificial silk yarn nnd thread, an item in our import trade widen 
'’Pil- t. appears to offer, even in wartime conditions, the possibility 

of higher revenue. The duty on artificial silk yarn nnd thread stands at 25 per 
cent ad valorem or As. 8 per pound, whichever is higher and I propose to increase 
the alternative specific duty to As, 6 per pound. The yield of the increased tax 
on these yhrns and thread is taken at Es. 36 lakhs. 

New excise Duty on Tyres and Tubes 

second of my smaller proposals is to introdneo a new excise duty of 
^ per cent aa valtrcm pn pneumatic tyres nnd tubes. The manufacture of these 
tyres ana tubes in India was set up a few .years ago, and the domestio , supply now 
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fills a larRe proportion of the demand which formerly was met by imports on 
which a revenue duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is levied. The yield of this new 
duty, for the imposition of which a separate Bill will be introduced, is estimated 
at Bs. 33 lakhs. 

“The new duties on matches and on artificial silk yarn and thread will 
■take immediate effect, by virtue of a certificate under the Provisional Collection 
of Taxes Act. 

Uncovered deficit To Be Met From Loans 

“^e total estimated yield of this new taxation is Es. 6,61 lakhs, which brings 
the estimated revenue for 1941-42 to Bs. 113,00 lakhs and reduces the prospective 
deficit to Bs. 13,85 lakhs. This is still a formidable gap in relation to the scale 
of Indian finances, and I must confess that 1 shall be more sensitive to the criticism 
of that smaller and less vocal body who may feel that the contemporary contri- 
bution by taxation to the cost of the war is too little than of the doubtless large 
multitude who would say it is too great. It is not merely that the estimated gap 
is large, but the unforeseen contingencies of the year ahead are obviously far more 
likely to widen than to narrow it. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that our 'expenditure estimates still contain a provision of Bs. 3 crores for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt. Again, there is a factor at present incalculable, 
which may emerge from the Tndo-Burma trade negotiations now proceeding, since 
any modification of the existing free trade regime mnst result in some increase 
' of revenue. In any case it is not the proportion of the next year’s deficit to be 
met by taxation which is important, but the share of the whole additional cost of 
our war measures which is so provided. Judged by that criterion, I feel that the 
position is fully defensible. 'Jhe uncovered revenue deficit will, of course, be met 
by borrowing which will be part of the larger programme the necessity of which 
1 have explained at an earlier stage. 

“Greater Saorifioes Await Ub” 

“I have little doubt that greater sacrifices await us but it is indisputable that 
the inherent soundness of India's financial position entitles her to face the future 
with courage and confidence. This is no time for complacency, but whatever may 
he in store in the weeks and months that lie ahead, there is reason for satisfaction 
in the way in which the financial and economic structure of India has withstood 
the strains and stresses of one and a half years of war, while enabling her to play 
a part of which she may be justly proud, in this mortal struggle for the ideals of 
enlightened humanity.” 

Finance Bill Introduced 

After the presentation of the Budget, Sir Jeremy Raisman, introduced the 
Finance Bill embodying the new taxation proposals, except the one relating to 
rubber tyres and tubes. When he asked for leave to introduce a separate Bill to 
impose an excise duty on pneumatic rubber tyres and tubes, several members 
objected on the ground that the agenda for the day made no mention of this Bill. 
Sir Jeremy Raisman explained that if it bad been included in the agenda it 
would have amounted to premature disclosure of a part of his new taxation 
proposals. The President referred to a precedent during the time of President Patel 
when a Bill was permitted to be introduced in similar circumstances. He ruled 
that the Finance Member was in order. Sir_ Jeremy Raisman thereupon was allowed 
to introduce the Bill. The House then rose till the 3rd. March, 

Fraxjddlent Marks on Merchandise Bile 

Brd. MARCH The Assembly, in a brief sitting to-day, disposed of three 
official Bills. It agreed to two amendments made by the Council or State in the 
Bill to amend the law relating to fraudulent marks on merchandise. 

Begtjlation of Assam Eifles 

Mr. 0. K. Caroe next moved bis BUI for the regulation of and maintenance of 
discipline in the Assam Biles. He explained that the Assam Eifles was a force of 
whioii approximately three quarters was normally employed for pu^oses with 
which the provincial Government were not concerned ; and it was incongruous 
that such a force should continue to be governed by a provincial Act. Ft was, 
therefore, being constituted into a Central responsibility with the consent of the 
Assam Provincial Government. Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury attempted 
a number of amendments in the Bill designed principally to provide that men of 
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the force should be dealt with under the penal provisions of the Bill for durkcnness 
or similar offences in public places. Mr. Chaudhury' alleged that riflemen had 
often proved themselves a source of nuisance to women vegetable and fruit sellers 
in bazars. Mr, Caroc explained that ordinary offences such as those which Mr. 
Chaudhary had in mind could be dealt with under the ordinary law. The amend- 
ment was thereupon withdrawn. Mr. Chaudhury also tried to restrict the meaning of 
“hostile tribe” to a tribe which was at war with Government. The tribes in Assam, 
he claimed, were docile. Mr. Caroe disputed Mr. Ohaudhury’s assertion and referred 
to a recent incident in which a certain head-hunting tribe in Assam collected 60 
heads of men of another tribe. Thre had been also cases of tribesmen raiding , 
places in the plains. It was, therefore, not desirable to circumscribe Government’s 
powers of dealing with the tribes in the manner suggested either by Mr. Chaudhury 
or by Mr. Aney. He could however, say that all expeditions against tribesmen 
in Assam required the Government of India’s sanction, so that no action was taken 
without the fullest consideration. The Bill was passed, 

Madras Port Trhbt Bill 

On the circulation motion on the Madras Port Trust Bill. Mr. Eaak Sait 
pleaded for a seat, if necessary, by enlarging the membership, for the Moslem 
Chamber of Oomerce of the city. Sir Andrew Clow, replying, said that the claim 
put forward by Mr. Eaak Sait for the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was .one 
for the select committee, which would be appointed, but he pointed out that the 
Skin and Hides Merchants Association to which a seat had been given was largelyi 
though not exclusively, a Muslim body. As regards Sir Frederick Jamea' iwint. 
Sir Andrew said that representation was not being given on a racial basis. What 
had to be recognized was that, unfortunately, commercial interests were not 
represented by one chamber but were divided into different bodies, some of which 
were predominantly European and tended to reflect the attitude of European com- 
merce, while others were exclusively Indian, As he bad said, an attempt was being 
made to give representation based on direct interest. The Royal Commission’s 
recommendation, said Sir Andrew Clow, was that labour should liave a voice in the 
trusts. If Mr. Joshi wanted that the nominee of labour should be selected in 
consultation with trade unions, that was a point for the select committee to 
consider. As regards Mr. Anej/a point about the exclusion of the Piecegoods 
Merchants Association, his view was that these particular trades, especially retail 
trades, were, normally, better excluded. Lending chambers of commerce were able 
effectively to represent their interests. An exception bad been made in the case of 
the Skin and Hide Merchants Association, because of exceptional circumstances. 
ITie House agreed to the circulation of the Bill and adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

4tU MARCH : — ^The absence of the Oongress Party from the Assembly was 
keenly felt by more than one member to-day during the general discussion on the 
Budget. ;I/r. Chapman-. Mortimer expressed sympathy with the tax-payer, but emphasis- 
ed that this was the right time for additional taxation for the prosecution of the war. 
At the moment, he said, capitalists were making substantial profits. At the end of the 
war they might not make any profits at all, or might incur very serious losses. With 
regard to the suggestion that the deficit should be met by loans, Mr. Ohapman-Mor- 
timer said that that course would merely “postpone the evil days”. It would help the 
rich now and make the mass of the poor pay the interest on the loans ultimately. 
•Tt has been suggested by Sir Ealim Caznavi”, said Mr. Mortimer, “that the ex- 
cess I'rofits tax at the iiresent level _ is a crushing fax on new industries. I am 
afraid, he has over-looked tliat special concessions have been provided for new 
industries in the Excess Profits lax Act, and they are allowed a return of more 
than 12 per cent before their revenue is subject to excess profits tax. I, for one, 
should be very glad if I can get 12 per cent for every one hundred rupees,” There 
was n^ile scope, in spite of the Excess Profits Tax for capitalist enterprise, he 

Sardar Sant Singh emphasised that if the war must bo financed by the 
people of Indin, then the people of India rouBt have n voice in Uio control of wnr 
expenditure. Tiiis was the grievance which was responsible for the political dead- 
lock in India. In factj Baid the apeaker, with the growth of roiliUiry exiienditure 
liiere wnfl growth of military rule over India. ^ At prcfient, it was the military fulo , 
wliich was cruBhing the political life of the country. They wanted an nssuronce 
irom the iJinance Member that the money, raised by the Government would not Iw 
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used for the BggrandiBement ot some people. The Assembly had asked for the 
control of this expenditure by a committee of elected members of the House 'at the 
beginning of the war, but the Government, Sardar Sant Singh continued, did not 
pay any heed to their request. He could not understand why the request was being 
Ignored. 

Seth Baijnath Bajoria, stressing the need for popular control over Defence 
Expenditure, urged the immediate establishment of n VVar Advisory Council. Reply- 
ing to the Finance Member’s claim that the country had prospered on account of 
war, he said that though exports had risen, they were almost entirely made up of 
war material to Great Britain ; the export of other merchandise would be found to 
have fallen. Similarly, it was unjust to compare the slump prices with the present 
prices and base on it the conclusion that India was having a period of prosnerity, 
Mr. Bajoria protested against the frequent levy of additional taxation. The Finance 
Member’s motto seemed to he ‘‘Six crores, every six months.’’ Last year, it was 
matches which had attracted the attention of the Finance Member. 


Mr. Hossainbhai Lalji said that the question of questions was how the 
Government were going to get money to finance the war. "The whole thing de- 

K '.s on the terms on which the Government gets this money.’’ He asserted that 
rates of income-tax would not leave much capital for the starting of new 
industries. “A day will come when the Government will not be able to get money 
on present terms, it they continue their present policy.” Mr. Lalji advocated the 
financing ot war borrowings, as ‘‘the war was not being fought for the present 
generation only, but also for posterity.” 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, replying to the debate, dealt first with the controversy 
on the question whether war exiienditure should be financed by borrowing or by 
taxation. It was not a question, he said, on which one could hope to find agree- 
ment but there was one point to be borne in mind. In the United Kingdom, only 
about a third of the total war expenditure was met by taxation and the rest was 
met by borrowing. Supposing, he went on, that total normal expenditure in a 
country was of tire order of one hundred crores and the country was involved in a 
small war costing some additional ten crores, there was no reason why the addi- 
tional ten crores should not be met by taxation in the ordinary course. But, if the 
war budget was twice or thrice th6_ size of the normal budget, it was imiiossible to 
meet it by taxation. In the TOuditions of India to-day, he went on, tliere were 
obvious factors operating to increase the income of imiiortant taxable classes ; and 
it would be a serious dereliction of duty to refrain from levying on those classes 
taxation as n current contribution to the cost of the war. It was true that no 


fiscal machinery could be so perfect as to ensure that only those individuals who 
were able to pay were called upon so to do ; but he claimed that taxation in India 
was, for the most part, directed to the classes who might justly be called upon to 
contribute. Referring to the arguments advanced by the Federation of Indian 
Ohambers of Commerce against tlie increase in the Excess Profits Tax, the Finance 
Member commented that the case as presented by the Federation was overstated 
and that the effect on industry and business was not likely to be as serious or ns 
detrimental ns the Federation would have them believe. Referring to the remarks 
made by speakers on the effect of the doubling of the Excise duty on 
matches, Sir Jeremy Raisman said : •*! do not want at this moment, to anticipate 
what I have to .state when the Finance Bill is under discussion. I recognise that 
it is an important responsibility of the Government in relation to the tax, to 
ensure that the consumer is not exploited under the guise of increased taxation 
and some measure of price control may be necessary.” (Cheers). As regards the 
increase that had already occurred, he suggested it was not so much a question 
of exploitation by the producer as by the retail trader. Several speakers, the 
Finance Member proceeded, had in dealing with the duty on artificial silk asked for 
an assurance that the duty would be kept in force for a considerable time. In 
other words, they wanted him to convert this into a protective duty. He pointed 
out that the object of a revenue duty was to raise money, and the moment that duty 
was converted into a protective duty, it sounded the death-knell of the yield from 
it. There was no case for protection for artificial silk, yarn and thread, and in any 
case it had to be investigated in a proper manner and could not be disposed of in 
a casual way in the course of a taxation measure. In regard to the Sterling debts 
repatriation scheme, some speakers had expressed anxiety as to whether the opera- 
tions might lead to stiingency of the money market and to deflation. "Inflation 
and Deflation are words which are bandied about somewhat carelessly,” Le said 
‘•and I must confess, I find it difficult to follow the line of argument. All that i 
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can adduce is n simple commonsense argument. We ourselves will be large 
borrowers during the course of the next year or the year oftcr that. We have 
obviously an important interost in keeping money cheap. It is, therefore, not likely 
that we would so not as to make money dear cither for Industry and Commerce 
or for ourselves. That is only a matter of enlightened self-interest.’’ (Hear, hm). 
Mr. Chapman Mortimer had asked for an assurance in regard to stability of prices. 
‘T can assure him”, said the Finance Member, “that that is a matter of constant 
concern to the Government, and it is one which my honourable colleague the 
Commerce Member as well ns myself are not likely to overlook. At the same time, 
I have no doubt that members will realise that price control is not an easy matter. 
There is always the danger that intervention may do more harm than good unless 
it is very carefully thought out.” The House at this stage adjourned. 

Txoketless Travellees’ Bill (contd.) 


6th MARCH The debate on the Ticketless Travellers Bill was resumed in the 
Assembly this morning. The Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem League Party 
concentrated their attack on the provision in the Bill seeking to give power to the 
railway staff to eject a passenger found travelling in n class higher than that for 
which he holds a ticket. What was to happen to the passenger so ejected, was a 
question raised and discussed on an amendment moved by Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Maiira and supported by Sir Zia-ud-dia Ahmed, Mr Lalchand '^avalxai and 
Str Yamin Khan. They asked that the passenger so ejected should not be prevented 
from continuing his journey in the class for which his ticket was good. His 
position, they contended, would be most dillioult if the railway s^ff chose to put 
nim down at any wayside station. The power of ejection was a new one being 
given to the railway staff and it was necessary, they declared, to circumscribe it 
with proper safeguards. Sir M. Zafarulla Khan, Ijcader of the HousSj intervening 
in the debate, expressed the opinion that the apprehension was unjiislined, that tlie 
passenger ejected in the circumstances referred to by the speakers would be 
wevented by the staff from travelling in the class for which he did hold a ticket. 
There was nothing in the section which purported to vest railway servants with 
authority to deal with the passenger in that way. But in order to meet the 
apprehension, he proposed a proviso which read : "Frovided that nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to preclude a person removed from a carriage of a higher 
class from conlinuing his journey in a carriage of a class for which he holds a pass 
or ticket.” 'I'he proviso was unanimously accepted by the Opposition and passed. 
The House passed the following further amendment affecting the power of 
ejection ; — “Provided that women and children, if unaccompanied by male passengers, 
shall not be so removed except either at the station at which they first enter the 
train or at a junction or terminal station or station at the headquarters of a civil 
district and only between the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. Mr. Exaak Sait moved 
and Dr. P. N. Banerjee supported the amendment. The Bill was passed and the 
House adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Demands (contd.) 
Working of Sdpply Deft, 


6th MARCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. The 
working of the Supiily Department and the relations between the Eastern Group 
Supply Council and the Provision Offices were explained by Sir M, ZafruUa Khan 
tq-dm? in reply to a debate initiated by Sir Zia-ud~Din Ahmed on a eut motion. 
Sir Aia-ud-Din made it clear that he was not against the war efforts, but ho 
wanted that Tndias’ limited resources should be well-organized and well co-ordi- 
nated. He directed his criticism to cases of what ho regarded as too rapid pro- 
motion from one miiitary rank to another, and declared it was an insult that one 
who could not _ handle a rifle should become a Lieutenant-Colonel. The speaker 
^ticized the existing system of tenders, pleaded for constant watch by the Finance 
Department, suggested a tribunal at. tlie Secretariat of the Supply Department to 
Bsten to appeals and asked for rules providing that every person engaged in the 
Department should disclose half yearly his immoveable property, bank dcposils and 
shares. Sir M. Ttafrulla Khan disclaimed any attempt to pretend tliat there might 
not be dr was not’ room for improvement in the Departments' in various directions. 
In fact, changes were continuously effected in organizations and methods ns Im- 
provements suggested themselves. He has been hoping tliat in the debate sugges- 
tions might- come to the surface which might be worth investigating further ; and 
no was somewhat disappointed that the debate had not revealed any number of 
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Bng^eBtions of that character. With reference to the complaints of too rapid pro- 
motion, he pointed out that, generally, there was some iustification for such pro- 
motion because the Department had to expand rapidly ; but in fact only two cases 
had been brought to his notice which required consideration. He had looked into 
the matter and come to certain arrangements with the Master-General of Ordinance 
which should obviate similar cases recurring in the future. Referring to rumours 
that certain sections of the Department were not working entirely -“above board,” 
he said he too had heard rumours but he could not condemn anybody on the basis 
of rumours. If representatives of the commercial and industrial community would 
bring before him concrete cases lie would take the most drastic stejis to put them 
right. He would also guarantee that no such firm or individual would suffer any 
prejudice on account of the fact that they brought matters to his notice. Sir 
Zia-ud-Din withdrew his cut motion. 

Civil Aviation 

Sir Baza Alt moving a cut motion to discus the general policy of the Civil 
Aviation Department gave figures to prove his contention that the progress made 
in India was unsatisfactory compared to that registered in other countries. India, 
he said, only had a total of 76 aircraft up to March 31, 1939. Any one who had 
seen the fleets of commercial aircraft taken off from the great air ports of Munich, 
Hamburg and Marseilles could easily figure out for himself that from each of these 
stations more aircraft took off than India’s total. Mr. F, Tymms. Director of Civil 
Aviation, explained that because of lack of ground organization and owing to re- 
trenchment of funds, it was found necessary to start the operation of air 
services with small aircraft, without wireless and with only one crew. In 1934 
Government created a fund of Re. 19 lakhs to enable the work of improving 
ground organization to be put in band. Later in 1939, partly influenced by the 
war, further money was provided at the rate of Rs. 25 lakhs a year for a period 
of seven years for the establishment of ground organization, the underlying idea 
bein^ to meet the immediate needs of defence while building up assets for civil 
aviation. Some of that work was now in hand. Sir Raza Ali’s motion was rejected. 

Refobmb in Baldohistan 

Syed Ohulam Bhik Kairang, by a cut motion, urged the grant of provincial 
autonomy in Baluchistan. He said that this question bad been raised on other 
occasions as well, and on all those occasions Government put forward excuses. 
But he was not daunted by the Government’s attitude. There was no substance 
in the Government’s reasoning that because Quetta stood on Ealat territory it could 
not be governed under a reformed system of Government. 

7th. MARCH The Assembly rejected by 40 votes to 18 the Moslem League 
party’s cut motion moved yesterday, demanding reforms for Baluchistan. The 
Congress Nationalist party voted with Government _ against the motion, while 
Mr. Kazmi, a member of the Congress party, voted with the League party. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and Maiuvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury abstained froin 
voting. Before the vote was taken, Mr. S. M. Amy and Mr. _ Azharali spoke. Mr. 
Auey asked whether a highly developed system of responsible Government could 
safely bo introduced in a backward area like Baluchistan. He drew attention to the 
fact that the total income of the province amounted to Rs. 20 lakhs against the 
present rate of expenditure of one crore and a quarter. Reforms of tlie type 
advocated for the province would result in a great addition to expenditnre which, in 
turn, would mean an addition to the general taxpayers’ burden by way of 
subvention. Mr. Aney went on to refer to the interpretation put upon the _ motion 
by earlier speakers who had suggested the amalgamation of the province with Bind 
or the Punjab. On the mere question of introducing reforms suited to Baluchistan, 
he was in agreement with the movers but if they insisted on a larger interpretation 
they had sought to give, then he would oppose it. Mr. Azharali declared that 
Mr. Aney had misunderstood the object of the motion, which was only to place 
the people of Baluchistan on a level with other people in India. The speaker 
asBerted that what the Lloslem League opposed was not true democracy that Islam 
stood for but the democracy which the British Government attempted to impose on 
India. The House Prided and rejected the motion. 

Wae Fikancb & Wae Peopaganda 

The Moslem League Party’s motion was talked out, and the House passed on 
to the European Group’s cut motions of which the first was moved by Mr. Chapman 
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Mortimer to discnss financial policy with special reference to war finance. Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer made his observations under three heads, constitutional financial 
and economic, [t was difficult, he said, to find patience with the follies and 
futilities of tlie Congress opposition that had brought things to their present pass. 
Great financial mannatcs might continue to issue statements on the Budget and 

? ns8 resolutions outside the House, but until they realized that the place to discuss 
ndia’s financial- policy was here in this House, - until they had the courage to 
defy the ban on the Congress “high command” and challenge policies, in which, he 
said, the great majority of Hindu opinion had no faith, the outlook for responsible 
government was very poor indeed. Nor was the outlook likely to improve so long 
as the official Congress policy continued to represent the members of this House ns 
BO many marionettes dancing to a tune played outside. It was no wonder, heoaid, 
that under the present circumstancos the cry of ‘‘pnkistan” was raised. It was no 
wonder also that while on the one hand His Majesty’s Government had gone 
steadily forward ns they promised to do so, preparing the ground, in its financial 
aspect, for the next stage of constitutional advance, we saw on the other hand a 
steady backward movement in India against the whole idea of responsible govern- 
ment. S|)eaking on the financial and economic aspects, Mr, Chapman Mortimer 
expressed general agreement with the financial policy of Sir Jeremy Eaisman and 
said that the Budget revealed a policy which was in India’s best interests. 

The Finance Member referred to the suggestion that the country had fixed, 
limited taxable capacity and if Government expenditure was unlimited, then 

their loss must increase accordingly. That was not the way he looked at 
the question. Government's deficit arose from expenditure most of which 
took place in this country so that money went out of the Treasury and 

went into private pockets. That amount of money helped to create a much 
larger taxable capacity in the country. So, as Government’s expenditure increased, 
the national income increased too. That was an important thing to be borne in 
mind and if it were possible to devise an ideally perfect system of taxation, we 
ought to be able to recover for the Treasury an ever-growing sura as Treasury 
expenditure increased. That was what was happening even in India where we had 
an imperfect tax system, where there was not merely a minimum below which 
incomes were not taxed but there was a whole field of taxation such as agriculture 
which was not subject to the central tax system. Passing on to refer to the 

criticism of “the past sins of the present Government,” in the matter of war pre- 
paredness, Sir Jfirerny Eaisman considered that it went to the root of the moral 
position in this war. 

The point was that Hitler and his friends had been preparing for the "war 
for five or six years, and it was obvious that if the British Empire were even as 
strong as they were to-day 18 months ago, the whole complexion of the war would 
have been different. But unfortunately, all those in charge of policy went on hoping 
that the aggressor did not mean bnsincss. 'I'hnt was n mistake which lay on the 
shonlders of not one Government or two, and not one hundred or one thousand but 
on many millions. It was the opinion of millions of people, that nothing should 
be done on our side to precipitate the outbreak of war : and so the enemy got a 
mechanical and technical advantage. Mr. Chapman ilortmer on this suggestion 
withdrew the cut motion. 

A spirited plea for more energy and drive and more money for war propaganda 
was made by Mr. P, J. Griffiths in moving the next cut motion. He said the 
Government of India had not yet begun to treat propaganda with the seriousness 
which it deserved. Neither the Provincial Governments nor the Central Government 
had yet accepted propaganda ns a vital weapon in modern warfare, second only to 
defence.^ He comidaint^ that there were still tracts in India where no propaganda 
was being carried on, and particularly mentioned Assam in this connexion. 'The 
amount of money that the Central Government was spending, namelv, about Rs 14 
lakhs, was hopelessly inadequate to achieve any results in a population of 400,0 0, 
OOT people. Sir Hcgtnatd Maxw ll explained that. the propaganda for which the 
Government of India were providing finance was only the central aspect of the 
question. He could not say what the Provincial Governments were spending for 
uie propaganda they were conducting. Propaganda being a provincial subject, the 
Government of India could only provide the provinces with material which they 
could use, and that the Government of India were doing. That stimulus to the 
proynces had gone fairly far. Before the war,- very few provinces had their own 
^DliMty omyra, but now all of them had one and also local publicity committees, 
ine Home Member next explained how the propaganda machinery at the Centre 
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had developed, culminating in_ the creation of the Board of Information whose 
aim was to control all the publicity of the Centre through alt possible media — 
through the Press, broadcasting and films. He then explained the machinery set 
up after the commencement of the war for the use of the cinema in propaganda. 
Tnere was considerable difficulty at first in this sphere, but he was glad to say that 
news-reels were now being shown in more than half the Indian cinemas. The cut 
motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 10th. 

OOSTROL OVER DEFENCE 

loth. MARCH A reference to the political deadlock was made in the Assem- 
bly to-day when the OonCTess Nationalist Party moved two ‘cut’ motions, one 
urging the formation of a Defence Committee and the other, recruitment to the army 
from all classes and provinces. Mr. Sant Singh put forward a forceful plea for the 
appointment of an Indian Defence Member and a Defence Committee purely of an 
advisory character, with which the Defence Department could share its difficulties 
and secrets. Sir F. E. James, in efi'ect, opposed the motion, and argued that if 
what was required was more information about the activities of the Defence Depart- 
ment, then, the present Public Relations Officer, himself a journalist, was doing 
very useful work, and making available to the public detailed information about 
various Defence matters. Mr. Ogilvie said that he was sure he wonld be voicing 
the opinion of the Defence Member when he said that Hie Excellency wonld be 
most grateful for the words of welcome and tributes paid to him by the speakers. 
He said he would acquaint Hie Excellency with what the speakers had said and he 
knew that Hie Excellency would deeply appreciate the honour done to him. The 
motion was rejected without division. 

Armv Recruitment Policy 

Mr. Oovind Deshmukh moved the next cut motion to discuss "the recruitment 
to the Army, Navy and Air Forces in India.” He strongly objected to the present 
class basis of recruitment and the distinction between martial and non-martial 
classes. He declared that the distinction had been made to create prejudice and it 
was time that propaganda was used to spread the conception that the sword was 
mightier than the pen instead of the reverse. He complained that 0. P. and Berar 
had no Recruiting Centres before the war and if anyone wanted to enlist, he had to 
come all the way to Delhi at hie own expense, Mr. Ogilvie reiterated the declara- 
tion that Government did not recognise the distinction of martial and non-martial 
and what dislinction was at present observed was not immutable. He should bo the 
last person to call anyone non-martial : but on the other hand everybody would 
admit that a large and even supply of excellent military material was not readily 
obtainable from all places. It was not merely a question of physique or courage 
but of that type of character which combined boldness with caution, swift decision 
and capacity to see the weak point in the enemy, which made the true soldier. 
People of this kind could be got from all parts of the country ; in some parts they 
got more of them than in others. He went on to explain that, when in peace time 
the needs were restricted to a comparatively small Army and when it was obviously 
impossible to mingle the classes, the classes from which recruits were obtained must 
be comparatively speaking few. As the Army expanded so those classes also expan- 
ded and as Hie Excellency the Defence Memher said recently, a beginning had al- 
ready been made to break new ^ound. His Excellency had also said that break- 
ing of new ground did not mean that they threw overboard those who had served 
India so valiantly and successfully in the past. ( Cheers. ) No reply was given, and 
the motion was rejected without a division. 

War Allowances to Govt. Pensioners 

Mr. N. M. Joshi by a ‘cut’ motion raised a debate on grievances of Govern- 
ment employees, with particular reference to the demand for compensation on 
account of a rise in the coat of living. Mr. Joshi said that some sections of indus- 
trial workers had got increases but in the case of Government employees nothing 
bad been done. It was reported that the Central Government proposed to give 
some grain compensation to their employees in Provinces where Provincial Govern- 
ment employees had been allowed such compensation. He asked the Government 
of India to follow one policy and stick to it. He also asked them to accept the 
Bau Committee's recommendations and set a good example to the provinces by 
applying those recommendations in the Centrally-administered areas. Government, 
ho said, should also consider the question of those getting a little more than inferior 
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Bervanta but not sufficient to maintain families. He referred to those 
getting up to Eb. 100. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member said that the' 
Government of India’s proposals to apply to Central Government employees jn the 
Provinces the dearness allowance granted by Provincial Governments to their em- 
ployees had been placed before the Standing Finance Committee and in that Com- 
mittee there was remarkable unanimity of opinion on those proposals. A number 
of Provincial Governments had already published their schemes, and they were 
quite well known to the Government servants affected. It was true that several of 
these schemes bad not yet come into operation for the simple reason that they 
■were based on a criterion that had not yet materialised, that is, the cost of living 
as measured by the price of staple food grains had not risen to n point at which 
Provincial Governments considered that any compensation whatever was- called 
for. The Finance Member expressed strong agreement with that point of view. 
The cut motion was rejected without division. 

Govt.’b Eepbessite Policy 

Mr. Katmi, moving a ‘out’ motion, sought to discuss the “repressive policy”^ 
of the Government. He declared that Government were using immoral means to 
crush a moral revolt. The speaker went on to give instances in which he alleged 
a satyagrahi aged sixty-five years had been sentenced six times already, and 
Government had interfered with elections to this House by arresting Congressmen 
who stood ns candidates, and releasing them after elections were over. He referred 
to cases in which satyagrahi prisoners hod been put in fetters and handcuffs ■while 
being removed from one place to another, and one prisoner, Mr. Qarg of Ajmer, 
who was in frail health, nad been given flour-grinding and in doing that work 
fainted. He suggested to the Home Member to shout the Congress slogan, get 
himself arrested, and put in jail, and then he would be in a position to understand 
what the satyagrahis suffered in jail. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member characterising the debate as a confusing 
disouasion, declared that ha did not exactly know what case he was called upon 
to meet. Ho could disentangle three main objects underlying the motion. Firstly 
the mover and Mr. Joshi wanted that civil liberties ought to be allowed to the 
extent of permitting conscientious objectors to say what they liked regardless of 
the effect. The object of the Defence of India Act, said the Home Member, 
according to its preamble, was “to provide for special measures to ensure public 
safety and interests and the defence of British India.” The Government were in- 
terpreting it in the highest interests of the country. The rules which the Govern- 
ment were authorised to frame under the Defence of Indio Act were rules for 
securing the defence of British India, public safety, maintenance of public order, for 
efficient prosecution of the war or maintaining supplies aud the services of India. 
In other words, the Defence of India Act was not primarily a penal enactment, 
but it recognised the fact that, in time of war and national emergency, liberties 
of the ordinary citizens had to be circumscribed in certain directions. That point 
had in an earlier session been stressed by the Leader of the House who gave the 
aesurance_ that Government should regard themselves as guardians of those rights 
Bofar as it was possibie. The Home Member gave the nesurance to the House 
that, in all matters connected with the Defence of India Act, the Government 
wore fully eonscious of their responsibilities. “I must repeat that no assurance 
haB_ ever been given that the Eules would not be used against any form of activi^ 
designed to impede successful prosecution of the war,” declared Sir Eeginald, Sir 
Eeginald next dealt with the treatment of satyagrahis, the second object underlying 
the motion. He said that _ the total number of persons actually undergoing im- 
prisonmMt under all sections of the Defence of India Eules on February 1, 1911. 
was 3,094 in the whole of India, _Of thie number, about 2,042 were convicted 
in connection with the civil disobedience movement. “These are the persons who 
have actually invited Government to arrest them. When a person asks to be 
anested, am I doing repression 7 (Laughter.) If we do not anrest a satyagrahi, 
then we am regarded nB_ unsympathetic.” The Home Member next gave soma 
satyagrahis made it a grievance that they had not been arrested, 
A bidi -maker of Bihar was now on the road to Delhi walking three and a half 
imles a day imploring the local police to arrest him. (Laughter) {Sir F. E. James 
ixe mOT get hero next session.” (renewed laughter). Another case was that of a 
iT “ satyagrahi in Madras who was almost illiterate. She did not know 
doing. She gave her age to bo 19. But she appeared considerably 
younger, in court, when she was asked to cross examine a prosecution ■witness, 
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she did not understand what was crosB-examination and began shouting slogans. 
To the Magistrate she admitted that she did not nnderstand the slogans and told 
him that the present 'war was between Britain and Poland (laughter). 

Referring to the third object of the mover, . the Home Member assured the Eonse 
that no distinction was being made between satyagrahis and other prisoners in the 
matter of classification. All were being classified according to their status and 
mode of life before their arrest. The Government of India had informed the Pro- 
vincial Governments that satyagrahis were eligible for “A” class. A good many of 
them were getting “A” class, he added. The Home Member opposed the motion 
which was rejected. 

The guillotine was applied at 6 p. m. and all the demands were voted. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance BilIj 

11th. MARCH : — ^The Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Abdul Halim Oaznavi, who took part in the debate, pleaded for 
revision of the Port Trust Acts in the interests of Indians, while Sardar Sant 
Singh, in a vigorous speech, criticised the working of the Defence of India Act. Sir 
Yamin Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper control over 
expenditure, ana that the country’s trade was in general contracting and its wealth 
decreasing. He objected to the increased surcharge on small incomes. Men with 
an income of Es. 2,000 a year were now spending more because of the increased 
cost of living. The increased surcharge should, therefore, have been put on higher 
incomes, such as Es. 10.000 or Es. 15,000 and the Finance Member should have 
imposed the excess profits tax_ on incomes of Es. 20,000, instead of Es. 

40,000 as at present. People with these incomes could afford to pay, unlike 
those getting Es. 2,000 a year ; and, be said, if hie suggestions were accepted, 
the yield, in terms of revenue, would probably? be the same as the Finance Member 
tried to get by his present proposals. Referring to the doubling of the duty on 
matches. Sir Yamin Khan said that the day after the Budget proposals were pre- 
sentedj he sent bis servant to all the shops in New Delhi and waa informed that 
the pnce per box had gone up to one anna. Sir Yamin Khan said that it might 
be poBsihle if he purchased from the factories direct but not from ’ retail dealers. , 
He suggested that if the Finance Member had before announcing the new taxes 
taken the local authorities into his confidence, then any rise in price above what 
was justified by the new duties could have been prevented. He also suggested that 
instead of matches the Finance Member should have chosen a luxury, like cigarettes, 
on which to put an increased duty. He expressed the Muslim League Party’s dis- 
satisfaction with the Government's policy of trying to please a party which could 
not be pleased and ipmoring another party which was ready and willing to co- 
operate. jSe said the Muslim League Por^ had decided to lodge their protest 
against this policy by opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Accordingly he 
opposed the motion. 

Mr. J.Samsay Scott dealt mainly with the Eond and Rail transport systems, 
which he called the Siamese twins, and asked the Communications Member to give 
an assurance that ho was co-ordinating the two and that he bad the power to do so. 
He asked for equality of treatment for the two, and said that both were equally 
necessary for India’s development. He reminded the Finance Member that although 
this year he had received a wonderful return from the Railway twin, there had 
been a year, when he had reveived nothing, while the Eond twin brought in a steady 
revenue every year, which the speaker believed to be Es. 12 crores from excise and 
customs on such articles as petrol, motor cars, tyres and tubes, paints, varnishes, 
etc. The member referred to the shortage of wagons and of engine power on cer- 
tain railways, and said that, in spite of it, there was a desire to restrict long- 
distance traffic by road. This, he considered a dog in the manger policy. After 
calling attention to the change in transport policy in the United Kingdom since 
the war began, he said that he would not like to see anything done now which 
would circumscribe road transport facilities and long distance traffic. Ho empha- 
sised the need for maintaining roads in proper repair ”, otherwise, he said, new road 
building programmes would have to include large reconstruction schemes. Ho asked 
the Government to get reports of the position from each province, and added that 
the question was of the utmost and immediate importance, for we might be faced 
with the position that our war effort was paralysed by a breakdown or interruption 
of out slender Railway commimications. He also dealt with the duty on artificial 
Bilk yams, and urged a counter-balancing . duty on art silk piece-goods, 
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Sir Andrew Clow explained that he had not the power to co-ordinate Road 
and Rail syateras. Owing to the conatitntionnl poaition, he anid, there waa no 
authority that had co-ordinating control over road and rail. Ihe Motor Vehicles 
Bill, aa introduced in the House, might have gone a conaidernble distance in that 
direction, but the House must remember that it was modified considerably in the 
Assembly, and the Central Government was left with very little power in that 
respect. He said that Railways would not follow a dog in the manger policy, and 
added that the advent of the war had changed circumstances, and that if the present 
conditions continued, we might find that both road carriers and railways had ns 
much as they could to manage. “We have recently been making an experiment 
on the North-Western Railway,” he said, “by co-operating with road traffic com- 
panies to provide an efficient road tratsport. That, I think, is the better line, a 
line which, if pursued, may enable both road and Railways to eliminate the more 
dangerous forms of competition, such as putting down rates and fares to a Jevel 
which for the road interests involves serious danger.” “War”, be went on "waS' 
bringing new problems, and it was very far from the desire of the Government 
of India to curtail facilities for the public either on the roads or Railways.” He 
made it clear that the Road Fund was intended primarily for new developments 
and Government had tried their best to limit grants to new work, although in 
moments of weakness, funds had been given for repair and maintenance. . The 
whole question, he said, was expected to be discussed by the Transport Advisory 
Council and before that, the Standing Committee on Roads would be consulted. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohaztiavi, in the course of a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, asked for three assurances ’ First, that the Government oi India would 
only enter into such commitments as were justifiable from the point of view of 
Indian interests and for Indian Defence ; second, that the Government would take 
the Indian public into confidence regarding the manner in which the total 
expenditure on Defence was shared between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government ■, and third, that the Government would satisfy Indian 
public opinion that the expenditure debited to India was incurred primarily to 
safeguard Indian interests. He wanted the Finance Member also to bear in mind 
that, at any rate, the non-recurring part of the Defence expenditure should, to a 
, reasonable extent, be met by borrowing rather than by imjTOsing further burdens 
on the already heavily burdened tax-payer. Sir Abdul Halim quoted from the 
observations made by Sir William Meyer, Finance Member, in 1915, in support of 
his contention that additional taxation would only be justified to meet expenditure 
of B_ permanent character. War expenditure, he said, was of a temporary and 
special character, and should, therefore, be met by borrowing, the burden of which 
would properly be spread over a number of years and would be shared by posterity 
who, no leas than the present generation, was benefited by our Defence measures. The 
speaker then went on to criticise the excess profits tax, which, he said, was likely 
to incapacitate the industries now being built up from forming reserves out of 
which they could meet the slump that must come with tbe end of the present war. 
The speaker also deprecated the way in which tbe Calcutta Port Trust, with its 
preponderance of European members, had decided not to assist an Indian firm in 
establishing a shipbuilding yard at CalcuUn, with the result that Vizagapatnm was 
chosen by that firm. He demanded a revision of the Port Trust Act m Calcutta 
where out of the 19 members, it could be said 15 members were Europeans and 
only four Indians elected to represent Indian industries, whereas taking the share 
of the trade of the different communities, be found that out of tbe total trade of 
Rs. 130 crores 38 was controlled by Indian Chambers of Commerce and 26 by 
Muslim Chambers of Commerce and the balance, though nominally in the name of 
British firms, was almost entirely .on account of Indian dealers, because the 
Lancashire industry, for instance, would not deal directly with Indian merchants 
who must, therefore, get their orders executed through British firms in Calcutta. 
The constitution of the Port Trust, he declared, represented an example of 
discrimination against which the 'British people in India themselves wanted 
safeguards in the Act. Ho asked that the Port Trust Acts, which were half a 
century old, should now be knocked on the head. 

^'dar Sant Singh then went on to interpret the Homo Member’s speech 
yesterday as containing an assurance that the Defence of India Rules would only 
be used to deal with activities iikely to impede war effort. Ho asked whether the 
smpplng of the Guru" Goblnd Eingh Day procession in Sorgodha and the arrest of 
^ persons in •'that connection were in conformity with that assurance. Had the 
Home Juember abdicated his position as member In charge of Law and Order in 
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India 1 Gthenviae why was the Defence of India Act being need against every form 
of activity ? ILe Punjab Government, he said, had issued a communique under 
that Act banning all processions. Did that not amount to curbing all political 
activity in the Province ? Bardnr Sant Singh also commented on the speech 
recently made by Sir Douglas Young in Lynllpur, and proceeded to allege that 
Sir Douglas on December 9 issued an order that Indian Judges should no longer 
try cases under the Defence of India Act. Indian Judges, both Hindu and 
Muslim, resisted this order with all their might and after a good deal of 
correspondence, the matter was going upto His Majesty the King. Sardar Sant 
Singh said that the Leader of the House, if he liked, could go down to Lynllpur 
and make enquiries to satisfy himself of the truth of his statements. The speaker 
added that the present relations between Sir Douglas Young and Indian Judges 
were so bad that there was a complete boycott, lie asserted that the Defence of 
India Act was being used to suppress legitimate religious activities also : and the 
Sikhs had taken the strongest possible exception to this through the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Committee. Ho demanded the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Defence of India Act. He was so sure of his ground that 
he was prepared to accept the verdict of a Committee, composed of a majority of 
ofiBcials and presided over by an official. 

Dr. B. D. Dalai referred to the heavy expenditure on detenus and said that 
the expenditure could be saved by ending the political deadlock. He was suggesting 
methods of solving the deadlock, when the Assembly adjourned till March 14. 

14th. MARCH : — ^In the Assembly to-dav, the second day of the general dis- 
cussion on the Budget, Mr. Navalrai Baid. that the doubling of the duty on 
matches would operate harshly on the cottage industry. The Government, in fact, 
recognised this when in 1934 they allowed a rebate to the cottage indust^ on the 
original rate of excise duty. Ho suggested that as the excise duW was being doubl- 
ed, the rate of rebate should also ue doubled. He urged the Central Government 
to use their powers of supervision to see that the Provincial Governments enforced 
the Defence of India Rules in the proper spirit. 

Mr. Mahomed Azhar AH advocated the flotation of internal loons to finance 
war expenditure and said that India was capable of giving lavishly. At the same 
time ho asked highly paid officials to forego a great part of their emoluments. Re- 
trenchment and economy, he said, should be the two principal governing policies 
at a time like the present. He dwelt at length on the treaty relations of His 
Majesty’s Government with Oudh and declared that the British tlovernment had no 
right to throw the burden of further taxation on the people of Gudfa. The Viceroy, 
he asserted, was incompetent to legislate for Oudh or impose taxation on that 
territory. “The fact,” he said, “is that I represent the Province of Oudh”. 

Mr. Owilt visualised a possible unfavourable trade balance after the present 
war was over and suggested one remedy, namely, a service of highly trained Trade 
Commissioners. India in the past Mr. Qwilt went on, had appointed Trade Com- 
missioners at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, and Mombasa and was 
appointing them in Australia and South America. But the mere appointment of 
Trade Commissioners would not be sufficient. He suggested that India should set 
a standard of Trade Commissioners not frequently to be found, those with a 
thorough grounding in the interpretation of economic data and a capacity to under- 
stand Dusinessmen, thdr methods and the problems which faced them. They should 
also be students who had adequate training in economics, a knowledge of one 
European language other than English, and Accountancy. He asked what machi- 
nery existed for co-ordinating the work of Trade Gommissioners already in 
existence. 

Mr. Nauman, raising the question of Muslim grievances in the matter of 
representation in the Services, strongly urged that not only should the 25 per cent 
reservation be maintained^ as regards personnel, but care should be taken to see that 
the percentage was maintains as rg^ards the_ emoluments given to them. He 
complained that in the matter of promotion. Muslims had not received a fair deal 
and he wanted to know what was the reason for the small number of Mussalmans 
in the top posts. Was it that inefficient Muslims were recruited, or was it that 
there was some defect in the administration which stood in the way of Muslims ? 
After asserting that the political deadlock in the country was not the responsibility 
of the Muslim League, Mr. hJauman went on to declare that no sacrifice had been 
made by the I, 0. S. which was the steel frame. They should have imposed a 
■cut on their stdaries. 
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Zfaulana Zafar Ali said that the deadlock 'in the country was a greater 
calamity than the war in Europe. To a certain extent, it was correct to accuse the 
British Governifaent of having created the deadlock, but the chief share of the 
blame attached to us. The story of our differences tvas a painfnl one,- ho tvent 
on. It reminded him of the story of two brothers, who had been left a magnificent 
mansion to divide between themselves. The elder brother, who had the characteristio 
idlosyncracies of Mahatma Gandhi, said to the younger, who 'was somewhat like 
Mr. Jinnah (Laughter), “From the floor to the top of the bouse is mine, and from 
the top of the house to the highest heaven is yours.” (More Laughter.) The scheme 
of Pakistan, ho proceeded, was a plain and simple one. It is the only remedy for 
India’s troubles. When the Muslims saw what was happening in Orissa. United 
Provinces, Bihar and other Provinces, in which the Congress had the upper hand, 
they caine to the_ conclusion that there was no hope for them so long as there 
was an irresponsible Centre and under that Provinces in which the interests of 
minorities went unprotected. 


15th. MARCH i—Maulana Zafarali, resuming his speech to-day, gave a lengthy 
exposition of the ideas underlying Pakistan and said that what Muslims wanted was 
a region in which they could develop spiritually, mentally and morally, unhampered 
by laws which were fundamentally opposed to Islamic conceptions. The Sharda 
Act and the law of limitation wore, he said, two examples of un-Islamie laws, 
Under the latter law, a mosque which was in a non-Muslim’s possession for 
twelve years became the property of the non-Muslim. Shahidganj, bo said, was 
dismantled under the protection of British bayonets, but under God's law of 
compensation a thousand churches, he read the other day, had been destroyed by 
those "scientific savages”, the Nazis. The British, he hoped, would now appre- 
ciate the state of mind of the Muslims when their mosques were pulled down. 
Muslims, nevertheless, did not want to embarrass the British Government in their 
present ralamity and they were, therefore, prepared to postpone the realisation of 
toeir object pf Pakistan till the war was over. Eeferring to the Finance Bill, 
he said that if the Congress were in the House, Hindus and Muslims would have 
joined hands and made an eflective demonstration against the Bill. 

Sir S'. P. Mody in a racy and vigorous specM lasting about, half on hour, 
Mvered a great number of financial and i^litical questions. He said that the 
Finance Member’s transaction relating to the repatriation of the sterling debt 
deserved to be commended ( cheers ), but he asked for information whether this 
was the right time for repatriating the debt on such a heavy scale and whether the 
tr^saction could not have been done earlier with greater advantage to the country. 

( iiear, hear ). Bir Homi went on to express the opinion that direct taxation could 
not go much further ; the country had had a great deal more of direct taxation 
toan inairret dunng the last few years, and that process could not go on endlessly. 
He acensM the Governinent and many in the Legislature also of lack of "clear-out 
courage to face the political issues bound up with the question of tapping those 
vast fields of indirect taxation at present left untapped. He commented on the 
unhappy spectacle of most of the moneys raised in the provinces and in the 
t^ntre being devoted to objects which did not promote the moral and material 
strength of the country. Whatever the necessity for military or civil expenditure, 
share of the revenues was being devoted to nation-building 
activitire._ While taxation increased, the moral and material position of the country 
Qia not improve port passu. Referring to the duty on artificial silk yarn, ho said 
toousands of power and handlooms in this country which would ho 
auectea by the increase without earning a corresponding benefit. If the duty was 
merely for revenue purposes, then let the Finance Member halve the increase, put 

additional anna on imports of artificial silk fabrics. It - 
industry which was widespread in the country 
f P^'ol^sc^d. Sir Homi said ho did not cavil at the increase in the excess 
wnro j Finance Member to take steps to see that in no case 

l-u f u out of the war, whether directly or Indircct- 

1 j safeguards introduced in the E. P. T. Act many 

tn wanted instructions to be issued that in no cnee 

ntiPTYinf concern s profits arose from causes unconnected with the war would an 
of thfSo ^ those profits simply because they happened to bo in excess 

was vnini t Bisndard period. Sir Homi Mody said that if the Finance Member 
it wa^an^im™^,. 1 *'? l^onds on profits not arising from the war 

Immoral taxation. He quite realised tho difiiculty of distinguishing the 
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two Beta of profits, but it was feasible to establish the distinction and so long as 
the principle was recognised that it was war profits which were to be taxed, the 
Central Board of Revenue had resources to find out what were war profits and 
whnt were not. As regards the yield from the tax, he had once offered to under- 
write the whole of it for Es. 3 crores •, but that was not accepted. He was now pre- 
pared to underwrite it for six crores and even nine crores (Laughter). As regards the 
matches duty he said that if it had been fixed at twelve annas, then boxes containing 
forty stick, — which comprised the bulk of those sold commonly, — could be sold 
at two for three quarters of anna. But if the Finance Member insisted on the 
duty, of full one rupee, be should arrange, in consultation with the trade, that 
different units might be evolved so that the consumer who bought one or two 
boxes at a time might not be unduly penalised. 

Dr. P. N. Barter jee suggested that a fifty-five ratio would be the correct 
division between the burden on the present generation and the burden on posterity 
for financing war expenditure. Ha welcomed Government’s decision witn regard 
to repatriation of a substantial part of the country’s external obligations ; but he 
declared that the decision was not arrived at in order to help India but was bene- 
ficial to India only incidentally. 

Mr. Hoosainbhai Lalji r&rred to the argument that the larger the Govern- 
ment expenditure the greater the national income and taxable cimacity of the people. 
He said that that mignt be true of other countries but not of India where a large 
proportion of the Government expenditure was taken out of the country by British 
employees of the Government and also by British and other foreign commercial 
interests. Mr. Hoosainbhai Lalji criticized the Government’s policy relating to the 
export trade. He said that a Japanese got every facility to export articles from 
India to hie country, but an Indian had to depend on British banks to finance him, 
on foreign ships to carry his products, and on foreign insurance companies to 
insure his goods. "After the last war, the British became agents of German ship- 
ping companies and of German insurance and banking firms. I want to know 
whether the same thing will happen after this war.” He then referred to the 
Swedish match combine in India. He said that the moment protection was given 
to the match industry, the foreigner came out to India with his factories and 
succeeded in catting down all Indian competition. To-day, he contiolled the match 
indust^ in India and had taken steps to see that no match machinery was sold 
to Indians, He got all the advantage of protection, designed to promote Indian 
industry in the interests of India. If the Government could run the Railways, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Deparment and salt and opium works, why not the match 
industry which alone, he estimated, would bring in Es. 3i crores per year. In 
this connexion he stressed the need for controlling profiteering in matches. 

Mr. Ohulam Bhik Nairang, speaking on the census operations, referred to the 
debate in the House on the cut motion on the subject and expressed surprise that 
the Government did not give any assurance that they would in a spirit of serious- 
ness and responsibility, look into the complaints made in the course of the debate. 
Instead of any such assurance, the House was treated by the Government spokes- 
man to a most edifying homily on the great demonstration of public spirit India 
had made on the occasion of the census. Mr. Nairang went on to refer to a letter 
received from the Premier of Bengal alleging that for months past an extensive 
and intensive campaign bad been carried on to spread the impression that the 
census was for the purpose of recruiting every able-bodied male for the war. 
Moslems being illiterate, were reluctant in many cases to give particulars to 
the census enumerators. The result, he said, was that the figures of Moslems had 
been deflated by a million and a half while the Hindu figures had been inflated 
by about 200,000 in Calcutta alone. The House then adjourned till the 17th, 

17tb MARCH Sir Cowasji Jehangir further elaborated the arguments in 
favour of borrowing to meet the deficit. He gave a number of figures to prove 
that the amount of the deficit met from loans in England was 116 per cent of the 
revenue as compared to the corresponding figure in India of 7f per cent of the 
revenue. Thus, the deficit met from loans in England was fourteen times that in 
India. The comparative result was that while in England the Defence Budget had 
risen eight times more than in India, the deficit financed out of loans was fourteen 
times more in England than in India. India was thus paying out of loans for her 
war effort 44 per cent less than England, Sir Cowasji quoted further figures and 
pointed out that the Government’s cash balance with the Reserve Bank on March 
31, 1940, was Es. 20,25 crores, which rose on February 28, 1941 to Es. 32,5 crores. 
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Thifl TvnB a rise of Es. 12.25 crores. Thus Es. 8.33 crores utilis^ to redace 
Treasury Bills plus Es. 12,25 crores, being the extra cash balance, making Es. 20.58 
crores, must have been the result of excess borrowing, 'lliere must, he said, be 
some explanation how the Government meant to utilise all this money outside war 
expenditure, when at the same time it insisted on extra taxation. He contended 
that extra taxation was not necessary. Government had the money to pay the 
whole of the deficit of Es. 20 crores. It was rashly contended that meeting more 
fcf the deficits out of loans would only be postponing the evil day. It was admitted 
that some portion of the deficit - must be met from loans. To that extent the 
twstponement of the evil day was agreed to. It was only a question of the propor- 
tion between loans and taxation. He contended it was not postponing the evil 
day, but it was certainly spreading the burden over two or more generations _ instead 
of making the present generation bear the whole burden. In a war like this 
anybody who contended that the present generation should bear the whole burden 
must be out of his senses. 

Sir Ramawami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, made a number of announcements. Among tliese were a proposal to 
set up a central advisory committee on sugar; an inter-departmental committee 
to plan the readjustment of industries and inaustrial labour to meet conditions 
which must come with the restoration of peace ; a small committee to survey the 
situation with regard to gaps in the industrial fabric and report to Government 
from month to month ; machinery to examine during the period of protection 
whether the progress of protected industries was in accordance with the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations and whether any revision of the quantum of protection, 
either in_ the upward or in the downward direction, was necessary. 
He also said _he_ was prepared to examine whether it was possible to turn Indian 
Trade Gommissioners in different parts of the world into a self-contained service, 
BO ^t their experience might not be frittered away. He uttered a note of warning 
against industries, protected or otherwise, frittering away their resources now, and 
asserted that all the resources which they could accumulate now would be necessary 
to meet post-war conditions and if it was found that industries had not dispensed 
their profits wisely now, no Government would be justified in giving them help, if 
they were in difliculties after the war. He appealed to incuistrial magnates to 
contribute liberally to the funds of the Scientific and Industrial Ecsearch Board 
and said he was prepared to open a fund for the purpose. Eeplyiug to critics of 
the Meek-Gregory Mission to the United States, the Commerce Member explained 
that on the information given by the Mission about America’s plan to build up 
stock piles of mica, an agreement had been entered into between India and the 
Unitra States whereby very large quantities of mica would be sent from India to 
America. On that one commodity, the expenses of the Mission had been met a 
thousand-fold, said the Commerce Member, 

'Jhe Commeree Member began by uttering a note of warning against slogans, 
such as ‘TnduBtrialise or perish," which he said embodied an extremism of thought. 
He oommeuded the wisdom of those who adopted the policy of discriminating 
protection for key industries but, he said, protection and yet more protection was 
not the panacea for all the country’s economic ills, nor was the slogan of economic 
nationm self-sufficiency to be blindly adopted. It must be remembered that other 
coun tries also might have the same slogan, and it was the pursuit of this ideal of 
self-sufficiency that had brought on the war. Further, industrial nations during 
the iMt ten yearn had suddenly found deficiencies in their agriculture and had 
started on a policy of agricultural development while agricultural countries had 
Btartra on the path of industrialisation. But at the end of the war there would 
be other forces at work, a more chastened frame of mind would prevail and ha 
believed that the call would come to India to make a contribution to the world 
elTort that would be made for a greater and more scientific adjustment of the 
resources of the different parts of the world. For that we must prepare ourselves, 

Bald. A balanced adjustment between agriculture and industry should be brought. 
Ho wM against the _ extreme nationalism that insisted that everything possible 
14 - V ® rosde in India and that trade should bo made in India and that trade 
ou 14 5 ° on on a system of one-way traffic. If India’s agricultural products 

^.114 outside India— as they must even after all the industrialisation 

poBBibi^lbat market could not be found unless wo were prepared to allow room for 
TO^rted commodities. This was a point which was apt to be lost sight of and it 

against the principle that we should industrialise 
in iniB country, paying little r^ard to the agricnltoral products which must find a 
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market abroad. Proceeding to refer to the problem of export of surplus raw pro- 
ducts, the Commerce Member said, he was happy to state that with refeience to 
several commodities the problem of disposal was not ns serious as he had once 
thought. Thanks to the work of the Supply and the Defence Departments, more 
and more raw products were being consumed in the country. He referred in this 
connection particularly to wheat, cotton and rice. Alluding to sugar, he said that 
practically all the Governments had now accepted the principle that a flat rate 
should be paid to cultivators during' the whole season, and a bonus should be paid 
on the basis of profits actually derived by the industrialist from the sale of sugar. 
All the replies from the interests concernea had uot yet been received regarding 
the proposal to form a Central Advisory Sugar Committee; but he hoped that such 
a committee would be formed.^ The idea was to have a body predominantly consis- 
ting of representatives of provincial and states’ governments with a small representa- 
tion for sugar-cane producers and the mill industry. The Commerce Department, he 
went on, hod been seriously thinking of the problem of the essential difiference between 
production in pence time and production in war time and of the certainty that imme- 
diately peace came, all the industries atttuned to war purposes must readjust themselves, 
and a large number of technical men in the industries would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. Plans must be made now to meet that situation. In the Commerce Department, 
the economic Adviser to the Government of India had been at work for some 
months on the possibilities of readjusting industries and industrial labour and it 
was the Commerce Member’s hope that examination on a wider scale than at 
present would shortly be taken in hand by means of an inter-departmental com- 
mittee. He also hoped that that committee would get the benefit of the knowledge 
and advice of industrial magnates in connection with the preparation of the plan 
for the future. 

It had been suggested that the Government’s expenditure on Public Works 
might not be undertaken now when technical labour was abundantly employed 
otherwise, but that such expenditure then might assist in the solution of the prob- 
lem of surplus technical personnel. It might also be that private individuals could 
help by postponing their building schemes till after the war, so that they could 
benefit by the availability of trained technical men. The Commerce Member made 
it clear that whatever their plan now was it would require constant re-examination. 
There was nothing static about it. It was true that at present there were gaps in 
the industrial development. The instance has been me dioned of the absence of 
the production of eyelets and shoelaces to complete the boot-making industry. 
He had been thinking over the problem and had been considering whether the 
time had not come when a kind of survey might not be made to find out the 
gaps caused by the absence of small industries, as a result of which big industries 
got thrown out of gear. The Roger Commission had made a survey of the indus- 
trial position, and he was having the question examined whether it was necessary 
to have a small committee to survey the situation and report to the Government 
from month to month instead of having an elaborate survey. 

Referring to the suggestion made for the setting up of machinery for bringing 
about tariff reform, which was more speedy in its work than the Tariff Board, 
the Commerce Member said ho would examine the question later. The suggestion 
had also been made that while protection was granted by Government on the 
recommendation of a Tariff Hoard, there was no machinery to examine during the 
period of protection whether the industry concerned was carrying on according to 
the recommendations of the Board and whether any change in the quantum of 
protection was called for. He was prepared to have that question examined at the 
proper time. He went on to mention a number of small industries which had 
come into existence on account of the war, such as, drugs and chemicals — more 
than seventy per cent of India’s requirements were being produced in the country — 
the manufacture of surgical instruments, boots, and shoes, and canning. 

Giving a word of caution to industrialists, the Commerce Member said that 
while industry had found opportunities of expansion which were not there before 
the war, there was a responsibility resting on industry and industrialists to look 
to the future. If they frittered away their resources now, they would find themselves 
in a difficult position after the war, whatever the Government then in power. 

After the war, the position would be such that the starving millions in 
Europe would find it necessary to get most of our new raw products and the 
sufferings of the agriculturist now would to some extent be then compensated ; 
but exactly the contrary would be the case with regard to manufactured goods. 
Released from the war effort, the industries would turn out eheap goods which 
25 
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would invade our markets. Onr induBtiialists must therefore have something to 
fail bock npon at that time, and all the resources they could accumulate now 
would be necessary for them. 

Sir F. E, James was glad that the Government of India were appointing 
overseas representatives in several countries. He hoped that the question of appoin- 
ting such representatives in Oeyion, Burma and Malaya would not be overlooked. 
There were already India’s representatives in these countries but their duties were 
cirourasoribed to dealing with questions of population. _ He suggested that their 
functions might be widened to include all matters relating to trade and commerce. 
Sir Frederick said that some people had thought that the speeches of the members 
of the European Group had not been marked by criticism of the Finance Member’s 
proposals. Some had suggested that Mr. Ohapman-Mortimer had almost acted ns 
a Parlimentary Secretary to the Finance Member in defending his ease. Sir 
Frederick said that there was justification for that because the Finance Member’s 
case was a good one. But there was in the European community a note which had 
not been given fuil expression to. That was the problem of private and public 
expenditure. They realised that it was extremely diflicult for a secular government 
to give a satisfactory lead in the matter of private expenditure, But their demand 
related not only to private expenditure but also to public expenditure — expenditure 
concerning not only the Central Government on matters directly connected with 
war, but also the expenditure of the provincial governments and or those authorities 
which were functioning without legislative control or scrutiny. 

The speaker preferred taxation to loan for financing. ‘Tf loans reach_ more 
than a certain proportion of the revenues which are required for the prosecution of 
the war,” he said, ‘‘then in my view, the finances of India being ns they are to-day, 
a distinct injustice would be done to the future. That is why I should like perso- 
nally to see for greater reliance on taxation for war purposes. But in order to 
understand the policy of the Finance Member, the House must appreciate the 
political background.’’ Heferring to the present political situation, Sir Frederick 
said : To-day the policies of the major political parties are aiming or have already 
aimed a vital blow at the settled policy of successive British Governments for the 
last twenty-five years with regard to India. What is that settled policy ? First 
of all, the achievement of the orpanic and constitutional unity of India as a 
whole ; secondly, the establishment in this country of representative institutions on 
a democratic basis.” The House at this stage adjourned. 

18th. MARCH : — Eesuming his unfinished speech to-day Sir Frederick James 
referred to the observations made by Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru at the recent Bombay 
Conference and to his suggestion that for the solution of India's difficulties 
there should be personal contact between representatives of Britain and India, 
and said that such contact between representatives of Britain and India was 
necessary. That contact should be made not in India but in England. The 
Government of India should, the speaker said, send someone with undoubted 
authority, patriotism and integrity and with a capacity for presenting an objective 
view of the country and at the same time enjoying confidence of the British people. 
Such a person was the Lender of the House. In the meantime ns long ns the dead- 
lock continued, it wns the duty of all to carry on, seizing every opportunity to guide 
and to educate Indian public opinion. It was possible to mobilize a surpnsing 
amount of support even for the present Executive. The Oommander-in-Ohtef by 
his speeches and imaginative touches witliin a short time had won for himself and 
his department a remarkable degree of support and interest. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed added his own slogan to the many that he said had been 
referred to by earlier speakers, such ns “why pay debts during the war ?” and 
why not meet the entire deficit by a loan ?” His slogan was “ive should pay what 
we can pay : the balance be left to future generations. Ho referred to the difficulty 
of maintaining a proper proportion between taxation and borrowing, and said that 
if the war eXMnditure continued to increase, the proportion of borrowing would 

mcrease. _ But it must be remembered that as Government expenditure increa- 
sed. the_ national income also increased and within the taxable capacity of the 
people. Sir Ziauddin added that an atteimit should be made to determine the maxi- 
® capacity of the country. He pointed out that in determining this it 
*'1 mind that, in audition to all the taxes being paid, there was in 
i uia an invisible tax, that is to say the expenditure incurred by every employed 
r>f supporting a number of unemployed relations. This was a form 

0 tax unknown in European countries. Ho referred to an estimate which put the 
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burden o£ this tax in India at between five and ten annas in the rupee. The speaker 
alluded to the Commerce Member’s defence of the Meek-Gregory Report, and said 
any person of commonsense would have known that a country embarking on a 
programme of increased mnnitions production would require mica. Sir Ziauddin 
maintained that it was not necessary to send a mission to America to find this out. 

Sir Ziauddin advocated an excise duty on textile and iron and steel industries 
which, he said, were at present in n prosperous state and could therefore easily bear 
the burden. Emphasizing the importance of fixing prices of staple commodities, the 
speaker suggested that wider powers in this matter should be given to local authori- 
ties and district magistrates. He also suggested that where cotton dealers made more 
than, say 25 per cent profit, over the prices paid by them to the cultivators, stras 
should be taken to see that the excess profit was utilized to stabilizing prices. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the 20th. 

20th. MARCH : — By 46 votes to 28 the Assembly to-day passed the motion to 
take the Finance Bill into consideration. The Moslem League and the Congress 
Nationalists voted against the motion. During the debate on the motion, 
Sir Henry Oidney protested against what he alleged to be the sudden stoppage of 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians to the Postal Department. Ho said that in 1925 he 
led a deputation to the Secretary of State and in 1928 received the reply that the 
reduction of Anglo-Indian personnel from the Postal Department would be gradual. 
Instead of implementing that promise the Government of India had completely 
stopped their recruitment. Why should such a step be taken against a community 
that had served the department loyally, he asked. By their action he said, the 
Government had violated Section 242 of the Government of India Act. He said 
that after the war be would take the matter to the Federal Court if the Govern- 
ment did not take action at an early date to remove the “injustice.” 

Sir Raza Alt suggested that the Commerce Member should immediately settle 
down to the tackling of the problems of post-war industries. In the course of hie 
speech the Commerce Member had used the term “key industries” but had not 
mentioned which industries he considered ‘ key industries.” Sir Raza Ali said that 
the match industry continued to enjoy protection, but four-fifths of it was control- 
led by foreign capital. He also asked why a duty of 10 per cent should be imposed 
on tubes and tyres without imposing a countervailing duty on their imports. Giving 
his personal views on the present political deadlock, Sir Raza All made two 
suggestions. First, he wanted the establishment in London of a Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee with representatives of the Congress, the Moslem League, the 
Indian States and the Governmeut of India, along with representatives of other 
Commonwealth countries, the Congress and Moslem League members to be nomi- 
nated by their respective bodies. Secondly, be urged the setting up in India of a 
Defence Advisory Committee^ with representatives of the Assembly and nominees 
of Indian States with the object of assisting the Commander-in-Chief in the con- 
duct of the war. 

Syed Murtaza Sahib complained against the reduction in the expenditure on 
the Pilgrim Department from about Rs. 30,000 a year to about Rs. 12,000 and con- 
trasted this with the fact that Rs. 38 lakhs was being spent on the Ecclesiastical 
Department, which was a non-votable subject. 

Nawabzada Liagat Ali Khan explained why the Moslem League had decided 
to oppose the Finance Bill. Proceeding, he said that after the largest party had 
retired from the House, the Government with the help of the nominated officials and 
non-officials and with the obliging and ready support of the European Group had 
carried everything they wanted to car^. The House knew that even if the Opposi- 
tion had been able to throw out the Finance Bill, the Government would nave 
drawn on their reserve powers and would have certified the measure. Under the 
constitution, the only method of protest they could select was the refusal of supplies 
before their grievances bad been redressed. The speaker said that the Moslem 
League had not tried to embarrass the British Government nor hinder their war 
efibrt. “If we had wanted to do so, we could have demanded the immediate 
granting of Pakistan. Onr attitude could not be called that of bargaining or of 
taking advantage of Britain’s difficulty. What we said was that it was diffieult to 
create the right type of atmosphere and make the people feel that it was their war, 
unless and until the representatives of the principal political parties bad a real share 
in the administration of the country. This will be evident from the Bombay resolu- 
tion of the League. We then said that war committees were not sufficient for asso- 
ciating people with the war effort and yesterday Bit Homi Mody endorsed our view”. 
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Sir Jeremy Raisman, replying to the criticism of the Bndpt on the 
ground that there was no attempt at retrenchment coupled with economy, 
emphasized that there was an important distinction between the two ideas of 
economy and retrenchment. Retrenchment was a policy which had to be faced at O' 
time when society could not support the full volume of the “overheads” 
of Government ana when it was necessary for the country to make up its mind 
that it was going to cut down “overheads” and that with that cutting down wonld 
go a reduction in the scale of Government activity ; in other words, you cut some 
branches of the trees. This, he declared, was not a time of that kind. Now, when 
by general consent the scope of Government activities was daily widening, the 
whole conception of retrenchment in that sense was out of place. What, however, 
was intended was economy in the day-to-day administration 'of Government, and 
with that he entirely agreed. Ho agreed that it was the duty of tlie Government 
and it was bis duty to see that the activities which Government must undertake 
at this time were carried out with the maximum regard for economy. He had 
already explained, he said, what endeavours had been made in the sphere of 
supply to secure the maximum economy concurrently with the execution of the 
duties of that Department. To prove that over a largo field of contracts placed by 
the Supply Department or with the assistance of that Department were not such 
as to leave scope for excess profits. He mentioned that he had received suggestion 
from more than one firm completely engaged in war contracts tliat the excess 
I'rofits tax should be placed at 100 per cent. This was an extraordinary thing and 
he later discovered that these firms had their full capacity booked up by Govern- 
ment at prices which would not leave them liable to excess profits tax (laughtorl 
and these firms were concerned to see that their rivals who were taking their civil 
and non-war business and makii^ handsome profits paid excess profits tax. As 
regards the question of how the Finance Department had equipped itself to bear 
the greater burden of controlling expenditure now, the Finance Member gave 
figures of the increase in the stafi" in the Military Finance Department, the Military 
Accounts Department and the Controller of Supply Accounts, the increases varying 
from 60 to 200 per cent. He assured the House that Government had not ignored the 
importance of equipping themselves to carry out the additional responsibilities thrown 
upon them by the greater volume of expenditure and the greater number of places 
in which such expenditure arose. Another aspect of economy was touched upon in the 
question raised as to whether those provinces which found themselves in a position to 
dp so, should not be asked to undertake a larger share of certain war activities such as 
air raid precautions and ciric guards. The Finance Member referred to the 
Niemeyer Award and the amendment of it and said it was still the position that 
tho_ Central Government was a good deal worse off and faced a more difiicult 
position than it would, of course, if war had not broken out. While ho had a year 
ago felt it proper to_ undertake certain liabilities occurring in the provinces which 
were not, strictly within the orbit of defence but belonged rather to the sphere of 
passive preparations to be taken by local Governments, ho now felt it would be 
reasonable to approach the provinces with a request that they should take a larger 
share of these liabilities, and he felt that the response from the provinces would not 
^ll**^®hsonable. Most of the provinces now found themselves comparatively 

Ban on Sagotea Mareiage Bni 


2l8t MARCH : — The Hindu rule of Law prohibiting marriage between two 
persons of me some gotra (spiritual ancestry) and between persons belonging to 
XI ®']h-diviBinnB of the same caste was sought to be removed by a Bill which 

Mr. Uovind RMhmukh moved reference to Select Committee in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Deshmukh explained that the rule had become archaic and did not siibserva 
any eugenic purpose; it did not prevail among the Budras and was modified by 
custom among certain sections of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. The ban was often 
mreumvented by getting the girl adopted by someone of a aifferent gotra ; but there 
vUl? adoption of a girl under the Hindu Law. Legislation removing the 

bwn passed in Baroda and Indore Slates. Marriages between persons 
1 ? different sub-divisions of the same caste, though not legally pronibited, 
tliA general belief that they were not lawful A solution of 

of difflculties. Said Mr. Deshmukh, was civil marriage, but many had 
objection to such civil marriage. Hence the Bill. He suggested that 

Comraittpn j^'sbt be included among those which bad been referred to the 

uommitteo presided over by Sir B. N. Rau. 
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Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving circulation of the Bill, obaerved 
that the measure vraa not only poaaibly confroveraial, but would profoundly affect 
Hindu Bocial life and the structure of Hindu Law. It dealt with an item on the 
Concurrent Legislative List, and it had been the rule when legislating in that field 
that public opinion should be called in before the House dealt with the Bill. He 
was not averse to consulting Sir B. N. Kau with regard to the question of including 
it among the group of measures referred to him, but in the Home Member’s view 
this Bill did not deal with the same principle as the others did. The House agreed 
to the circulation of the Bill. 

Comforts foe Haj Pilgrims 

Increased space for each pilgrim on any ship engaged in carrying Haj pilgrims 
is to be provided and marked off under the provisions of Shaikh Pazlthaq Piracha’a 
Bill which was passed by the Assembly this morning. Syed O. B. Nairang, Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, Maulvi Abdul Ghani and Sir Abdulla Saroon supported the 
Bill as reported upon by the select committee and expressed the view that pilgrims 
would not seriously object to any slight increase in fares in return for the aaditional 
comfort which would result from greater space and separate marking of space. 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai and Maulvi Abdul Ghani felt that competition between 
the shippiim companies concerned would prevent any rise in fares. Mr. J. D. Boyle, 
European Group, said he was glad that this point of view had been recognized by 
■ the supporters of the measure, namely, that marking of space for pilgrims would 
limit tne carrying capacity of ships and was bound to result in an increase in the 
fares. Mr. J. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, said that the Government had decided 
to remain neutral on the Bill. Ha felt that the effect of the Bill might not be 
beneficial to the pilgrim public. He also aunounced that the Bill could not be 
enforced during the period of the war. 

Debate oh the Eihahoe Bill (cokd.) 

22nd. MARCH : — During the discussion of the clauses of the Finance Bill 
this morning, Dr. P. N. Banarjee sought the doubling of the amount of the 
rebate allowed to the cottage match industry since 1934. He said this was only 
reasonable in view of the decision to double the duty on matches. His suggestion 
would not result in any substantial loss of revenue, because the quantity of 
matches produced by the cottage industry was very small. 

Mr. J. D. Boyle, opposing, quoted the Tariff Board’s observation that the 
manufacture of matches organised as a cottage industry had hardly any future ; and 
that the dangerous character of the materials used in it made it unfit to be a cottage 
industry. He also said the industry hardly deserved to be called a cottage industry ; 
the wages were wretched, the conditions of work were wretched and the match pro- 
duced were also wretched. 'Ihese matches, he said, could safely be struck within 
the Assembly Chamber without danger of a breach of the rules ; for they would 
not light (Laughter). He had himself tried it. 

Mr. Hussainbhai Laljee, speaking as one who had once been engaged in the 
industry, strongly defended the cottage industry, which (he said) served to give 
the poor villagers employment and savra them from starvation. The cottage indus- 
try bad been there for the last ten years and could not have survived if the 
matches produced by it were not saleable. He knew of matches produced 'by the 
most up-to-date machinery becoming damp and failing to light. 

Sir Jeremy Kaisman said that the amendment would have appealed to him if he 
had not taken some care to enquire into the conditions in which the cottage 
industry operated. Any subsidy for the cottage industry, he said, must be related 
to the cost of producing matches and not to the duty levied. He was also con- 
vinced that any money given would not find its way to the poor workers but to a 
class who did not deserve it. The amendment was rejected. 

Dr. Bannerjee and Babu Baijnath Bajoria tried to secure a reduction in the 
Income-tax and Excess Profits Tax surcharges but failed, as also Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai in his efforts to reduce the postal charges. All the clauses were passed 
without an amendment. 

During the third rending, Maulvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury. who had com- 
plained of having been denied an opportunity to speak on the first reading, was 
cheered when ne rose. He said that since the last Finance Bill was rejected, 
nothing had happened to make the House change its attitude. Neither the 'Viceroy 
nor the Secretary of State had done anything to induce the House to change its 
view, nor to create any war enthusiasm in the country. He complained that taxation 
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introduced us n wnr measure had continued after the war. /Hifl super-tax imposed 
during the last war was an instance. Tliere was the suspicion that the taxation 
now imposed would also continue for ever. After Mr. Chaudhury, one or two other 
members wanted to speak, but the Leader of the House reminded the members of 
the agreement among the parties not to make any speeches during the third 
reading and of the President's statement that he would see to it that that agreement 
was carried out. Closure was, therefore, moved and accepted and the House divided 
on the motion that the Biil be pnesed. The Biil was passed by 40 votes to 19. 
The Muslim League and the Oongress Nationalist Parties voted against the Bill. 
Sir H, P, Mody and Sir Cowasji Jchangir did not vote. 

DoTti' ON rsRES & Tubes Bibb 

During the discussion on the Bill to levy an excise duty on tyres and tubes, 
the Finance Member announced that he contemplated that if it was possible to do 
BO administratively, tyres for bullock carts would be exempted from the duty. _ 

Tyres for bullock carts. Sir Jeremy Raiaman said, represented an innovation, 
which must be encouraged by every means possible because of the beneficial effect 
on roads and on the animals. For that reason, he was prepared to make every 
effort to prevent any increase of the price in the case of tyres used for these 
carts. (Laughter.) 

In reply to the argument put forward by Sir Homi Mody and Sir Baza Ah in 
favonr of an equivalent import duty. Sir Jeremy Raiaman pointed out that without 
a proper examination of the position of the industry, an equivalent import duty 
could not bo levied, as it would have a protective effect. He declared he was 
satisfied that there was no necessity to increase the existing import duty in the 
present circumstances. Circumstances, he went on, might arise in which this 
industry might be able to establish a claim for protection, and in that case, the 
duty should be changed from a revenue to a protective duty and from that time 
onwards, it would be necessary to maintain a margin between the revenue duty 
and excise. Both the excise and the import duty on tyres and tubes at present 
were revenue duties, and he claimed he was entitled to fix them independently at 
the level most suitable for revenue purpose. 

Sir Raza AH strongly urged that the conditions under which Indians were 
employed in the tyre factories established in India should be investigated, so as to 
prevent any discrimination between Indian and European employees. It was 
Bcandalons, he declared, that any such discrimination should be permitted, or that 
there should be no taw in the country to enforce equality of treatment in this 
matter. Sir Jeremy Raiaman explained that ho had not enquired into the detailed 
constitution of these_ companies. Matters to which Sir Bara Ali had referred must 
come under examination if and when protective considerations came up. In 
answer to Babu Baijnath Bajoria, the Finance Member said there were four 
tyre companies established in India and gave their names. The Bill was passed 
without an amendment. 

Excess Profits Tax Auend. Bibb 

The House passed the Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
mainly to provide for the consequences of a change in the period of charge and 
the rate of the Excess Profits Tax. 

Iron & Steeb Protection Bibb 

Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar moved consideration of his Bill to continue for 
another year the protective duties on iron and steel manufactures, silver thread 
and wire and sugar. 'I'he Commerce Member, referring to the iron and steel 
industry, _ observed thnt_ it was possible that this industry had, after all the years 
of _ protection it had enjoyed and after all the sacrifices made by the consumer, 
might find itself in a position to stand on its legs, and the long period of protec- 
tion for tho_ industry might either come to an end, or the quantum of protection, 
if at all, might very materially be reduced. But the present was not the time to 
come to any settled conclusion on this question. Hence the decision to continue 
the statua quo for another year. Further discussion was continued on Monday, 
the 24th. March when Sir Ziauddin Ahmad moved its reference to a Select 
vmmmlttee which was rejected. The House passed the consideration motion, 
as also all the clauses of the Bill without a division. The Bill was passed without 
a division, ns also the Bill to extend the period of the import duty on wheat and 
Wheat flour by another year. 
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Import Duty on Broken Pice 

The Commerce Member, moving that the second Tariff Bill be taken into', 
consideration, referred to rice and said that, owing to the bad crop of rice, the 
Government had decided not to extend the import duty on broken rice this year. 
He, however, warned the rice trade not to take advantage of rice shortage by raising 
prices. If they did that, they would be making the chances of a future import duty 
on broken rice extremely slender. 

As for wheat, the Oommefce Member reiterated what he had announced '.last 
year, namely, that the Government would carefully watch the prices of wheat and 
would not hesitate to remove or lower the quantum of import duty or take other 
steps to bring down the prices if they were satisfied that speculative tendencies 
were responsible for higher prices of wheat at any time during the year. The Bill 
was passed. 

Income Tax Tribunal 

During discussion on demands for supplementary grants, Messrs. Bannerji, 
Maitra and Lalchand Navalrai sought information relating to the composition of 
the Income-tax Tribunal. They enquired whether the recruitment to the Tribunal 
was made through the Public Service Commission, whether the persons selected 
were the best available in India and whether they had any experience of 
income-tax law. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Non-Recognition of Communal Unions 

25th. MARCH : — By 48 votes to 17, the Assembly rejected to-day Mr, H. M. 
Abdullah's resolution, recommending “that the present discriminatory policy of the 
Government as regards recognition of so-called common unions of Government 
employees should be abandoned forthwith and unions of employees belonging to 
any one particular section or community should be ofiicialy recognised.” 

^ Mr, P. J. Oriffiths, vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that the ex- 
tension of the principle of Mmmunnliam to trade unionism was fraught with danger 
to organised labour in this country. Once the principle was accepted, it must 
spread to the general industrial sphere ; in fact, some of the speeches had made 
it abundantly clear that it was intended to be applied to all unions. As a member 
of a minority community he was bound to have sympathy with the demands of 
another minority community for separate representation in various spheres of life as 
a form of protection, but in industrial and other spheres there were two criteria 
for considering the question of separate representation. Firstly, was there any 
conflict of interests between the minority and the majority communities with regard 
to any particular matters under discussion, and secondly, even if there was no 
conflict of interests, was it in fact the case that there was serious danger of discri- 
mination in practice being made against the minority ? Applying these two tests, 
he found there was no justification for the demand made in the resolution. There 
was, he declared, no difiference between Hindus and Muslims in matters with which 
trade unions dealt, namely, wages, hours of work and amenities of life. 

Mr. Aney emphasised that the fundamantal principles of all religious faiths 
were the same and so if a Christian or a Hindu or a Muslim lived up to the true 
tenets of his faith, he would be the ideal citizen. There was nothing special with 
regard to any particular faith : but what had to be remembered was that service 
unions were also a part of the big movement in the world to consolidate the work- 
ing classes ; and if anything done in India had the effect of introducing in that 
movement the communal or separatist spirit, it would be not only detrimental to 
the employees, but to the wider world movement. The resolution called upon the 
Government to take a reactionary step which they should not take the responsibility 
of accepting. He alluded to the fact that three members of the House, who had 
experience of running trade unions, had spoken against the resolution. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra vehemently opposed the resolution. He said that he had 
never heard even a whisper of criticism against the policies of service unions even 
by those for whose benefit the resolution was sought to be passed. He assured Dr. 
Ziauddin that the service unions could not take up the question of prayers or meals, 
nor could these unions take up individual cases. Such cases could be ventilated 
in the Assembly. He challenged the statement that _ these unions were a close 
preserve of Hindus and gave instances _ in which Muslims were elected presidents 
of these unions. Mr. Azhar Ali and Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi were presidents 
of unions whose members were predominantly Hindus. 

Bit Baza Ali explained that the main grievance of the Muslim employees of 
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the Government woe thnt the Home Department Eesolntion dated 6th July 1934 
was not heing given effect to in letter and spirit, in regard to appointments, pro- 
motions and QiamissalB. Most of the Muslim Unions had been set up to concen- 
trate on such grievances. He was quite prepared to advice the Union, of which 
he was the President, to join a common union, provided an assurance was forth- 
coming from a responsible authority of the latter union that they would help 
their Muslim members to ensure that the resolution dated 6th July 1934 was pm- 
perly given effect. If the common union was not prepared to help the Muslim - 
mombers, then surely, there was a conflict of interests, and therefore there was 
discrimination against the Muslims. 'Hint being so, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to be just and act courageously by accepting the resolution under discussion. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi declared that he detested communal unions, but 
they could not shut their eyes to facts. The feeling among the Muslim employees 
was that by joining a common union their grievances could not be removed. 
That feeling was based on facts aud past experience. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, said that in considering their attituda 
the Government had approached the question with an open mind, had endeavoured 
to give due weight to the feelings of those in favour of the resolution ; and if he 
had to oppose it, it was only because, after a full consideration, the Government 
remained of the opinion they had previously held, that it was not either in the 
best interests of the employees themsolyes nor of the general public that communal 
■unions should be given official resignation. 

Explaining the circumstances under which the Government agreed in 1920 to 
give recognition to Associations of Government servants, the Home Member said 
that it was agreed that these Associations could only bo for the purpose of making 
representations on matters of common interest to a whole class of Government 
employees. Gn other matters. Government employees were able to submit indi- 
vidual memorials. The principles of recognition then adopted were that an Associa- 
tion should consist or a distinct class of Government employees and every 
Government employee of the same class must be eligible for membership of the 
Association. These conditions had remained unchanged over since 1920 ; in 1932, 
these principles were reaffirmed. These, in his view, were sufficient to protect the 
interests of whole classes of Government servants ns such, because where major 
issues _ were at stake, even the majority community would recognise that the 
solidarity of the Service or the Association was essential, and the Association could 
not afford to neglect the interests of any section of the members without detriment 
to the membership strength. 

Mr. Ahdtd Rashid Chaudhury, supporting the resolution, declared that the 
present common trade unions were concerned with every other interest except that 
of Muslims. The House divided on the resolution and rejected itT)y 48 votes to 17. 


Pbofesbion Tax Bill 

■o'u ;The House agreed to-day to circulation of Sir Frederick James' 

Bill to limit to a maximum of Es. 50 per annum the amount payable in respect of any 
person by wi^ of tax (m_ profession, trades, callings and employments. Sir Frederick 
James said that the_ Bill sought to remove whnt they in Madras felt to be an 
anomaly and an injustice. After referring to the circumstances lending to the 
passing of the India aiid Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Act by Parliament, 
he said tbe new section added by the Amending Act, while continuing the right of 
provinces to impose a tax on professions, trades, callings and employments, limited 
the incidence of that tax in respect of any one person to a maximum of Es. 60 
per imnum, save in the ease of those provinces in which n tax of this bind was 
levied at a higher rate _ prior to March 31, 1930. In such cases exemption was 
granted from the operation ^of the limit of Es. 60. The result was that whereas in 
mostprovincM taxes of this nature were limited to Es. 60 maximum, in Madras 
Presidency the maximum rate was an high ns Es. 1,000 per annum in the City of 
Madras and Es. 650 per annum in the districts outside the Oity. 

ti,- L o Raiaman, moving that the Bill be circulate, said that a measure 
or this kind necessitated the survey of a number of existing taxes, and the taking 
otaotion to replace these taxes by altenintive sources of revenue and, on that 
.L® siven to all the Provincial Governments and local 
^ imnsider the possible effect of the measure and state their views 
j- gfioeral object of the mover, it was no secret that the 
hlms^f hnH a'® for many years, discouraged this type of tax. Ho 

d pointed out the Provincial Governments that they were erecting a 
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Baperstructure of local taxation on a foundation , of doubtful validily, and that it 
■was highly objectionable that the ^ field of income-tax ehould be invaded in this 
BuireptitiouB way. 

Sir Eenry Sidney, on behalf of the newly formed Independent Party, Mr. 
Aney and Syed Murtaza Saheb supported the motion, which was passed. 

Fedeeal CotiETS Appeal Biil 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Dr. Banerjee's Bill to simplify 
the procedure in appeals to the Federal Court The mover said that the roles at 
present made applicable to appeals to the Federal Court were complex and dilatory 
and also expensive. They were suited to appeals to the Privy Council, situated 
6.000 miles away, hut not to appeals to the Fraeral Court situated in India. He 
stressed the desirability of giving to the Federal Court full powers to regulate its 
own practice and procedure under Section 214, Government of India Act, and 
qmoted the opinions given in support of the suggestion by Sir Maurice Gwyer and 
the late Sir Shah Sulaiman. Dr. Banerjee made it clear that the Bill made no 
attempt to extend in any way the Federal Court’s jurisdiction. 

Meek-Geegoex Mjsbion 

29th. MARCH The Meek-Qregory Mission to America was strongly criticised 
and as strongly defended in the course of a debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. 
A. N. Chattopadhya under a demand for a Supplementary Grant in respect of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics.” 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee, supporting the cut motion, made references to Dr. 
Oregoi^, suggesting that he was not fully acquainted with the economic needs and 
conditions of India but on a point of order raised by Sir Frederick James, the 
Chair ruled that it was not desirable to discuss in the House the merits of indivi- 
dual officers. Dr. Bannerjee declared that it was not his intention to disparage Dr. 
Gregory but wanted to lodge a strong protest against the non-appointment of 
Indians. If an Indian Delegation had been sent to America, he asserted, they 
would have carried out the work better ; they would have given their attention not 
only to the question of export from India but to imports from America and to 
the question of machinery for key industries which America alone could supply at 
present. Dr. Banerjee referred in support of his criticism of the Mission’s work 
to an Editorial in the Hindu, Madras. 

Sir A. Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member in a spirited defence of 
Dr. Gregory, declared that Dr. Bannerjee's remarks were thoroughly unjustified. 
Dr. Gregory was one of the few officers on whom, be, the Commerce Member, had 
constantly depended and whose advice had been of invaluable help to him in trade 
and economic matters. As regards Dr. Gregory’s suitability for this mission, the 
Commerce Member was convinced that he could not have made a better selection. 
(Hear, heat). The Commerce Member said that some commercial bodies bad criti- 
cised the Mission but they had done so under the impression that the Mission 
was sent to negotiate a trade pact ; but when it was explained to them that this 
was a purely fact-finding mission sent to survey the situation and to make a report 
to the Government of India on the situation at that time, most of the commercial 
bodies recognised the reaeonableness of Government's action. Dr. Banerjee had 
ignored all this. Ihe Commerce Member went on to explain that Dr. Gregory 
had been in the United States before associated with an important mission which 
the United Kingdom had sent there, and had established contact and acquaintance 
with officials of the United States Treasury, and these contacts were invaluable in 
the carrying out of bis mission on behalf of India, Report of the Mission 
'could not be published in its entirety, because it contained confidential matters 
relating to America’s key industries and requirements. The published Report was 
an expurgated edition but even so, its value could not be questioned. The Com- 
merce Member remarked upon the incongruity of a Professor of Economics like 
Dr. Bannerjee taking lessons in economics from editorials in daily newspapers. 

Sir Baza Ali thought it unfortunate that Dr. Banerjee should have brought 
in the , question of the fitness and the suitability of Dr. Gregory. Frorn what he 
(Sir Rsza Ali) knew of Dr. Gregory’s work, it had riven entire satisfaction to the 
people with a reasonable frame of mind. As for Sir David Meek,_ Sir Raza Ali 
bore testimony to his sincere end earnest desire in dealing with industrial and 
economic questions to find out the course of action really beneficial to India. But, 
said Sir Raza AH, on the question of appointment of Indians, he was entirely in 
accord with Dr. Banerjee. 'The Commerce Member on hie question had committed 
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himself to a policy Tvlth ■which non-officinl merabers of the Honee could never be 
in sympathy. He nad justified Dr. Gregory’s appointment on the ^ound that Dr. 
Gregory was well-known in America and had access to officials ' because of his 
previous toowledge of the country. If that logic was true, there would, consider- 
ing the difficulty of Indians as a race in countries like America, be a perpetual 
argument against the appointment of Indians. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, intervening, said that Sir Eazn Ali was riding 
more into his remarks than was justified. All that he (the Commerce Member), bad 
said was that, in the conditions of that time and for the purpose intended and in 
order to get a report within the time available. Dr. Gregory was the best man 
available. There was no policy behind it. The Commerce Member reminded the 
House that every Trade Commissioner appointed by the Commerce Department had 
been an Indian, except in the United Kingdom. 

Sir Raza Ali said that if that was the Government of India’s policy he did 
not have much to say ; but he asked why it should not liave been possible for the 
Commerce Member to send a delegation of one Englishman and one_ Indian f 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out that the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
New York, Mr. U. S, Malik, was associated with the Mission, while as regards Sir 
David Meek, he was on his way to England through America, and the .Government 
of India took advantage of that to use bis services in connection with the 
mission. Sir Raza Ali observed that, to be in the position of an Adviser was not the 
same thing as to be a member of the Delegation. He emphasised that unless on 
these delegations there was, if possible, a majority of Indians, the reports of thrae 
delegations were not going to command the country’s confidence. As regards daily 
newspaper editorials. Sir Eaza Ali said that he had been a careful render of some 
of the leading articles and ho must say he took off his hat to the writers. 
Sir Raza Ali asserted that in no case should a Delegation of this kind have 
less than a fifty-fifty Indian representation. The cut motion was rejected and the 
demand was assented to. 


INSTIKANOE AOT AMEND. BELL 

The Assembly agreed to all demands for Supplementary Grants and then 
took up the Insurance Act Amendment Bill. 

In_ moving that the measure be taken into cosiderntion , the Commerce Member 
dealt with the main Amendments adopted by the Select Committee. He said that 
they had removed from the Bill the provision relating to the power of presoribing 
the manner of making an ' application for renewal of a registration and had by 
inserting a new sub-section laid down in the Act itself, what was to bo done in 
making such an application. Ho said that the scale of charges contemplated would 
be such as to fix the fee at Es. 100 where the annual premium income of the 
insurer in the class of business concerned was Es. 1 lakh or less, Es. 200. when it 
exceeded one but did not exceed two lakhs, Es. 300 when it exceeded two but did 
not exceed four lakhs, Es. 600 when it exceeded four but did not exceed six lakhs, 
Es. when it exceeded six but did not exceed ten lakhs and Es. 1,000 when it 
exceeded ten lakhs. The scale would also secure that the total of the fees payable 
in respect of Ml classes of business exclusive of life insurance business did not 
exceed Es. 1,600. 

Mr. Chapman-Moriimer supported the Bill, while Messrs. Chatiopadhyaya and 
^auman wanted inore time for the consideration of the Bill. They felt that the 
Bill wflB bein^ ruBued through in nnnecesBary hurry, 

*^6 motion^ for consideration was adopted and the House took up the clauses. 
•D increasing the registration fee for each class of business from 

Kb. 100 to Es. 600 for new insurance companies was attacked by Mr. A, C, Datla, 
who moved an amendment to omit the provision and was supported by Dr. Banerjeo, 
Mr. Apey and Dr. F. De Souza. The speakers objected to the provision which. 
In their viei^ made the Bill “a taxation measure."' The Ckimraerce Member, they 
Mggestei^ had himself admitted this when he said that the contribution from the 
Ocneral Ee'^nes towards the cost of administration of the Act would bo limited 
to Ks. 1,60,000 and the balance of the cost would be met from the proceeds of the 
tees, ino speakers expressed the fear that the increased fee would "kill" young 
and small insurance companies and as the department would be dependent on the con- 
mnution made by insurance companies, the bigger companies which contributed more 
Wo Wcater influence on the department. The department would, therefore,. 

■n-Uioi, j “ j would become extravagant because the Finance Department, 

wn n only made a fixed contribution, might not exorcise a rigid and strict control. 
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Sir Cawasji Jehangir gave the aBBuroDce that the Select Committee on the 
Bill constantly had before it the interests of the smaller companies, but he agreed 
that there ■was the danger of extravagance owing to the lack of Finance 
Department’s Control. 

Mr. Chapman-ifortimer said that his Group protested against the principle of 
making the insurers pay for the cost of administration ; and he made it clear that 
unless the Commerce Member gave an assurance that as the Department grew, 
more money would, if necessary, be forthcoming from the General Eevenues. He 
could not support the provision. 

Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar reminded the House that the fee of Es. 500 was 
with reference to new insurance companies which might, hereafter, come into 
existence. On the question whether the Government had been committed to the 
policy of making the Department self-supporting, he made it clear that that was 
not the policy. It had already been emphasised that the fees were to be charged 
in order to increase the realisatious under the Act so as to cover the present direct 
cost of administration. He laid stress on the words ‘present’ and ‘direct’ and said 
he was not committing the House to any proposition that Es. 1,60,000 was the 
maximum which the general tax-payer would bear towards the cost of 
administering the Act. Ohe amendment was lost. 

During the discussion on Clause 4, prescribing a graduated scale of charges 
for renewal of registration, the Commerce Member reiterated that the Government 
had no intention of making any profit out of the Bill. They only wanted to raise 
the bare minimum necessary amount for the Department of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. He anticipated that the Eules which were expected to be published 
during the year would contain a lower scale of charges than were incorporated in 
the Select Committee’s report, to which he had referrra in his speech earlier in the 
day. He, however, declared that having regard to the finances of the Government, 
he would not be able to carry on the responsibilities of the Department unless 
the House agreed to the Bill and thereby enabled him to raise money. On the 
point raised by Mr. Aney, the Commerce Member stated that the Government had 
power to grant exemption from stamp duty on _ renewal fees, and they would do 
BO if it was found that renewal of licences required additional payment on account 
of stamp duty. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar accepted and the House passed an amend- 
ment adding to the Clause n proviso to the effect that an appeal shall lie to the 
Central Government from an order passed by the Superintendent of Insurance 
imposing a penalty on the insurer. 

Clause 4 was allowed to stand over for further consideration of an Amendment 
moved by Dr. Bannerjee, and the House passed Clauses 6 to 12 and adjourned till 
Monday the Blst. March when the Congress Nationalist party gained a point on which 
they had laid great stress, namely, that the powers of the Superintendent of Insurance 
were too exhaustive under the Act and should, to some extent, be curtailed. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjia supported by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhyaya and Mr. A. 0. 
Datta had, on Saturday, moved an amendment to the effect that the renewal of 
registration of an Insurance Company -should be automatic on the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the proposed new Section 3 A, and that the discretion left to the 
Superintendents by the following sub-clause should be removed : 

“'J'he Superintendent of Insurance, shall, on being satisfied that the insurer 
has fulfilled the requirements of this section, renew the registration and grant him 
a certificate of renewal of registration.” 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, on behalf of the 
Government, had accepted the idea, but not the wording of the amendment, and 
further consideration was left over till to-day in order to enable an agreed 
amendment to be drafted. 

The agreed amendment was moved and passed this morning. 

With the amendment the subclause reads 

‘‘The Superintendent of insurance, shall, on fulfilment by the insurer of the 
requirements of this section, renew the registration and grant him a certificate of 
renewal of registration." 

The House passed the Bill to amend the Insurance Act. 

Delhi Ribbon Development Bill 

IsL APRIL The house continued to-day the discussion on Mr. J. D. Tyson's 
Bill to control ribbon development in Delhi, described by him as the .first measure 
of its kind in India. Sir Yamin Blhan, Mr. Kaxmi, Mr. Abdul Ghani, Mr. Azhar 
All and Pandit Hilakanta Das spoke generally supporting the provisions of the Bill 
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but demanding relaxtion of aome of the powers proposed to be taken under it. 
Messrs. Azhar Ali and Kazmi argued that the Government had ample powers 
already to exercise the control which they wanted to do by means of the Bill. Mr. 
Kazmi urged the establishment of a Planning Authority, and said that without 
such an Authority no restriction on development should be placed. 

Mr. Ohani expressed grave doubts about the policy of those in power in 
Delhi in the matter of improving or preserving graveyards and religions buildings 
and complained that even permission for ordinary repairs and whitewashi^ of 
these religious buildings had been refused by the authorities. Sir Yamin Khan 
complimented the Government on deciding not to make use of their voting power 
to pass the Bill but to carry the House with them. He said that he Originally 
entertained apprehension about the Bill but he was now convinced that it was a 
beneficial measure. 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the suggestion that powers already existed which, 
without recourse to legislation, could have been utilised to give the Government 
the control which they wanted pointed out that apart from the fact that the more 
democratic course was to introduce a Bill in the House and not to adopt measures 
without reference to the House, this was the first measure of its kind in India 
and even had the Government wished, they could not have adopted fronl any 
province the privisions that were being introduced in the Bill. The consideration 
motion was passed. 

During discussion of the clauses, Mr. Tyson accepted and the House passed 
a number of amendments moved- by Mr, Kazmi, Mr. Ghani, Mr. Nairang and Mr. 
Aney. Among these amendments was one laying down that a person shall bo 
deem^ to be interested in land if, among other things, he is a Muslim and the 
land is one occupied by or for the purposes of a mosque, Imambara, Dargah. 
Karbnla or Muslim graveyard. Another amendment ncceptm excluded from control 
under the Bill places of worship, the tomb, samadbi. cenotaph or the graveyard or 
the wall enclosing these, and also the construction or an nnmetalled road intended 
to give access to land soley for agricultural purposes. A proviso was added to the 
effect that, in case the Chief Commissioner decided to acquire land, the claimant to 
it shall be entitled to bo repaid by the acquiring authority the amount of expense 
which he might have properly incurred in connection with the preparation and 
submission of his claim for compensation and in default of agreement, snch amount 
should be determined by the authority deciding the value of the land in the 
proceedings under the Land Acquisition Act. In the course of the discnssion, Mr. 
Tyson made it clear that control under the Bill was not intended to apply to areas 
where Improvement Trust Schemes were in operation. 

Dnriim the third reading, _ Mr. Aney expressed regret that Govemmoni should 
have agreed to the wide definition of an "interested person.’’ The definition in his 
view wasBo wide that it was open to a Muslim from Bokhara to come and enter • 
claim. The Bill, as amended, was passed. The House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 3rd. Februeiry to 23rd. April 1941 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 1941 


The Budget eesBion of the Bengal Lerfelntive AsBembly commenced on Monday 
the 8rd. February 1941 in the afternoon. The' Hon. Mr. U. S. Suhrawardy, Finance 
Minister, circulated a statement to the House which showed that he expected a 
deficit of Revenue account of Rs. 1 crore and 7 lakhs for 194U-41. 

On the motion of the Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Bug the date for the submission 
of the report of the Select Committee on tlie Secondary Education Bill was extended 
to April 15 next. The date for the subraisBiou of the Select Committee’s report 
on Ae Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) Bill was extended to February 
28 next. 

Considerable proCTess was made with the consideration of the Bengal Motor 
Spirit Soles Taxation Bill, 1941, which proposed to levy on all retail sales of motor 
spirit a tax at the rate of one anna and six pies per gallon. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, the Finance Minister brieflv indieated the chief clianges 
proposed by the select committee. He said that the definition of motor spirit had 
been amended to exclude diesel and any other heavy oils used as fuel for industrial 
machinery. Tlie select committee thought that these should not be brought within 
the scope of a tax whose object was to provide funds to advance the construction 
of new roads. An amendment by Mr. P. Baoerji (Congress party) that the Bill 
be recommitted to the select committee, having failed the House proceeded to consi- 
der tbo measure clause by clause. With reference to the clause relating to the 
levy of tax, Mr. J. F. Sinclair (EuropeaiO-proposed by way of amendment that “'no 
tax shall be levied under this Act on the sale of any motor spirit for the purpose 
of aviation.” This amendment was accepted by the Finance Minister and passed 
by the House. After several other amendments had been disposed of further 
consideration of the measure was held on the next day, the 4th, February when 
the Minister proposed certain minor changes^ to some of the clauses which evoked 
little discussion. ITie only important alteration effected was in respect of the pre- 
amble. Originally the preamble only mentioned the imposition of a tax on retail 
sales of motor spirit in Bengal without specifying the purpose to which the money 
was to be appropriated. By an amendment moved by Mr. Suhrawardy yesterday, 
it was made clear that the proceeds of this tax would be utilized for the construc- 
of new roads in the province. The object of this fund, Mr. Suhrawardy exploined, 
was not merely to supplement the Central Rond Fund but also to provide for new 
roads for which there was considerable demand. There appeared to be little change 
of getting money for the purpose from the Central Road Fund in the near future. 
The Minister indicated that the roads proposed to be constructed would bo in the 
nature of trunk' roods, feeder roads or marketing roads which would be taken up 
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in accordance with the advice of the Board of Cornmnnication. Ho made it clear 
that no roads outaide Mr, King’s report would be taken in hand. Another important' 
amendment was incorporated by which it was provided that the proposed tax would 
not be levied until October 1, 1941. The third reading of the Bill was passed by 
the House with the modifications mentioned above. 

Behgal Fjnanob (Sales Tax) Bill 1941 

6th. FEBRUARY An account of the financial position of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was given by the Finance Minister, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, while moving 
in the Assembly to-day that the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, as reported by the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration. Emphasising the imperative neces- 
sity of the Bill, Mr Suhrawardy said that there might be some tinkering with it, 
some increase or decrease of the rate, some inclusion or exclusion in the schedule, 
but its necessity so far as the purpose of administration was concerned, could not be 
denied. 'This year” the Finance Minister proceeded, ‘‘we had a deficit of one orore 
and seven lakhs. This has been met from the closing balance, but the closing 
balance has now gone down to such a proportion that it cannot stand the strain 
of any deficit budget, as the next budget is bound to be, without this taxation. 
Out of one crore and seven lakhs, thir^ lakhs approximately represent the jute that 
has been purchased by Government. Therefore, there is an increased ex^nditure 
of 76 lakhs which will have to be carried on to this year. Along with the seventy- 
six Inkhs, farther expenditure has been provided for the next year’s budget I am 
not in a position to give details to this Bouse before the budget is presented.” The 
Finance Minister emphasised that the tax would not affect tne poor to any appre- 
ciable extent After nearly three hours’ discussion, the AssemDly, by ninety to 
fifty-four votes, rejected the Oongress Party’s (Mr. P. Banerjee's) amendment urging 
recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, and the House agreed to take 
the Bill into consideration. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till 
Monday the 10th. February when it was adjourned again by the Speaker in memory 
of the sudden death of Mr. Surendra Mohon Maitra, a member of the House. 

llth. FEBRUARY The consideration of the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, clause by 
clause was taken up by the Assembly to-day. The Opposition efforts were mainly 
directed to postponing the operation of the measure until six months after the te- 
mination of the war or to limiting it to three years. Amendments to that effect were 
defeated by overwhelming majorities and the House agreed to Clause 1, defining 
the extent and the date of commencement of the Bill. The claused provided that 
the measure would come into forces "on such date as the Provincial Government 
may, by notification in the oflicial Gazette, appoint”. The Assembly was considering 
Clause 2 the definition part of the Bill when it adjourned. 

SUEPLEMENTABY BUDGET ESTIMATES 

12th. FEBRUARY : — ^When the supplementary budget estimates for, 1940-41, 
presented by the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, at a previous meeting 
of the legislature, came up for consideration to-day, the various provisions, parti- 
cnlarly those relating to police and jails, were subjectw to considerable criticism by 
several members of the Opp^ition. The total covered by the estimates was Bs. 
1,67,000 out of which Rs. 1,39,000 was charged and the balance was voted. 

The demands related to 15 grants, two of which, namely, ‘‘interest free advan- 
ces and loans” and ‘‘advances” were outside the revenue account. These two grants 
between them accounted for a total of Es. 904 lakhs. 

Under the “revenue” heads, tlie largest single demand was under “Agrioulluro” 
for which 55,35,000 had been provided. This included an expenditure of Es. 29.26,000 
on the purchase of jute in June and July last with the object of maintaining 
an Monomic price level for the new crop in the current year. The rest of the 
additional expenditure under “Agriculture” was due mainly to the registration of 
jute lands and the regulation and licensing of jute. In addition, there was a pro- 
vision of Es. 70,000 to secure a stock of seeds in connextion with a scheme for 
making available to cultivators substitute crop seeds which might be shown on areas 
released by the inopending restriction of into cultivation. There were moreover 
chargM in connexion with ah expert inquiry which was now in progress in 
regard "to the jute and hessian future markets. 

TTo dernand was on account of “Education — General" for which 

d ' been provided to implement the scheme of development of primary 
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Under. “Police" the demmid waB for Be. 6,82,000 due mainly to extra staff to ' 
maintain law and order in the province. Included in the demand was a provision 
of Rb. 51,000 for Civic Guards who had been organised in terms of the Civic Guard 
Ordinance, 1940. It was pointed out in an explanatory memorandum that the 
duties of civic guards were mostly in the provincial field but there were some items 
outside this field for which the Central Government bad agreed to contribute one- 
third of the total cost of the organization. Qlie provision in respect of “Other Con- 
tingencies — Arms, Accoutrements and Ordnance Stores” — under this head, repre- 
sented the cost of equipment and training of three additional tear smoke squards 
in the Bengal Police the formation of which had been undertaken after the original 
budget had been passed. 

The grant under “Jails” came next with a demand of Be. 2,16,000. More than 
half of this was for the purchase of raw materials for jail manufactures and the 
balance was on account of the increased dietary charges owing to a rise in number 
of prisoners as well ns in the price of foodstaffs. The demands under the remaining 
heads were comparatively small. 

Initiating a general discussion on the_ budget estimates, Mr. Syed Jalaluddin 
Hashemy (Proja) said that he thought it his duty to criticize some of the budget 
provision although he was sure that he would not succeed in making any impression 
on the minds of the members of the Coalition Party or on the Finance Minister. 

At a previous meeting of the Assembly the Finance Minister replying to a question, 
had stated that the Government of Bengal had not contributed nor were they con- 
sidering any proposal to contribute any sum out of provincial revenues towards 
the prosecution of war or the defence of India. But a little scrutiny of the 
provisions of the supplementary estimates would reveal that some of the items were 
at least indirectly connected with the defence of India. Roundly criticizing the 
police, Mr. Hashemy referred to the disturbances which took place in Calcutta on 
Monday and remarked that tear-gas bombs had been used on innocent Moslems. 
He suggested that in view of the use made by the Government of tear smoke 
squads diey ^ would not vote the demand made in this respect. Mr. Ahu Hossain 
Sarkar (Prajal said that the police force had been used by the Ministry in order to 
"suppresa public opinion” and also to “oppress the Moslem public” of the province. 
Alluding to the disturbances on Monday, he said that the police bad been used on 
that occasion in a matter which could not but be regarded as objectionable. Pro- 
jmsing a cut motion in connexion with the demand made under the head "Jails.” 
Mai Harendra Nath CfioudAury (Congress) criticized the Government for the alleged 
inadequacy of the dietary charges. Mr. Chandhury’s cut motion as well as several 
others moved in connection with certain other demands were rejected by large 
majorities, and, as stated, the supplementary estimates were passed without any 
modification. 


The Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

ISth FEBRUARY A proposal by the European party to lower the “taxable 
quantum” provided in the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, met with strong opposition 
to-day. The Bill provides that the “taxable quantuin” should be Rs. TO, 000 for 
certam clasaes of dealers. To this, an amendment was moved W Sir Henry 
Birkmyre (Eurmea^ seeking to reduce the figure to Rs. 25,000. The Rs. 60,000 
limit, observed ^r Henry, made it easier for the Government to collect the tax, but 
the lower limit of Rs. 2o,000 would equally certainly bring in more money to the 
treasury. The lower limit. Sir Henry asserted, would in no way affect cottage 
industries or the cultivators selling their own produce _ in hats and markets. It 
would, on the other hand, reduce the opportunities of evasion of payment of this tax. 
Opposing the amendment, Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal (Bose group) said that he 
fculed to appreciate the anxiety of the European members to briim down the levd of 
the taxable quantum. He expressed his apprehension that the Government would, 
in view of the war requirements, wont more money and larger revenue and that the 
Government would try to get as much money as thw could, presumably for 
nation-building departments, nut really to help the war effort. Therefore, his party- 
set their face against this proposal. Mr. Niharendu Butt Majumdar (Bose group) 
also condemned the amendment. 

Several other amendments were moved by the Opposition, most of which aimed 
at reducing the incidence of taxation proposed in the Bill. Mr. E. S. Stthrowardy, 
Finance hunieter in charge of the Bill, opposed all the amendments, Excepting the 
one moved by Sir Henry Birkmyre, which, he said, he would like to consider further. 
The amendment, Mr. Buhrawaidy said, really did not matter to the Government, 

27 
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Th .0 rcpiistered dealer wob not a tax-payer. He reCTetted the manner in which the 
discussion had proceeded as if the small dealer had to pay the tax from his pocket 
and so the figure had to be reduced. They had found that there were more people 
in the category of Es. 26,000 (as the taxable quantum) in the mofussil. If the 
Government accepted this figure of Ks. 25,000. it would mean that they would have 
to appoint a larger staff for mspection. This would involve considerable expenditarc 
for collecting the tax. It was for this reason, Government should like to consider' 
this amendment further. The amendments proposed by the Opposition were, on 
division, defeated by overwhelming majorities. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Financial Statement fob 1941-42 

15th. FEBRUARY The hon. Mr. B, S. Suhratoardy, Finance Minister, 
present^ the Budget estimates of the Bengal Government for the year 1941-42 to- 
day. On the basis of the Budget estimates for 1941-42, Bengal is faced with a 
deficit, on Kevenue Account, of one croro and thirty -lakhs. 

The Finance hlinister in presenting the Budget for the year 1941-42, said that 
the year would start with an opening halnncc of one croro and ninety-two lakhs, 
which was the anticipated closing balance for the current year (1940-41). “Revenue 
receipts are placed at fourteen crores and three lakhs, or twenty-one lakhs better 
than the revised. Our proposals for expenditure on Eevenue Account amount to 
fifteen crores, thirty-seven lakhs, which is fifty-two lakhs more than the anticipated' 
e ■penditure in the current year. On the basis of these estimates, there wfil be a 
deficit on Revenue Account of one crore thirty-four lakhs. The working of the 
Capital and Debt Deposit section of the Budget is also expected to result in a deficit 
of twenty-five lakhs. The joint effect of these deficits is to rrfuce the opening 
balance oy one crore fifty-nine lakhs, so that the estimated closing balance stands 
at thirty-three lakhs only”. 

The Finance Minister emphasised that the Budget estimates did not include 
any receipts from cittier of the new taxation measures, which still awaited the 
final verdict of the Legislature, nor did tlicy include any provision for the charges of 
collection. The increase of twenty-one lakhs in Eevenue receipts was due, among others, 
to an anticipated improvement of five lakhs under jute duty, nnd_ five lakhs under 
income-tax. The increase under jute duty was based on the assumption that shipping 
facUiticB would improve to some extent. Borne growth was allowed imder the 
income-tax ou the latest advice received from the Government of India. 

On the side of esmenditure, the Finance hlinister said that the Budget provided ■ 
for_ expenditure on Revenue Account fifty-two lakhs in excess of the Revised 
Estimates for the current year. If, however, they took into account the expenditure 
of twenty-eight la^s included in the Revised Estimates for the purchase of jute, 
for which no provision was included in the coming year’s estimates, the expenditure 
contemplated m next year’s estimates was eighty lakhs more than they were likely 
to spend in the current year. It was, however, emphasised that prncticaUy the whole 
of this increase was under the nation-building^departments. 

The Finance Minister placed before the House the more important items of new 
expenditure with a view to enabling the House to know the main directions in 
which Government proposed to apply the new revenues that the Government had 
asked the Legislature to make available. 

DeaRng with the increase of fourteen lakhs 'under Education, the Minister said 
that out of it, a sum of one and a half lakhs had been set apart for the advance- 
ment of education of the members of the scheduled castes. A similar amount had 
been provided as the_ initial rnstalrnent of a grant to the Dacca University towa^ 
the cost of construction of the additional Muslim hall. There was also a provision 
of Es. 71,000 for opening B. A. and I. So., classes in the La^ Bmboumo College 
md a capital grant of Es. 67,000 to the recently started Fnzlul Huq College at 
Ohakhar. There was an increase of two lakhs imder Police. The bulk of this was due 
largely to the nnticiimted employment of tiie emergency force throughout the coming 

In connection with the Government scheme for gi'ving financial relief to low 
pmd Government servants, who would bo affected by a substantial rise in the cost 
of living caused by the War, Government considered that the price level of the, 
wmmon rice had now been reached, which was eight seers per rupee, 
and. the schenm had accordingly been put into operation from the beginning of the 
ctment month. The cost of the scheme in a full year was likely to bo eight 
lakhs of rupees. j 

The Finance Minister observed that^ the closing balance of thirty-three lakhs 
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■was hopeleBsly inadequate as a ■working balanee and ■was less even tlian the 
minimum balance that they ■were required to maintain ■with the Reserve Bank and 
in Treasuries. In these circumstances, he said that the only course open to him ■was 
to assume that the Legislature ■would pass the Sales Tax Bill (now before the 
Assembly) in a form that would give Bengal sufficient additional new revenue to 
balance its bucket. 

Emphasising that the new revenues were essential, the Finance Minister said 
that in the unlikely event of the Legislature refusing to empower Government to 
raise the necessary additional revenues, it would, of cours^ be necessary to subject 
the whole Budget to drastic reductions, reductions "that will not only_ paralyse any 
attempts to extend our beneficent activities, but will seriously jeopardise the 
continuance of a number of essential services now in operation.” 

The Finance Minister remarked that no reBponsible Government could mark 
time and it was inevitable that expenditure on nation-building departments would 
increase year by year. "I hope I shall not be misunderstooa or thought to bo 
disturbing needtessly the peace of mind of potential tax-payers if I say that we shall 
have to emlore still further means of increasing our revenues at no distant date. 
I know full well that taxation in any form is most unwelcome. There is, however, 
no use our attempting to shut our eyes to the fact that ■without further taxation, wo 
cannot hope to satisfy the requirements of a province so starved and so ill-equipped 
as Be^al.” 

The Finance Minister continued : “The year tlmt is now_ dra^wing _ to a close 
has seen momentous happenings beyond the boundaries of India. No thinking man 
can be indifferent to those happenings or to the varying course of the great struggle 
between the Democracies and the' Dictator Powers, nut this morning my reference to 
the War must naturally deal mainly ■«!& the effect of the "War upon the economy 
of this Province. 

“I have been told that to other Provinces the 'War has brought comparative 
affluence. In Bengal, the effect has just been the opposite and the reason is not far 
to seek. The loss of the continental markets has been a serious blow to the jute 
trade and the life blood of this Province’s economy is jute.” 

Before resuming his seat, the Finance Minister made some general statement of 
the Ministry’s policy in relation to India’s war effort. He said : “'We fully recognise 
that until victory is finally won, it is essential to subordinate the needs of the 
Pro^vince to the paramount claims of the Centre's war effort, but in our opinion, 
though at the present time to hold in abeyance all ideas of development may be 
appropriate enough in the case of those Pro^vinces that have for many years enjoyed 
standards of administration considerably higher than those obtaining in the nation- 
building department in Bengal, such a course is not possible in the case of Bengal, 
where the administration of the Province is only just beginning to recover from the 
effects of years of starvation. Nor can we agree with the new that evei^ rupee 
spent in this Province over and above that necessaiy to maintain the administration 
at last year’s level is a rupee diverted from India’s war effort. That is a short- 
sighted view. This Province is playing no small part in India’s war effort, and it is 
our view that to the extent that we can raise the standard of living and, in 
particular, can improve the conditions of those on the subsistence level — workers and 
peasants alike — we increase the efficiency of the Pro^vince and thereby, contribute 
materially to the Centre’s war effort.” 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Minister taking forty-five 
minutes to finish his speech, the Assembly adjourned for nine days in order to 
enable the members to be present in their constituencies during the Census 
operations. 

General Discubbion of Buboet 

25th. to 27th. FEBRUARY : — 'The House reassembled to-day when the general 
discussion on the Budget commenced. Proceedings were dull, manuscript eloquence 
being mainly the order of the day. Altogether about a dozen members took part 
in the discussion and they eitiiet criticized or praised the budget according to 
their party affiliations. One of the principal contributors to the debate was 
Mr. TP. A. M, Walker, Lender of the European Party, who congratulated the 

Finance Minister on his "clear and comprehensive budget statement.’’ While 
agreeing that the Finance Minister had established a case for the two taxation 
measures — the Sales Tax Bill and the Motor Spirit Bales Taxation Bill — he 

emphasized the need for caution as regards new commitments and avoidance of 

fresh taxation. “There is a limit to the capacity of the tax-payer,” he said, “and I 
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think vrhile he must be prepared to meet the Bill which the Finance Minister has 
presented to us, he is entitled to expect that there will be no further calls in the 
near future.” Oriticisinc the budget estimates, Rai Harendra Nath Choudhuri said 
that they furnished another example of the old trick of under-estimation of receipts 
and undue provision of expenditure just to work out nn exaggerated prospective 
deficit. Thus receipts had been revised to the extent of 45 lakhs and the result anti- 
cipated on revision was that the total receipts on revenue account would go down by 15 
lakhs. Next day, tho 26th. February, Mr. J. C. Oupta (OonCTess) said that a budwt 
to be worth anything must be correlated to the needs of the province, but the 
present budget coula not be described ns such from any point of view. He had 
no doubt that the Finance Minister was fully aware that the most crying needs of 
the province were the provision of two square meals a day for the masses, the 
prevention of death from malaria and other preventible diseases, and the reraoval 
of illiteracy which prevented the growth and development of the inhabitants of 
this province. Sahibzada Kazem AH Mirza (Coalition) congratulated the Finance 
Minister, Mr. H. S. Snhrawardy, on this “excellent budget” which showed the 
boldness of his conception and the courage of hie conviction. When the war, he 
said, had vitally nflfected the economic life in Bengal, Mr, Snhrawardy bad not 
thought it fit to apply tho brakes but true to his instinct ns a real nation-buil^ 
he was determined to pursue hie programme, undaunted by war conditions, Ha 
had shown a deficit of Ke. 1,34,(X),(J00 banking on the goodness of this House to 
pass his Sales Tax Bill in nn acceptable form to balance hie budget. He (the 
speaker) appealed to the House to help him (hir, Suhrawnrdy) towards the realiza- 
tion of hie plan. Mias Mira Butt Oupta (Congress) said that a progressive Govern- 
ment must explore new sources of revenue but one failed to discover anything 
progressive in the outlook and activities of the present Government. They were 
continuing the old traditions of British Imperialism in all its aspects. She empha- 
sized the need of a Central Women’s Hostel in Calcutta which might accommodate 
tho large number of women students of the city who had so far been left com- 
pletely_ to themselves to manage as best as they could with regard to hostel accom- 
modation.^ This was nn urgent and immediate necessity which deserved their utmost 
consideration. Continuing, Miss Dutt Gupta said “From the budget proposals as laid 
before this House, the baselesHness of the professions of the Finance Minister about 
nation-building is apparent to everyone in this House. I think, I-shall be voicing the 
considered opinion of the largest section of this House, when I say that the 
people of this province are unwilling to submit to further burdens of taxation on' 
promises of nation-building activities which are entirely illusory.” The budget, 
said Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) did not disclose any serious attempt 
on the part of the Ministry to solve the various urgent aud vital problems of 
Bengal. Examining the budget proposals in the light of the requirements of tho 
nation-building departments. Mr. Biswas pointed out that for primary and adult 
education an additional expenditure of Rs. 8,B5,(XX) and Rs. 79,000 had been 
provided. This was quite insufficient considering the vastness of their needs. 

27th. February, two of the main speakers were Mr. A. i?* 
Siddigui (Coalition) and Mr. R. M. Sassoon (European). The former said he saw 
in the Budget a want of vision on the part of the Finance Minister, while the 
latter stressed the need for economy^ and avoiding fresh commitments. Mr. Siddiqi 
remarked that the time when big industries should be developed by recourse to 
borrowing but he found no proposal of that kind in the Budget. He commented 
M the meagreness of the grant for river training which was nn urgent problem. 
He pointed out that the Hooghly was fast silting up and unless its sandbanks wore 
Calcutta was likely to share the fate of Pataliputra at no distant date. 
The difierence between income and expenditure per capita was the measure of a 
people 8 prosperity. He had read the whole of the Finance Minister’s statement 
and had dmu niiable to find n single suggestion for widening the margin between 
the two. Mr. Siddiqi drew the Finance Minister’s attention to the ‘‘injustice” that 
was being done to the Calcutta Corporation in the matter of their share of the 
Motor yehiclcs Tax. They had been allotted only Rs. 44 lakhs out of the proceeds 
with which they were expected to keep in trim 100 miles of metalled roads. Mr. 
M. M. Sassoon said that bis party were anxious that the actual working of the 
budget, ;When it was passed, with or without reductions, should bo carefully 
watched. A suggestion to which hie party attached importance was that in this 
Government should abstain from any endeavour to enlarge this 
if seeking supplementory grants In later sessions. This should be possible 

u proper degree of restraint was exercised. Another means of economy open to 
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Government was to insist on surrender of funds, -wherever it was found that, the 
sum provided in the Budget was in excess of what turned out to he actually needed 
the measures for which provision was made ; in other words, to set its face against 
financing, by reappropriation, items not included in the Budget simply because there 
happened to be some surplus money to spare. Examining some of the detailed 
provisions in the Budget, Mr. Sassoon referred to the Es. 7 lakhs allotted for com- 
mutation of pensions. He asked the Finance Minister if he considered that in the 
present circumstances of financial stringency that provision was justified. “Is he 
in fact working on a wartime plan concentrating on what is essential and urgent 
and cutting out what may be postponed ?” This finished the budget discussion and 
the House adjourned. 

Oalotitta Muhioipal Amend. Bill 1941 


28th FEBRUAEY ; — ^Tha report of the select committee on the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill. 1941, was presented to-day by Nawab Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for_ Local Self-Government, The committee made 
certain modifications, particularly in respect of the provisions in the Bill relating to 
the appointment or the executive and the proceedings of the Corporation and 
suggested the lowering of the franchise. 

The Bill, it may be stated, seeks to make definite provision in the Act for the 
supersession of a department of the Corporation and the dissolution of the body of 
councillors and alderman — in case of incompetency and default in the performance 
of the duties imposed on them by the Act. The Bill also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Government officer as the Chief Executive Officer by the Government and 
the setting up of a service commission. It also provides safeguards against abuse of 
power and proposes the lowering of franchise in certain respects “so ns to allow 
the poorer section of the community to vote in Corporation elections” and also ‘‘to 
enfranchise the occupiers of huts in a bnstee.” 

The select committee while retaining the clause giving power to the Provincial 
Government to supersede a department of the Corporation, suggested the 
deletion of the provision vesting the Government with power to dissolve the 
Corporation, 

In the opinion of the committee, "the existing provisions of the Act together 
with the reformatory and penalizing provisions introduced by the Bill, including the 
control of important appointments and supersession of a department under certain 
circumstances, are expected to provide sufficient safeguards against the charges 
nsnally made against the Corporation.” They considered “it expedient to give the 
new condition a fair trial before thinking of a clause for dissolution of the 
Corporation.” They had, therefore, recommended the deletion “of this prima facie 
drastic provision from the present Bill." 

As regards the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer, they have restricted 
the appointment to a member of the executive branch of the Indian Civil Service 
having at least 16 years’ service to his credit. 

The committee were of opinion, “without casting any reflection on the capacities 
of the members of the Bengal Civil Service (Executive) that the Chief Executive 
Officer to be appointed by the Government must, for the first few years at any rate, 
be a member or the Indian Civil Service. Other sources of recruitment for the post 
should be considered only after the affairs of the Corporation have been brought to 
a smooth and satisfactory working order.” 

TTie committee have also limited the proposed power of the Executive Officer 
to sanction estimates up to Es. 5,CX)0 only instead of Es. 10,000 as originally 
provided. 

As regards franchise, the committee suggested the lowering of the rent-qualifica- 
tion of people occupying huts in bustees. TTie committee further proposed the 
addition of a new clause laying down the special procedure to be adopted m election 
petitions for further scrutiny and recount oi votes. 

'Ihe committee consistro of 13 members, seven of whom have signed the report 
subject to separate notes of dissent. 

In a joint note of dissent, Mr. W. C, Wordsworth and Mr. C. W. Miles, while 
generally approving of the provisions of the Bill, pointed out “that the inclusion of 
pro-visions extending the franchise in a Bill, the primary object of which is to 
improve the administration of the Corporation, is inadvisable and inappropriate.” 
In their opinion, “the extension of franchise is a separate problem.” 

As regards the clauses regarding building regulations, they recommended that 
these provisions should be omitted from this Bill and that Government should 
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immedlately take up the levision of the building rules _ with a view to introducing 
a separata amending Bill dealing solely with this question! 

NoN-OFFioiAii Bills 


Following the presentation of the Select committee s report on the Municipal 
Billf the Aeembly proceeded with the consideration _ of several non-qmcial bills, 
covering a variety of subjects. They were, the Putni Taluks Eegulation (Amend- 
ment) Bill (introduced by Khan Bahib Abdnl Hamid Ohowdhury) ; Land ^venue 
Bales (Amendment) Bill (by Syed Abdnl Majid) ; Medical (Amendment) Bill (by 
Mr. Annkul Chandra Das) ; Tenancy (Amendment) Bill (by Mr. Khagendra Nath 
Das Gupta) ; the Adi (Jnnga Improvement Bill (by Mr. P. Banerjce) ; the Marriage 
Dowry Prohibition Bill (by Mr. Idris Ahmed Mea) and the Kent Eeduction (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Bill (by Mr. Abdul Hakim). , 

ITie first two Bills were passed. The Medical Bill, the Mamage Dowry 
Provision Bill and the Bent Eeduction (temporary Provisions) Bill were circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. As regards Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta’s Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, the House refused to refer it to a select committee ; while the 
Adi Ganga Improvement Bill was withdrawn. The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 3rd. March. 

General Disotjssion Of Budget (contd.) 


8rd. MAKCH The concluding portion of the Finance Minister's^ speech, in 
reply to the general discussion on the budget this evening led to uproarious scenes, 
following which the opposition withdrew from the House. Towards the end of hie 
speech, the Finance Minister was explaining the jute policy of the Government. Ho 
claimed that the policy pursued by the Government in regard to jute had benefited 
the people and the Government and the Government would _ continue that policy. 
He accused the Leader of the Krishak Proja Party in opposition of being respon- 
sible for a fall in the price of jute, remarking that members of the Party had gone 
about in the country telling the people that the Government would give up the' 
policy of jute restriction. The Finance Minister characterised them as the “greatest 
enemies" of the people in general and of the ngiicultnrists in particular. The 
Finance Minister’s remark evoked a storm of protest from the Krishak Proja Party 
and the Barat Bose group and there were further interruptions as he proceeded 
with his speech. The uproar in the Opposition benches continued in the midst of 
which the Finance Minister remarked that crores and crores of rupees had flowed 
into the pockets of the ogrlculturiets as a result of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment in regard to jute. 

There was then some exchange of words between the Chair and several 
members on the Opposition benches about the former’s decision in “naming” Mr. 
Dutta Maiumdar following which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that the only thing 
they could do by way of parliamentary protest, was to withdraw from the House. 
Mr. Bose and the members of his group then withdrew from the chamber and 
they were followed by the members of the two other Opposition parties, namely the 
Krishak Proja Party and the Independent Scheduled Castes Party. - The Finance 
Minister continued his speech for another ten minutes and after he had concluded 
the House adjourned. 


The Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

4Ui. to Gth. MARC® : — Consideration of the Bengal Finance (Bales Tax) Bill, clause 
by clause, was resumed in the Assembly this evening. The Opposition made several 
unsuccessful attempts to reduce the rate of tax proposed in the Bill. 'The rate of tax 
as recommended by the Select Committee, was one pice in the rupee on the taxable 
turnover. The Opposition point of view was that in no country in the world had a 
sales tax started with such a high rate. They further contended that the tax would, 
ultimately fall on the consumer and they suggested that if, after the actual working 
of the budget next year, they found that it was necessary to raise the rate of tax, 
they might do so. Uhe Finance^ Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, said that the 
^tivcrnment must have money if they wished to expand its activities. There must 
. uii- ** ®Erinin surplus and closing balance which was necessary for the financial 
stability of any government. Ho claimed that the tax, proposed in (he Bill, would 
not touch the poor at all, because most of the articles, nsed by the poor, had been 
Mcmptcd from the purview of the Bill. Ho told the Bouse that the tax would fall 
on the middle classcB and the richer people. The Assembly adjourned till the next 
nay, the Elh, March when excepting clauses 6, 23 and the schedule, all other 
ciauBCB were disposed of. Clause 23 relates to the rule-making power of 
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the Provincial Gfovernment for the administration of the taxation measure, while 
the schedule deals with the list of goods that are to be exempted from this tax. 
The clauses that were disposed of related inter alia to assessment of tax, keeping 
and production of accounts, penaltjr for the breach of the provisions of the measure. 
The clauses were passed with minor modifications. Next day, the 6th. March, by 
71 votes to 33 the Assembly passed the third reading of the Bill. The House 
sat till 9-45 p.m. to finish the discussion. The late sitting was necessitated by the 
Opposition tacties who demanded no less than eight divisions involving a loss of 
time of about 60 minutes. 

The Bill was passed practically in the form in which it emerged from^the 
Select Committee with the exception that a few more articles were included in the 
list of exemptions. One of the important articles thus exempted was newspapers. 
'JTie amendment in regard to which was moved by Mr. O. IF. Miles of the 
European Party. Mr, H, S. Suhratvardy, Finance Minister, who sponsored the Bill 
said that he gladly accepted Mr. Miles’s amendment. From the representations 
that he had received from newspaper-owners and others, the Government had been 
convinced that it would be impossible for them (^newspaper-owners) to pass on the 
tax to others. They had already been compelled to bring down the size of -their 
papers to an extent which admitted of no further reduction. Moreover, the amount 
of money that the Government would be able to collect from this source through 
the tax would not be more than Rs. 30,000, which they could afford to forego. 

Among the articles which the Opposition pressed for exemption were biri and 
coarse cloth. Giving reasons why he could not include these in the exemption list 
Mr. Suhrawardy said that he had excluded hooka tobacco as it was a necessity for 
the agiiculturiats, but biri was not. Moreover, a labourer who was rich enough to 
buy a rupee’s worth of biri could surely pay one pice more by way of fax. 

As regards coarse cloth, he said, he was anxious to try and exempt such 
cloth as was usually worn by the poorer people ; but there were difficulties in 
classifying such cloth. If they tried to make any such attempt it would lend to 
evasion, to detect which they would need a huge staff of inspectors and watchers. 

But the Government, the Finance Minister said, proposed to compensate the 
poorer classes by setting apart an adequate sum of money out of the yield of the 
Tax for giving them relief. 

After the schedule and the preamble of the Bill had been passed, Mr. 
Suhrawardy formally moved that the Bill, as settled in the Assembly, be passed, 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Lender of the Opposition, said that in the light 
of their experience in the past and the absence of proper definition of the 
Government’s existing schemes, it would be dangerous to put more money in the 
Government’s hands or more power to impose further taxation. In case further 
taxation was to be imposed, the Government must satisfy two criteria, namely, 
they must put before the legislature and the people a clear-cut programme 
of social and economic reconstruction based on sound economic lines : and the 
Government must satisfy them about the merits of the proposal and the urgent 
necessity of the Sales Tax. The Government had up to now satisfied 
neither of these two criteria. The declared object of the Government, Mr. Bose 
continued, was to raise additional revenue to enable them to maintain the natural 
development of the programme of nation-building departments already in 
progress, and for the purpose of financing other beneficient schemes. These were 


The following is the schedule showing the list of articles exempted from the 
tax : — 

All cereals and pulses (including, all forms of rice raw or cooked). (Except 
when sold in sealed containers). 

Flour (including atta, suji and bran). 


Bread. 

Meat which has not been cured or frozen. 


Freeh fish. 

Vegetables, green or dried, (Except when sold in sealed containers). 

Ooocked feme, other than cakes, pastries and sweetmeats, (Except when sold 
in sealed containers). 

Gur, sugar and molasses, Balt, mustard oil, milk, butter and cheese. Livestock, 
including poultry. Agricultural implements. Fertilizers. Yarn. Bullion and specie. 

Gold ornaments manufactured from bullion or specie. (When sold by the 
manufacturer who charges separately for the value of the gold and the cost of 
manufacture). 
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hieh-aoundlnR words. Bnt they had seen what the record of this Goveminent’9 
nation-building schemes had been in the past. What the Government really wanted 
from them was a blank cheque or an overdraft. He added that this measure would 
give no corresjmnding benefit to the people at large, If the Government really 
intended to spend on nation-building programmes, there was nothing to prevent 
them from declaring that clearly in the premble of the Bill. 

Eeplying to criticism, Mr. ff. 8. Suhrawardy said that though he had tned 
to meet the responsibie wishes of all sections of the House, there was no proof 
that his spirit oE compromise had not been appreciated. He pointed out the tax 
was very low, indeed lower than anywhere else. It was only a one-point tax and 
not n general sales tax. He maintained that the tax would not affect poor peo^e 
adversely, but would fall primarily on the middle and the richer classes. He 
repeated the assurance that the money received through the tax would be spent in 
ameliorating the conditions of the poor. 

Ihe Bill, as setled in the Assembly, was passed and the House adjourned. 

Bpeoiai, Glass foe Politioal Peisonees 

7th. MARCH The question of placing all the politioal prisoners in Bengal 
Jails in Division I or in a special class similar to Division I to be created for them, 
was raised in a non-official resolution discussed to-day. The motion, after discussion, 
was lost without a division. 

On behalf of Mr. Pratnl Chandra Ganppily, a Oongress member of the 
Assembly now in detention under the Defence of India Eules, Mr. Atul Chandra 
Sen (Congress) moved a resolution expressing the view that all persons convicted in 
Bengal under the Defence of India Eules and the Indian Penal Code for offences 
against the State should be placed in Division I in jails. Mr. Surendra Nath 
BUwaa (ConCTess) moved an amendment to the resolution to the effect that, “all 
prisoners in Bengal jails, whether detained or convicted under the Defence of India 
Eules or kept under trial or convicted for offences against the State under the 
Indian Penal Code should be placed in Division I or that a now special division 
similar to Division I should be created for them and new rules should be framed 
in respect of their ration, interviews, letter-writing, supply of books, newspapers 
and other reasonable amenities.” Opposing both the resolution and the amendment. 
Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Boy, Eevenue Minister, who now holds the portfolio or 
jails in the absence of the Home Ministen informed the House that some Security 
prisoners’ rules had been published. But as regards other olaeses of prisoners, 
draft rules had been framed and ns these involved financial questions, they were 
being examined. He explained that Government in this country since the advent 
of the British had never accepted the motive of a crime as the basis for classi- 
fication of prisoners. He pointed out the difficulties in accepting such a basis for 


Coal and coke, 

_ Country liquor (including fnri and pachwai), potable foreign liquor (including 
medicated wines, ganja), excise opium (excluding preparations of opium), bhang and 
charas. 

Water, bnt not aerated or mineral waters when sold in bottles or sealed 
containers. 

Electrical enerCT. 

Motor spirit, that is to say, any liquid or admixture of liquids which is ordi- 
narily used directly or indirectly as fuel for any form of motor vehicle or stationary 
internal combustion engine, and which has a flashing point below 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Eape oil and mixtures of mustard and rape oil. 

Handloom woven cloth sold by a dealer who does not sell any other kind of 
cloth. 

Kerosene oil. 

Tobacco for hookah. 

Matches. 

Quinine and febrifuge. 

prescrihrf'^*^^ approved for primary classes and such sacred books as may be 


when sold by a gas supply company for consumption, (a) by Govem- 
thnn respect of any 'industrial undertaking (other 

Governmn^f ♦ " or office premises) or (o) in any place declared by the Provincial 
vauvemment to be exclusively used for public charity, and Newspapers. 
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claseificfltion of prisoners tind told the House that the present Gtovernment did not 
propose to change the policy that had been pursued so long in this regard. 

Mr. Djsioaa' amendment was rejected by 76 to 42 votes and the original resolu- 
tion ivas negatived without a division. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

loth, to 29th. MARCH : — Discussion on the Budget demands for grants 
Mmmenced on_ the lOth. March the_ first item to coma under discussion was that on 
General Administration, To criticise the general policy of the Government 3 
principal cut motions were moved, (1) by Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Saiiyal (Bose 
S^oup) urging the need for a comprehensive and progressive policy on the part of 
the Government wUh a view to secure _ pence and prosperity of the people, (2) by 
Mr. Jonab Ali Majumdar (Erishak Projn) stressing the need for freedom of holding 
meetings to discuss parliamentary matters and to carry on election propaganda, and 
(3) ^ Mr. JPrem ffari Barma (Independent Schedule) pointing out the failure of 
the Government to strictly adhere to the service ratio in the case of the scheduled 
caste candidates. The first two amendments were pressed to division and were lost 
by 40 to 91 and 37 to 81 votes respectively. Mr. Barma whose motion was also 
lost did not divide the House on it. Next day, the 11th March, the House 
sanotioued without nuy cut the Government’s entire Budget demand for the 

f rant of a sum of Rs. 1,27,00,000 for expenditure in the coming year under the 
ead ‘‘Administration”. Mr, Nishit Nath Kundo (Congress) moved a cut motion to 
raise a discussion on the ‘‘methods of realisation of war contributions from the 
people of the Province, particularly of the district of Dinajpur.” He 'referred 
to 6 om 0 _ instances in which he alleged that war contributions were being realised 
by_ coercion. Speaking on the motion, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
pointed out that Government looked with extreme disfavour on any attempt on the 
■part of any officer to have recourse to any coercion in regard to raising money for 
war funds. Government would make an enquiry into the allegations that had been 
made on the floor of the House and if they found that any officer had acted in 
contravention of the distinct orders of the Government and of the instructions issued 
to thera^ from time to time. Government would take sufficient steps to see that 
these things were not repeat^. ITie cut motion was rejected without a division, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) moved another cut motion to raise a 
disenssion on the ‘‘policy of the Administration with special reference to the appli- 
cation of the Defence of India Rules in the Province by the Government and the 
granting of allowances to the victims thereof and the classification and treatment of 
the political prisoners’'. Opposing the motion. Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Boy, Reve- 
nue Minister, emphasised that the first and foremost concern of any body in India 
and the British Empire at the present moment was to win the war and if anybody 
tried to hamper the war efforts of Government or did anything which created an 
atmosphere inimical to such war efforts of the Government, the Government in the 
wider interests of the country, was bound to take action. He repudiated the charge 
that there had been any discrimination in the matter of application of the Defence 
of India Rules. The cut motion was rejected without a division. The House adjou- 
rned till the next day, the 12th March, when the jute policy of the Government was 
discussed during consideration of the agricultural budget. 'Ine hon' Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan. Minister for Agriculture and Industries, moved that a sum of Rs.43,85,000 
be granted for expenditure under the head. ‘‘Agriculture" in the coming _ year. Mr 
Abu Hossain Barker (Krishak Proja) moved a cut motion to criticise the jute policy 
of the Government. 'The opposition speeches stressed that mere regulation of jute 
cultivation would not succeed in securing an economic price of jute for the cnltivn- 
toTB. it was also maintained that there were various inaccuracies in the record of 
jute lands prepared by the Government on the basis of which the jute restriction 
policy was going to be enforced. It was further maintained that povernment had 
•‘bungled and mismanaged” the whole thing in regard to jute. Replying, 
the Minister said that the policy of the Government with regard to jute 
was to make every attempt humanly possible, to give the growers the best possible 
prices for this commodity. The first step towards this end was the adjustment of 
supply to demand. Previous attempts to do this by voluntary restriction of 
production having proved ineffective, the Government had ultimately decided to 
regulate the production of jute on a compulsory basis. This had necessitated a 
comprehensive survey of the entire jute area of the province, and the work of 
issuing licences to more than fifty-five lakhs of jute growers was now proceeding 
apace. This was an experiment which, in its boldness, far surpassed any similar 

28 ■ 
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attempt made anywhere else in the world. The Government, ho emphaBised. were 
determined to carry on this policy o£ regulation becauee they were convin^ that 
unless the next year’s crop was regulated, the sitnation wOTld be absolutely 
unmanageable, The Minister added that circumstances might anse when « might 
be necessary to fix the minimum price of jute and he could not say that the 
proposition of fixing a minimum price for jute was outside the. purview of 
Government policy. If necessary, the Government would do Bo, but the GovMnment 
could not do that until the obvious difficulties in the way were solved. Mr. Sarkera 
motion was rejected by the House by 63 to 30 votes. The House then adjourned 
till the 14th. March when a demand for a grant of Es. 43,85,000 for expenditure 
for the coming year under the head, “AKriculture” was sanctioned by 62 to 27 votes. 
A cut motion moved to discuss the ‘‘absence of _n comprehensive policy” with 
regard to the vital problems of ngriculture was rejected by 76 to 28 voto. Maulvi 
Janab Alt Majumdar's (Krisbak Proja) out motion to emphasise “the desirability of 
exempting from the operation of the jute Ecgulation Act those jute grower^hose mte 
lands were below one acre in all’’ was rejected .by 87 to 45 votes. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 15th. March, when various Government schemes for 
the development of industries in this province were outlined by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, when ho asked for a grant of Es. 

19.19.000 for expenditure on “Industries."' During the discussion on the subject, 
Mr. J. R. Walker made a strong plea for the development of the fishery industry 
which, ho maintained, offered the best prospect for increasing the wealth of the 
province. Two cut motions were moved by Messrs. Surendra Nath Biswaa and 
Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal of the Bose Parly to criticize the industrial policy of the 
Government. Both motions were lost. Next day, the 17th. March, the Eancation 
Budget of the Government of Bengal for the year 1941-42 was discussed. Eai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhury (Oongress) moved a ‘cut’ motion to discuss the policy 
that was being pursued in the sphere of primary education in the province. He 
alleged that there had been a phenomenal rise in the past few years in .the number 
of Maktabs at tlie sacrifice of general non-denominationnl primary schools and tliat 
Hindu boys had been compcIlM to read in Maktabs for want of general primary 
schools. The hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazhd Hvq, Education Minister, pointed out that 
there was no difference in the curriculum of studies in the Maktab and the general 
primary schools throughout the province at present. The only- difference was that 
religious instruction was made compulsory in the Maktab and he added that not 
only Muslim students but also Hindu students received religious instruction there. 
He told the House that the Government had until now received no complaint what- 
soever either from the guardians of the Hindu boys or from the Hindu boys them- 
selves reading in such Maktabs. It was a happy sign of the time, he remarked, 
that even now in spite of the coraraiinal atmosphere prevailing in the country 
Hindu and Muslim boys, at least in their tender years, sat together in the same 
class room and received education from the same set of teachers. On the question 
of deproviucialisation of Government institutions, the Education Minister remarked 
that the analysis of the results of different examinations showed that the percentage 
of success^ in Government institutions was much higher than that in non-Qovern- 
ment institutions. Tlie ‘cut’ motion was rejected without ' a division, The House 
then adjourned till the 18lh. March when the Education (General) grant amounting 
t^o Es. 1()8,74,(X)0 and Jail and Convict Settlements grant amounting to Es. 

30.94.000 were passed. Tho_ non-release of the grant to the Viawa Bharati 
which_ was provided for in the last year’s nudget and absence of any 
provision in this year’s budget was raised during the discussion on the Education 
grant. 'The European party also lent their support to the proposal for grant 
to the Vinwa Bharati. The Chief Minister replying said that he was releasing the 
last years’s grant immediately, but did not mention anything with regard to future 
grants. Hie House divided only once in connection with the Jail demand on the 
cut motion of Mr. Charu Roy, which was defeated by 36 to 72 votes. Next day, the lOth. 

-..^lorch, when the demand for Police grant was under consideration, the dlscusBion 
mainly Mntrcd round the dcsimbiliiy of financing the Chowkidari cost from out of 
the provincial revenue. There was unanimity of opinion regarding giving relief to the 
rural ]>opulnlion, oven tlic Coalition parly members according their support to the 
proposal. The Chief Minister who was temporarily in charge of the Police Depart- 
mciu in the absence of Sir Nazimuddin said that the report of the Chowkidari 
commute was still under consideration and that the Government now had 
aMcptciI the policy that the entire coat of the rural police should not fall on the 
rural ijcoplc. The entire Police grant amounting to Es, 2,20,53,000/- was passed by 
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the HoEse. Next day, the 20Ui. March, the Budget demands for Es. 32,13,000 for 
Irrigation and Es. 1,55,71,000 for Civil Works, placed before the House by the Hon. 
Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbnzar, were voted. In the conrse of his 
speech, the Maharaja stated that the Bengal Government, in co-operation with other 
provincial governments concerned, set np two interim committees, one for the Ganges 
and the other for the Brahmaputra and the Meghna rivers to frame the necessary 
constitution of the proposed Inter-Provincial Eiver Commission. These interim 
committees had since finished their labours and submitted their reports. With 
regard to the Brahmnputra-Meghna Eiver Con)miBBioD, the bon. Minister said that 
both the Bengal and Assam Governments had accepted the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Bengal Government had been authorised by the Assam Govern- 
ment to address the India Government on the subject with a request to constitute 
the commission on the lines of these recommendations. It was expected that the 
constitution of the Brahmnputra-Meghna Eiver Commission might be a settled fact 
in the course of the coming year. The progress with regard to the constitution of 
the proposed Ganges River Commission bad not, however^ been so satisfactory. 
Opposition members and some of the Coalition members criticised the Government 
for lack of any comprehensive irrigation scheme, while the Euiopcnn members con- 
gratulated the Minister on the nehievementB of the department. Next day, the 21st. 
March, an account of the activities of the Co-operative Department was given by Mr. 
M. B. Mullick, Minister in charge, when he placed the nudget of the Department 
before the House. The Minister also asked for a grant of Re. 2023,000 for expen - 
ditnre under the head debt conciliation. This gave rise to a debate regarding the 
working of the Agricultural Debtors Act. The budget demands relating to both 
the Co-operative and Rural Indebtedness Departments were passed. Next day, tlie 
22nd March, the budget demands for Es. 22,29,000 for the Excise Department, and 
Rb. 71,12,000 fdr the administration of justice were voted. The Congress Party 
moved a cut motion in order to emphneise the necessity of separation of the judi- 
ciary from the executive. Opposing the motion Navsab Musharraf Hussain, Judical 
Minister, said that complete separation of the judiciary from the executive was not 
a practical proposition. The motion was rejected without a division. Two otlier cut 
motions were moved on behalf of the Congress and the Krishak Praja Parties to 
emphasise the desirability of introducing complete prohibition in the province. 
Opposing the resolutions, the Excise Minister, Mr. P. D. Raikut, said that in the 
present circnmstnncea complete Prohibition was not feasible on various grounds. 
He, however, reiterated the Government’s policy of gradual enforcement of tola! 
Prohibition throughout the province. Both the cut motions were rejected by 74 
votes to 31. The House then adjourned till Monday, (be 24tli March when the 
Government were charged by the Opposition with failure to give sufEcient relief 
to the peasantry by the reduction of the rate of rent when the Land Revenue 
demand for grant was under consideration. The Krishak Proja Party who fought 
the election under the leadership of Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazhil Bug, reminded the 
Chief Minister of his election pledge and "his “failure” to implement the pledge. 
Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister, Land Revenue, in reply refused the charge 
and said that the Government took their stand on the Bengal Tenancy Amendment 
Act, by which piece of legislation, he asserted, the Ministry would go down to 
prosperity. Next day, the 27th March, a tribute to the good work being done by the 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Auimnls was paid by the Premier 
Mr. A. K. Faztul Hug, when replying to a debate on the working of the Society. 
The debate was raised on n cut motion in respect of the Budget demand for Es, 

7.19.000 for the Veterinary Department. On the 28th March Medical grants amount- 
ing to Es. 51,13,000 and Public Health grants amounting to Es. 60,62,000 were 
voted. The demands were moved by Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan in the absence 
of Hon. Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in-Charge of the Departments. Next 
day, the 25)th March, the remaining budget demands were voted. The labour policy 
of the Ministry was discused in connection with the Budget demand for Es. 4,92.000 
for “MiscellnneouB Department.” The demand which includes a provision of Rb. 

64.000 for the Labour Department, was placed before the House by the hon. Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister. Opposing the entire demand Mr. A. if, A. 
Zaman (Congress Labour) severely criticised the labour policy of the Ministry and 
the adivities of Us Labour Department. He alleged that tlie money meant for 
labonr welfare work had been utilised in bringing into existence a large number of 
‘bogna’ trade unions. Mr. J. Kennedy (linropcnn) Bupported the demand on behalf 
of the European Gronp. He emphnsised that the year that bad passed, since iho 
Labour Minister last presented nis demand to the House, had been singularly free 
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from major labour troubles and, in the oninion o£ his Party, this was due in no 
email .measure to the Minister’s solicitade for the workers of Bengal and bis 
determination to safeguard their rights. Keplying to the debate, _ Mr. -o. b. 
Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, said that Mr. Z/aman had cast nspm-sions against 
the constitutional trade unions that had grown up in pursuance of their policy 
of encouraging trade unions in this province which conducted themselves in a 
reasonable and constitutional manner. Eeplying to the criticism that they had been 
encouraging the formation of trade unions on communal lines, the hon. Minister 
said that they had done nothing of the kind. The policy of the Government- was 
that BO far as labour was concerned they considered the Hindus and Muslims ns 
one. They deprecated the formation of trade unions on communal lines. They 
refused to recognise any trade union which was of an exclusive character, that is, 
either of Hindus or of Muslims. The demand was passed and the Assembly 

adjourned till Monday. 

Belief of London Aie-haid Victims 

Blst MARCH •.—Following debate lasting two hours, the Assembly this 

morning sanctioned by 130 votes to 47, the supplementary demand for a 

token grant of Re. 1 to enable the Government to pay one lakh of rupees 

to the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the relief of London air-raid victims. 
The demand was placra before the House by the Chief Minister. Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Hug. The money was proposed to be paid in the current year out of the saving 
under the head “Miscellaneous”. An Opposition cut-motion moved by Mr. Sasanka 
Sekhar Sanyal, the Chief Whip of the Congress Party, to discuss the principle 
underlying the proposal was rejected by 121 to 41 votes. The Opposition also raised 
a point of order, maintaining that the contribution could not be made under 
Section 150 of the Government of India Act and that the money could not be “for 
the purposes of India or some part of India” as was laid down in the Section. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Lender of the Opposition, said that Section 160 of 
the Government of India Act laid a territorial restriction on the powers of the 
province in respect of imposing any burden on the revenues of the Federation 
of the Provinces. The question of courtesy of humanitarian sentiment did not 
arise. He maintained that, so far ns the present demand was concerned, it was 
entirely out of order under Section 160, 

The Chief Minister pointed out that legal opinion received by the Government 
showed that the grant could be made under the Government of India Act. He 
referred to the opinion which the Secretary of State for India had forwarded to the 
Government of India for communication to the Provincial Governments which had 
been obtained in consultation with the best legal opinion available in London. 'Ihe 
opinion of the Secretary of State was that, “For the purposes of India” under 
Section 160 could in practice be construed ns including any activities, the pursuit 
of which was in the country’s interest. Such interests need not be in the nature of 
specific and measurnblo benefit and could include many other things of broader 
consideration in resMot to the reputation and dignity of India in Oie comity of 
nations. The Chief Minister also referred to the opinion of the Advocate- General of 
Assam in this connection and remarked that the members of the Bengal Cabinet 
were fully satisfied that the demand could be made under the Government of 
India Act 

The Srxaker {Sir M. Azizul Hug) pointed out that it was a well-known 
international custom to send relief. Supposing India was* afTected by a severe 
famine, as a matter of courtesy she would get relief from others. “Are we to be 
debarred from sending relief to others under similar circumstances ?" Ho consider- 
ed that the sending of such relief would be "for the purposes of India” for the sim- 
ple rei«on that thw were merely rcciprocaling feeling of humanity ns other coun- 
tries had done. Ho admitted however that the question of interpretation of the 
Section was not free from difflculty. Whether the phrase "the purposes of India” 
inennt reMncted purposes of India, or the wider purposes of the country which in- 
cludra the c^Bteuce of India ns a nation in the comity of nntions wns a matter 
which was to be dcoid^ by a (^urt and he thought that ho should not intervene 

hcld thnt the motion was in order. Con- 
cludingt the Speaker said that the ivliolc principle behind the Government of India 
Act ons pro^nclai autonomy in financial matter and if autonomy meant that we 
u inlernaiional courtesy, then the Section lind been 

^ 1 ^0 not hold that this Section 

is such us to preclude an item of this nature — unless a Court declares otherwise.” 
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The Flohd Commission Eepokt 

Ist. APRIL : — The ABsembly to-dny had a brief sesBion, the discuBBion on 
the Land Revenue (Flood) ConamiBsion Report, which had been fixed for the 
evening, having been postponed as all the materials connected with the subject had 
not been received by the membere. When the matter came up for consideration, Mr. 
Sasanka Sekhar Sani/oZ, chief whip of the Bose Party, complained that members 
had not been supplied with either the volumes containing the evidence collected 
by the Flood OommiBsion or the report of the Special oflBcer appointed by the 
Government to examine the recommendations of the Commission. Unless these 
materials were available to them, they were not in a position to discuss the report 
and give their considered views on the subject which was of such vital interest to 
all sections of the community. 

Mr. J. N. Basu, leader of the Hindu Nationalist party, remarked that the 
Floud Commission's rejiort related to matters of far-reaching importance and 
should therefore be subjected to very careful scrutiny. This could not be done 
unless the evidence collected by the Commission and the report of the Special 
Officer was available to them, 

Eai D, N. Choudhury (Bose Group) remarked that if the Government were 
unable to make up their minds regarding the recommendations of the Floud 
Commission without examining Mr. Garner's report, how then could they 
expect members of the House to express their considered views on the snbject 
without studying that report ? Members of his party were ns anxious as the Govern- 
ment that a decision on the recommendations of the Floud Commission was reached 
ns early as possible, but in order that this might be done members must have all 
the materials connected with the subject. 

The Premier. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, said the occasion was intended to give, 
members an opportunity of expressing their views on the subject. There was no 
"question of the Government being unable to make up their minds on the matter. 
The report of the Floud Commission was not only a matter of vital importance 
to various sections of the people but also touched certain constitntional questions, 
including the Permanent Settlement which was of great historical importance, and 
should, therefore, be considered from all points of view. There was no doubt that 
the Commission had taken great pains to collect a vast amount of useful materials 
affecting the land revenue system of the province. The report of Mr. Gumer was 
the report of an officer appointed specially to go through the Floud Commission’s 
recommendations, summarise its conclusions nud suggest means that should be 
adopted to implement those recommendations. The report was submitted by Mr. 
Gumer for the benefit of the Government. If, however, members thonght that they 
should also have copies of Mr. Garner’s report to enable them to discuss the matter, 
he had nothing to say against it. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (deputy leader of Bose Party) said that if the Govern- 
ment considered that Mr. Gurnet’s report was very helpful to them why should they 
deny members an opportunity of studying that report. On a previous occasion the 
Government promised to place at the disposal of members all materials connected 
with the Bubjecb. In the circumstances, he could not understand this anxiety on 
the part of the Government not to circulate that report. _ 

Sir B. P. Singh Boy said that there was no question of not publishing the 
report. The position was that at the present moment the Government were con- 
sidering Mr. Gurner’s report, and until they had thoroughly studied the report they 
were not in a position to place it before the House. 

The Speaker, Sir Azizul Hague said that he felt it desirable that members 
should go through the volumes containing the evidence before they were called upon 
to express their opinion on the recommendations of the Commission. 

Indian Soldiers’ Victorn Rejoiced 

2nd. APRIL : — The Assembly adopted a special motion moved by the Hon. Mr. 
A, K. Fazlul Hug conveying rejoicing at the capture of Keren and Barer and 
congratulating the Indian solaiers through His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Jalatuddin Hashemy opposed the 
motion on the ground that there was no occasion for rejoicings as the capture of 
these towns would mean only the displacement of the Italians to be substituted by 
the British Imperialism. He further said that there was nothing to congratulate ' 
the Indian soldiers who were nothing but merceneries and had been used on former 
occasions in, enslaving other peoples. There would be occasion for rejoicings when 
their soldiers would achieve success in defending their own motherland, Mr, 
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Niharendu Dutta Majwmdar said that if there rvas py nation rcBponsible for the 
conquest of Abyssinia by the Italians it was the BritisherB. Mr. J. N. rcCTet- 

ted that altogether a different issue had been raised. In fighting in Africa these 
Indian soldiers were really fighting for the defence of India. Mr. W. A. Walker 
said that the Imperial armies in the middle cast had gone from one success to 
another These victories only could have been achieved by the brilliant strategy 
of General Wavell and hie staff. He would hardly BlresB the importance of these 
successes from the point of view of the defence of India. They particularly rejoiced 
at the gallant part played by the Indian soldiers. Theirs bad been a new record 
of courage. The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said that there was no occasion made 
by the O^pposition on the occasion. In the first place the motion referred to the fact 
that it was a case of Indian achievement and therefore a matter for the pnde of 
Indiana and secondly Abyssinia was a country of vital importance to the defence 
of India. The motion was put to vote and carried, 175 voting for it as against 40, 

Markets Reqdlation Bilk 

8ra. APRIL On the motion of the hon’ble Mr. Tamijuddin Khav, Minister 
for Agriculture and Industries, the Assembly to-day referred the Markets Regnla- 
tion Bill to a Select Committee. An Opposition motion, urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting public opinion, was rejected without a division. Tlie Bill seeks to 
define the market charges and fees which may bo levied by the proprietors of 
markets and the rates at which they may be levied ; to maintain sets of standard 
weights and measures in markets ; to compel a proprietor of a market to provide 
adequate shelter, conservancy, water-supply, sanitation, etc. The Opposition criticism 
against the Bill was that it did not provide for the control of prices of commodities 
and that there was no definite proposals in the Bill. 

Tbe Dowry Restriction Bill 


4Hi APRIL '.—Non-official Bills were considered in the Assembly to-day. None 
of the legislative effort of the non-official members, however, proceeded beyond the 
circulation stage. Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas moved for reference to Select Com- 
mittee the Bengal Dowry Eestriction Bill, the object of which was to put a stop 
to the dowry system among the Bengalee Hindus. 'Ihe main provision of the 'Bill 
is that no person shall at any time offer or accept any dowry whose money value 
exceeds the sum of Rs. 61, which sum shall not include the value of ornaments 
or anything in kind given by brides’ parents or guardians as a gift out of free will. 
The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


The Fisheries Bill 


Mr. Narindra Nath Das Oupta and Mr. Amriia Lai Mandal moved for 
reference to Select Committees two bills for legalising the rights of fisherman. Mr. 
Mimdal in moving his Bill— Bengal Fisheries Bill— said that the Bill had been 
introduced with a view to rationalise the settlement of fisheries on the basis of fair 
and equitable rent and stabilise the fish industry which formed a vital part in the 
economic structure of the province. Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, replying, said 
that there was no gainsaying the fact that rights of fishermen who had to suffer 
from various exactions and oppressions had to be protected by some sort of legis- 
lation. Government, ho asserted, was not sitting idle in the matter. Government 
were anxious to bring forward a comprehensive measure to deal with the rights of the 
fishermen, with that end in view they bad appointed a special officer on the basis 
of those reports. They would bring forward a Bill, which the Minister hoped would 
remove the outstanding grievances of fishermen. Tliere were defects in the Bills 
which he opposed. The motions for the circulation of the Bills for eliciting public 
opinion were defeated. 


Relief to Tenants’ Bhjj 

Maulvi Abdul Eakim (Coalition) intToduced a Bill giving relief to non-agri- 
cnllnral tenants by way of giving protection from eviction and arbitrary enhnnee- 
-P/ replying on behalf of Government, said that the 

Chnndinn -Coromittee had submitted their report and on the basis of that report 
Government proposed to bring forward an appropriate measure. 


The Wakf Amendment Bill 

(Coalition) introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill. Ho 
fn JlH'oh bad bMn introduced By the Wakf Act, was according 

to eminent Moslem divines illegal. Government, ho pleaded, should provide for 
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funds for the supervision nnd management of Wnkf properties. His amending Bill 
was for the elimination of this taxation. Hon. Mr. M. B. Mullick said that the 
Government wanted some time to consider the matter and had asked the statutory 
Wnkf Board for their opinion. The Bill was circulated for eliciting opinion. 

Tarakeswak Temple Bill 

Mr. Taraknath Mukherjee introduced the Tarakeswar Temple Bill. Mr. Atul 
Chandra Kumar opposed the Bill. He said that the provision in the Bill asking 
for Government interference in the management of Hindu temples was a dangerous 
principle. The present committee was doing work satisfactorily and the present 
Mahanta was a man of high character against whom so far nobody had any 
complaint to offer. The motion for circulation of the Bill was defeated nnd the Bill 
was killed. The House then adjourned. 


The Dacca Riots— Adj. Motion 

9th. APRIL The adjournment motion tabled by Rai Earendranath 
Chowdhury (Bose Group) to discuss the Government’s failure to control the 
extension of rioting in the Dacca District was lost to-day, 67 voting for and 107 
against. The ofScinl Congress party attended the meeting and supported the motion. 
The Krishak Projas and Independents also supported the motion, while the 
European bloc supported the Government. There was a large attendance of members 
and the public galleries were full. Several members of the Upper House were 
present in the enclosures reserved for them. 

Rai Harendra Nath Choudhuri {Congress), in moving the motion, referred to 
the statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, that the 
Government was taken unawares by what had happened in the Nnraynnganj 
Sub-Division. Mr. Rai Choudhuri pointed out that the riot had been continuing in 
the city of Dacca from March 17 and that ought to have constituted a sufficient 
warning to the Government to take precautionary measures so that the disturbance 
might not spread to other areas. According to the speaker, there was perfect 
abdication by the authorities responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
that area for a certain period. He referred to the large number of people that had 
taken shelter from the affected area in Tripura State and remarked that this bore 
witness to the fact that an “unworkaole nnd imperfect” constitution was being 
attempted to be worked nnd that, by "worthless nnd inefficient hands.” 

Participating in the debate, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Ex-Finance Minister, 
referred to the situation created by the communal disturbances in the Narayanganj 
Sub-Division nnd remarked that in the affected area "the rule of law seemed -to 
have given way to the rule of the outlaw.” So far ns the subject matter of the 
motion was coucerned, he thought that Governmeiit had admitted that they had 
failed to control the situation and to ensure protection to life nnd property. This 
truth, remarked Mr. Barker, was writ large over the many communiques the 
Government had issued on the riot situation. Proceeding, Mr. Barker said that the 
Government were unpardonably indifferent, nnd that they were not taking up the 
matter seriously, was clear from their attitude to the forced large-scale migration. 
The Maharaja of Tripura had shown CTeat generosity and sympathy in sheltering 
the refugees at considerable expense. Mr._ Barker _ said that the Government hna 
banned the publication of news. There might be justification for some control of 
hews at a time like this, but the censoring of news agencies nnd the non-publication 
of any authentic news by the Government themselves at the same time had been 
producing certain most undesirable effects. Mr. Barker thought that the Government 
had fnilM to keep adequate touch with the actual situation in tlio affected areas. 

Mr. Shamstiddin Ahmed, Lender of the Krishak Proja Parly, deplored the 
situation that had arisen and emphasised that all the Ministers ought to have gone 
to Dacca to tackle the situation nnd that the sitting of the Assembly ought to nave 
been suspended, so that the members of the legislature might go to the affected 
area to try to restore normal conditions. Ho maintained that rioters, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, should be dealt with drastically. He deplored some of the 
speeches made recently by Dr. B. P. Mookerjee nnd the bon. the Chief Minister, Mr. 

A. K. Fazlul Huq. . „ • r - , 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee, in supporting the motion, referred to the obser- 
vations mode by the previous speaker, nnd Baid_ that it was only during the last 18 
months that it had been his lot to speak inside the legislature nnd outside it in 
defence of the rights and liberties of the Hindus of this province. He would like 
to give the nsauxnnco to the Hindus that whatever attempts might be made by 
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interested persons to disort his speeches, in none of them _ he had attacked the 
Muslim commuui^ ns such. It wrb no flOestion^ of tnlkiug of the Muslim 
community ns encn, Dr. Mookorjee proceeded. Bnt it was a question of exposing 
the policy of the present Ministry which, according to him, had been deliberately 
aimed during the last few years, at the curtailment of the rights and liberties of the 
Hindus. Dr. Mookerjee then referred to what had appeared in a Muslim daily of 
the City a few days ago. It was written in that paper that “the time has come to 
ehow the little rats that the lion is not dead, only sleeping. They will see to whom 
Bengal belongs. They shall be taught the lesson they need.” Dr. Mookeriee remarked 
that what was happening in Dacca and Narayangan) was the lesson, which they 
(the Hindus) were to be tanght. Proceeding, the speaker said that he was ashamed 

ns much of the desecration of Mosqnes as he was ashamed of the repeated 

desecration of Hindu temples during the last three years. “I do not want that any 
religions institution should be touched by nny_ community. I want communal 
concord and harmony in India. We have to live ns brothers and as men who 

understand each other’s point of view and not with one community trying to 

subordinate the interests of the other communities for the purpose of advancement 
of its own interests.’’ He referred to the official figures of deaths in the Dacca 
disturbance and said that according to information received by him the official 
figures were not correct and the number of persons killed among the Hindu and 
Muslim communities was almost equalised to-day. The heart of every man went out 
in sympathy with a person killed, whether he was a Hindu or Muslim or Christian. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, said : “^hen I was a boy at school, I had a classmate who was responsible 
for a disturbance in the classroom and as soon as he committed any ofience, ha 
used to shout the loudest in order to say that everybody but himself was in the 
wrong. ’The attitude that has been token up by some of my friends speaking in 
support of this motion has reminded me of the case of that old classmate of mine. 
For four years, they have been singing a hymn of hate against the Ministry and 
the Muslim community ; they have encouraged people to come out and set at 
defiance the Government. I cannot help quoting a passage from a speech of Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee intended to make the peaceful administration of Bengal 
impossible. After having done that, after having prepared the ground and after 
having perfected their plan, things naturally began to develop themselves.” 

Proceeding, the Chief Minister said that it was not on March 17 that the 
trouble began at Dacca. The real trouble in Dacca began on the afternoon of 
March 14 when some Hindu boys sprinkled coloured water on some Muslim boys on 
the day of the Holi festival. An old man, who was passing by, protested against 
this. Tliis old man was caught by the beard and his whole body was sprinkled 
with coloured water. Blows were given on bis head and he was removed to hospital. 
After the incident, for two days, namely, the 15th and IGlh, the whole of Dacca 
was in tense excitement. Although stabbing was going on and Muslims were being 
freely stabbed, not one Hindu was stabbed in retaliation. It was on March 17 
that mosques began to bo desecrated. 'Pile Holy Koran was torn to pieces and 
leaves of the Koran were strewn on the floor. Immediately after this, continued 
Mr. Huq, Hindu youths dressed in ‘lungics’ (cloths generally worn by Muslims), 
with red caps on, went to various villages in the District of Dacca exciting Mus- 
lims to rise against the Hindus, saying Mosques had been desecrated and the Holy 
Koran had been torn to pieces and that it was time for the Muslims to rise against 
the Hindus. (Laughter in Congress Benches). “You may laugh, but it wan part of 
n pr^onceived policy* The Hindna know tlint odco the MuBlima wero ronacd they 
would go to excesses and the Hindus knew how to retaliate afterwards,” Mr. Huq 
remarked In conclusion the Chief Minister assured the House that the Govern- 
ment had taken every possible step to meet the situation, which was now under 
control. Ho expressed ^0 grateful thanks of the Bengal Government to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Tripura for the shelter that he had given to a number of 
people from the nffMted nmn and announced that the Government had sanctioned 
an expenditure of Be. lO.OCX) for the relief of the victims and, if necessary, the 
«rrApril^^.'^°“^^ prepared to spend more. The Assembly thereafter adjourned 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

^nl Self-Government (Amendment) Bill. 1041, as 
Council, came up for consideration to day. The measure 
mot with strong opposition from the Bose Group and the Krishak Hroja Party. A 
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BUgpiestion that the Bill had been bronght forward in the interest of certain "stal- 
warta” of the Coalition Party was emphatically repudiated by the Eevenue Minister, 
Sir B. P. Singh Boy, memher-in-oharge of the Bill, who explained that its object 
was that the reconstitution of district boards might not be unduly delayed. 

The Bill seeks to provide for a special macninery for the decision of dispntes 
relating to elections held under the Bengal Local Belf-Govemroent Act of 18^ and 
at the same time oust the jurisdiction of civil courts in respect of such disputes as 
has been done under the other Acta relating to the administration of local self- 
government in the province. It is further proposed that the principles of the Bill, 
when enacted into law, should apply to elections which have already been held and 
in respect of which disputes are still pending in civil eourts, so that the new boards 
to which elections have been made may come into existence and function without 
avoidable delay. 

23rd. APRIL ; — The Bill was strongly opposed both at the second and the third 
readings to-day. The Opposition, through amendments, fought stoutly for making a 
provision in the Bill for an appellate authority n|;ninst the decision of the district or 
Buhordiiiate judge on the election petitions. Sir Bijoy opposed the amendments and the 
Opposition’s attempts proved futile against the weight of number which the Coalition 
Party commanded. The Opposition also fought against the principle of giving 
retrospective effect to the enactment and wanted the deletion of the provision. Mr. 
Sanaka Sanyal pointed out that it was a wellknown convention that the existing 
laws of the land should be treated with respect By the passing of the present bill 
into Act all election suits, now pending before courts, would autoroaticnlly become 
null and void. It was now almost an admitted fact that the bill was a Dacca 
enactment,— the election suits regarding Dacca District Board which were now 
pending decisions were the main pivot of the present measure. With the passing 
of the hill into Act those suits would become null and void. This was against 
all principles of democracy and progressive Government. The election suits 
at Dacca were instituted under the existing law and with reference to the 
existing conditions. Now they wanted to arrest the powers of the courts 
under the existing laws by the passing of this bill. This was, Mr. Sanyal remarked, 
more than robbery. Sir Btjoy, replying to the point, merely stated that he did not 
want to waste the time of the House by repeating his arguments in regard to this 
matter. He formally opposed it. The amendment was lost, 

Daring the third reading of the bill, Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury said 
that he would be speaking on it in order to record his emphatic protest against 
the 'pernicious measure'. Sir Bijoy, he said, had taken shelter under the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1922 for the principles introduced in the bill in ousting the 
jurisffiction of the civil courts. But be would only remind him that the measur^ 
when first introduced, was thrown away by the then Council and was only passed 
when the Congress had witlidrawn from the legislature. Was it not a fact, he 
enquired, that this piece of legislation was going to be a scandalous abouse of the 
legislative machinery 7 It was unfortunate, Mr, Rai Choudhury remarked, that 
an experienced minister like Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy should allow himself to 
be influenced by the reactionary coterie of Dacca in the matter of local self-govern- 
ments. He, on behalf of the Opposition, strongly opposed the passing of the 
measure. In reply, Sir Bijoy stated that there was no justification for so much 
excitement. He asked the House to pass the bill. 'I’he bill as settled in the House 
was passed by 150 to 55 votes. The Assembly was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings 


of the Council 


Budget Session— Calcutta— 11 Ih. February to 8th,, April 1941 

Public Accounts Committee Report 


The opening meeting of the budget sesBion of the Bengal liegislative Council 
on the llth February 1041 was abort, lasting a'little more than an hour. After 
^esUons had been answered and eorae formal Government bnainesa disposed of, 
as a mart of respect to the memory of Mr, Surendra Mohan 
Urntra, a- member of the Bengal Assembly. 


f, FEBRDABY The Council had another short sitting to-day. The 

I Official Trustees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as 

passed by the Lower House, and the report of the Committee on Publio Accounts 
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OQ the Appropriation Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal 
for 19^-39 and the Audit Reports 1939. 

The Council passed the OfiScial Trustees Bill •without any discussion. As 
regards the report of the Committee on Public Accounts, Dr. Radhakumud 
ilookerjee (Congress) objected to the consideration of the report on a point of 
privil^e. He maintained that the Council had nothing to do with this report 
Bubmitt^ by a committee which had no connexion with this House. He felt that 
a definite breach of privilege of the House had been committed in this matter 
and remarked that the Finance Minister was not justified in taking the time of 
the House by asking it to give its opinion on something which did not come 
within the purview of the Council. A discussion followed on the point raised by 
Dr. Mookerjee and eventually the House agreed to refer the matter to its Privilege 
Committee. The House then adjourned. 

The Eaza Bazar Disturbances 

12th. FEBRUARY ; — ^The President, Mr. S. C, Mitra, ruled out of order 
to-day an adjournment motion sought to be moved by Prof. Humayun Kabir 
to discuss the situation arising out ot the disturbances at Raja Bazar on Monday. 
The motion sought to discuss ‘‘a matter of urgent and definite public importance 
namely, the action of tlie police in making indiscriminate arrests in the early hours 
of Monday morning and the ruthless lathi cliarges on members of the public in 
the forenoon and afternoon of the same day and the failure of the Government, in 
spite of repeated requests on the floor of the House, to supply adequate information 
or explanation of the incident, which arose out of the action of the police," 

Narrating the circumstances leading to the disturbances, the Chief Miniaier 
said that in the first place the matter arose out of a case which had been already 
started under Section 143, I. P. C. and the arrests on Monday morning were 
made in pursuance of that case. He reminded the members that on the afternoon 
of February 8, a number of “tazias” were passing through the Circular Road 
with unusually long poles which were obstructed by the telegraph and tram 
wires and the taziawalas could not proceed further. They demanaed that the 
wires should be cut. IFe police tried to argue with them and nr^ed them to move 
on one side, but they would not listen to any request. The situation was then 
such that the police had either to use force or to adopt some other means to meet 
the wishes of the taziawalas. The use of force then would have meant “perhaps 
nothing less than slaughter”. Hundreds of persons would have been injured 
or killM. The police, therefore, thought that the best way to deal with the 
situation was to cut the tram and telegraph wires and allow the “tazias" to proceed. 
Proceeding, the Chief Minister said that cases under Section 143, I.P.O., and also 
under the Police Act for obstruction were then started against persons who insisted 
on the wires being cut and on Monday morning these persons were arrested. There 
were a number of police officers when the arrests were made. The arrests were 
made not indiscriminately, but on the identification of police constableB._ The 
identifications were made by Muslim constables and under the supervision of 
Muslim superior officers. After these arrests were made, they were taken to the 
tbana and they were subsequently released on bail. The Chief Minister added, “At 
about noon when we were in office we received information that people had collected 
at the Raza Bazar Tram Depot and were obstructing tram cars, hurling stones and 
indiscriminately assaulting people. The Home Minister, the Finance Minister and 
myself, accompanied by the Commissioner of Police and other persons, went to the 
Moulali where I met a crowd. They listened to me and dispersed. We then 
moved on to the Raza Bazar and when we came near the Calcnttta Medical School, 
we were met by a number of persons brandishing lathis, shouting slogans and 
throwing stones. They, in fact, surrounded my car. 1 got out of my car and 
wanted to speak to them, but I was received with a fusillade of stones. I came 
back to my car. Stones ■were thrown at my car and it was an accident that I did 
not get stones on my head. I went home. “Since I came away, I had personally 
no knowledge of what took place later. But 1 was told that in some places the 
crowds were unruly : when Sir Narimuddin was speaking to them, stones were 
thrown on all sides.” The Chief Minister declared, can bear testimony to the 
fact that during the time I was there, the mob behaved in an unruly manner and 
the police dealt with them there with extreme patience.” Mr. Fazlul Bug, proceeding, 
observed that it was not a fact that indiscriminate arrests were made. Neither 
was it a fact that huts were broken into or any woman molested. He said that 
B case had already been started under Section 143, I,,P, 0.» against some persons 
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for riotoaa behaviour in the Raja Bazar area. The Premier added that the number 
of people injured in the disturbanceB were : on the police Bide tramway 
employees 18 and on the mob Bide 9, including a Hindu. 

BErTEB Control of Trust Funds 

14th FEBRUARY Non-official resolutions were taken up to-day. Of the 11 
resolutions on the agenda three were disposed of, one was withdrawn, one carried 
and one was lost. The House resumed discussion of the resolution moved by the 
Raja Bahadur of Nashipur (Progressive) on September 1:4 last that a representative 
committee, consisting of members of the Hindu community, be appointed to draft 
a Bill to provide for better governance, administration and supervision of Hindu 
public religious charitable funds to which the Hindu public customarily has to 
contribute and has contributed. The motion was withdrawn. 

Help for Weaving Industry 

Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be requested 
to make early steps to encourage and help in all possible ways the handloora 
industry in Bengal and to make a strong representation to the Government of India 
to continue on a large scale their grant-in-aid to the handloom weaving industry 
in Bengal at least for another period of ten years. Khan Bahadur Saiyd Muazzum- 
uddin Hossain (Coalition), Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress), Mr. Dhireiidra Lai 
Barua (chosen by the Governor) and Mr. Eumayim Kabir (Proja) supported the 
resolution which was carried. The Council then adjourned till the 15th. February. 


Financial Statement for 1941-42 

15th. FEBRUARY ; — In the course of his Budget speech to-day, the Finance 
Minister, referred to the jute policy of the Government and said that the keystone 
of the whole policy was regulation and they would leave nothing undone to secure 
effective regulation of this year’s crop. Nothing was more certain than that the 
growing of another largo jute crop in 1941 would not only cause total collapse even 
of the present price, but would result in making jute of all kinds, of the very finest 
quality possible, unsaleable this year and the nest. Referring to the record of 
jute lands prepared this year, the Finance Minister said that Government had ad- 
mitted that the records were not free defects and mistakes and were not perfect. 
But he assured the House that Government bad taken steps to see that the effect 
of such inaccuracies and any hardship that might arise out of them, should be 
reduced to a minimum. The Finance Minister added that Government had taken 
special steps in this connection and had appointed special staff to deal with the 
errors in recording. The total cost of the year and the nest would amount to Rs. 
2,50,000. As this decision was taken after the supplementary budget estimates for 
the current year were placed before the House and the preset budget estimates 
were in print, this item of espenditure could not be included in either of them and 
would have to be regularised in due course. The Finance Minister referred to the 
two tasation measures now awaiting the final verdict of the Legislature and re- 
marked ; “Without additional revenues for which the Legi^alure has been 
approached, it will not be possible to undertake any espansion of our constructive 
programme or even to balance our budget.” The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 25th. February. 

General Dibcubbion of Budget 


25th. to 27th. FEBRUARY Divergent opinions on the budget for 1941-42 were es- 
pressed to-day when the general discussion of the budget began. Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookcrji (Oongress) congratulated the Finance Minister-on the businesslike manner in 
which he had nresenled the budget but criticized its plan and the principle on which 
It was based. While agreeing with the Finance Minister that the fundamental weakness 
of Bengal s financial position was duo to the deductions from its revenue made at the 
^ntre, he asked what steps the Government had taken to have this injustice remedied. 

Ham^a Momin (Coalition) while she was glad that an increase of over 
Re. 14,00, had been provided under the head “Education” regretted that no 
provision had been made for the Bakhwat Memorial Girls’ High School which was 
at present in a rented, unsuitable bouse. She drew attention to the need of a suitable 
grant for Government Moslem women training schools, and said that for want of 
^ English and Middle Vernacular schools for Moslem girls it was 
ai&cnU to set qualified candidates for the training clnsses. Rai Manmaiha Nath 
• 'jt twitted the Government with bringing about a deficit 

despite a windfall in the shape of revision of the Meslon Award, Mr, Birendra 
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Kishore Roy Chowdhury (Congress) chnrncterized the budget as disappointing. 
Dealing with the Government policy regarding college education in Bengal, he said 
that Government should consider its needs ns a whole and allot its grants for the 
benefit of all. Hindu students, he complained, were being neglected in many areas. 
Referring to the jute restriction scheme, he said that while in Bengal the cultivation 
of jute was restricted yet in other provinces it was being grown on an increasing 
scale. Khan Rahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddtn Hossain (Coalition) thought that the 
budget could not be described a deficit one as there was a closing balance of Rs. 
3tJ,91 lakhs. Poverty and illiteracy, he said, were the two deadliest enemies with 
which the3 had to wage war and if they were to succeed they must equip them- 
selves pronerly no matter it meant fresh and heavy taxation. But in imposing 
taxation they should take care that the method they adopted for raising money did 
not defeat the very object for which the money was being raised. Next day, the 
26th. February, about halt a dozen speakers participated. Mr. J. B. Ross, Leader of 
the European Party, congratulated the Finance Minister on the “clear, cleaver and 
comprehensive” manner in which he had presented the budget this year. He, how- 
ever, maintained that while hie party had every sympathy with the desire of the 
Government to improve the work of the nation -building department, they, never- 
theless, felt that in the present abnormal times the utmost caution should be exercised 
in controlling exjienditure in view of the recent progressive decline in certain items of 
revenue, such as, jute export duty, land revenue and stamp. Next day, the 27th. Febru- 
ary, the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, replying to the debate, maintained 
that substantial amounts of money had been allotted to the different nation-building 
departments. As an instance, he pointed out that, whereas in the previous budget, 
hardly any money was set apart for primary education, this year the budget 
provided approximately forty-five lakhs of rupees for the purpose. Speaking on the 
grants under head, “Police”, the Finance Minister said that keeping in view the 
area and the population of Bengal, he could say that “the cost of Police in Bengal 
is less than in any other province. The increase in Police is not meant for the 
purpose of making inroads into the liberties of the people with a political bent of 
mind ; it is for the purpose of saving these honourable gentlemen from any difiiculty 
that may arise in case of an invasion of this country or trouble on the countryside.” 
The Government had to issue an Ordinance, pointed out Mr. Suhrawardy. for 
fixing maximum and minimum prices of jute, because if the Government had not 
stepped in, say towards the beginning of August, 1939, jute would have been 
Mrchased by millowners and others at no price “whatsoever”. Of course, the 
Ordinance was issued at a time when jute had virtually passed out of the hands of 
the agriculturists, but the Ordinance had served to maintain the price of the old 
crop and to ensure a satisfactory price for the new crop. 

Land Revehde Sales Amend, Bill 

28th. FEBRUARY : — Non-official bills were considered in the Council to-day. 
As many as 20 bills were circulated for eliciting public opinion, one was passed 
while four others were introduced. The Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendfment) 
Bill, 1940, for which Mr. Nur Ahmed was responsible was passed. It provided some 
opportunities to the owners and the persons having interest in the immovable 
property which were sold at auction under the provisions of the Bengal Land- 
revenue Bales Act or the Public Demands Recovery Act of 1913. The bill provided 
that such owners and interested persons would be entitled to apply for the setting 
aside of the sale within 30 days. 

Moslem Mabeuge Expenditobe Bill 

The Bengal Moslem Marriage Extravagant and Superfluous Expenditure 
Regulation Bill, 1940, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed was circulated for public opinion 
on the motion of Namab Musharuff JToBBain. The Nawab remarked that it was a 
social legislation which would aflTect all sections of Moslems and as such he thought 
that public opinion should be gathered before enacting such a legislation. 

Local Self-Gott. Amend, Bill 

Mr. Humayun Kabir's Bengal Local Self Government (Amendment) Bill, 1937, 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion on the motion of Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy, Mr. Kabir’s bill sought to do away with the system of nomination in the 
local bodies, introduce adult franchise and provided that no chairman either of 
municipality or district board should be eligible for the membership of either house 
of the legislature, Mr. Kabir remarked that the bill was circulated previously for 
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publlc opinion. High Government officials had erpressed opinion in favour of the 
measure and Mr. Kabir hoped that government would accept the bill. 


4lh MARCH ‘.—Mr. Karntni Kumar Dutta, Deputy Lender of the Confess 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Party in the Upper House, withdrew from 
the House with his followers to-day in accordance with the directions of the All-lndia 
Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee. Prior to this. Mr. Duttn made n statement 
similnr to the one made by his lender, Mr. Kiron Shankar Eoy in the Assembly 
yesterday. Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmad (Coalition), rising on a point of 
order, enquired of the hon'ble President whether it was constitutional to proceed 
with the Dusiness of the House without any Opposition or wiAout a l^der of the 
Opposition. The President in giving his ruling, said that if a particular _ party 
decided to abstain from the proceedings of the House, it would be constitutionally 
correct to continue the Government. His Majesty’s Government must be earned on, 
he remarked. 


Motor Svirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The House then on a motion moved by the Finance Minister. Mr. H, S, 
Suhrawardy, took the Bengal Motor Spirits (Sales Tasation) Bill, as passed by the 
Assembly, into consideration, which was passed on the next day, the 5th March. 

The object of the Bill is to levy a tax of one anna and six pies per gallon on 
retail sales of petrol and a tax of six pies per gallon on retail sales of motor spirit 
other than petrol. It is the intention of Government to use the proceeds of the 
tax to supplement the annual receipts from the Eoad Fund in, order that the 
present scale of expenditure on new construction may be maintained. The discussion 
centred on three amendments seeking to reduce the tax on petrol to six pies per 
gallon, and to exempt passenger transport vehicles from payment of the tax on 
motor aplrlt or in the alternative to pay a tax of six pies per gallon of motor 
^irit, %esa proposals were negatived. There were a large number of amendmenU. 
The majority of tnem which were formal and consequential and made clear certain 
provisions of the Bill were accepted by the Government. An equally large number 
were not moved while one was ruled out of order. 


The Sales Tax Bill 

12th. MARCH The Finance (Sales Tax) Bill was taken up for consideration 
tOH-day. Moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr, H. 8. Suhratoardy. 
Finance Minister, said that the general election was approaching and if he had 
brought forward sneh a measure of taxation now it was because of an impelling 
necessity. They were passing through difficult and extraordinary times. A war 
was on and they should like as much of their available resonrees as possible to be 
devoted towards the prosecution of the war. But while war efforts must be 
supported, he <mntinned, the work of the province had also to be carried on. The 
revenues of the province were insufficient for maintaining the standard of adminis-, 
tration, and providing even ordinary amenities for the pixir. They were unable to 
make ndwaate provision for nation -building works. Since the Ministry took office,- 
they had embarked on various nation-bnilding schemes but in the absence of 
sufficient funds they could not make the desired progress. The ordinary resources 
of the province were insufficient to meet this growing task, and it was their dnty 
ro make suitable provision for it. The Government had chosen this kind of taxation 
l^auBO they hoped to obtain thereby a large amount of revenue. He was aware 
roat this proposal had engendered a certain amount of agitation in the province, 
bathe was also aware that such agitation came mainly, from traders and 

merohants. no general consumers, in particular the vast agriculturists, had not 
protested against the proposal because they realized that it was to be levied in the 

best interest of the province — and for the benefit of the mnsscs. From the 

exemptions proposed, he added, it would be seen that it would hardly touch the 
proper classes. 

, Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerji, moved that the Bill be circulated 

®hoidng public opinion. The measure, he said, was of such a far-reaching 
MaractCT uiat it should bo carefully considered. He suggested that every possible 
wontn be effected before the Government brought forward such a 

“ The, motion for circulation waa lost. 

“fliB K. Roy Chowdhury .moYod for reference of the Bill to 

RnBBrW ,Bie whole Chamber.” and Eai Bahadur Keshab Chandra 

erjt askea for reference to a select committee. The House rejected both tbs 
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proposals and agreed to the consideration of the Bill. The Oonncil then adjourned 
until March 19. 

SUPPLEMENTABY BODaET 

19lh. MARCH : — A supplementary estimate of expenditure of rtmee one for the 
current year was presented by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
this afternoon, for the purpose of obtaining the assent of the House to the 
payment of Es. 1,(M,000 to the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the 
London .air raid victims, the balance being available from the savings made under 
the head “Miscellaneous.” 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The House agreed on a motion moved by the hon. Eevenue Minister, Sir 
Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, to take into consideration the Bengal Local Self-Qovern- 
ment (Amendment) BilMl941), which inter alia “seeks to provide for a special 
machinery for the decision of disputes relating to elections held under the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 and at the same time oust the jurisdiction 
of civil courts in respect of such disputes, ns has been done under the other Acts 
relating to the administration of local self-government in the province.” The 
House then adjourned. 

Purchase of Bengal Made Goods 

2lBt. MARCH The Council considered non-ofiScial resolutions to-day. A 
proposal sponsored by Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) 
urged that, in order to encourage the industries of the province, the Government 
of Bengal should purchase, as far as possible, “all articles of furniture, stationery, 
uniforms and other articles required for Government oBjces and institutions or for 
Government purposes in any department from locally manufactured articles of 
Bengal, if available.” Mr. Tamizuddin Khan^ Minister for Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, accepted the proposal and explained, the Government’s policy in regard to 
the matter. Their policy was to make purchase of stores in Bengal in such a 
way as to encourage the development of industries in the country to the utmost 
possible extent, consistent with economy and efficiency. 

Encouragement of Fishery in Bengal 

The Minister also accepted Mr. iVur Ahmed's resolution requesting the 
Government to encourage and help the fishery industry in Bengal. The Minister 
recognized the need for the development of the fishery industry and pointed out 
that a sura of Rs. 82,000 had been provided in the Budget for &e establishment 
of a fishery department. He assured the House that when that department was 
established they would take into consideration the various suggestions made on 
the floor of the House, Both the resolutions were passed. 

Dacca Riots— Official Statement 

24th. MARCH The Premier Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, made a statement to-day 
regarding the Dacca riot situation in reply to a short-notice question by Mr. Lalit 
Chandra 1)08. The Premier said : — According to the latest report the situation has 
improved. There were five stabbing cases on Saturday (March 22) and two up to 
midday on Sunday (March 23) ; but there is a little looting and shops are opening. 
Vegetable sellers, for example, are again taking up their customary places. It has, 
however, been reported that this (Monday) moming_ there was a fire in the cooly 
lines of the Dacca Cotton Mills and some looting in Naya Sarak. Sporadic cnees 
of stabbing continue. These must unfortunately be expected for some time yet 
and till they stop confidence cannot be fully restor^. The following are the figures 
so far reported, of deaths and ndmissions to the Mitford Hospital with injuries : — 

Moslem Hindu Christian Unidentified Total 
Deaths 21 6 — 1 28 

Injured 99 65 2 1 157 

The Premier added -.—Every effort is being made _ by political leaders, officials 
and non-officials to restore peace between the communities. Executive action inclu- 
ded : — ^The curfew order, an order under Section 144 Cr. P.0, banning tte assembly 
of five or more persona ; drafting from other district of 400 extra police,. four ser- 
geants and two officers of the Indian Police Service ; pickets at the more important 
street ■ junctions and patrols through different parts, of the ci^. The number of 
arrests so far made are as follows : — ^Moslems 77 ; Hindus 157. The Premier assured 
the house that aU possible action was being taken to restore peace and order. 
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PRiMABY Education in Bengal 

Tlie Premiei next made a statement about the action tahen by the GOTcmmeat 
on the resolution regarding additional proviBion o£ one crore of rupees for the expan- 
sion and improvement of primary education in Bengal, that vras passw by the House 
on August 30, 1940. "Government," he said, “are unable to accept the resolution in 
toto on the ground that there are practical difficulties in the way o£_ accepting it_ as 
it stands. “The problem of primary education is not merely a question of provision 
of funds but the question o£ the supply of trained teachers as well. At prMent 
there are a little over 30,000 trained teachers only. Tl^ existing training schools 
(including 32 centres) turn out annually a little over 3,000 trained tOTOhers an^ith 
the opening of new training centres the number can be raised at best to 6,000 or 
7,000 per annum •, whereas for the successful solution of Ihe problem of pnmary edu- 
cation in Bengal, Government require about 1 48,000 trained teachers. Money spent 
on untrflined teachers Tvill be a sheer waste. ^ "The resolution has, however, bwn 
partially implemented by Government by agr^ing to the additional provision of Bs. 
35,00,0M recurring for primal^ education and of over Es. 18,00,000 non-recurring for 
the training of teachers of primary schools” 

The Sales Tax Bill 


The House then proceeded to consider the Bengal Einance (Sales Tax) Bill, 
as it emerged from the XiCgislntive Assembly, and passed four clauses, two with 
certain slight modifications and the other two without any change. Clause ^ 
relating to the rate of tax, was under disenssion when the House adjoumed 
till the 27lh. March, when clauses 5 to 26 were passed. Amendments mostly 
of drafting character were carried to different clauses while_ by carrying an 
amendment to clause 22 it was provided that all offences punishable under this 
Act should he cognisable and bailable. The Schedule which deals with articles to 
be exempted from the tax remained to be dealt with. 


Non-Official Eesolutionb 

28th MARCH The House proceeded to consider non-official resolutions, to-day the 
first of which was sponsored by Mr. Vur Ahmed (Coalition) and read : “An address 
be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the Hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Bengal Legislative Council requesting His Excellency to make a strong 
representation to the proper authorities to revise and reduce at an early date the 
scides of pay for the All India Services.” The resolution was passed. 

The following resolution moved by Mr. Humayun Kabir (Krishak-Prom) was 
also passed : “An address be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
through the Hon. the President of the Bengal Legislative Council requesting His 
Extellency to move the proper authorities for definitely abandoning the proposal to 
abolish the Kalukhali- Bhatiapara section of the Eastern Bengal Eatlway.” 

Following_ this, Eaja Bahadur Bhuyendra Narnyan Si^ha of Nnshipore, Leader 
of the Progressive party, and Mr. Nvr Ahmed introduced the Bengal Hindu Religi- 
ous Endowment Bill and the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amendment) 
Bill respectively. Three other non-official BiUs, namely, the Court-Fees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill, the Bengal^ Pastiire Bill and the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenacy 
Bill, were circulated for public opinion. The Council then ndjoumeiL 


Allegations Re. Dacca Situation 

81st MARCH : — Government order imposing restrictions on the publication of 
news, comments etc. relating to communal disturbances in the province under the 
Heiencc of India Rules was characterized as 'distinct encroachment’ upon the 
liberty of the Press by the Opposition to-day. The situation arising out of 
?“°,P'^°™°tgption of the order was disciiBsed on an adjournment motion movrf 
by ilT. Saohtndra Narain Sanyal when the Opposition pointed out that by keeping 
bacE mtormation from the public Government were indirectly aggravating the situa- 
ation. Sooner the order was withdrawn, the Opposition emphasised, the bettor. Go- 
objection to the reading out of a statement purported to have 
neeu written by Dr. Shyarnaprasad Sfookerjee tegarffing the communal clash at 
order to stop its publication in the newspapers the press 
were ‘cleared’ by toe Hon. President at the ins- 
Btjoy Prasad Singh Roy declared that Government thought 

Mookherjec would not 
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The House then up the consideration of the Bengal Finance Sales Tax 
Bill, 1941, and passed it -with modificationB and then adjourned. 

Addbess to Governor 

let. APRIL ; — The House adopted a special resolution to-day moved by the Leader 
of the House, Sir Bijoy Prasad Stngh Boy to the effect ; “This Council is of opinion 
that an adcEess be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the 
Hon. President of the Bengal Lerfslative Council that a message of sincerest 
rejoicinp may be conveyed through His Excellency the Commander in Chief to Has 
Excellency Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s Imperial 
Forces in the near East at the capture of Harrar and Keren and &nt this Council 
further conveys its rvarmest conpatulation to the Indian soldiers for the conspicuous 
gallant part played by them in bringing about the success.” 

The Council next considered the Bengal Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, 
1941, clause by clause and had not concluded the debate vhen the House rose. 

' Agbicultdral Debtobs’ Amend. Bill 

3rd. APRIL : — ^The Council to-day agreed to the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 1940 as passed by the lower House. 
The bill seeks to pro^ude a machinery for the restoration of such holdings which 
were hurriedly sold away about the time when the original bill was published in 
the official gazette, to as many os possible of their former possessors, subject to the 
payment of proper compensation to the decree holders. A subsidiary object of the 
bill is to place the Calcutta High Court outside the general scope of the Act and 
to make provisions for the procedure to be adopted as regards, and the effect of 
appellate and revisionol applications to, and proceedings in, the High Court when 
such applications and proceedings relate to debts which are the subject of applications 
made to Boards. The Hon. Mr. M. B. Mullick pointed out that there was an insistent 
demand for a measure of this kind. A large number of holdings passed out of the hands 
of the agriculturists due to economic depression and Government sought to rectify 
the apparent injustice done to these agricultural debtors whose properties were 
hurriedly sold. He added that the question of jurisdiction of the High Court was 
still under the consideration of the Government and this provision might be taken out 
of the bill. Mr. B. K. Boy Choudhury moved an amendment for the circulation of 
the bill. He said that os a result of the operation of the Act not only a considerable 
section of the people had been defrauded of its rightful savings in the name of 
affording relief to another but the entire credit system in the niral areas had been 
completely broken down. Therefore, before they proceeded with the measure, they 
should carefuUy consider its provisions. Baja Bahadur of Nashipur moved that 
the bill be committed to a select committee. He said that the measure was of 
great importance to the agriculturists and this bill when passed into law would be 
a permanent Act and as such its various clauses should carefully be scrutinized, in 
the cool and dispassionate manner in the select committee. Both the amendments 
weri lost and the House agreed to the motion of the Minister that the bill be taken 
Into consideration. 

Contracts on Population Basis 

' 4th. APRIL Non-offidal resolutions comprised the agenda in the Council 
to-day. The debate arose over a resolution by Khan Bahadur Aiaur Bahman 
(Coalition) that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on th^ 
population basis in various districts after primerly advertising for tenders. He said 
that the Government had fixed the ratio of Government appointments. Some more 
facilities should be given to people who could undertake Government contracts. 
Mr. J. B. Bo>8, Leader of the European Group, said that it was not the custom of 
his party to take part in communal debate but a resolution of a communal 
character should not be ignored. The resolution was of such a one-sided character, 
that his party felt they would be failing in their duty if they did not express their 
view on it. It showed a trait of irresponsibility in the mover which he (Mr. Eoss) 
had not noted before. The Maharaja of Ooasimbazar, Minister for Communications 
and Works, said that Government had given equal facilities to every community to 
Bubmit tenders. There "was no denying the fact that the number or contracts given 
to Modems was small. With a view to giving every community an opportunity to 
submit tenders. Government in their approved list of contractors w^ted the 
communities to be on the ^-50 basis ns in the case of the service ratio.. As a 
result in the last few yea s there had been a steady increase in the number of 
Moslem contractors throughout Bengal. Unfortunately, the Minister continued, .the 

30 
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maiority of Moslem contractors were jHjorer than other contoctors. To rive Moslma 
contractors better facilities to compete with others, Government had cln^rf 
contractors according to the amount of work they could take up at a time, 
they had started witii the lowest tender, they had bwn _ very careful to see ttot 
there was no unfair treatment and no rate cntting. Th^ expenmce so far of the 
present system of working had been hiirly satisfactory. Government would do thrnr 
best to see how far they could give effect to the spirit ^ the resolution but raw 
could not deviate from the principle of the lowest rate. The resolution, as amended, 
was carried. 


CoMMDNAi,' Peace 

Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be re- 
quested to prepare and put in o^ration a suitable scheme for the promotion of 
communal harmony in Bengal as early as possible. He deplored the difference that 
had arisen between Hindus aud Moslems and appealed to members of the ^uncil 
to consider the question from all points of view. It was uMortunate for Umdus 
and Moslems that they did not understand one another. The discussion had not 
finished when the Council adjourned. 

Debate On Dacca Eiots 


7th APRIL : — Congress members attended the Council today when two of their 
party moved adjournment motions in connesion with the Dacca riots. After the mo- 
tions had been admitted and their discussion fixed for the nest day, they left. Mr. 
Kamirti Krtmar Dnita, Leader of the Congress Party, Tnoved _ 

"This Council do adjourn its business for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importancCj namely, the situation arising out of the burning 
and the looting of the houses of Hindu residents in a large number of vDlages ex- 
ceeding 30 in number comprised in Baipura and Shibpur thana in the district of 
Dacca and of Hindu shops in the bazars in the same area from April 1 to 4, and 
of the complete failure of the police and of the authorities concerned to prevent these 
outrages committed in daylight and by organized mobs and to give any protection to 
the oppressed Hindus and the conseauent evacuation of the residents from the affected 
area and taking refuge in an Indian State — namely the State of Tripura outside 
British India— and failure of the Government to take any measure of protection for 
Hindu residents of that area. 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) moved: 

“This Council do adjourn its business to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, narnely, the failure of the Government in giving due protection 
to the lives and properties of non-Moslems in the villages of Eaipur, Baripur, Mera- 
toli, Semmpur, Methikandi, Bmhmandi, Radhaganj Bazar, Eanimaad, etc., in 
all about 40 villages within the subdivision of Narainganj in the district of Dacca, 
whore as from the beginning of this month news whereof reached here yesterday, 
imcontrolled acts of organize, loot, arson plunder, forcible conversion to Islam, out- 
raging the modesty of Hindu women, with cases of deaths and suicide have gone on 
with the result that several _ people of those localities have left their hearths and 
homes and crossed over to Tripura and many thousands of whom again left British 
India and sought the protection of the Alaharaja of Tripura and taken refuge in 
Agartala,” 

Local Belf-Qovt. Ajtend. Bill 


Sir B, P. Sinph Roy, Eevenue Minster, nest moved that the Bengal Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill, 1941, as settled in the Council, be passM. 

Mr. IF. P. Scoot-Kerr (Europron) supporting the motion, said that his party 
were in complete agreement with the principles and objects of the Bill. But they 
rrast apun protest against the way in which the Bill had been settied in this House, 
une Bill, which originated here, was sent to a select committee the members of which 
foiled to reach unanimity. Eventually, a series of amendments were drafted by mem- 
bers of the Coalition party, moved on the floor of the House and certain additions 
wcre_ made to the Bill. In many cases the House did not have an opportunity of 
considwing those amendments ns carefully as they should have been. The inclusion 
or exclusion of a small word, the displacement of n comma, might alter the whole 
meaning of a clmise or sub-section. If the Bill was given to a expert draftsman he 
wqum nave made it far simpler and half the length, without altering any of the 
^nciplcs ' at dl. Khan Bahadu. Nazimuddin Ahmed (Ckinlition) supporting the 
that the Bill was an improvement on the existing state of 
aUaiiB and would have to bo passed. Supporting, the Raja Bahadur cjT Nashipur 
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(ProCTeasive) observed that his party were in favour of the Bill. Khan Bahadur 
St/ed MuoBzamuddin (Coalition) m Bupportinc^ the passage of the Bill, suggested 
certain modifications. Mr. Ntir Ahmed (Coalition) also supported the motion. 
Mr Humayun Kabir ^ (IMshak Bw^a) said that his party were in general 
agreement with the principles of the Bill. Mr. Abdul Quasem (Coalitioi^ said that 
the Coalition Party had their own views and did not follow the Government 
blm dly as was evidenced by the large number of amendments moved by them. 
When members of the Coalition party were not convinced that the Government 
were right they moved amendments. He supported the motion, Bir B. P. Singh 
Boy, in reply, assured the House that as regards legiBlation the Government 
would see that more attention was paid to drafting. The motion that the Bill 
as settled in Council be passed was carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Daooa Eiots 


fith. APRIL : — The adjournment motion on the Dacca Riots was talked out 
this afternoon. After a discussion for about ninety minutes, the Ministerialist 
Coalition moved closure which was accepted by 22 to 12 votes. Following this, 
the mover stood up to give his final reply and before he could finish the two-hour 
time limit expired and the motion was, therefore, talked out In moving the 
adjournment motion, Mr, Kamini Kumar Dutfa assured the Muslim members of 
the House that he had not tabled the motion in a narrow communal spirit. He 
thought it was his duty to appraise all the members of the House of the real 
situation prevailing in the villages in Dacca district and to give them a true picture 
of the situation so that they might be conscious of the failure of the Ministry to 
rive protection and security to the life and property of those people over whom 
they practically ruled. 

Mr. Dutta said that on April 1 three villages were looted and burnt and on 
April 2 eight villages were raided and burnt and on April 3 nineteen houses and 
eleven pucca buildings were burnt. These place, he said, were not jungle areas, 
where all sorts of crime could be committed and from which the miscreants could 


melt away as the Chief Minister bad wanted them to believe in the Government 
Communique. As a matter of fact these places, said Mr. Dutta, were the most 
prosperous portions of Dacca district and they were within one and a half hour's 
Journey from Dacca, and easily accessible by rail and steamer. Speaking about the 
refugees, who had taken shelter in the Tipperah,. State, Mr. Dntta said that he had 
been in that native State and found several thousands of Hindu refugees there. 
Amoug the refugees were men and women, children and even babies a few days old 
with &eir mothers. Among the refugees there were also graduates of the university, 
respectable members of society, such ns members of Union Boards, District Boards 
ana other public institutions, merchants, zamindars. big cultivators and people of 
all classes, A greater condemnation of the Ministry, he said, could not be 
imagined. From the facts gathered by him, he said, it seemed that the outrages 
committed in the locality were engineered by outside agency. Many houses were 
set fire to with combustibles which could not be obtained by ordinary villagers. 
That showed that the looting and arson were carried out under the direction of 
intelligent brains. 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Bos (Congress) in supporting the motion said that from 
information available, from the method of operation of the rioters it was clear 
that the whole thing was preconceived and organised. He suggested that if they 
were to bring in an atmosphere of peace and harmony, the present Ministry must 
be dissolved and a new Cabinet set up in its place, composed of Nationalist Hindus 
and Muslims. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said that the Government 
sincerely regretted the situation that had arisen as a result of the_ communal 
trouble and deplored the fact that the peace and tranquillity of the province, ip the 
maintenance or which the present Ministry during the last four years took a sincere 
pride, bad at last been disturbed. He repudiated the statement made by _ Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Dntta that Moulvis and miechief-mBker8_ were going about exciting 
communal feelings in that particular area for some time past and that they were 
allowed to carry on their nefarious activities unchallenged. The Government, he 
said, had no information in support of this allegation. It was a fact, howeverj 
that communal feelings were running; high because of__the incidents that had 
happened at Dacca, and they suddenly Durst out._ Sir Bijoy said that the moment 
they got the information of the trouble, the machinery of the Government was set 
in motion and all available help was sent at once. It was indeed a fact that 
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many people had suffered serionsly and houses and properties of many rrere 
destroyed and that a large number of people had taken refuge in the iipperah 
State. He informed the House that the situalion had been brought nnaeT 
control and refugees were beginning to come back to their respective homes. 
The whole communal situation, the Minister continued, however unfortunate 
it might be, should be studied against the background of the activities of some of the 
communal leaders during the last few years and of the press generally. The fact 
that the present Ministry had been in power had given a preat shock to certain 
section ot the Hindu community, although the Ministry consisted of an equal num- 
ber of Hindu and Muslim Ministers, barring the Chief Minister, to begin with. If, 
the Opposition wanted to play the part of a constitutional Opposition it was up to 
them to help the Ministry to tackle the situation and not embarrass the Govern- 
ment. That was unpatriotic. In any independent country in a similar situation 
the leaders of the different groups would have put their heads together and pulled 
their resources and would never have tried to embarrass’ the Ministry or the party 
in power. It had been suggested, the Minister proceeded, that His Excellency the 
Governor of Beimal should intervene under a certain section of the Government 
of India Act. He would put to those who had made this suggestion, where were 
they when a similar situation arose in the Congress-governed provinces ? Did 
they at that time suggest that Governors of those provinces should assume responsi- 
bility for the administration of those provinces ? He would beg of the members 
of the House not to embarrass the Government in their attempt to deal with the 
situation. If the Opposition was prepared to advise the Government and make 
suggestions as to how they should deal with the situation, the Government would 
readily accept them. He would like to put it to the House that it was very dilBcult 
for the Government alone to deal with the situation unless the full and sincere 
co-operation had been forthcoming from a certain section of the community. That 
co-operation was unfortunately lacking. If the establishment of peace and the 
improvement of the communal situation was their sole object, they (tne Opposition) 
should give up for the time being the cry of Ministry-breaking which had gone too 
far and too long. By that cry they had created a situation in the country, for 
which they themselves were largely responsible. 

The Council at this stage was prorogued. 
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Budget Session — Lahore — 2l8t, January to 28th April 1941 

The Sales Tax Bill 

The Budget Session of the Panieb Ijegisletive Assembly ■which met after the 
Christmas recess on the 21st. January 1941 passed three official Bills, namely, the 
Punjab Fisheries {Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Courts Amendment Bill and the 
Sikh Ourdwaras Amendment Bill and postponed discnssion on the Punjab Jagirs 
Bill, as doubts were expressed about its legality. 

Earlier, Sir Chotturam, Development Minister, presented the report of the 
Select Committee on the Punjab General Sales Tax Bill, The most important 
change made by the committee seeks to empower the Provincial Government to 
prescribe the points in the scries of sales by successive dealers at which any goods 
or class or description of goods may bo exempted from payment of tax. Another 
change recommended by the Committee reduces the penalty for an offence under the 
Bill from Ea. 1,000 to Es. 600 or doable the amount of the tax recoverable, 
whichever is greater. 

Import Duty on Foreign Cotton 

23rd, JANUARY : — A strong plea for the imposition of n heavy duty on the 
import of foreign cotton and wheat at least for three years, was made by Sir 
Chhoturam^ Development Minister, apeaking on a non-official resolution to-day 
recommending to the Government to press upon the Government of India, the 
urgent need of imposing a heavy import duty on foreign cotton. The resolution 
received unanimous support from all sections of the House and was passed. 

After referring to fluctuations in the prices of agricultural prouuce and other 
commodities consequent on the war, Sir Chhoturam complained that while the 
United Kingdom had purchased the entire cotton crop of Egypt, no attention had 
bwn paid to the Punjab either by the United Kingdom or the Government of India. 
He, therefore, u^ed that the Qovemment of India should come to their aid and 
impose a heavy dn^ on the import of foreign cotton as well as wheat at least for 
three years. The Minister stressed that at a time, like the present,- when the Punjab 
Was liberally assisting in the prosecution of the wnr^it was necessary for the 
Qovmment of India to satisfy the Punjab ■peasant. He pointed out that the 
Punjab was not only supplying recruits but had made liberal contributions to the 
War Parposes Fund and the War Loans Fund. 

Labour Welfare Legiblatton 

The HouBe_ also adopted another resolution recommending to the Government 
to unoMtake^ legislation which will promote labour welfare without adding to the 
^ect financial commitments of the Stale. Sir Chhoturam, while welcoming the 
^olulion, stated that Government were contemplating to bring forward le^Sation 

° shortly, if the Government of India did not Introduce such leclslntion 

In the Central Lcmslnture. 

not which figured on the agenda were either rejected or 
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THE GENERAL SALES TAX BILL 

The Pdnjab Jagies Bill 

24tli. JANUARY After question-hour the Sneaker, Sir Shahabuddin gave his 
ruling on the Punjab Jagirs Bill to which an objection was raised by the Opposition 
that the Bill was repugnant to the provisions of. the Government of India Act and, 
therefore, could not be proceeded with. The Speaker said that the matter had been 
fully examined by him and the Law Officers, and he was satisfied that the 
Legislature was competent to proceed with the Bill, and that a provincial legislature 
could legislate on the subject of alienation of revenue. The House, after a brief 
discussion, referred the Bill to a select committee. 

The General Sales Tax Bill 

27th. to SlsL JANDARY : — ^The Assembly discussed this afternoon the Punjab 
General Sales Tax Bill clause by danse. The House carried two official amendments, 
moved by Chaudhri Tikkaram, Parliamentary Secretary, to Clause III, which relates 
to the rate of taxation payable by the dealers. The official amendments accepted by 
the House seek to levy a graded tax instead of the uniform rate ns proposed in the 
original Clause. During the debate on Clause 3, several members including Sir 
William Roberts, Mr. Gnest and Sir Qokal Chand Narang, ex-Minister, warned the 
Government that the Bill would not only retard the development of trade and 
industry in this province but industry would migrate to tbe neighbouring provinces. 
Sir Gokal Ghana Narang complained that the Government was out to help a 
particular class at the cost of others and declared that znmindars were not paying 
any tax to the exchequer but were paying rent of their land. Replying to the 
debate. Sir Chhotturam, Minister for Development asserted that the sales tax dated 
back to ancient times and that there was nothing new in it. Referring to Sir 
Gokal Chand Narang’s statement, Sir Chhotturam said that the land belonged to 
those who tilled it and the Government was not collecting rent from zamindars, bnt 
tax. He assured the House that the proceeds of this tax would be utilised in provi- 
ding relief to zamindars and in expanding the beneficent departments. Next day, tbe 
28th. January a number of agricultural commodities including wheat, wheat flour, gram, 
gram flour, maize, maize flour, bajra, bajra flour, and cotton ginned and unginned, 
were exempted from the operation of the Bill, on an amendment to clause 5 of the 
Bill, moved by Sir Sikander Eyat Khan, the Premier. On the SlsL January, the third 
reading of the Bill was passed. Sardar Bantokh Singh, Lender of the Independent 
Party, and others protested against the provisions of the Bill and described it as dis- 
criminatory. Sardar Bantokh Singh regretted that fuel, milk and other commodities 
of daily use had not been exempted. Sir Chhotu Bam, Development Minister, ex- 

E lained that poor traders as well as the primary producers of agricultural produce 
ad been exempted from the operation of the Bill. Moreover, the Bill would not 
affect wheat, wheat flour, and similar necessities, Regarding exports, he pointed out 
that Government had been empowered to remit the tax partly or wholly in case of 
commodities exported from the province. 

Primarx Education Bill 

The House also passed the Punjab Primary Education Bill in the form re- 
commended by Hie Excellency the Governor. 'Ihc amendments suggested by the 
Governor related to the exemption of Cantonments from the operation of the Bill, 
The Education Minister, Mian Abdul Baye, exjilnined that the House could not 
legislate as regards local, self-government in Cantonment areas. 

Major Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister of Public Works, then introduced the res- 
triction of Urban I^nts Bill which was referred to a Select Committee, 'Iho Minis- 
ter said that the Bill was designed to prevent the shifting of the incidence of urban 
immovable property tax to poor tenants. 

Punjab Jagirs Bill 

14th, FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly psssed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Jagirs Bill. Under the Bill, the Government shall have power to make in 
any one year new assignment of land revenue by way of jagirs not exceeding in 
value of Rs. 5,000. A Jagir created under this Bill may be continued after the death 
of the original Jagirdar but its terra shall be so eaysressed as to provide that the 
amount assigned to the next holder shall not exceed half the amount assigned to 
his predecessor and that the Jagir shall be extinguished after the death of the 
second holder. During discussion, Sir Sikandar Eyat Khan, the Premier, pointed 
out that the Government had power to assign land revenue but he thought it advi- 
sable to take the House into confidence. He announced that 30,000 acres of land 
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had been earmarked for war eervices and wonld be distributed to soldiers on their 
victorious return home. 

City of Lahoee Oobpoeatiok Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY The Assembly, this afternoon, made rapid progress -with the 
City of Lahore Corporation Bill, disposing of over 3u0 clauses in four hours. Most 
of these clauses were a reproduction of the Punjab Municipal Act and 
were passed without discussion. The House deferred MnsidcratKm of two 
clauses relating to the imposition of Property Tax by the _ Corporation 
of not less than ten per cent of the_ annual valuation of lands and buil- 
dings in the city including lands and buildings beloi^ng_ to the Grown. Next day, 
the 18th. February, a motion to a new clause to the Bill, introduce by Bhetlch eats 
Mohammad, Parliamentary Secretary, empowering the Provincial Government, unm 
March 31, 1943, to make an order to modifying the provisions of the Act, was with- 
drawn after leave for its introduction had been granted by the House. Opposition 
members pointed out tlmt it would nmoont to taking away the rigut of the L^^a- 
tnre to enact laws. Major Khizar Hyai Khan, Ministor for Public Works, said that 
though the clause was not common in India Acts, a similar provision existed in the 
Local Self-Government Act in England. He, however, would withdraw the clause 
if the Opposition unanimously felt that it was undesirable. Sir Ookul Chand Naranq, 
a former Minister for Local Self-Government and a leading member of the Opposi- 
tion, said that the provision, if introduced, would_ create unnecessary alarm and the 
Opposition members were unanimous in requesting the Minister to withdraw it in 
the interest of public pence. The Jlinister thereupon withdrew the clanso Dnd_ the 
House aiBourncd for one hour to allow time for consnltation between the Minister 
and the Opposition members on some of the contentious clauses of the Bill whose 
consideration had been deferred. 

Tha Assembly discussed clause 7 of the Bill which lays down that the Corporation 
shall consist of sixty-eight councillors of whom not less _ than threo-fourths shall 
be elected. A number of amendments suggesting Increase in the number of elected 
councillors had been tabled, while another standing in the name of Begum Baohida 
Latif Baji sought to eliminate altogether the nominated clement from the Corpo- 
ration. Participating in the debate on the amendments several spenkors urged in- 
crease in the number of elected councillors and protested against the retention of 
the system of nomination. The debate had not concluded when the House rose for 
the day. 

Sdpplementaky Budget 

25th. FEBRUARY ; — Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, presented to-day supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating to Rs. 63,77,760. These included over Es. 13 lakhs for the 
retention of the additional police, establishment of tear smoke squads and organisa- 
tion of civic guards in each district of the province, etc.; Ra. 4,74,600 for a air 
raid precaution ; Rs, 60.030 contribution for the relief of air raid victims in the 
United Kingdom and Ra. 13 lakhs for transfer to the special development fund of 
the province. 

The Honae_ adopted without much discussion the report of the Pnblio 
Accounts Committee on the appropriation acconnts and finance accounts for 
the year 1938-89 and vo^ the excess grants recommended by the Committee. 
Moving the consideration of the report tho Finance Minister said that the 
Committee had examined tho accounts of tho province with utmost care and 
thoroughness. _ He was glad to _ announce that in spite of heavy expenditure 
on famine relief the general financial position of the province remained very sound. 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

27to. FEBRUARY : “With our position on the map of India, the question 
ot ensuring internal eecunty had to bo firmly faced, and in a province which 
lumiBhes the most distinguished soldiery in the country destined to cover them- 
eclycs with glory in the campaigns of the Middle East, in what may justly be 
^ repercussion of the war on finances must necessarily 

p'^sorvations, Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, 
a surplus of^Rs” 4 k^s estimates for tho year 1941-42 which foroeast 

aa estimated ot Es. 1,260 lakhs, very nearly the same 

lakh^ Eb' 1 ^ current year, while tho expenditure is Es. 1,250 

co^iUnt^’ n ,®?‘'“«“o for the current year. Tho receipts 

cpnalitutc a big advance of Es. 90 lakhs on the year 1939-40 which is ' mainly duo 
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to increased land revenue (Rs. 63 lakhs), share of income-tax under the Niemeyer 
Award (Rs. 13 lakhs) and other taxes and duties (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

New expenditure includes an additional provision of Rs. 21 lakhs for beneficent 
departments. Two significant items under public health are the grant of Rs. IJ 
lakhs towards the improvement of Simla and the provision of about Rs. 76,000 in 
connection with the Solar Eclipse fair at Thanesar during 1941. The allotment 
from the Special Development Fund will go in the main towards improving drink- 
ing water supply in 216 villages. Once again there is special provision of Rs. 10,000 
for wells for the scheduled castes, 

A lakh of rupees has been provided for the promotion of communal harmony 
in the province, a provision of nearly one lakh has been made for the next general 
elections and of a lakh and a half for war publicity. A sum of Rs. 14 lakhs, 

E rovided for additional police in the revised estimates for the current year, are 
eing retained in the coming year. 

After referring to the revised estimate of extraordinary receipts of Rs. 83 
lakhs which were intact to improve the balance and meet capital expenditure, the 
Finance Minister observed that it would bo difficult to discover any year in the 
history of Punjab finance that showed so characteristically and unmistakably the 
essential soundness of their finances. 

Explaining the effect of famine on provincial finance. Sir Manohar Lai said 
that the famine in the southern districts, which appeared in 1938 and was within 
fair sight of coming to an end. had cost Rs, 276 lakhs in four years— stupendous 
figure considering the Punjab’s limited finances. 

The Finance Minister next referred to the strikingly liberal scale of suspensions 
and remissions of land revenue and water rate since 1937 when the present Govern- 
ment came into power and said that the aggregate for the five years was Rs. 7 
erores as compared with Rs. 4,27,87,000 during the five years proceeding the inau- 
guration of Provincial Autonomy. 

Dealing with the extraordinary receipts during the coming year, the Finance 
Minister said that the budget estimate was Rs. 68.09,000 while the aggregate for 
the three years was Rs. 1,92,23,000. These extraordinary receipts had in the main 
gone to the building up of big capital works. 

In connection with the debt position, Sir Manohar Lai pointed out that during 
the past four years loans amounting to Rs. 630 lakhs were raised by Government 
while the debt of the province increased only by Rs. 449 lakhs during the period. 
This gratifying situation, he added, was due to the rigour with which the sinking 
and deprecation fund had been duly applied to the eancellation of existing debt. 

City of Lahoee Corfoeation Bill 

8rd MARCH The Assembly this afternoon passed the second rending of the 
City of Lahore Corporation Bill. A new clause added to the Bill provides that no 
injunction shall be granted by any civil court to interfere with the public duties 
of the Corporation, the Standing Committee or the Chief Executive Officer. 

The House then proceeded with the third reading of the Bill, Sardar Santokh 
Bingh. Leader of the Opposition, characterised the Bill as a negation of the 
principles of local self-government. He said that most of the reactionary provisions 
of the various Corporation Acte in other provinces and of the Punjab Municipal 
Act had been embodied in the Biil, ignoring the recent progressive amendments in 
the Bombay and Karachi Acts. Most of the important features had been left to 
the rule-making power of the Government and even the method of election 
had not been decided upon. Next day, the 4th. March, the Assembly passed 
the third reading of the Bill by 40 votes to 16. The Bill, which contains 
over four hundred clauses and baa been before the House for over 16 months, 
was described by the Minister for Public Works as the longest and bulkiest 
piece of legislation ever placed before the House. In the course of the 
debate, several members urged that the legislation should be enforced as soon ns 
possible. Begum Shah Nawaz urged the enfranchisement of women. Replying to 
the debate, Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, Minister for Public Works, said that what 
they wanted was good Government for the city of Lahore. He assured the House 
that if they hna any objection to the rules framed by the Government under the 
Act, they would have an opportunity of placing their point of view before the 

House. ^ ^ .r. 

Geneeal Diboussion of Budget 

6th. MARCH General discussion of the budget was taken up to-day. Sir 
Ool-ulchand Narang, a former Minister, was the first speaker. He said that so far 

31 
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nB bold Bcbcmes or big planning for tbe development of the province were_ concerned 
the budget was disappointing. He severely criticiBed inBuffioient proviBionB for 
indnstrialisation of the province and suggested that, to advance the industnal status 
of the province, Government should borrow and then advance loans to reliable 
industrialists or they should come forward with their own schemes. • bir Goeulchand 
spoke for three hours and fifty minutes when he touched on almost all spheres of 
the provincial administration. He particularly drew altention to wlmt he 
described as “the cruel and relentless crusade” undertaken by the Punjab 
Government against the non-agricultural classes.” Sir Gokulchand pointed out 
that the present policy of the Government was not one of equal treatment 
to all communities, and urged for a revision of Government’s policy. 
Eeferring to the Blandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, Sir Gokulchand suggested that at 
this stage without apportioning blame, efforts should be made to minimise 
the evils resulting from the failiire of the scheme. Next day, the 7th March, 
the policy of the Punjab Government regarding recruitment in . services 
was explained at great length in the course of a two-hour speech by Bir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Premier. After analysing the figures for various _ communities _ in 
different departments, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan said that, taking into consideration 
all Gazetted appointments in the province the share of Muslims was 44 per cent j 
Hindus 3G-2 per cent and Sikhs lU-6 per cent. Hindu ^riculturists were only 9 
per cent and the rest wont to non-agriculturist Hindus. The Premier pssurrf the 
House that in future recruitment due share would be given to agriculturist Hindus. 
As regards cultural and semi-religious matters, Sir Sikandar Hyat said that 
Government would adhere to stains quo in the absence of_ any agreement between 
the communities concerned. Referring to the criticism against the Education Bill, 
the Premier reaffirmed that status quo would be maintained regarding the medium 
of instruction. 


Voting on Bodget Demands 

lOlh. MATICH •.—No satyagrahi prisoner will, in future, be fettered by the jail 
authorities while on transfer from one jail to another : — This announcement was 
made by Sir ifanohar Lai, Minister for Finance and Jails, in reply to a debate 
on a cut motion under the domaiid “general administration” this afternoon. He 
added that instructions to this effect had been issued by the Punjab Government 
and the necessary amendment had been carried out in the Punjab Jail Manual. 

Earlier, an attempt was made by JJian Nurullah, a member of the Opposition, 
to reduce the Premiers salnry by Rs. 100, when the Finance Member moved the 
demand lor grant of Rs. 94,67,500 in respect of general administration. The object 
of the cut was to censure the Government for failure to effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Darling Committee regarding reduction in land revenue. The Speaker, 
Sir Shahabud-din ruled out the cut on the ground that the Premier’s salary was 
non-votnble. 


Fotgbe CoNSTmrriON oe India 

11th. ; — An exposition of his scheme for a future constitution of 

India was given by_ Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in the Assembly this after- 
noon speaking during the debate on a cut motion to criticize the Government 
for its alleged failure to bring about communal harmony in the province. Referring 
to the I^hore resolution of the Moslem League ho aumitted that he had draftea 
the original resolution, but there was a difference between his resolution and the 
amended resolution ns ndopti^ by the League. The latter part of his resolution 
relating to a centre for co ordination of the various units had been omitted. There- 
fore the resolution as passed could not bo called his resolution. .The Premier 
sounded a note of whrning to those who were exploiting the word “Pakistan,” and 
Mid that he was prepared to listen to all advice but it was for him to accept it or not. 
He declared : Let evoTybouy have freedom but not freedom to dominate.” Defining 
his attitude towards Pakistan Bir Sikandar said that a number of Pakistan schemes 
had been dra^ by various persons beginning with Jamalnddin Afghani, and ho 
wondered if tho-cntics realized which scheme they had in mind. There were Mos- 
lems who diq not believe in the scheme of Jamalnddin Afghani ; Mr, Jinnah 
mmself did not bcliero in oxtra-tcrritorialism. He stood by the Lahore resolution. 
Ahe confusion was due to the fact that a echerao which should be considered on 
exploited becanse of the word Pakistan, It was the greatest mis- 
j *0 confusion worse confonnded. Ho 

was not womeu about the words •, it was the substance that matter^. Explaining 
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how a new constitution should be set up, Sir Siknndnr said that he believed that 
every unit should have complete freedom, and it was fortunate that the population 
of India was so divided that there were Moslem majorities in certain provinces and 
Hindu majorities in others. It would give the fullest opportunity to every com- 
munity within its own sphere to rule as a majority with the help of the minority. 
Neither community should seek to thwart and dominate the 6ther. Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan asked Moslems to accept the Hindu majority in seven or 
eight provinces and the Hindus to accept the Moslem majority in four provinces. 
Once they decided to look at it from the All-India point of view all difficulties and 
clouds would disappear and sunshine would appear. Ijct them have full autonomy 
in the units and let the unite then devise a control agency to administer comment 
or a co-ordinating committee by whatever name they liked. They would come to 
the conclusion that a centre agreed upon by the unite of their free will would be 
stronger than if two-thirds of India were fighting against it. The Premier claimed 
tout under his scheme they would get not only independence for the provinces but 
it would also add solidarity and strength to India as a whole. Once they gave up 
the idea of dominating or interfering from the Centre the problem would be simple. 
Moslems must be assured that there would not be a dominating Centre. He there- 
fore suggested that there should be an elastic centre which they could demolish. 
Such a Centre should have power to administer subjects like customs, defence, 
currency, etc. If after some years they found that it was not working satisfac- 
torily they could then cut adrift but not without making a setious effort to work 
it. Sir Sikandar added that the future destiny of India lay in accepting a position 
of freedom within the British Commonwealth. It would be a criminal folly for 
India to cut adrift from the Commonwealth at a time when they stood in need of 
protection from external aggression which Britain alone could give them, 

• Voting on Bddget Dem.4Nds 

20th. MARCH After two day’s debate the Assembly rejected without division 
the *cut’ motion moved to discuss the industrial policy of the Punjab Government 
and voted the entire demand for the Industries Department. Several members 
urged the need for industrial development of the province. Mr. P. H, Guest 
(Commerce) advocated three fundamentals of sound industrial development, namely, 
security, confidence and technical education. These were long view_ requirements, 
he said, and would take time to mature, but were essential if industries, started by 
war necessities, were not to die after the artificial stimulus and protection produced 
by the war censed. Mr. Guest said that the present Government had taken steps to 
increase the atmosphere of confidence essential for the development of industries but 
regretted that the recent taxation measures had caused this sense of confidence to be 
severely slroken. To recreate that feeling of confidence he strongly supported the 
suggestion for the appointment of a small committee of experts to find out the 
actual incidence of taxation on urban and rural classes. Replying to the debate. 
Sir Chhoturam, Development Minister, said that be bad been thinking of requesting 
the Premier to transfer the Industries Department to Sir Manoharlal because he 
enjoyed in a far greater measure, confidence of the industrialist class than he did. 
He had no doubt that the industries could grow and make greater progress under 
Sir Manoharlal, who was an economic expert. Sir Chhoturam controverted the 
allegation that the Punjab Government had no sympathy with industrialisation or 
that they bad no policy. Any man, who bad even an iota of sense, would agree 
that industrialisation was a necessity and in industrialisation lay the prosperity of 
the zamindars and the labourers. In the year 1932, the provision for industries, he 
said, was Rs. 14 lakhs which, to-day, had increased to Rs. 22 lakhs. This was in 
spite of the diffioulies which the Punjab Government had to face on account of 
acute famine conditions to meet which they had to spend Rs, 276 lakhs. They 
could not start any heavy industry because they could not get machinery on account 
of the war. The factories which manufactured that machinery were busy preparing 
war materials. The policy of the Punjab Government, he added, was clear. The 
House had given its verdict in a resolution which the Government was pledged to 
implement. As conditions permitted steps would be taken to implement that 
resolution. < 

2l8t. MARCH The large number of I. M. S. officers in civil employ in the 
Punjab considerably exceeding the quota reserved for them by the Secretary of 
State, was criticised in the Assembly to-day during discussion on the Budget for 
-the Medical Department, which amounts to Rs. 45,66,400. The Opposition was led 
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by Malik Barkat Ali (Muslim League), who recalled a notification of the Govern- 
ment of India dated 25th March 1937, according to which it was obligatory on the 
Punjab Government, after the introduction or provincial autonomy, to employ 
eeventeen I. M. B. officers, eight of whom would constitute the Army Reserve. 
Malik Barkat Ali pointed out that the number of I. M. S. officers serving in the 
Punjab in 1938 was 34, which had increased to 36 in 1939, while in 1941-42, their 
number would be 30. He criticised the Government for unnecessarily burdening 
the provincial Exchequer and maintained that Section 246 of the Government of 
India Act, on which the Education Minister took his stand last year, could not be 
applied to posts beyond the quota of 17, reserved for the I. M. S. by the Secretary 
of State. He said that the I. M. S. was essentially a military service and, these 
officers should go to the army making room for private medical pTnotitioners 
who had distinguished themselves in the profession. Malik Barkat All urged a 
revision of the scale of pay of the provincial civil medical service to bring it on a 
pat with the other provincial services. Several members, including Mian _ Abdul 
Az\z and Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, pleaded for encouragement of the indigenous 
system of medicine. Raja Q-haznafar Ali, Parliamentary Secretary, while agr^ing 
that the number of I. M. S. officers should be reduced, pointed out that the Educa- 
tion Minister deserved credit for Indianising important posts in the Medical 
Department. 

SuFPKEssioir OF Indecent Advertising Bile 

27th. MARCH t— The Assembly held a brief sitting, lasting twenty-two minutes, 
this afternoon, when it passed all the three readings of the Punjab Suppression of 
Indecent Advertisement Bill. The Bill, which was sponsored by Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, sought to penalise the exhibition of indecent advertisements. Gflenders under 
the provisions of the Bill shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year or with fine which may extend to Rs, 600, or with both. 

Urban Rent Eesteiction Biel 

IsL APRIL : — The Assembly passed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Urban Rent Restriction Bill which seeks to restrict the increase of rents 
on certain premises situated within the limits of urban areas in the Punjab. The 
Bill will remain in force for a period of five years from the date of its enforcement 
in particular areas unless such period is extended by a resolution of the Punjab 
Assembly. The Bill provides a restriction on raising rent which was charged on 
January 1, 1939. 

The Assembly next referred the Punjab Weights and Measures Bill to a Select 
Committee. On a motion of the Premier, the Assembly adjourned for Easter recess. 

Death of Sir Sdndar Singh Majithia . 


2l8t April : — ^The Assembly, which met to-day after the Easter recess, was 
adjourned without transacting any business us a mark of respect to the memory of the 
late Sir Sureudra Singh Majithia, Revenue Minister. A condolence resolution moved 
by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan was adopted all standing. The Premier paid a tonch- 
ing tribute to Sir Bunder Singh who, he said, had died in harness like a soldier in 
war. _ While Sir Stindar Singh was a vigilant custodian and champion of the rights 
and interests of the Sikh community, he was never unfair to other communities and 
It would be difficult to find another leader of his calibre. Ho was profoundly religi- 
ons and nvM up to the great traditions of the Sikh Gurus. The Premier expressed 
his profound and heartfelt sympathy to Sir Bundar Singh’s son and other mem- 
bers of (he bereaved family. Bardar Dasunda Singh, Development Minister, Sardar 
^niokh bingh, Lender of the Opposition, Snrdnr Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Leader of the 
Kunlsa National Party, Nawab Muznfihr Khan and Sir William Booerts associated 
tuemBelvcB with the sentiments expressed by the Premier. Sir Skahabuddin, Speaker, 
wuiie unuerlflking to coiivct the resolution to the bereaved family remarked that it 
woulu be difficult for the Sikh community to replace Sir Sunder Singh Majithia. 


Electricity Powehb Bill 

24lh. AraiL ’.--rim House resumed disenssion to-day on the Punjab Electricity 
IRmcrgcDcy Powers) Bill and passed nil the three readings. Malik Khizar Hyat 
Allan, Minister of Public Works, said that the Punjab Government had decided 
tn circumstances favoured, the licensed electric supply undertakings 

Tt should be purchased when the next option of purchase fell due. 

Vipnna^o ..I'Oi'sidcrea that the period of notice r^nired to be served on a 

cen ee under the Electricity Act should be curtailed from two to one year which 


one year which 
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period should be sufficient to enable the licensee to livind up his concern. This 
Bill, he added, was intended to give effect to the above decision. The Bill vras 
referred to a Select Committee, the circulation motion having been rejected without 
a division. ^ 

Agrioultdbal PaoDtJOE Maeket Bill 

26th to 28th APRIL : — Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, intervening in the debate 
on the Agricultural Produce Markets Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced 
to-day, uttered a warning to those who had bolstered up an unconstitutional and 
unwarraned agitation. He said that if the growers and consumers, who constituted 
90 per cent of the population, took upon themselves to flout the law there would be 
bloodshed, the responsibility for which would lie on the shoulders of the agitators. 
Sardar Satitokh Singh assured the Premier that those directing the agitation had 
issued instructions to traders not to organise any processions, raise slogans or other- 
wise infringe tlie law. If they were compelled to carry on agitation it would be 
carried on strictly within constitutional limits. Alter the consideration of all except 
the penal clause, had been concluded, the House adjourned till Monday, the 28th 
April. Surprise at the attitude of the Standing Committee of the Punjab Trader’s 
Conference after the concession of their main demands by the Government was ex- 
pressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, when Clause three of the Bill, which debars 
dealers who do not take licences by September 1 from taking them for three years 
was taken np for discuseion. The Clause also provides that the Government may, 
in their discretion, issue a licence to such a person and may, before using such a 
licence impose such penalty, not exceeding Rs. 2,000, as they may think fit. Before 
the Clause was taken up, the Premier renewed his offer to Sardar Santokh Singh, 
Leader of the Opposition, that he would not press the Clause provided an assurance 
was given to him that the deadlock would end. He further expressed the Govern- 
ment’s intention not to use the provision unless they were forced to do so in an 
emergency. Sardar Santokh Singh said that he could not go beyond the decision 
of the Standing Committee, Opposing the Clause, Sardar Santokh Singh said 
that the Clause was ill-advised. It was a threat of coercion and traders would not 
take that threat lying down. They would rather ruin themselves than submit to a 
threat of coercion contained in the Clause. 

Intervening in the debate, the Premier said that the attitude taken by the 
traders’ meeting last night was a threat to the Government established by law and 
order. While declaring that the Government was prepared to listen to all legiti- 
mate grievances and redress them, the Premier emphasised that the Government 
would not be cowed down by coercion or threat. The traders had thrown a chal- 
lenge to the growers, the consumers, the law of the land and to the representatives 
of me people in this House, If they had thrown the gauntlet in that spirit, the 
Government must accept the challenge. This might mean a certain amount of hard- 
ship for small growers, but the Premier assured the House that the Government 
would do all they could to help the growers as well as consumers. Continuing, the 
Premier said that those dealers who would be prepared to continue their busi- 
ness would be provided the fullest protection by the Government _ against coercion. 
He pointed out that if anything untoward happened, the responsibility would lie on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the movement. As regards the demands for traders’ 
majority on the market committees, the Premier expressed his inability to accept 
it on the ground that it would undermine the principle of the Act. He, however, 
assured the traders that if the rules or any other provisions in the Act- were found 
to operate harshly the Government would be prepared to amend the Rules and, if 
necessary, bring another fresh amending bill later on. 

Later, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mir Maqbool Mahmood, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, that Clause 3 shall not come into force un- 
til notified by the Punjab Government in the Gazette. 

After some discussion the Clause as amended was passed by 72 votes against 
18 and the ' House proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. As soon as the 
Bill was disposed of, the House adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session— Shillong — 3rd. March to 29th. March 1941 

Finanoial Statement foe 1941-42 


The Budget session of the Assnm Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on the 8rd. March 1941. A deficit of Es. 11,89.000 in the revenue account was revealed 
in the budget estimates for the year 1941-42. The estimates were presented to-day 
by the hon. Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahaman, acting Finance Minister. No fresh 
taxation proposals were announced. 

The year 1941-42 is estimated to start with an opening balance of Es. 51,47,000. 
It is pointed out, however, that this Bubstanlial balance is mainly the result of the 
loan of Es. 50,00,000 floated during the current year (1940-41). 

The receipts are estimated at Es. C,37,95,0(X) (revenue receipts Rs. 3,13,01,000 
and capital receipts Rs. 3,24,94,000). The estimated expenditure has been taken at 
Es. 6.42,45,000 (revenue expenditure Rs. 3,24,90,000 and capital expenditure Es, 
3,17,55,000) thus leaving a closing surplus balance of Es. 46,97,000, The revenue 
budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Rs. 11,89,000. 

'The following are the figures ; — ^Receipts : Opening Balance Es. 61,47,000, 
Revenue Receipts Rs. 3,13,01,000, Capital Receipts Es. 3,24',94,000, Total Rs. 6,8942, 
000 ; Expenditure : Revenue Expenditure Es. 3,24.90,000, Capital Expenditure Rs. 
3,17,55,000. Total Rs. 6,42,45,000, Closing Balance Rs. 46,97,000, 

Under the head “Police” a sum of Es. 6J,600'has been included under Section 
78 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1935, for the due discharge of the special 
responsibilites of His Excellency the Governor. The amount has neen earmarked 
for the “Criminal Investigation Department”. 

‘‘Assam’s position on the north-eastern frontier has in recent days, brought 
her more prominently within the sphere of a possible danger and it is satisfactory 
that preparations have satisfactorily advanced in the area primarily concerned.” 
observed, the Finance ifiuister, presenting the budget estimates in the Assembly. 
Referring to the war efibrts of the province, the Finance Minister stated that after 
a lengthy correspondence on the widely expressed desire of the people of the pro- 
vince to take a combatant part in the defence services, an agreed solution of the 
problem was achieved by the end of 1940, and the Defence Department of the 
Central Government announced the formation of the first Battalion of the Assam 
Regiment, Speaking on the budget proper, which disclosed a deficit, the Finance 
Minister observed that he was not altogether hopeless about the financial condition 
of the province but it was expected that they would be able to make up the loss 
within the next two years. The Ministry has provided a sura of seven lakhs for 
expenditure for the purpose for which it was floated. Giving his reasons why the 
Government had strengthened the Criminal Investigation Department, the Finance 
Minister said that subversive elements from Bengal were found to be penetrating 
into Assam in order both to stir up trouble here and use Assam ns a base for con- 
tinuing their nefarious activities in Bengal, Assam, ho added, was indeed on the 
point of becoming a refuge where plotters might pursue their schemes ns enemy 
agents do in neutral countries. Many societies and political organisations had sprung 
up in the province whose harmless titles were merely cloaks for action against the 
very basis of the society. The Government would be failing in its duty towards 
the people of Assam if it did not make adequate provision for watching these or- 
ganisations. With the advent of the war came the likelihood of elements in the 
ordinary population being exploited by enemy states and evidence was by no means 
lacking that this possibility had not been overlooked by hostile Powers. The 
Government of India had adequately provided for the surveillance of aliens but 
could not bo responsible for the conduct of the people of a province. The Finance 
Minister announced that the Intelligence Branch of the Criminal Investigation De- 

E artment, which was abolished in pursuance of the vote of the Assembly in 1937, 
ad been revived by the Governor for the purposes of discharging special reponsi- 
bilities. The House then adjourned. 

General Diboxjssion op Budget 

7Ui. to 8th. MARCH Budget discussion was continued in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Kaminiktimar Sen characterized the imdgct as disappointing and lacking in sound 
principles of budgeting. Assam, he pointed out, had 12 deficit budgets in the last 
13 years and Government was following a policy of drift with no hope for the 
future. The Government was only thinking of retrenchment bnt that would not 
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brine ranch relief. He condemned the Appointment of parlinmentniy secretones for 
ABsnm for whom there was, he enid, prnoticnlly no tvork. Mr. Arnold Whxttahr 
(Lender, Enropcan Group), congratulated the Finance Minister for the Incid manner 
in which he had expounded hie budget. The deficit of over Re. 11 Inkhe, he said, 
was a largo one and while recognizing the urgent needs of the welfare departments, 
the European Group did not share the Finance Minister's view that expenditure on 
these departments must continue to increase even at the cost of increasing these 
deficits. The gap of Es. 12 lakhs was not a very large figure but clearly some 
means must be found bridging the gap in the future. Mr. Balaram Sircar did not 
approve the appointment of parliamentary secretaries. He brought to the notice 
of Government the deplorable condition of subsidized dispensaries for which about 
Rs. 200 was paid for medicines every year which was insufficient in these, days of 
increasing prices of medicines. The subsidized doctors were also ill-paid. Mr. 
Nabakumar Butt characterized the budget as disappointing and urged that some 
relief be given to small tea estates. The brightest spot in the budget was, he said, 
the total prohibition of opium but this to be successful must enlist public 
co-operation. Regarding the mass literacy campaign the high expectations raised 
at the beginning had died out. Villagers bad stopped going to school. To make 
the Scheme successful the speaker suggested that the services of voluntary workers 
should be enlisted. He concluded by requesting the Government to keep lands for 
future expansion without disposing all land to the landless people. Mr. Bepin 
Behari Das said that the budget did not provide adequately for schedule caste 
people. He did not approve of the plan for appointing parliamentary secretaries. 
There was no provision for water supply. The crying need of the people of the 
Surma Valley was the establishment ot a medical school at Bylhet. Mr. Das urged 
that the pay of subsidized doctors bo raised to at least Rs. 60 a month, and the 
allotment for medicines should also be raised. Assam was a agricultural province 
hut the money set apart for agriculture was, the speaker said, very poor. Maulavi 
ifoiior Bahaman Mia brought to the notice of the Government the deplorable condition 
of agriculturists caused by the low prices of jute. He requested the Government 
to safeguard the interests of immiCTants who numbered nhout 3,000,000 in Asanm. 
He pointed out that the opening of an unemployment register would not solve the 
unemployment problem. Next day, the 8th. March, Mr. D, B, S, Moors 
(European Group) expressed doubts on the possihility of success of the total 
opium prohibition scheme launched by the Government. As the largest employers 
or organized labour in the province, the Europeans, he said, were seriously 
concerned with the welfare and physical well-being of the workers many 
of whom were unhappily opium addicts. He said he had seen the suffering e:y)eri- 
enced by addicts in their desperate but fruitless attempts to give up the habit. Borne 
of them were taking to gania and bhang, resulting in n marked deterioration both 
morally and physically. Ho questioned the value of prohibition propaganda for 
which Es. 90,000 was alloted jn the Budget. Maulavi Abdul Bari Chauahury regre- 
tted the Government’s delay in starting a medical school at Bylhet. Regarding the 
mass literacy wmpaign he said he was doubtful of its success. In the Bunamganj 
Bub-division 100 schools had been started but not even five were functioning proper- 
ly- The efforts of teachers to ensure the attendance of adult pupils had fnilcu. The ' 
correct procedure, he said, was to amend and give effect to the Assam Primary Edu- 
Mtion Act. 1920. which would have afforded compulsory primary education to chil- 
dren. The Government could have utilised this money for starting primary schools 
1 district. Maulavi Muhammad Magbul Bussain Chaudhury also expressed 

uonbts about the success of the opium prohibition and mass literacy schemes. Ho 
urged the expansion of primary schools in the province and asked that more money 
bo Rlren for improving communications in the backward areas. Khan Bahadur 
Mahmud Ah deprecated the spending of more money on higher education in prefor- 
cnco to primary education. Maulavi Abdur Bahman referred to the deplorable coh- 
Qition of the co-operative movement in Asssm where most central banks had already 
their money. ITio people In the village areas were not 
^Uing credit since the passing of the Money Lenders Act and the Temporary Post- 
-Act and nnlcss the Government came to their rescue by rehn- 
Mr L ci^perativo movement the position of ngricnllnrisfs would bo hopeless, 
wa; . 9 ' Behcdulcd enstq community 
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of fifty lakhs of rupees for the current year, he said the Government had to 
repay a debt of Es. 46,78.000 which they had inherited on the inauguration of the 
reforms on April 1, 1937. They inherited also a debt of Rs. 90,00.000 for officers’ 
provident fund liabilities on April 1, 1937. He conld, of course, produce a balanced 
budget if he cut down new schemes meant for -the province’s welfare. He expressed 
the nope that with a better realization of the Agricultural Income-tax, finances may 
be improved and at the end of the year there may be a surplus instead of the defi- 
cit of Rs. 12,00,000 that was anticipated. He could not without laud revenue remi- 
ssion as agriculturists particularly in Nowgong, Kararup and Goalpara were having 
a hard time owing to the reduction of the price of into from 16 per maund to Rs. 
2-8 a mannd and also on account of the war there were rises in the prices of nece- 
ssary foodstuffs. At present he saw no necessity for fresh taxation. If the nece- 
ssity arose he might consider the desirability of introducing a Bill like the Bengal 
Sales Tax. Regarding the opium prohibition scheme, he would accept members’ 
suggestions for increasing the inspecting staff to prevent smuggling for which al- 
ready official and non-official vigilance parties had been formed. The Government 
were trying also to cope with the evil of ganja and bhang. Regarding education 
many had criticized his sponsoring of the University Bill ns election propaganda, 
but he pointed out that the proposal for a university was not new and it was the 
legitimate desire of all people to have a university in Assam. Regarding the ques- 
tion of its location he suggested that the matter be placed for decision before the 
Senate^ of the proposed University or the Cabinet. Referring to the mass literacy 
campaign, the Minister quoted figures to prove its success. Regarding the plan for 
a medical school for Sylhet he said that every possible step was being taken for its 
establishment and he hopped that the institution might be started in 1942-43. Dea- 
ling with the position of the co-operative movement he said the Government had 
provided Be. 1,00,000 for financing the provincial bank. 

Assam UxivERSiTy Bill 

11th MARCH;— After discussions lasting about five hours, the Assembly adopt- 
ed to-day without a division the Education Minister’s motion for reference of the 
Assam University Bill to a Select Committee. In the meantime, the Bill was also 
circulated for eliciting opinion which will be placed before the Select Committee 
for its consideration. The Select Committee was directed to submit its refort 
by June 30. 

Am Raid PEEOAtmoN 

15th MARCH : — The whole territory of Assam was more vulnerable to attack by 
virtue of its proximity to a potential war theatre than most of the provinces, said 
the Premier moving his resolution to-day urging that the Assam Government do 
take the necessary steps to carry out air raid precautionary measures considered 
necessary and expend a sum, not exceeding Es, 5.000, in advance of the sanction 
of the Government of India. The degree of the danger, the Premier pointed out, 
was a matter of speculation. The Assam Government had for some months been 
planning precautionary measures for those areas which would be most inviting to 
the enemy air force while also giving due attention to all parts of the province 
not BO seriously threatened. All Air Enid Precaution Officers had already been 
appointed and the Central Government had undertaken to meet the cost of 
all such measures which meet their approval. Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee, 
supporting the resolution, complained that the amount was too inadequate. Mr. JD. 
B. H. Moore, who also supported the motion, reminded the House that they in 
Assam might be attacked, with the development of modern aircraft, within three 
hours by air from Japanese bases. Mr. Jobang Morak wanted to know whether 
Assam was really in danger and expressed the opinion that the measures contem- 
plated might frighten the civil population. Discussion was continued on the next 
day, the 17th. March, when the resolution was passed. 

The House passed to-day demands for Es. 22,69,100 on general administration 
and for Rs. 15,71,900 on land revenue. 

Geant to The 'Wae Fosd 

17th. MARCH The one-lakh grant of the Assam Government to the War 
Fund came before the Assembly in the form of a Supplementary demand for grant. 
The grant is to be discussed and voted upon on March 20 next. In the explanatory 
note, the Premier explained that since the demand for grant was referred back by 
the Hon’ble Speaker in November last for expert legal opinion on the validity 
pf the contribution already made, the Advocate-General of Assam has given the 

32 , 
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opinion tbnt tbo grnnt wns legally under Section 160 of the ^vernment of In^^ 
Act, 1935. The amount has already been sent to England and a sum of Ks. 
is shown ns loss by exchange due to exchange rate for the payment of this contri- 
bution of one takh of rupees. 

Govt. Deoision Ee-Apointuents 

The Government of Assam have decided to reserve^ 20% of the appointments 
to be made purely on consideration of merit, said Sir Muhammad Saadulla, 
Premier, in replying to a out motion brought forward by Mr. Baidyanath 
ifukherjee to criticise the Ministry’s policy of appointment. The Premt^ 
explained that this policy the Ministry bad to determine in spite of a fair 
deni of opposition and the policy which nt present was confined to recruitment 
made directly by Government to the Provincial Service is being further 
examined for its extension in spheres of subordinate appointments also. The Premier 
instanced one specific case in which n recent appointment of nn Assistant Burgeon 
in the Public Health Department of Government hos been made solely on considera- 
tion of merit and has gone to n caste Hindu of Sylhet though, ho saidi they were 
200 per cent over-represented in the cadre. Mr. Mukheriee withdrew his proposed 

The Assembly also passed the demands for grants under heads “General Ad- 
ministration” (Rs. 22,09,100) and “liand Revenue” (15,71,900). 19 out motions under 
each head were tabled but only n few were discussed and the rest not moved. Mr. 
Baidyanath Mukkerjec and Maulvi Abdur Bahaman, Chief "Whip of the Govern- 
ment Party, figured prominently in moving cut motions in course of which they 
criticised the Government policy of appointments, the utility of the services of the 
Parliamentary Secretaries and the policy of the Government with regard to the 
Publicity Department. 

Grant to The War Fond (contd.) 

20th. MARCH The Premier moved a supplementary demand for Be. 1 lakh 
which the Government of Assam contributed to the British Exchequer in JuW 1940 
do help Britain in her present struggle on behalf of Democracy. Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Sen, ex- Judicial Minister in (he Congress Coalition Ministry, raised 
a point of order questioning the legality of the grant. Mr. Sen contended 
that the grant was not covered under sections 150 and 81 of the Constitution Act 
referring to the Speaker's ruling during the November session. He said that the 
Government ought to have obtained an interpretation from the Federal Court on 
this issue. The Premier at this stage informed the House that the question was 
placed before the Governor-General, and the Government of India had since 
jntimatim the Assam Government that there was no case to resort to section 213 of 
the India Act and to obtain the opinion of the Federal Court. The question was 
very simple M India was a belligerent country. The Advocate-General said that 
now that India was declared n belligerent country any grant for the defence of 
India came within the purview of section 150. He said that a grnnt by the province 
mr the purpose of the whole of India was legal. Ho added that it was for the 
House to deciae whether the purpose was covered by section 150, and requested the 
Speaker to have the question decided by a vote of the House. tLo Speaker reserved 
his ruling till the next day, the 2l8t. March, when in a lengthy statement he disoussed 
the implications of the various points raised, and pointed out that it won now 
represented that the amount was required for the defence of India and that since 
With Germany the whole aspect of the question was changed. 

I? n"' Ejld, wns certainly n purpose within the meaning 

Spcakcr. Continuing, said Mr. Kamini Sen 
^Mchthe dcmondwas brought had now been 
This support for the defence of India was being urged, 

m House to decitTc. With 

MnnVmcnrn^ «nme view and allowed 

men^'thT to be considered by the Honse. 

applause. ^ was passed without division amidst 

The Assam Rifles 

cnliro^liabUifv^nPtlio'^RRn^iS^^''Rfn’ Qo^e'^"Rient of India to take over the 

replace the detachment nt®*Ao? proposal of the Assam Government to 

would Xu In nn J I in the (Saro Hills byn smaller armed force 

Mouw result ID a net saving of nboqt Rs, G0,000 to the Provincial Exchequer. 
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ThiB Btatement was made by the Premier, Sir Mahommad SaadtiUah, in tbo 
AsBembiy to-day. The Premier said that nnder the Assam Eifles Strength Bill, 
now nnder consideration of the Central Legislatnre, the cost of the force would 
become definitely a Federal obligation towards which the Province would contribute 
an account of the services rendered to Assam. The Government of India, continued 
the Premier, had agreed to reorganise the force with fifty-four platoons, but at the 
same time, it would reduce the provincial share to twelve platoons provided that 
no detachment be posted in the Goto Hills. 

The House passed to-day the grants under the heads, “Education”, ‘SledicaP 
and ‘Agriculture’, and on the next day, the 23rd. March, the demands for grants 
under Education (Es. 41,44,900), Medical (Es. 11,76,300), and Agriculture (Rs. 
6,47,100) were passed. The cut motions moved were either lost or withdrawn 
after discussions and assurance given by the Government. 


The Finanoe Bill 

27th. MARCH The Assembly by 37 votes to 8, passed the Assam Finance 
Bill (1941) to-day. 

The House agreed to the amendments made by the Council on the 
Goalpara and Sylhet Tenacy Amendment Bills (1935), and the Assam Embankment 
Drainage Bill (1940) and passed the Assam Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy 
Amendment Bill (1940) and the Assam Maternity Benefit Bill (1940). 

The Assembly also considered the report of the Privilege Committee and 
adopted the first part of its recommendations, but rejected the second and third 
parts which recommended that the arrested or convicted members of the Assembly 
should attend to exercise their rights and privileges. 

Goalpara Tenanci Amend. Bill 

27th. MARCH;— The Assembly to-day to the surprise of all passed the Goal- 
para Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 as amended by the Upper House, in spite of 
inconsistencies in the provisions of the Bill pointed out by Mr, Baidya Nath Mu- 
kherjee and admitted by Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur Rahaman, Revenue 
Minister in-Oharge of the Bill. Mr. Mukheriee pointed out that the Hon. Reve- 
nue Minister by an amendment in the Upper House to Clause 31 of the Bill ns pa- 
ssed by the Assembly relating to suspension of provision of enhancement of rent 
changed the date “2nd March 1930” to "the date on which this Act comes into 
force” perhaps from an impression or belief that ibis Clause as passed by tbe Assem- 
bly militates against Section 292 of the Government of India Act which says that 
all the laws in force in British India prior to 1st April 1937 shall continue to be 
in force until altered, repealed or amended by a competent legislature. Mr. hlukher- 
jee contended thst according to Section 292 all the provisions of Goalpara Tenancy 
Act 1929 shall continue to be in force till the date on which they ore either altered 
or repealed or amended. As the present Tenancy Amendment Act will come into 
force at date subsequent to 2nd March 1939, the Provisions of the Goalpara Tenancy 
Act 1929 cannot be altered, amended or repealed with effect from the 2nd March 
1939 by this amending Act. Mr. Mukheijee then pointed out that if the wordings 
of the proposed section 9jA are critically examined then it will be found that in 
the Sub-section (1) certain provision relating to enhancement of rent have been 
‘suspended’ and not altered, amended or released and as such Mr. Mukherjee 
submitted this clause does not militate- against Section 292 of the Government of 
India Act. Mr. Mukherjee then asked the House to consider whether by making 
a provision for suspension of certain sections of the Act they acted against the 
provision of Section ‘292 of tbe Government of India Act and also whether there 
was any justifiable reason to rescind its own verdict. Mr. Mukherjee further ex- 
plained that Clause 5 of the Bill pves retrospective effect to the abolition of 
occupancy, transfer fee and as such militates against the Section 292 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Mr. Mukherjee further ex^ained that the ‘division of tenancies’ 
in accordance with section 24 of tbe Goalpara 'Tenancy Act were either meaningless 
or had no sense at all. This Section 24 deals with liability for arrears of rent on 
transfer. Concluding Mr. Mukherjee appealed to the House whether the Hon’ble 
Members of the Assembly with their eyes wide open will pass this Bill with such 
palpable incongruity and asked the Hon. Speaker as the custodian of the dignity 
and prestige of the House whether it would advance the dignity and. prestige of 
the House if such a Bill with such patent imperfections is passed. But by sheer 
force of majority the Bill was passed, the Revenue Minister having assured that be 
would come forward with an amending Bill soon to remove the inconsistencies, 
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Bill 11940) which repeals Section 63 of the Assam Forest Eepilation oi 1891. 

We Assam Bevenue Tribunal Bill (1941) was referred to a select com- 
mittee which would submit its report by June 30, 1941. 

2Stli. MARCH '.—Khan Bahadur Jfauluf Sayidnr Rahaman, ^venue Minister, 
nresented to-day the authenticated schedule of authorized expenditure amounting 
to Es. 2,63,66,300 for 1941-42, and also the authenticated schedule of authomed 
expenditure in relation to the supplementary demands for grants for 194lMi 
amountiug to Es. 2,66,622. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Budget SesBion — Karachi — 26th. February to 2nd. April 1941 

Fikancul Statement foe 1941-42 

The Budget BeBsion of the Sind Legislative ABsembly commenced at Karachi on 
the 26th. February 1941. A BurpluB of Eb. 1,00,000 is envisaged in the Budget 
eatimateB for 1941-42 presented to-day by Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, Finance 
Minister, the anticipated revenue rec^ts being Eb. 4,35.47,000 and expenditure 
charged to revenue Eb. 4,34,47,000. The main features of revenue receipts are 
increased land revenue, totalling Ee. 180 Inkha and excise revenue Es. 34 lakhs. 
The other items of receipts are ; Subvention from the Central Government Es. 105 
lakhs and income tax contribution of Es. 8i lakhs. A provision has been made for 
capital expenditure of Es. 35,42,000 and repayment of dept to the central 
Government to the extent of Es. 40 lakhs of which Es. 36 lakhs is to be credited 
towards the Lloyd Barrage debt account. New items of expenditure include 
expansion of education in Mullah schools, Es. 38,100; and literacy campaign Es. 
25,000. A provision of Es. 3 lakhs has been made for the expansion of the 
Government Press. The major irrigation work to be undertaken under capital 
account is the Pyari canal project, which marks the completion of a comprehensive 
scheme called the Karo Canal works estimated to cost Es. 34,80,148 and Es. 7 lakhs 
is allotted for it. The opening balance for the year 1941-42 is Es. 9,97,000 exclusive 
of investments in Treasury Bills. 

With regard to the debt position. Bind will be able to pay in the next 
financial year in addition to interest charges Es. 35,97,000 towards the refunding 
capital. During the current year, she will be paying, besides interest charges in 
full, about Ee. 44 lakhs towards the capital, Since the beginning of provincial 
autonomy, the province has liquidated a debt of Es. 135^ lakhs and on March 31, 
1941 the debt figure will stand at Es. 2,398 lakhs on the Lloyd Barrage account 
and Es. 406 lakhs for other purposes. The revised estimates for 1940-41 show a 
surplus of Es. 2,84.000, revenue receipts being Es. 4,59^,000 and expenditure charged 
to revenue Es. 4,67,15,000. The actuals for 1939-40 showed a surplus of 
Es. 23,79,000. 

The Khan Bahadur dealt at great length with the debt position of the province 
and considered that the position would have been vastly improved if the Government 
of India had cancelled the debts of all Provinces and allowed them to start on 
clean slates as had been done in the case of certain Provinces. Not only was this 
not done, he added, but the financial settlement made in respect of Bind, in his 
opinion, was unfair to the Province. He said that instead of giving an annual 
subsidy and insisting on repayment of the Barrage debt with interest the Central 
Government could have written ofi" the entire Barrage debt in which case the 
Province would have been saved high interest charges which it has to pay at 
present. The Finance Jlinister quoted tne findings of various committees to support 
his view and drew attention to the fact that arrangements in force at present for 
the repayment of debt had been based on the Government of India forecast in 1936, 
and pointed out that experience had shown that the assumptions made in the 
forecast were unduly optimistic and had not been realized in actual practice. Despite 
the rising tide of expenditure and the necessity of providing for certain major 
works, he concluded, the Government had been able to include in the budget certain 
proposals for development and improvement of the social and economic welfare of 
the Province. 

Special Clabs foe. Politicals 

5ih MARCH ; — An interesting debate took place to-day on a resolution, moved 
by recommending “special class” for political prisoners in Sind. The resolution; 
found all-round support. Members of the Congress benches urged the necessity for 
greater prison reforms, while Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla urged the enactment 
of special legislation for the definition of " political offences.” He said that decency 
required special treatment for political prisoners ; they should not be lodged with 
ormnary criminals. The Minister for Prisons, Sheikh Abdul Majid, agreed with 
• the principle of the lesolntion, and supported Bir Ghnlam’s view. Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, winding np the debate, assured the House that the Government would 
bring in legislation for the purpose of classification of prisoners, and informed them 
that the Government had called for a list of prisoners convicted under the Defence 
of India Enles so as to classify them under “B” class. Concluding, ho said that the 
Government would also bear in mind the question of interviews and supplying of 
newspapers to political prisoners. 
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EESIGNATION of MltriSTEEB 

6th. MARCH The Premier, Mir Bundeh Alt Khan, Khan Bahadur Khuhro 
and Sheikh Abdul Majid, three League Ministers, tendered their rosignations to the 
Governor to-day. This followed the action of Mr. Allah Bakeh, Mr. Ni- 
ehaldas Vazirani and Bao Bhahadur Gokvldas, the Other Ministers, in announcing 
their resignation and crossing the floor during the session to-day. Mir Bundeh 
AH Khan informed the House that “as he had no majority in the legislature 
and as the members of the Cabinet had resigned ho was submitting the resignation 
of the whole Cabinet.” Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh was summoned by the Gover- 
nor this evening, and he agreed to form a new Ministry. 

The announcement of the decision of the Mini6ters,_ Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, 
Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani and Eao Saheb Gokuldas, to resign and cross the floor to-day, 
took their three colleagues by surprise. The Ministenal benches were practically 
deserted except for the presence of half-a-dozen Muslim supiiorters of the League 
Ministers and two European members. The public, exjiecting a battle royal to- 
morrow when the no-confidence motion against the Premier was due to be_ discussed, 
was totally unprepared for the dramatic turn of events, and this was evidenced by 
the spare attendance in the gallery. An inkling of the coming storm was however 
provided by the good attendance on the Opposition beenches, 34 members being pre- 
sent, comprising sixteen Muslim supporters of Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, eleven 
Hindus and seven Congressites. In accordance with a pre-arranged plan, the Oppo- 
sition members withdrew all the one rupee cut motions. Mr. M. if. Oazdar fflus- 
lims League) also withdrew his one rupee ‘cut’ motion under the head Land Reve- 
nue. General discussion of the entire demand did not take more than one hour. 

Towards the end of the discussion, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, Minister in charge, 
replying said, ‘T am quite convinced that the whole House is fully satisfied wito my 
poiicy and my department.” He then suddenly announced the resignation of himsM 
and his two other colleagues in the folloAving words. "Now, Sir, the position is this. 
You know very well that the Premier made a statement here that some of his collea- 
gues were not seeing ej’e to eye with him and ho has been desiring my resignation. 
I therefore have submitted my resignation to the Governor. With your permission, 
1 may be allowed to cross ovct.” 

Bao Saheb Oohuldas, Minister for Local Self-Government, then announced; 'T 
also have resigned and submitted my resignation to the Governor.” 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh next addressed tiie House. He said that he WoMd 
have liked to continue till the time of moving of the "no-confidence” motion 
gainst the Premier fixed for to-morrow, but unfortimately ho had received a leaflet 
m wtoch the Muslim League had tried to intimidate and threaten members not rc- 
moming in their fold, and expressed its intention of staging a demonstration at'toe 
Becretanat. "It is not possible for us.’’ he said, “to submit to. coercion. Coercion 
being there, wo dwided that thcao should be no further talks, and we therefore ten- 
dered our resignation.” Immediately after his statement, Mr. Allah Baksh walked 
over to the Opposition benches. 


New LlnosTEiis Bwokn-in 

7lh. MARCH : — ^It was oSicinlly announced to-day that Khan Bahadur Alla 
^ksh, the Premia, presented to His Excellency the Governor his colleagues in 
the new cabinrt ; Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Pir Elahi Bux, Mr. Nichaldas 
Vazi^i and Epo Saheb Gokuldas, who were then sworn in as Ministers. ' 

,,, following utH be the jwrtfolioa in the now Government : Khan Bahadur 
Alla Baksh (Premier : Einnneo and Excise and P. W. D. until a sixth Minister is 


appointed) 
Vazirani {. 


Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (Law and Order) ; Mr. Nichaldas 
.j,. ; Eao S^eb Gokuldas Agriculture and Local Self-Government) ; 

(Education, Public Health, Prisons and Labour). 

A Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, sought the adjournment of the 

1 V 1 ®*k)n after it met to-day. He announced that he 

^uertooK to form the Government when ho was called upon by the Governor 

Bwom in. He, however, had not rircscntcd 
iSr. names of his colleagues, and therefore proposed adjoumment of 

wo House till_ to-morro.w. Mr. Oazdar wanted to know tlie difficulties the Premier 
fir. in Jorm^P ^ Cabinet, while Sheikh Abdul Majid suggested that 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, was “hiot in a position to form n Minist^ 
bn unable to command a majority and wanted to know whether 

the ^'-5? confident by to-morrow to form a Cabinet. Strongly rating 

CgcBtion, Khan Bahadur Allah' Baksh stated that when he ogre^ to form a 
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Ministry it wns because lie knew he was having a majority. There was absolutely 
no question of negotiations going on between parties which wished to join *, it was 
only a matter of selecting the personnel. The Speaker thereupon adjourned the 
House till to-morrow. 

Ex-Premier's Statemext 

Detailing^the events at length tQI the resignation, Iftr Bundeh Alt said that 
he assumed office when Sind wns plunged into utter confusion, lawlessness and dis- 
order owing to serious omissions and commissions of the last Government, ^e 
formation of a new Government ushered in a new era and by his firm action, 
respect ior law and order was restored. He, however, fdt su^rised that the Coi^ess 
group, despite their solemn pledge, had tried to break _ with the Ministerial Party 
withm rivo weeks. Referring m detail to the political discussions which took place 
during Maulana Azad’s visit to Sind, Mir Bundeh Ali admitted having told Maulann 
Azad that, with a view to resolving the deadlock, he would prob.ably resign withipin 
a couple of months’ time and that the Governor bad been appraised of his intention. 
Mir Bundeh 4Ji characterised ns wicked the suggestion that he had joined the 
Muslim League to escape the implication of the secret letter as ho had alwavs 
looked upon himself as a Leaguer. IMoreovcr, ho added, no Muslim Leaguer would 
continue to work in a Cabinet the head of which was a non-Leaguer, and to avert 
any unpleasant devdopments he had joined the League. Mir Bundeh Ali said 
that he was fully prepared to implement the Azad Arrangement, the spirit of which 
wns that Khan Banndur Allah Baksh and Sir Ghulam Hussam should be brought 
in but his Party did not want him to resign, ns by his resignation the two 
Muslim Leaguers would be ordered to go and sit in the Opposition. He also 
disclosed that he had been trying for an alternative and acceptable formula but 
the Pa^ had not been given the opportunitj’. He added, ‘Tf I have been guilty 
of not implementing the Azad Arrangement, my three colleagues have been equally 
guilty by refusing to tender resignation for upholding its sanctitv.”. Mir Bimden 
Ali stat^ that he considered that the Pact did not disqualify him from offering 
himself as a candidate for the Premiership. Continuing, Slir Bundeh Ali Khan 
declared that the Congress Party was doing nothing but sabotaging the very mission 
which occupied Maulana Azad for ten days by supporting the ‘no-confidence’ motion 
and thus upsetting what he had laboriously reared up, namely, an all party 
government 

8th. MARCH ; — ^An invitation to SheiJeh Abdul Majid, the former Moslem 
League Minister, to join the Cabinet was extended this morning by the Premier, 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bahsh, when replying on a debate on a cut motion sponsored 
by Dr. Popatlal (Congress!. The invitation followed the Bheikh’s offer of resjxmsive 
co-operation in case the Ministry adopted his five-year plan for achieving prohibition. 
The Ministerial benches were wdl attended, the mtire Hindu block or 12 members 
and 17 Moslem supporters of the Ministry occuppng them. With the suport of 
the Congress jrarty (seven) and the Europeans (three) the Jlinistry appeared to com- 
mand a strength of about 40. 

After question time the House granted the Land Revenue demand. The rest 
of the day was devoted to a discussion of the Excise demand. Criticism wns mainly 
directed against the reported appropriation of the proceeds of certain taxes, 
specially imposed for purposes of prohibition, to general revenue and the Govern- 
ment’s alleged failure to take adequate steps strictly to enforce prohibition measures. 
The cut motion was eventually withdrawn and the demand passed. 

Debt Cosoiliatios Bell 

18lh. MARCH ; — ^The Assembly to-day passed into law the Debt Conciliation 
Bill, the second and third readings of the Bill occupying hardly two hours. 'The 
main features of the Bill are : It seeks to establish conciliation boards in districts 
which will bring about an amicable settlement betrveen agricultural debtors and cre- 
ditors and provides that in any scheme of debt conciliation, no creditor will be allo- 
wed a greater amount in satisfactioa both of principal and interest than twice the 
amount of the principal originally borrowed, and if a creditor has received twice 
or more than twice the amount of the principal, no interest will be allowed on the 
unpaid principal. 

Based on the Madras and Bengal legislation, the measure differs from them in 
minor details. The Sind Bill provides for appeals against the decisions of concilia- 
tion boards which will consist of one officer assisted by two advisers, to district 
courts, The board is also empowered to determine the extent of debt. The 
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maximum rate of interest to be taken into consideration while effectmg a ^ttlement 
is fixed at nine per cent. The bill brings within its scope and benefit all agncultunU 
debtors who pay up to Es. 8,090 land revenue and whose debt d^ not exceed 
Bs. 50,000. Conciliation officers are given wide powers to determine the nature or 
offers of settlement and compel any settlement. 

The bill received all round support and the only dissentient note sounara 
by Khan Bahadur Khuhro, who felt that the Bill had not gone far enough. He 
maintained that the establishment of conciliation boards under the present Act 
would not avoid litigation, which it sought to eliminate in view of the provision of 
appeal against the decision of the boards. Mr. Khuhro also wanted the lowering oi 
& rate of interest from nine to three per cent and ite application to all agricul- 
turists. Eeplying to the debate, the Eevonue Minister, Mr. Nichaldas Vattrani 
admitted that the full utility of the legislation depended on the establislment of 
morgtage banks and protection against alienation of lands and small khatedars 
through legislation, both of which questions were under the active consideration of 
the Government. 

The Sind Jagiedaiis Bile 


19th. MARCH ; — An interesting debate took place to-day over the rights of 
Jagirdars when it considered che SMond Reading of the Bill, seeking to introduce 
the survey and settlement of Jarir lands in the province. The Bill, which was 
introducea in the last session, is nased on the recommendations of a special officer 
appoint^ for investigation and examination of the relations between Jagirdars and 
their tenants. The Bill was circulated for public opinion, which is mainly in favour 
of the legislation. While the Government spokesman held that it was an inoccuons 
measurehased on equity and iustice and affecting only unscrupulous Jarirdars, who 
tried to deceive the Government in regard to water-rates payable to it, the Opposi- 
tionists characterised the Bill as a class legislation aiming ultimately at expropriation 
of Jagir rights. The Congress Benches complained of the limited scope of the Bill 
and wanted direct collection of rents by the Government from ‘Haris’ of Jagir 
lands. The Second Reading was postponed. 


Non-official Bill 


24th. MARCH The Assembly disposed of to-day as many as 47 private 
members’ Bills on the agenda. Most of them lapsed due to the absence of movers, 
and many others were dropped. Four Bills passed the first reading, and were 
referred to select commiteM, while a minor amending Bill to the Weights and 
Measures Act was passed. The most important among the measures referred to 
select committees was one moved by Mr. B. K. Siahwa (ingress), seeking to 
regulate the powers and privileges of members of the Assembly. The other Bills related 
te prevention of gambling by seeking to prohibit the publication of astrological 
forecasts regarding movements of market prices, and the abolition of funeral feasts. 

Ministeeb’ Salary Bill 


Slat. MARCH_ ; — An increase _ in the salary of Ministers from Re. 600 to Es, 
1,500 was sought in a new Bill which was introduced to-day. ffhe salary will bo 
inclusive of car allowance and house-rent. The Ministers will be however entitled 
S.P’^^ribed travelling and daily allowances while on tour on public business. The 
Bill also seeks to increase the salary of the Speaker from Rs. 800 to Es. 1,250 per 
month and membe s’ salaries from Es. 76 to Es. 160 a month and their daily 
allowanoo from Es. 2 to Es. 6 during sessions. It will bo remembered that the 
Ministers are at present receiving Es. 600 a month and are gi^cn ‘^bts which are 
maintained by the State and a free furnished house. The attitude of the Muslim 
was expressed by Khan Bahadur Khurro who said that the party had 
uccided to remain nentol on t.he_ issue and pointed out that the League had not 
hxed the maximum salary of Ministers as the Congress had done. He added that 
It was _a matter between the Congress and the Allah Baksh Alinistry which came to 
jwwcr in complete violatop of the Azad Pact and through the machinations of the 
^ ngt esB and Hindu parties. Mr. B. K. Sidhwa, Leader of the Congress Assembly 
j measure on principle and held that the Alla Bak-sh 

iwrty_ had rai^ .itself m the c^imation of All-India by accepting the Conpnrcss 
j X- sacrifices and hoped it would continue to do so. He, 

j Congress support^ the Miniate and would continue to 

fall into the_ trap which was laid for them by the League 
Houre defeating the Ministry. Discussion was not concluded whonmc 
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The Assembly passed to-day three Bills including one regularising the noti. 
fication banning the sale of charas vrhieh was held to be ultra vires by the Chief 
Court. 

1st APRIL The Sind Ministers' Salary Bill was passed into law this after- 
noon. The new salaries which have retrospective effect from the date of assumption 
of office on March 8 by the new Ministry, will be inclusive of the present car 
allowance and house rent. Opposition to the measure mainly came from Congress 
benches while the Muslim League remained neutral. Replying to criticisms, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain BidnyatuHa, Home Minister, maintained that the Congress 
Ministers in Bombay were gettmg about Rs, 1,500 if the rent-free furnished houses 
and car allowances were taken into account. The Bill merely sought to consolidate 
the present salary of Rs. 500 with free houses and car allowances which the 
Ministers were now getting. 

The Assembly 5bo passed the bill seeking to raise the Speaker’s salary from 
Rs. 800 to Rs. I,2o0. 

Members’ SAEARy Bax, 

After the recess, it was stated that the Government did not desire to proceed 
to-day with the Bill relating to the increase of members’ salaries from Rs. 72 to 
150 per mensem. Mnister Nichnl Das Vmirani declared that there was difference 
of opinion among Government benches over this question and in order to bring 
round all members of the party to the Government view, he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and the House adjourned. 

Skd Barrage Bert 

2na. APRIL : — The Assembly adopted a resolution to-day recommending advanced 
payment of thirty lakhs of rupees from the free balance towards the Barrage debt in 
the Government of India. Explaining the implications of the resolution about the 
Barrage Debt, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Finance Minister, said that it was 
purely a matter of investment, as the amount was Ijing idle. Slaintaining that this did 
not mean that the Province would be able to repay the debt according to the Niemeyer 
Award, the Premier said that at present all the income from the Barrage-unined 
system after charges were deducted would be given to the Government of India 
towards the debt and after 1940-43, the whole revenue of the Province would be- 
come pledged for funding the Barrage debt on an equated scale with interest 
charges on the balance. Unaccelerated payment was allow d and the Government 
of India were good enough to agree to advance re-payment from the free balance 
amount to be replenished next year from the Barrag'e revenue. Adverting to the 
Niemeyer Award, the Premier declared that he did not think that it would be fair 
if the Barrage did not pay its way as expected, and the non-Barrage area be called 
upon to pay the debt and on that reason alone apart from otiiers, the Award was 
unreasonable. 

Members’ Salary But. 

The Assembly earlier passed the first reading of the Slembers' Salary Bill as 
amended by the Government, retaining the present scale of Rs. 75 of the members, 
but increasmg the allowances and railways fares for moffusil members. The Con- 
gress Party opposed the measure at every stage and demanded three divisions, the 
last one over the first reading, resulting in the narrow majority of one for the 
Government, with 23 votes against 22. 

Debt Conciliation & Jagirs Bills 

The session which concluded to-day was marked by the passage of two bUls 
of far-reaching importance besides others, namely, the Debt Conciliation Bill and 
the Jagirdars’ Bill. With rmard to non-official BiUs, the most important amo^ 
the measures referred to a Select committee was the one moved by Mr. R. K. 
Sidhwa seeking to regulate the powers and privileges of the members of the 
Assembly. The House then adjourned sine d%e. 
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The Government of Orissa 

Financial Statement lor 1041-42 

OriBBa’B Budget eBtimntcB for 1941-42 iesued from Calcutta on the 27th. 
March 1041 show ft Burplus of Es. 2,16,000. The total revenue ie estimated at Eb. 

1 92,74 000 and expenditure charged to revenue at Es. 1,90,59,000. • t 

’ It was estimfltcd that 1940-41 would begin with an opening balan^ of Es. 
1167000 hut actually the year opened with a balance of Eb. 16,90,000. 'Jne 
revised estimate of revenue for 194041 is Es. 2,01,66,000 against the current 
estimate of Es. 1,95,21,000— Es. 6,45,000 more than was nnlicipnted. An improve- 
ment of Es. 226000 is anticipated in the province’s share of income-tax. Improve- 
ments of Rs. 3,05,000 are expected under. “Excise” of Es. 33,000 under “Btamps 
and of Es. 96,000 under “Forests.'' . , . . ... j u-x 

On the other side of the account the revised estimate of expenditure debitable 
to revenue is Rs. 1,99,62.000 against Es. 1,99,88,000 originally estimated. The 
revenue for the year according to revised estimates, is expected to exceed expendi- 
ture charged to revenue by Rs. 2,14,000. • . . , 

Besides the revenue acconnt, the net transactions on account of debts 
deposits, remittances and similar heads arc expected to result in a net disbursement 
of Es. 13.79,000 with the result that 1940-41 is expected to close with a balance of 
Es. ^5,000, , . X,. 

The balance is less than the minimum cash balance of Es. 9,00,000 which the 
province has to maintain with the Eeserve Bank and in the Treasuries. The cash 
balance on March 31, 1941, is actually not likely to be less than the minimum of 
Es. 9.00,000. however, This apparent anomaly is explained by the fact that the 
accounts are kept open for interprovincial book adjuBlments for 15 days after the 
close of the year and past experience shows that considerable adjustments against 
the accounts of a diiancinl year were made in the first 16 days of the next 
finnnoial year. The estimated closing balance of Rs. 4,25,000 provides for such 
adjastments. 


The Government of N. W. F. Province 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

A small surplus of Es. 32,000 is anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
North-West Frontier Province for 1941-42, published from Peshawar on the 27Ui. 
March 1941. The total Revenue for the year 1941-42 is expected to yield Es. 1,91,25,000 
against which the Expenditure is estimated to amount to Es, 1,^,93,000, 

The estimates for Expenditure include Capital Expenditure totalling Es. 
3.61,000, on account of irrigation works (Rs. 44,0OT) and the Malakand Hydro- 
oleotrio scheme (Rs. 3,90 000) which is being met from revenue. If this is excluded 
the total revenue surplus would amount to Es. 3,96,000. 

The major items of new expenditure occur under Land Revenue on nocount 
of the appointment of a civil _ estates officer and tho resettlement of the Hnrnrn 
district under General Administration on account of provision for tho propnmtion 
of electoral rolls tor _ elections to the provincial Legislative Assembly ; under 
Administration of Justice on acconnt of the creation of a separate seseions division 
at Abbottabad ; and under Irrigation and Civil works, duo to the usnal activities 
of these departments. 

Tx - provincial balance at the end of 1941-42 is estimated at Es. 30.45,000, 

^ hnlikely that the province will have to borrow money for Ways 

and Means purposes during the course of the year. 

1 - Estimates for tho year 1939-40, prepared last year,- it was 

? ‘o 1,84,86.000 and expenditure to Es. 

LW.eb, TO and that there would be a small deficit of Es. 2,80,000 which would 

forward from tho previous 

year to Ks. 12v60,CXX} at the close o£ the year. 

“ deterioration of Es. 1,70,000 which was due 
connter-balanccd by a saving of Rs. 65,000 
to anticipated deficit on the yearis transactions thus increased 

1033^.- cumulativo balance at the close of tho year fell to Rs, 



The Government of Central Provinces 

Financial Statement tor 1941-43 

The budget of the Government of the Central Provinces and Berar for 1941-42, 
as authorised by His Excellency the Governor vras published in a Gazette extra- 
ordinary on the 24th. March 1941. The year 1939-40 closed with a revenue surplus of 
Es. 32-90 lakhs. This was the first surplus year after a series of deficit years. The 
first two years of provincial autonomy ended with a revenue deficit of Ks. 65-90 
lakhs which was reduced to Es. 23 lakhs at the end of 1939-40. 

The revised estimate for 1940-41 shows a surplus of Es. 21-11 lakhs as against 
Es. 22 lakhs in the budget. The improvement of Es. 20,89 lakhs is brought about 
by the increase in revenue of Es. 13,79 lakhs and the decrease in expenditure of 
Es. 7,10 lakhs. The largest increase in revenue is under “taxes on income” and 
“forest” and is directly attributable to war. The decrease in expenditure is only nominal. 

k sum of Es. 8-50 lakhs representing the excess collection of land revenue 
over the standard figure which was to be carried to the deposit head “Eevenue 
Eeserve Fund” is now reduced to Es. 29,000 on account of the deterioration in the 
land revenue position resulting from the prolonged drought in September and 
October in the Clihattisagarh division. Suspensions and resuBpensions of land 
revenue have been grantea to tbe extent of Es. 14 lakhs and Es. 81 lakhs, _ resjiec- 
tively. The allotment under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturist 
Ixians Act have been increased to Es. 4 87 lakhs and Es. 12-3 lakhs respectively. The 
provision for famine relief has been increased from Es. 8.800 tp Es. 1,24,CKX). A 
sum of Es. 10,000 has been ear-marked for cutting and slacking of fodder for 
cattle. As a result of the prolonged drought in the Obhattisgarh division there 
was a great rush of cultivators to come under rice irrigation agreements, particularly 
in the areas served by the Kharung and Maninri Canals, llie total area under 
agreement has risen from 3,89,000 acres to 6,50,000 acres and tbe irrigation revenue 
from Es, 7-15 lakhs to Es. 9-60 lakhs. Government has sanctioned a grant of Es, 
16,000 during the current year and provided for a sum of Es. 26,000 in the ensuing 
year for the publication of the war bulletins “Yuddnh Varta” and “Ynddnh Bama- 
char”, A Provision of Es. 25,000 has been inclndcd in the budget for 1941-42 for 
meeting the out-of-nocket expenses of members of the provincial and district war 
committees for conducting propaganda tours. The expenditure on Civic Guards 
including the pay of the officers on special duty is estimated at Es. 24,000, 

The budget estimate for the year 1941-42 provides for a revenue surplus of 
Es. 1,08 lakhs. Eevenue is estimatea at Es. 610,76 lakhs or an increase of Ks, 1 84 
lakhs over the revised Estimate of 1940-41. 'lire expenditure against revenue is 
estimated at Ks. 608,78 lakhs or an increase of Ks. 20,97 lakhs. The expenditure 
includes Es. 14 60 lakhs to be appropriated to the head “appropriation, for deduc- 
tion of avoidance of debt”, being tbe excess of land revenue collection over the 
standard figure of Es. -220,41 lakhs. Total new expenditure is Es. 15,46 lakhs of 
which Es. 10,24 lakhs is only technically new and represents more or less recurring 
commitments, such as grant of ' Dufferin Fund Hospitals Es. 68,270, the Indian 
Eed Cross Society Es. 32,500, the co-operative institutes Ks. 25,600, and the general 
purposes grant to District Councils Es. 6,38,000. The provision for real new ex- 

E enditure.is Es. 651 lakhs the greater portion of which has been allotted to nation- 
uilding departments like education Es. 48,70®, Medical Ks. 63,643, Agriculture Es. 
33,659, and Co-operation Eb._ 1,38,961. Only such proposals have been included in 
the budget as are revenue yielding or unavoidable or are of great importance. 
Special mention may be made of Es, 50,000 for housing accommodation for forest 
subordinates ; Ks. 10,500 for grants to the Scout Associations in the province lBb* 
25,000 for a grant to the proposed opthalmic hospital to be built out of the King 
George V Memorial Fund ; Es. 38®87 for improvements to the Mental Hospital, 
Hagpur •, Es. 12,323 for CTants to the leper nomea ; Es. 10,470 for the expansion 
of the open pan sugar factory and the development of cane cultivation in the 
Bilnspur district ; Es. 1,10 lakhs for grants to meet the deficit in the working 
expenses of certain central banks in accordance with the scheme of rehabilitation of 
the co-operative movement and Es. 11.560 for the continuance of the scheme for 
the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in the rural areas. 

llie budget is framed on the level of the existing taxation. It has been 
possible to avoid new taxation on account of the increased share of the province 
in income tax and larger receipts under forest. Certain taxation measuies duo 
to expire during the year will be redewed as in the current year. 
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The percentapie of renenne contributed by Berar is 34,3 ns against '35,2 in the 
budget for the current year. The percentage of totni expenditure in Berar is expect- 
ed to be H2,0 against 33 in the current year whiie tnat of now expenditure in 
Berar is 45. 

The year 1941-42 is expected to commence with an opening balance of Es. 1,16 
lakhs including the treasury bills outstanding of Es. 50 laklis The revenue section 
of the budget provides for a surplus of Es. 1,98 lakhs while the net result of the 
capital ana debt head transactions is expected to he a deficit of Es. 19 lakhs. Thus 
the year is expected to close with a balance of Es. 98'98 lakhs. If the budget 
anticipations are realised the revenue deficit which was Es. 23 lakhs at the end of 
1939-40 will have been reduced to Es. 1'89 lakhs at the end of 1940-41 and complete- 
ly wiped out at the end of 1941-42. 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1940-41 


The Budget Estimates of the Madras Government for the year 1941-42, as 
authorised by His Excellency the Governor, was published from Madras on the 
eth. March 1941. 

, The Budget shows that the year 1939-40 closed with a surplus of 28-61 lakhs; 
tnat in 1940-41, the eurplus according to the revised estimates is expected to be 
4*81 lakhs: and that for the year under budget a surplus of 12*75 lakhs 
is budgeted. 

The following table gives the figures of revenue and expenditure at a glance : 


In Crores of Es, 
Eevised Estimate. 1940-41. 
18-04 
18-00 


Budget Estimate. 1941-42. 
18-21 
18-09 


.-12 


Accounts. 1939-40. 

Kovenne 16-6G 

Expenditure 10-37 

Surplus -29 -04 

u • budget is the creation of n Eevenue Eeserve Fund, 

being the surplus yield of commercial taxes, alter meeting the cost of collection and 
loss of revenue due to Prohibilton, "so that it maybe available to give a future 
Ministry lime to adjust its finances to policy,” An amount of 91-14 lakhs will 
accrue to the Reserve at the end of 1941-42 

Another fcntiiro is the allocnlion of 10-65 lakhs in the current year to distri- 
SdVanfS la'kh^irm^^ to the^ Grant-in-aid 

FromVe^^^tnup“'nr Provided for the Poondi Eeservoir scheme, 

lakhs has been allocated to capital expenditure, thus avoiding borro’wtog 


The Government of Behar 

Financial Statement lor 1940-41 

made for ihe^re-hiibilUniinn mr^cly lifiisory ns no provision has been 

Uio < urreui estate 7 eb “i’® i® J^®- 0 16.12,000 against 

against toe origral^BUmaie of*‘]^.T 46 "w 

Hi Inkhl iri'toe' Province’r^Blmr”e®n^ mainly due to an anticipated increase of Es. 
of India and Es, 16 lakha ^ho iiicom^tax revenue form the Government 

I,„„„ .,.0 o««,, 'uU'&cAkhSn'.T •sL^'llOJUkh™. 
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■While the increase in expendilnre oi Ra. 63,28 000 over the original eatimate ia 
mainly due to the expenaiture of Ra. 38J Inkba under ‘InduBtries' on account of 
subsidy to sugar factories and Rs. 13 lakhs under ‘Appropriation’ for reduction or 
avoidance of debt on account of part payment of the loan taken from the Central 
Government in connection with tue re-habilitation of the sugar industry. Under 
‘Education’ there is an increase of about one lakh, mainly, due to additional 
provision on account of pants to municipalities for free and compulsory iiriraary 
education. Extra expenditure on account of Jail manufacture, dietary charges and 
clothing and bedding of prisoners is responsible for an increase of Rs. two lakhs 
under ‘Jails and Convict Settlements. Charges for Police have also gone up by 
Rs four lakhs mainly as a result of special arrangements in connection with the 
present situation. There is, on the other hand, a decrease of one lakh under ‘Civil 
Works’ and of four lakhs under ‘General Administration’ mainly due to decreased 
expenditure under ‘Provincial Legislative Assembly’ and on schemes financed from 
the Government of India’s rural reconstruction grants. 

The net result of the transaction is that the year 1940-41 will close with a 
total balance of Rs. 2,12,38,000 while the financial year 1941-42 envisages a Buriilus 
of Rs. 31,26,000. The memorandum explains that there are many heavy liabilities 
to be met out of this surplus but, all the ameliorative measures introduced by the 
popular Ministry like Prohibition, mass literacy, Basic education, free and 
compulsory primary education in municipalities at the Head quarters of Districts, 
grants to District Boards for rural water supply, the sugarcane development scheme, 
a lump sum provision, for grants for improvemcnis to sub-divisional hospitals, 
anti-malarial and anti-leprosy measures, etc., are being provided for in the Budget 
of the coming year. 

The Provincial Government have arranged to take an advance from the 
Central Government for the re-hahilitation of the sugar industry of the Province. 
The Government of India have sanctioned an advance equal to the amount of excise 
duly at one rupee pet mnund on sugar (other than Khandri and pnlmyrah sugar). 
The advance will be repaired on behalf of the sugar industry in suitable instalments 
within the next three years. 


Laws passed m 1940-41 


Government of Bengal 

The Bengal Qcntral Clauses {Amend.) 
Act, 'SB (Ben. Act I of ’40 31-1-40) 

To amend the Bengal General Clauses 
Act, 3899 in order to bring it into accord 
with the provisions of the General Clnus- 
es Act, 1897 and to make certain other 
amendments in it which are uecessitated 
by the passing of certain Government of 
India Act, 

The Eastern Frontier Eijles {Bengal 
Battalion Amendment) Act, '39 (Ben. Act 
11 of '40 6-3-40 To amend Sections 
3 & 4 of the Eastern Frontier Rifles 
(Bengal Battalion) Act, *20 in order to 
omit references to Section 7 of the Police 
Act, 1861 as appointment of police officers 
is now made under Section 241 of the 
Government of India Act, ’35. 

The Bengal Public Demands Recovery 
{Amendment) Act, 'SB (Ben. Act HI of 
’40 6-3-40) *. To discontinue the pay- 
ment of double interest,^ for the same 
psriod when deposit is made with the 


application for setting aside sale under 
the Act, 

The Bengal Finance {Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Ben. Act IV of '40 6-4-40) : — ^I'o 
empower Government to make rules pro- 
viding for exemt'tion or remission of the 
tax under the Bengal Finance Act, '39 
without reference to the legislature. 

The Bengal Jute Regulation Act, '40 
(Ben. Act V of '40 16-4-40) ; — To pro- 
vide for the regulation of the growing 
of jute, and for that purpose to provide 
for the preparation of a record of the 
lands on which jute was grown in any 
year. 

The Bengal Workmen's Protection 
{Amendment) Act '40 (Ben. Act VI of 
’40 19-4-40) t — Oo prevent effectively 

tlie boBetting of places where workmen 
receive their wages by professional money- 
lenders for the purpose of recovering 
theii dues. “ 

The Inland Staam Vessale (Bengal 
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Amendmcnt) Act, VO (Ben. Act VII of 
’40) : — To eiti}K)iiTer the speeinl courts 
for the inveslination of casnslties to in- 
land steam or motor vessels to make 
orders respecting the costs of the investi- 
gation or any part thereof recoverable 
from the parties concerned. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
{Amendment) Act, '40 iBcn. Act VIII of 
’40 2o-4-41) To amend the_ Bengal 

Agricultural Debtors Act ’35 in order 
to secure a more rapid disitosal of cases 
and to empower boards to deal with 
cases including usufructuary mortgages 
The Bengal 14 on- Agricultural Tenancy 
{Temporary provisions) Act, '40 (Ben. 
Act IX of 40 23-5-40) : - To provide 
pending further legislation, for the 
temporary stay of _ proceedings for deli- 
very of possession in execution of certain 
decrees for ejectment of certain non- 
Agricultural tenants. 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1940 
Ben. Act X of '40 13-7-40 : — To make 
urther and better provision for the 
control of money -lenders and for the 
regulation and control of money-lending. 

The Administrator Generals {Bengal 
Amendment) Act, ’41 (Ben. Act XI of 
’40 24-7-40 ; — To provide certain im- 
provements to the Administrator General’s 
Act, ’13 in order to increase its utility. 

The Official Trustees {Bengal Amend.) 
Act, ’40 (Ben. Act XII of '40 24-7-40) 

To amend the Official Trustees’ Act, ’13 
so as to permit a suitable fractional audit 
of the accounts of all estates to be made 
in place of the detailed audit required 
under Section 19 of the Act. 

The Bengal Revenues (Charged Expen- 
diture) Act, ’40 (Ben. Act Xlll of ’40 

6- 9-40) To declare the contributions 
payable under certain enactments, and 
the grants to bo made to certain local 
authorities by the Provincial Government 
to the expenditur charged upon the reve- 
nues of the Province. 

The Bengal Jute Regulation {Amend 
ment) Act, ’40 (Ben. Act XIV of ’40. 

7- 9-40) : — ^To amend certain Sections of 
the Bengal Jute Itcgulation Act, 1940 in 
Order to make the sense clearer and also 
to provide for revision of the final record 
of lands for correcting mistakes and omi- 
ssions. 

The Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Act, ’40 (Ben. Act XV of 
40 18-10-40 To provide for ■ separate 
amount in the names of shareholders of 
me Patni .'taluk in the shorlstn of the 
iiatniudar and to provide further facilities 
to the patnidars. 


The Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Act, ’40 (Ben. Act XVI of ’40 21-10-40) 

To regulate the holidays, payment of 
wages, hours of work and leave of persons 
employed in shops and establishments for 
public entertainment or amusement. 

The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion 
(Amendment) Act, ’40 (Ben. Act XVII 
of ’40 13-11-40) To enable the Eeve- 
nue authorities to assess to revenue allu- 
vial reformations within on estate in cases 
where abatement of land revenue had 
been allowed at the time of diluvion. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, ’40 (Ben. Act XVIIl of ’40 
6-1-41 : To amend the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 1685 and the Bengal 'J enancy (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1939 for various purpo- 
ses, the main object being to allow the 
mortgagor to be restored to possession of 
the property, the possession of which was 
delivered to the mortgagee at the time of 
the mortMge and also to exempt the mo- 
vable and immovable property from atta- 
chment and sale except the property for 
which the arrear is due. 

The Bengal Legislature {Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment) Act, '40 
(Ben. Act XIX of ’40 10-1-41) :-To 
enable a person to render fulltime ser- 
vice in any of His Majesty’s Naval, Mi- 
litary and Air Forces without incurring 
any disqualification for being chosen as 
or for being a member of either chamber 
of the Bengal Legislature until the ter- 
mination or the present state of war. 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, ’40 (Ben. 
Act XX of ’40 10-1-41 To provide for 
the contribution of certain local authori- 
ties census expenses. 

The Bengal Co-operative Societies Act, 
'40 (Ben. Act XXI of ’40 18-4-41) To 
make further provision for the formation- 
and working of the Co-operative Societies, 
and for tlie promotion of thrift, self-help 
and mutual aid among persons of moder- 
ate means. 

The Official Trustees (Bengal Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (Ben. Act. I of ’4110-3-41) 
To give the Official Trustees for Bengal 
Powers to examine witnesses on oath 
similar to the power contained in Section 
30 of the Administrator General’s Act 
’13. 

The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemploy- 
ed Relief (Amendment) Act, ’41 (Ben. Act 
II of '41 0-5-41) ; — ^To remove the verbal 
defects in Section 3(.3) and in the second 
proviso to Section 8(2) of the Bengal Eu- 
ral Poor and, Unemployed Belief Act, ’39. 

The Bengal Local Self- Government 
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[Amendment') Act, '41 (Ben. Act III o£ 
’41 7-5-41) •.—To provide for Bpecinl ma- 
chinery for the decision of disputes rela- 
ting to elections held under the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act_ of 1885_ and 
at the same time oust the jnrisdiction of 
Chvil Courts in respects of such disputes. 

The Bengal Water-Uyachinth [Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Ben. Act IV of ’41). (14-3-41) : — 
To amend the Bengal 'Wnter-hyachiuth 
Act, "36 BO as to enable Collectors or 
authorised officers to prepare sections, 
make estimates of the cost and carry out 
the u'ork of construction and maintenance 
of fences and barriers, etc. and to recover 
the cost proportionately from the persons 
benefited. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxa- 
tion Act '41 (Ben. Act V of ’41). (29-5-41) 
To further the construuction of new 
roads in Bengal, and therefore to provide 
for the levy of tax in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance [Sales Tax) Act, 
'41 (Ben. Act VI of ’41). (25-6-41) To 
make an addition to the revenues of 
Bengal, and for that purpose to impose a 
general tax on the sale of goods in Bengal. 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
[Temporary Provision) Bill, '40. (15-2-40) 
To provide for the temporary stay of 
proceedings for delivery of possession in 
execution of certain decrees for ejectment 
of certain non-Agriculturnl tenants. 

The Bengal Revenue {Charged Expen- 
diture) Bill '40. (G-8-40) To declare 
certain expenditure to the expenditure 
charged upon the revenues of the pro- ! 
Vince. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
'40. (21-8-4t0 ; — To provide for the re- 
gulation and control of Secondary educa- 
tion by establishing one Board with 
authority over Secondary Schools of all 
types throughout the province. 

The Bengal Pure Food Bill, '40. 
(18-9-40) To provide for the better 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
food for human consumption. 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Bill, '40. (3-12-40) 
To provide for the contribution by certain 
local authorities to census expenses. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxa- 
tion Bill. 41. (28-11-40) : — To provide for 
the levy of a Tax on retail sales of Motor 
Spirits in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance [Sales Tax) Bill, 
1941. (29-11-40) : To impose a general tax 
on the sale of goods in Bengal. 

The Bengal Legislature [Privileges) 
, and Powers) Bill, '41. (4-32-40) To 
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define certain privileges and power of the 
Bengal Legislature. 

The Bengal Marhets Regulation Bill, 
'41, (3-4-41) : — To provide for the licens- 
ing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

Government of Behar 

The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax 
[Amendment) Act, '40 (29-2-40) : — To re- 
move a defect in the original Act for 
administrative convenience. 

The Bihar Tenancy [Amendment) Act, 
'40 (3-4-40) To provide for the hearing 
of appeals by the Collector or by any 
other officer specially empowered in that 
behalf from orders passed by revenue 
officers under Section 112A of the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 18S5. 

The Chota Nagpur Tenancy [Amend- 
ment) Act, '40 (3-4-40) To provide for 
the hc.aring of appeals by the Deputy 
Commissioner or by any other officer 
specially empowered in that behalf from 
orders made by revenue officers under 
certain sections of the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act, ’03. 

The Court of Wards [Amendment") Act, 
'SO (12-5 40) To remove certain defects 
in the Court of Wards Act, 1879, which 
experience has brought to notice and to 
empower the Provincial Government to 
place under the management of the 
Court of Wards of trust property and of 
the estates of proprietors who have been 
declared’ to be unfit to manage their 
property owing to extravagance or failure 
to pay their debts. 

The Bihar Legislature [Officers' 
Salaries) Acf. '37. and the Bihar Legisla- 
ture [Members’ Salaries and Allowances) 
Act, '38 [Temporary Repeal) Act, '40 
(26-6-40) : — To repeal the Bihar Legisla- 
ture (Officers’ Salaries) Act, ’.37, and the 
Bihar Legislature tMcmbers’ Salaries and 
Allowances) Act, ’38. for the period 
during which the Proclamation under 
Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act, ’35, is in force. 

The B. & 0. Motor Vehicles Taxation 
[Amendm-nt) Act. '40 (28-6-40) To 

make certain amendments in the B. & O. 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, ’30, conse- 
quent on the enactment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, *39, and the framing of the 
rules thereunder. 

The Bihar Refund of Cess Act. '40 
(10-10-40) : — To provide for the refund in 
certain cases of amounts paid as local 
cess by holders of estates or tenures. 

The Bihar Excise [Amendment) Act '40 
(17-11-40) To remove the doubts ’ re- 
garding the validity of certain “prohibi- 
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tlon” DotifiontionB of the Provincial 
Government which were declared void by 
0 Full Bench decision of the Patna HiRO 
Court, by includinR the promotion, 
enforcement and carryinR into effect of 
the policy of prohibition among the 
objectB of the main Act. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act, '40 (20-11-40) To 
provide for the appointment of a Sugar 
Commissioner and a SuRor Commission 
and to empower the Provincial Govern- 
ment to regulate the price and marketing 
of sugar. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act, '41 (15-1-41. : — ^'I'o raise 
the amount of penalty from annas eight 
to three rupees per mound for all sugar 
sold in contravention of a direction 
issued by the Provincial Government 
under Section 11 A of the Act. 

The Bihar Tenancy {Amendment) Art, 
'41 (21-1-41) : — To include the Kharwars 
of the district of Shahahad among the 
aboriginals to whom Chapter VI lA of 
the Bihar Tenancy Act, 1885, applies. 

ne Bihar Refund of Cess {Amendment) 
Act, '41 (7-4-11) To rectify certain 
formal omissions in the original Act. 

The Bihar Tenure holders' Relief Bill, 
'SB. I'o give relief to certain classes 
of tenure-holders in Bihar. 

The Chota Nagpur Tenure-holders' 
Relief Bill, 'SB '.—To give relief to certain 
clasBCB of tenure-holders in Chota Nagpur. 

The Bihar Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Bill, 'SB To ensure the proper 
administration of Hindu religious endow- 
ments in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the grantors or the customs 
and usages of the endowment concerned. 

The Chota Nagpur Private Forests 
Bill 'SB : — To emiKiwer the Provincial 
Government to take over in the public 
interest suitable private forests in Chota 
Nagpur for management as protected 
forests In order to preserve them from 
destruction. 

The Bihar Prohibition Second Amend- 
ment) Bill, 'SB To remedy certain 
defMts in the original Act for Adminis- 
trative convenience. 

The Bihar Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Bill, 'SB To provide for the 
suppression of brothels and of immoral 
Irnflio in women and girls, so as to 
improve the tone of public morality in the 
province. 

Government of Orissa 

The Orissa Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act, 'SO (Orissa Act IV of 1039). 


Eeceived the Assent of the Governor- 
General on 31-8-39 'I’o provide for 
the better administration and governance 
of certain Hindu religious endowments. 

The Orissa Court Fees {Amendment) ■ 
Act. 'SO (Orissa Act V of ’39. 16-10-39) 

To Amend the Law relating to Court 
Fees in its application to the Province 
of Orissa. 

The Santbalpur Local Self-Government 
Act, 'SB (Orissa Act VI of ’39 20-10-39 1 : — 
To make better provision for the Local 
Self-Government and to provide for crea- 
tion of representativo institutions in 
rural arena in the district of Snmbnlpur. 

The Omso Prohibition Act, 'SB (Oriasa 
Act VII of '39. 20-12-39) To introduce 
and extend tlio prohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale and consumption of liquors, 
toddy and intoxicating drugs in the 
province of Orissa. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly {War 
Service) Act, '40 (Orissa Act VII of ’40. 
21-7-40) : — To prevent membership of 
any of His Majesty ’ b_ forces or the 
holding of an office in the Pefence 
Department in connection with the 
present war being a disqualification for 
membership of tiio Orissa Legislative 
Assembly. 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

The N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles 
Taxation {Amendment) Act, 'SO (Act I of 
1040. 21-9-39) : — To reduce the _ rates of 
taxation in the case of lorry drivers and 
increase it in the case of private cars. , 

The N. IF. F. P. Amending Act, ‘40 
(Governor’s Act I of '40. C-3-40 : — To 
rectify certain mistakes' in the N. W- F. 
P. JlidwivcB Act, the N. W. F. P. Arti- 
ficial Ghee Coloiirisation * Act and the 
N. W. F. P. Courts Kcgulation. 

The N. W F. P. (Adolescent) Priso- 
ner s Relasc on Probation Act, Governor's 
Act II of ’40. 54-40) :-To authorize 
Provincial Government to release an 
Adolescent prisoner., viz a prisoner be- 
tween the age of 18 and 25 years on 
certain conditions. 

The N. W. F. P, Courts Regulation 
(Amendment) Act '40. (Governor’s Act 
III of ’40._ 14-6-40) : — To givo powers to 
tho_ Judicial Commissioner to delegate 
duties of a Judicial, qunsi-Judicial and 
non-Judicial nature to the Eegistrar and' 
other Ministerial Officers. 

The N. W. F, P. Speaker's and By. 
Speaker's Salaries {Temporary Repeal) 
Act, 'rfp (Governor’s Act IV of ’40. 14- 
0-40) To provide for temporary sns- 
pension of payment of Balnrica and other 
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allowances to the 
Speaker ot the and 
L^slntive Assembly. 

The N. T7. F. P. TFar Services {Excmp 
tionfrom Disqualification) Act. '40 (Gov- 
ernor’s Act V of ’40 6-7-40) To provide 
for the exemption of members of His 
Mftiesty’s forces and persons holding office 
nnder the Defence Dapartment in connec- 
tion with the War from being disqualified 
from membership of the N. W. F. P. 
Legistative Assembly. 

The Punjab District Board {N.W.F.P. 
Amendment) Act, '40 (Governor’s Act VI 
of '40 7-8-40) 'i'o provide that the em- 
ployment, promotion, transfer, suspension 
and dismissal of persons in Veterinary. 
Medical and Educational institutions of 
the Disirict Board "was made subject to 
the approval of euch authority appointed 
by the Provincial Government. 

The N. TV. F. P. Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion {Second Amendment) Act, '40 (Gover- 
nor’s Act VII oi ’40, 23-10 40) : -The peri- 
od of grace allowed in the original Act 
(Act I of *37) for the payment of tax 
was withdrawn aud licensing officer was 
empowered to recover the tax as arrears 
of Land Eevenne. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (V.TF. 
F.P. Amendment) Act, '40 (Governor’s 
Act VIII of ’40 21-11-40) To amend 
Section 1®(2) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 1898, and thus the conflicting 
provisions of Section 27 of the Indian 
Evidence Act and Section 162 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure were recon- 
ciled. 

The Punjab District Board {N.W.F.P. 
Amendment) Act, '41 (Governor’s Act I 
of ’41 31-3-41) : — New Section 70 of the 
Punjab District Board Act (Act "KX of 
1881) was substituted for old Section 70 
and it was provided that arrears of rates, 
taxes and rents or any sum claimable by 
a District Board may be recovered as 
arrears of land revenue. 

The N. W. F. P. (Upper Tanawal Ex- 
cluded Area) Coinage Regulation, '41 
(Regulation I ot ’41 7-2-41) The provi- 
sions of the Indian Coinage Act, '06 and 
notifications, orders _ and rules issued ' 
thereunder were applied to Upper Tana- 
wal, an Excluded Area in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

The N. W. F. P. Motor Spirit and 
Lubricants Taxation Bill : — To levy a 
small extra tax on those who nse motor 
vehicles for private use or business pur- 
poses. 

_ The N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Tax- 
ation (Amendment) Bill To provide 
34 
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relief to the lorry drivers and increase 
the tax in cases of private cars, the keep- 
ing of which is more or less a luxury. 

The M. IF. F. P. Muslim Waqf (Amend- 
ment) Bill To remove the legal difficul- 
ty in convening n meeting of the Muslim 
members of the Provincial Legislative 
AB8eml)ly and to make the Legislative 
Assembly rules applicable to such a meet- 
ing. 

The V. IF. F. P. Primary Education 
(Amendment) Bill To empower courts 
to take cognizance of cases falling under 
Section 10 and 11 of N. W. F. P. Pri- 
mary Education Act. ’38. if prosecuted 
by persons nufliorised by School Attend- 
ance Committees in that belialf. 

The V. IF. F. P. Agricultural Debtors' 
Relief (Amendment) Bill •.—To remove n 
clerical roislake whereby figure ‘500’ ins- 
tead of ‘250’ was entered in explanation 
II to clause (i) of Section 2 of the origi- 
nal Bill. 

The M. "W. F. P. Entertainment Duty 
(Amendment) Bill : — ^I'o authorise the exc- 
c.live to change the rates of duty with- 
out amendment of the Act which was 
necessary under the original Act. 

The N. IF. F. P. Ooondas Bill ; — To 
deal with persons who are n danger to 
the province and to prevent the distur- 
bances of public peace by reason of con- 
flict between communities or sections. 

The N W. F. P. Table Waters Bill 
To impose n tax on table waters and 
thereby to make up the loss occasioned 
by introduction of prohibition. 

The N. W. F, P. Courts Regulations 
(Amendment) Bill : — To amend the proviso 
to Sec. 30 of the N. W. F. P. Courts 
Hegulnlions and thereby remove the 
restrictions placed on hearing ot appeals 
by Bub-judges. 

The Punjab Municipal (N. IF, F. P. 
Ameiidmend) Bill : — ^I'o repeal clause (b) 
of Section 61 of Punjab Municipal 
Act, ’ll, which has been rendered void by 
Section 136 of the Government of India 
Act, ’35, 

The N. W. F. P. Restricting the Sale 
of Holy Quran Bill To restrict the pub- 
lishing, printing and sale of Holy Quran 
to ths Mnslims, who alone are prepared 
to show it the. veneration that is due to 
it. 

Government ol Punjab 

The Punjab State Aid to' Industries 
(Amendment) Act. (5-2-40) : — To provide 
for development of cottage and village 
industries through State Aid and to make 
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Beotion 24(2) o£ the Panjab State Aid to 
InduBtrieB Act of 1936. npplicnble to co- 
parceners in a Joint Hindu Family. 

The Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Act. (21-2-40) : — To enable 
the continuance of the eysteni nnder 
which the owner of a motor vehicle is 
required to display a coupon in token of 
hifl having paid the tax and to abolish 
the local ^Wheel Taxes”. 

The Punjab Excise (Amendment) Act. 
(23-2-40) To secure the return of excise 
bottles. 

The Punjab Lef'islative Assembly 
(TFar Bervico) Act. (11-4-40) ; — To pre- 
vent 'membership of any of His Majesty’s 
Forces or the holding of an office under 
the Defence Department in connection 
with the present War being a disqualifi- 
cation for membership of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Act, (16-4-40) ; — To Eemovo 
certain defects in the Punjab Belief of 
Indebtedness Act, ’34, particularly in 
regard to the powers and procedure of 
Conciliation Boards and to strengthen 
the original Act in certain respects. 

The Punjab Thai (Increase in Value) 
Act, (19-4-40) To enable recovery from 
proprietors of a fixed sum per acre of 
land, which will receive benent from the 
Thai Irrigation Project. 

The Punjab Pure Food (Amendment) 
Act, (19-4-40) To provide that substan- 
ces resembling Ghee which ore not derived 
solely from milk fats shall not be sold 
unless they are given a distinctive colour- 
ing. 

The Factories (Punjab Amendment) 
Act. (24-4-40) To regulate the establish- 
ment of large industries for the pro- 
motion of key industries, and to levy 
fees for registration of factories. 

The Punjab Alienation ^ Land 
(Amendment) Act. (24-4-40) To avoid 
confusion and to secure uniformity in 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900, 
by substituting the words “Deputy Com- 
missioner” for the word “Collector” in 
Sections 3-B and 3-0, and to make clear 
that Civil Courts have no jurisdiction 
over proceedings under Section 13-A and 
that every lease is terminable on payment 
of proportionate amount before the ex-' 
piry of its term. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Pan- 
jah Amendment ) Act : — ( 29-4-40 ) : — ^To 
restore to the law the meaning which 
has generally been attached to Section 
102 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 


and to enable the proving of so mneh 
of the confession of an accused as is 
permissible under Section 27 of the 
Indian Evidence Act. . 

The Punjab Trade Employees Act 
( 30-4-40 ) : — To limit tao hours of 

employment of persons employed in shops 
and commercial houses and to secure for 
them rest intervals, holidays, leave with 
pay and prompt payment of wages. 

The Punjab Consolidation of Holdings 
( Amendment ) Act ; — ( 30-4-40 ) : — ^To 
enable a clear and concise record of 
rights to be prepared afresh with new 
serial numbers of each estate in order to 
facilitate the final confirmation of the 
scheme of consolidation of holdings. 

The Punjab Criminal Law [Second 
Amendment) Act, (11-11-40) : — To extend 
the Punjab Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, ’35, which expired on 30th.' Novem- 
ber, ’40, for further period of five years. 

The District Board of Oujrat (Tax 
Validating) Act, (25-11-40) : — To avoid 
financial embarrassment and save further 
litigation to the District Boarffi 
Gujrat, by validating the aBsessroent and 
collection of Hnisiyat Tax made by it. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
( Removal of Disqualification ) Act 
( 29-11-40 ):— To remove the disqualifi- 
cation sufTered in respect of being. chosen 
ns members of the Punjab L^islatiTO 
Assembly, — ( 1 ) by working railway 
man in respect of 'Trade union Labour 
seat ; ( 2 ) by Government Treasurers. 

The Punjab Municipal ( Amendment ) 
Act : — ( 29-1140 ) : — To amend Sections 
61 and 184 of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
11, so as to make the fines realisable under 
clause ( c ) of Section 61 payable to the 
Provincial Eevenucs and to bring gramo- 
phones, wireless receivers, loud speakers 
and other electrically operated means of 
producing lond noises under the defini- 
tion of ‘instrument’ as these are begin- 
ning to bo a nuisance ns well. 

The Punjab Primary Education Act, 

( 10-1240 ) To Provide for the _com- 
ulsoiy education, of children at Primary 
chools. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro- 
perly Tax Act { 14-12-40 ) To levy 
a tax on urban buildings and lands on 
the basis of their annum value, in order 
to raise additional revenue. 

The Sikh Gurdwaras ( Amendment ) 
Act (21-1-41) To BubsUtuto the 
words "the net expenses” for "all expen- 
ses” in subsection ( 1 ) of Section 75 of 
the Sikh (Jmrdwarus Act ’25, in order 
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to continiie to credit to the Shrimotii 
Gurdwaras Parhandhak Committee a Jrd 
share in the income of the Commission. 

The Punjab Courts {Amendment) Act, 

( 21-1-41 ) To remq-ve the restrictions 
laid down by subsection ( 3 ) of Section 
41 of the Puniab Courts Act ’18, in 
the matter of second appeals regarding 
the validity or eristence of any custom 
or usage and thereby bring the Punjab 
Law into accord wim the general Indian 
I/aw, contained in Section 100 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Punjab Fisheries {Amendment) 
Act, (1-1-41) To make_ all offences 
under the Pnnjab Fisheries Act ’14, 
except those under Sections 4 & 5 of 
the Indian Fisheries Act ’97, com- 
poundable. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 

( 31-1-41 ) : — ^To enable Government to 
levy a tax on the sales of goods in 
general. 

The Punjab Entertainment Duty 
{Amendment) Act^ ( 11-2-41 ) : — To with- 
draw the concession of issuing duty-free 
complimentary tickets other than those 
issu^ to the representatives of the Press 
and to provide for the compounding of 
the offences committed under the Act. 

The Panjab Jagirs Act, (14-2-41) : — 
To consolidate the law relating to grants 
and assignments of land revenue comm- 
only termed “Jagirs” at present scattered 
over various enactments, regulations and 
executive instructions. 

The Punjab Suppression of Indecent 
Advertisement Act, (27-3-41) : — To pena- 
lise the exhibition of advertisements rela- 
ting to syphilis, gonorrhoea, nervous 
debility or other complaints or infirmity 
arising from or relating to sexual inter- 
course. 

The Indian Registration ( Punjab 
Amendment 1 Aet, ( 31-3-41 ) ; — To delete 
the words “not being houses in towns” 
from sub-section ( 1 ) of Section 22 of 
the Indian Registration Act ’08, in 
order that in urban areas also, where a 
map has been prepared, the houses ^onld 
be described by reference to the map 
and not only bv reference to their num- 
bers, if any or by reference to the street 
or road to which they front. 

The Punjab Urban Rent Restriction 
Act. (1-4-41) ; — ^To ensure that rent is 
not increased on account of payment of 
tax on buildings and lands imposed by 
Lahore Municipality within its limits 
and to be levied under the Punjab 
Liban Immovable Property Tax in 
urban areas throughout the province. • 
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The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Markets {Amendment) Act, (29-4-41) — 
To fill certain lacunae in the Punjab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act and, 
to exempt future transactions from 
payment of fees. 

The City of Lahore Corporation Act, 
(Passed on 4-’3-41) To consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the Municipal 
affairs of city of Lahore. 

The Punjab Weights and Measures 
Act. (PassM on 22-4 41) To secure 
the use of standard weights as well as 
standard measures and scales in the 
Punjab. 

The Punjab Electricity {Amendment) 
Act. (Passed on 24-4-41) : — To curtail 
the period of notice required to be served 
on a licensee under sub-section (4) of 
Section V of the Indian Electricity Act, 
as explained by the Punjab Electricity 
Act No. VI of ’39, from two years to one 
year. 

The Punjab Electricity {Emergency 
Powers) Bill. (Referred to Select Com- 
mittee) To enable the Government to 
assume control of a licensed Electric 
Supply Undertaking in cases of emer- 
gency and to provide for the continuance 
of public street lighting service for a 
period of six months at a time up to a 
j maximum of two years. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill. (Published in 
in the Pnnjab Gazette dated April 25, 
1941) For licensing of ginning and 
pressing factories in the Punjab in order 
to stop the mal-practices of mixing, 
watering, adulteration with seed etc., 
which cause loss to cotton growers. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Finance Act, '40 (I of ’40). 
(19-4-40) : — To fix the rate at which agri- 
cuUnral income shall be taxed under the 
Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, "SO 
(IX of ’39). 

The Assam Local Authorities Compen- 
satory Grants {Charged) Act, '40 of 
’40), (19-4-40) : — ^'Po make provision for 
compensatory grants to certain local 
authorities (mentioned in the Sehednle to 
the Act) in view of the fact that certain 
revenues hitherto credited directly to 
local nnthorities and administered by 
them have become revenues of the pro- 
vince end liable to be included in the 
onnnal financial statement. 

The Assam Ministers (Salaries and 
Allowances) Act, '40'. (Ill of ’40). (12-4-40) 
To provide newly for the salaries and 
I allowances of the Ministers owing to 
I constitution of a new Council of Ministers, 
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The Assam Commissioners' Powers 
Distribution ( Amendment) Act, '40 (IV of 
1040). (12-4-40) To make Blight amend- 
ment to the Assam Commissioners’ 
Powers Distribution Act, "SO (I of ’39). 

The Assam Amusements and Betting 
Tax {Amendment) Act, '40 (V of ’40). 
(19-4-40) To amend the Assam Amuse- 
ments and Belting Tax Act, ’39 (VI of 
•39). 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
Emergency Provisions) Act, '40 (VI of ’40). 
(28-12-40) To postpone the triennial 
elections of Local Boards to a later 
period than let April, '41, as the existing 
Law requires that such elections should 
be hold before that date. 

The Temporary Postponement of Exe- 
cution of Decrees Act, '41 (I of '41). (30 1- 
41) t — To provide for temporary postpone- 
ment, pending improvement of financial 
condition of agriculturists and certain 
other class of persons from granting 
relief from indebtedness to agriculturists 
and such other persons, of the execution 
of certain decrees passed against them. 

The Civil Procedure (Assam Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (II of 1941). (30-1-41) 

To amend Section 138 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, 1903, in its application to 
Assam with a view to permit the Judge 
to dictate in suitable cases and in districts 
where sufficient stenographers are avail- 
able, the evidence instead of recording it 
in his own hand and to relieve him 
thereby of a laborious duty which detracts 
from his ability to give proper attention 
to the proceedings before him. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (III of ’41). 
t30-l-41) : — ^To amend the Assam Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1930 (IX of ’36). 

The Assam Provincial Legislature 
(Romoval of Disqualtfications) (Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (IV of of ’41) (30-1-41) .— 
To amend the Assam Provincial Legisla- 
ture (Eemoval of Disqualifications Act 
1938. 

The Assam Deputy President's Salary 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (V of ’41). (.30-1-41) 
To amend the Assam Deputy President’s 
Salarv Act, ’37 (VI of ’37) with a view 
to allow the Deputy President while 
touring on public biislncss, other than 
for the purposes of attending the sessions 
of the Council to travelling allowance 
and daily allowance on such conditions 
as may be deternlined by rules framed 
by the Provincial Government. 

The Assam' President's Salary (Amend. 
Act, '41 (VI .,of ’41). (.30-1-41) To 

amend the Assam Presidents’ Salary Act. 


*37 (V of ’37) in order to give power to 
the Provincial Government to frame 
rules regulating travelling allowaiico 
and daily allowance of the Hon’ble 
President and to place this matter on 
the same line ns in the cose of the 
Hon’ble Speaker. 

The Assam Speaker's and Deputy 
Speaker’s (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 
'40 To r^eal the Assam Speaker's 
Salary Act, ’37, and the Assam Deputy 
Speakers’ Salary Act, ’37, and to provide 
for the Salaries and Allowances of the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly. (The Bill 
ns passed by the Assam Legislative 
Assembly was returned by Bie Assam 
Legislative Council with amendments 
and the Assembly has disagreed with the 
amendments). 

The Assam (Temporarily-Settled Lists.) 
Tenancy (Amend.) Bill, 40 : — To amend 
the Assam (Temporarily-Settled Districts 
Tenancy Act, ’35, with a view to remove 
certain difficulties that are experienced 
in realising rents from tenants and in pay- 
ing Government revenue by Managers of 
lands pertaininfj to temples or other 
religions institutions. 

The Assam Maternity Benefit Bill, 
'40 : — To regulate the employment of 
women workers on a wage or salary 
basis in factories, plantations etc., lot 
certain periods before and after childbirth 
and to provide for the grant to them of 
maternity benefits. 

The Assam Forest (Amendment) Bill, 
'40 : — To amend the Assam Forest 
Regulation, 1891, with a view to abolish 
the presumption afforded by Section 63 
of the Regulation that any forest produce 
as to whioh a question arises in any 
proceedings under the Regulation is the 
property of Government and to penalise 
vexations and malicious prosecutions. 

The Assam Finance Bill, '41^ To 
fix the rates at which agricultural income 
shall bo taxed under the Assam Agri- 
cultural Income-tax Act, '39. 

Bills pending In the Assembly 

' The Assam University Bill, '41 : — 
To constitute a separate Unversity in 
and for the Province of Assam. 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal BUI,' 
'41 To provide for the constitution of 
a Revenue Tribunal for the Province of 
Assam by an Act of the Provicinl 
Legislature. 

The Assam Decree Settlement Bill, 
'38 To make provision for the Settle- 
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other I the district of Sukhur with retrospective 
‘ efieot from September 19. 1939, the provi- 
sions of the Sind Frontier Regulations of 
1872 and 1892. In force until March 16, 
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ment of decrees oivii or of any 
kind in the Province of Assam. 

The Assam Shop Assistants' Relief 
Bill, '41 ; -To rej^^nlate the hours of 
work in shops and improve and deter- 
mine the condition of employment of 
shop assistants. 

The Qoalpara Tenancy {Amendment) 
Bill, '41 : — ^To make provision for the 
protwtion of some valuable rights of the 
tenants of the permanently-settled estates 
of the Goalpara district W amending the 
Qoalpara Tenancy Act, ’29. 

The Sylhet Non- Agricultural Tenancy 
Bill, ’41 : — To provide against eviction of 
non-agricultural tenants of the district 
of Sylhet and to give them relief by 
reducing their excessive rents and to 
control enhancement of rent. 

Government of Sind 

The Public Inquiries Act, '40 
(26-2-40) To provide for the constitu- 
tion of Courts _ of enquiry for holding 
public enquiries into matters of public 
importance affecting the Province. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicants 
Restriction Act, '40, (26-2-40) ; — ^To 

prohibit the consumption of intoxicants. 

The Sind Zamindars' Children Educa- 
tion Act, ■ '40 (26-2-40) To provide for 
the compulsory education of the male 
children of Zamindars. 

The Sind Agriculiurisis’ Relief Act, 
'40, (30-3-40) To provide for the reduc- 
tion of debts payable by an agriculturist. 

The Sind Medical Practitioners Act, 
'40, (5-4-40) To enact in order to 
encourage the study and spread of Indian 
system of medicine, and to amend the 
law relating to medical practitioners 
generally. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs 
{Sind Amendment) Act, ’40 (X of ’40). 
(16-4-40) : — ^”10 introduce joint electorates 
with reservation of seats on population 
basis in the Municipal Boroughs. 

The Sind Agricultural Produce Mar- 
kets Act, '40, p2-4-40) : — ^To provide for 
the better regulation of the purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce and the 
establishment of markets for such 
produce. 

The Sind Holy Quran Act, '40 
(26-4-40) ■.—To penalise the printing, 
publishing or sale of the Holy (^uran 
(Arabic text) by any person other than 
a Muslim or otherwise than through a 
Muslim Agency. 

The Sind Frontier Regulations {Exten- 
ding) Act, '40, (18-5-40) To apply to 
34(a) 


1941. 

TTie Sind Shops and Establishments 
Act. '40, (19-12-40) : — To regulate the 
conditions of employment of shop assis- 
tants and commercial employees. 

The Sind Opium Smoking Act, '40. 
(20-12-40) ; — To provide for prohibition 
of opium-smoking except in the case of 
addicts who will be exempted subject to 
certain conditions to be prescribed by 
rules. 

The Sind Wild Birds and Wild 
Animals Protection Act '40. (20-12-40) : — 
To provide to preserve the small game 
of Sind from indiscriminate shooting and 
netting by prescribing an additional 
licence for killing or capturing the birds 
and animals. 

The Sind Cattle Diseases Act, '40. 
(20-12-40) ; — To provide to prevent the 
spread ot contagious diseases among the 
cattle in the Province ot Sind. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
{Sind Amendment) Act, '41. (15-4-41) : — 
To provide for the surveying of jagir 
lands and the recovery of cost of survey 
from the jagirdars. 

The Bombay Abkari {Sind Amed- 
I menf) Act, '41. (21. 4. 41) : — To prohibit 
the import export, transport, manufac- 
ture, sale and possession of charas. 

The Sind Debt Conciliation Act. '41. 
(21-5-41) To provide for the setting up of 
Debt Conciliation Board to relieve agri- 
culturists from indebtedness. 

Government ol Bombay 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
Act, '39 (Bom. XXVIII of ’39. 19-1-40):— 
To relieve the agricultural debtors from 
the burden of their indebtedness. It 
applies to such debtors who hold and 
cultivate lands personally and whose 
annual income from sources other than 
agricultural and manual labour does not 
ordinarily exceed Es. 300 and whose 
debts do not on Ist January, 1939, 
exceed Es. 16,(KX). The indebtedness is 
to be relieved by the adjustment of 
debts by the Debt Adjustment ^atd, by 
scaling them down and by making 
them payable by instalments. 

Bombay Tenancy Act. '39 (Bom. 

XXIX of *39. 27-3-40) : — -To give special 
protection to the tenants of six years’ 
standing on the Ist day of January ’38. 
Under certain conditions tenants evicted 
after let day of April, ’37, are deemed 
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to be protected tenants for the purposes 
of the Act. It provides that all future 
agricultural lenses shall be for_ not less 
than 10 years. The legitimate rights of 
the landlords have been protected, provi- 
sion being made for the resumption of 
the land, by the landlord in certain 
contingencies including non-payment of 
reasonable rent by the tenant, need for 
personal cultivation, etc. 

Governor’s Ordinances 

Bombay Fodder and Grain Control 
Ordinance, '39 (Ordinance No. 1 of ’39), 
12-8-39) : — ^To control the prices both of 
odder and grain and to stop the removal 
of the existing stocks from certain areas 
■which were then affected by famine or 
scarcity on account of absence of rain. 

Bombay Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Ordinance, '39 (Ordinance No. II of ’39). 
(22-9-39) To declare the teji mandi or 
option business void in the whole of the 
Province of Bombay and to take power 
to impose by-laws on a recognised asso- 
ciation on the authority of Government 
and without preliminary publication. 

Governor's Acts 

Bombay Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Act, '39 (Som. XXV of ’39). (11-12-39) 

To put the provisions of the Bombay 
Options in Cotton Prohibtion Ordinance, 
*39 (Ordinance No. II of ’39) on the 
Statute Book in the form of amendments 
to the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act. ’32 
as it was essential in the interests of the 
cotton trade that the provisions of the 
said Ordinance should continue. 

Bombay Finance {Amendment) Act, '40 
Bom. I of ’40). (19-3-40) — ^To provide 
or extension of the Bombay Finance Act, 
’32, for a further period of one year. The 
Act also carries out certain amendments 
in Part VI of the Bombay Finance Act, 
’32 to meet the objections raised in the 
arguments in XLII B. L. R. 10 (Sir 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy VS, the Province 
of Bombay). 

Bombay Rent Restriction (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Bom. II of ’40). (10-3-40) 

To extend for a futher period of twelve 
months the life of the Bombay Rent 
Restriction Act, ’39, which was enacted 
to restrict the increase of rent of certain 
premises in consequence of the levy of 
the urban immovable property tax, since 
the tax was to be continued for one 
year more. 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax and 
Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Bom. Ill of ’40. 26-3-40) To 
bring the provisions of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Tax Act, ’35 in lino with 


the provisions of the new Motor 
Vehicles Act, ’39, and to remedy certain 
defects experienced in the working of 
the former Act. 

Bombay Village Panchayats (Amend- 
ment) Act, '40, (Bom. IV of ’40), 
(27-3-40) To provide that the panchayats 
and benches which were in office on the 
date on which the Bombay Village Panch- 
ayats (Amendment) Act, ’39, came into 
force should continue in office, notwith- 
standing that the term of their members 
may have expired, till the date they are 
dissolved by the Collector. 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Amend- 
ment) Act, '40 (Bom. V of ’40. 27-3-40) : — 
To extend the operation of the Bombay 
Small Holders Relief Act, ’38, up to 
31st March, *41. 

Bombay Abkari (Amendment) Act, 
’40 (Bom. VI of '40. 11-4-40) :-To 

amend the Act of 1878, with retrospec- 
tive effect from the date on which ■ the 

f irovisions so amended were enacted. It 
ncludes among the purposes of the Act 
of 1878, the promotion and enforcement 
of the policy of •‘prohibition” ; and 
enables the Provincial Government to 
prohibit the possession of any excisable 
article by any individual or class or 
body of individuals or the public 
generally. (This Act was necessitated by 
a High Court decision to the effect that 
the provisions of the Abkari Act of 1878 
could not be used for the purpose of 
enforcing “prohibition”, and that the 
rohibition or possession of foreign liquor 
y any person or of possession of any 
liqnor by all persons in any area could 
not be enforced under that Act). 

Bombay Legislative Council (President 
and Dy. President) and the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Dy, 
Spenltxr) Salaries Act, '37 and the 
Bombay Legislature Members' Salaries 
and Allowances Act, '37 (Temporary 
Repeal) Act, '40. (Bom. VII of ’40). (25- 
6-40) : — To provide for the teraMraiw 
repeal, with effect from the let July, ’40, 
for so long as the Proclamation under 
Bection 93 is in force, of Acts II and III 
of ’37, which fixed the rates of salaries 
and allowances payable to officers and 
members of the Provincial Legislature. 

Bombay Legislature Members (Removal 
of Disqualifications (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Bom. X of ’40. 24-9-40) ^To permit 
officers of the Army in India Reserve 
of Officers, the Auxiliary Force, India, 
the Indian Territorial Force or, any 
branch of His Majesty's Naval, Military 
or Air Forces to ‘ become or remain 
members of the Bombay Legislature. 
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Bombay Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, 41. (Bom. 
Ill of ’41. 10-3-40) -.—To make provision 
for contribution by local anthorities of 
a portion of the e^enses to be incurred 
in connection with the taking of the 
census in British India during the 
year ’41. 

Bombay Finance (km ndment) Act, 
'41 (Bom. IV of ’41. 22-3-41) To 

extend the life of the Act of ’32 by one 
more year with certain further amend- 
ments. One of them is to increase the 
stamp duty on gifts and settlement even 
with a revocation clause ns if the revo- 
cation clause did not exist. The other 
is to reduce the rate of Urban Immov- 
able Property tax by 1/5. 

Bombay Bent. Restriction (Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (Bom. V of ’41. 19-3-41) : — 
To extend the life of the Act of '39 by 
one more year. 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Bom. VI of ’41. 
20-3-41) To provide for piecemeal 
application of the Act of '39 to such 
districts and areas as Government may 
select, so that the experiment of its 
working in those districts and areas may ! 
be watched. 

Bombay Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
'41 (Bom VII of '41. 20-3-41) To 
provide for piecemeal application of the 
Act of ’39 to such districts and areas as 
Government may select, so that the 
experiment of its working in those dis- 
tricts and areas may be watched. 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (Bom. VIII of ’41. 26- 
3-41) : — To extend the life of the Act 
of ’38 by one more year. 

Bombay Abhari (Amendment) Act, '41 
(Bom. IX of ’41. 18-4-41) To repeal 
Sections 42-E and 43-A of the Act of 
1878 containing provisions for prohibition 
of advertisement of intoxicants. 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Local Boards (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Madras Act I of ’40 30-1-40) : — 
To take away the power of panchayats to 
to determine the fees to be levied on and 
the conditions to be inserted in licences 
issued under the places of Public Resort 
Act, 1888. 

The Madras Finance Act, '40 (Madras 
Act II of ’40 4-3-40) : — ^To reduce the 
general sales tax payable for the year 
beginning on the Ist April, ’40 from Es. 
5 to Es. 4 a month in the cases of per- 
sons whose turnover does not exceed Es. 
20,000 and from onehalf of one per cent 


to one-quarter of one per cent of the 
turnover in other cases. 

The Madras Commercial Corps Mar- 
kets (Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act 
III of ’40. 23-3-40) To confer on Collec- 
tors of Districts the power to gr.ant, sus- 
pend or cancel licences under Section 4 
of the principal Act and to enable the 
Government to appoint members in the 
cnee of market committees established for 
the first time. 


The Madras Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing) (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Madras Act IV of ’40 30 3-40) To 
introduce intermediate stages in the scale 
of annual fees prescribed for licences to 
wholesale dealers, to draw a distinction 
between a broker and a commission agent 
and to remove certain other defects found 
to exist in the previous law. 

The Prisons (Madras Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Madras Act V of 40 2-4-40) ; — To 
provide a penalty for escape or attempt 
to escape by a prisoner from a hospital 
or asylum where he has been sent for 
treatment and to make the provisions of 
Chapter XLII of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure applicable to a bond executed 
by a prisoner (or his relations or friends) 
who is sent to a hospital or asylum for 
treatment. 

The Madras Irrigation Cess (Amend- 
ment) Act, '40 (Madras Act VI of '40 
12-4-40) To validate with retrospective 
effect the practice of levying enhanced 
cesses in cases where there is unauthori- 
sed irrigation of lands with Government 
water. 

The Madras Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic (Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act 
' VIII of ’40 20-5-40) : — To enable any 
police ofiicer entering a brothel to rescue a 
prnticular minor girl in pursuance of a 
Magistrate's order under section 6(1) of 
the principal Act to rescue also other 
minor girls found in the brothel and to 
confer a similar power of rescue on a 
police ofiicer entenng any premises under 
section 14. 

The Madras Payment of Salaries and 
Removal of Disqualifications (Tenworary 
■Repeat) Act, '40 (Madras Act XT of ’40 
10-6-40) To repeal the Madras Payment 
of Salaries and Removal of Disqualifica- 
tion Act, '37 during the continuance in 
force of the Proclamation issued under 
section 93 of the Government of India 
Act, 35. 


The Mettur Township Act, '40 (Madras 
Act XI of ’40 25-6-40) To provide for 
the better administration and eovernaripp 
of the Mettur township. 
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The Madras Legislature (War Service 
Removal of Disqualifications) Act, UO 
(Madras Act XII of ’40 16-7-40) :-To 
remove the disqualiBoation imposed on 
merabersiiip of the Madras I,ep;iaUiture in 
tlie case of persons holding any office in 
the Array in India Reserve of officers, the 
Indian Territorial Force etc. 

The Madras City Municipal, District 
Municipalities and Local Boards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 'do (Madras Act XIII of ’40 
14-8-^) To extend up to the Ist No- 
vember, ’41. the term of office of the 
councillors and alderme i of the Corpora- 
tion of Madras, of the councillors of 
every municipality who were to vacate 
their offices on the let November, '40 and 
of the members of all local hoards who 
were to vacate their offices in ’40. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, '40 
f Madras Act XIV of ’40 29-8-40) -.—To 
disqualify a person from being elected or 
from continuing ns a member of a muni- 
cipal council or a Local Board if he is in 
arrears of any hind duo by him (other- 
wise than in a fiduciary capacity) to the 
local body concerned. 

The Madras Live-stock Improvement 
Act, '40 (Madras Act XV of ’40 29-8^) 
To provide for the improvement of live- 
stock in the Province of Madras. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act,'40 (Madras Act XVII of 1940i. 
(7-11-40) ; — To empower the Syndicate of 
the Andhra Dniversity to delegate any 
of its powers to the Vice-Ohnncellor or 
to a committee from among its own mem- 
bers or to the Finance Committee. 

The Madras Village Courts (Amend.) 
Act, '40 (Madras Act XVIIl of 1940). 
(11-11-40) : — To enable village courts to 
take cognixance of suits for taxes and 
other sums due to municipal councils 
and other local authorities and to permit 
the attachment of movable property by 
the president or by any other member of 
the panchnynt court to whom the presi- 
dont may delegate his powers in this 
behalf. 


The 2{adras Rinderpest Act. '41 
(Madras Act XIX of ’40). (11-12-40) 

To provide for the prevention and contro 
of rinderpest in the Province of Madras 
The Indian Medical Degrees (Madrai 
Amaidmeni) Act, '40 (Jladras Act XX ol 
40). (11-1-41) To penalize the tin- 
authorized use of titles etc., implyine 
qualifications in any system of medicine' 
The Madras Hackney Carriage (Amend.) 
Act, 41 (JIadras Act I of Ml). 14-1-41] 
To empower the Commissioner of Police 


to limit the number of hackney carriages 
(including rickshaws) which may be 
registered in the City of Madras under 
the principal Act. 

The Madras State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Act. '41 (Madras Act II of 
’41), (15-1-41) : — ^To empower the Govt, 
to delegate to the Board of Revenne the 
power to grant aid to cottage industries 
up to a maximum of Rs. 600 in each 
case. 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend.) 
Act. '41 (Madras Act III of Ml). (8-2-41) 
To exempt sales of electrical energy to 
the central Government, the Federal 
Railway authority, or a railway company 
operating a federal railway, from the 
levy of tax under Section 3 of the 
principal Act. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend.) 
Act. '41 (Madras Act IV of ’41). (12-2-41) 
To disqualify a person from being elect- 
ed or from continuing as n councillor 
or alderman if he is in arreas of any kind 
due by him (otherwise than in n fiduciary 
capacity) to the Corporation of Madras, 

The Factories (Madras Amendment) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act VI of ’41). (7-241) 
To rostriot the examination of children 
and adolescents on their own application 
or on that of their parents or guardians, 
to those cases where they are able to 
produce a certificate from the manager 
of a factory that they will be employed 
in the factory if a certificate of fitness is 
granted to them. 

The Madras City Municipal (Second 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras Act VII 
of 1941). (26-241) To provide^ for 

applications for a licence or permission or 
for Registration or for a renewal thereof 
being made in all cases within a specified 
period. 

The Madras City Municipalities, 
District Municipalities and Local 
Boards (Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras 
I Act VIII of Ml). (27-2-41) Jo 
empower the Government to modify 
from lime to lime or cancel any decision 
given by them in regard to dispute be- 
tween local authorities. 

The Madras Finance Act, '41 (Madras 
Act IX of Ml). (18-3-41) To reduce 
the general sales tax payable for the 
I the year beginning on the Ist April, ’41, 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 4 a month in the 
cases of persons whoso, turnover docs not 
exceed Rs. 20,000 and from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter or one per 
cent of the turnover in other oases. 

The Madras Districts Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras Act X of 
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confer on the Govt, 
rules rgerdipK the 
conditions on which and in which of 
contracts may be made by or on hehalf 
municipal councils. 

The Madras Prohibition {Supphmen- 
tary Act, '41 (Madras Act XL of ’41). 
(16-4-41) To rectify a defect pointed 
out by the Madras High Court, namely 
that the provisions of the Madras 
Prohibition Act, 1937, so far 
as they related to dangerous drugs, were 
void by reason of the fact that the Act 
was not reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor-General or for the signi- 
fication of His Majesty’s pleasure under 
section 107 ^) of the Government of 
India Act. ’35. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards {Amendment) Act, ’41 
(Madras Act XII of ’41 19-4-41) :-To 
empower the municipal council and the 
panchayat to farm out the collection of 
fees for the use of cart stands. 

The Madras City Police {Amendment) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act XIII of ’41 284-41);- 
To minimize the beggar nuisance in the 
City of Madras, 

The Madras Local Boards {Amend.) 
AcU '41 (Madras Act XIV of ’41 9-5-41):— 
To empower Government to supersede 
district boards for a maximum period 
of three years. 

The Madras Pawn-brokers Bill, '40 : — 
To regulate and control the business of 
pawnbrokers in the Province of Madras. 

The Madras Proprietary Estates 
Village- Service and Hereditary Village 
Offices {Amendment) Bill, '40 ; — ^To make 
solvency a condition precedent to appoint- 
ment to certain village offices, to provide 
for the suspension or removal of officers 
who have ceased to be solvent, to provide 
for second appeals to the Board of Reve- 
nue against orders removing certain 
village officers and to empower the Reve- 
nue officer in charge of the division to 
disapprove the appointments submitted 
to him by the proprietor on the general 
ground of unsuitability for office. 

The Madras Registration of Births and 
Deaths {Amendment) Bill, '41 To make 
the registration of the name of a child 
in the register of births obligatory in 
non-municipal areas within thirteen 
months from the date of the birth of the 
child, 

"pie Madras City Police and' towns 
Nuisances {Amendmenf) Bill, '41 : — ^To 
deal with the menace of Pathan money- 
lenders in the City of Madras. Another 
oh]ect of this Bill is to prevent the anno- 
35 
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yance caused to neighbouring residents 
by the indiscriminate use of _ loud- 
speakers in public places both in the 
City and in the mofussil. 

The Madras Elementary Education 
{Amend.) Bill, '41 To free Govt. from, 
the obligation to make the contribution in 
respect of taxation which may be sanctio- 
ned after the amending Act comes into 
force and to remove the statutory limit 
to the rate of tax. 

The Madras Public Health {Amende 
Bill, '41 To remove certain difficulties 
which have been experienced in giving 
effect to the provisions of the Madras 
Public Health Act, ’39, since it came into 
force in Mardi, ’39. 

The United Provinces 

The United Provinces Stayed Arrears 
of Rent {Remission) Act, 'ZO. (30-140) : — 
To remit, with certain exceptions, arrears 
of rent the recovery of wnich had been 
stayed by the Dnited Provinces Stay of 
Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act, ’37. 

The United Provinces Tenancy {Amend-) 
Act, '40. (30-440) To remove or 
remedy accidental omissions in the origi- 
nal Act and to restore certain provisions 
which existed in the original Bill as 
introduced in the Assembly. 

The United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates (Amendment) Act, '40 (18-540) : — 
To clarify how pre-slump profits and post- 
slump profits shall be calculated in dis- 
tricts which have been re-settled or in 
which assessment has been revised. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
{Amendment) Act, '40, (4-640) ; — To 

postpone elections. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
{Amendment) Act, '40. (4-6-40) : — To 

postpone dections. 

The United Provinces Legislature 
{Suspension of Salaries) and Emoluments 
Act, '40, (13-640) : — ^To discontinue the 
payment of salanes to officers and mem- 
TOrs of the Legislature of the United 
Provinces in view of the Buspension of 
the constitution. 

Temporary Postponement of Execution 
of Decrees {Amendment) Act, '40, 
(22-6-40) : — ^To extend the period of the 
term of the original Act or ’37 pending 
measures for the idief of indehtecbiesB, 

The United Provinces Legislative 
Members Removal of Disqualification 
Act '40. (26-6-40) :_To removAthe di^ 
qualification which the members of the 
United Provinces Legislature would in- 
cur by accepting an office of profit in 
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His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
forces. 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Act, 'do. (28-7-40) -.—To control the pro- 
duction supply and distribution of power 
alcohol. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(United Provinces Amendment) Act, ’dO. 
(26-8-40) To restore the validity of 
Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act of 
1872. 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Amendment) Act, 'dO (10-11-40) ; — To 
exempt nil militsiry requirements from 
the operation of the original Act to 
enable the enforcement of the Act in any 
part of the province and in piecemeal 
when needed, and to make Provision for 
n contingency when there is a breakdown 
in the supply of the prescribed mixture 
of power alcohol and petrol. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control (Amendment) Act, ’dO. (29-11-40) :- 
To provide for (1) the control of pro- 
duction and sales of sugar, (2) the reali- 
zation of subsidy riven to the industry 
and to empower the provincial Govern- 
ment to relax the conditions of the Act 
in certain special circumstances. 

The United Provinces Special Powers 
(Amendment) Act, ’dO. (10-12-40) : — ^To 
extend the period of the principal Act 
of ’32, 

The United Provinces Belt Redemp- 
tion Act, 'dO. (21-12-40) : — ^To reduce agri- 
cultural debt (1. e., loans advanced prior 
to June 1, ’40) with a view to putting 
agricultural credit on a sound busis. 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Act, ’dO, (21-12-40) : — 
To restrict loans that can bo borrowed 
by an agriculturist on the security of 
hiB crops or land to an amount that he 
can pay without hardship. 

The Khat Haripur Bias (Jannsar 
Bawar Pargana) Tenants Protection Re- 
gulation, 'do. (21-12-40) To protect 
tenants from arbitrary ejectraents. 

The United Provinces Sugar Facto- 
ries Control (Amendment) Act, 'dl 16-1-41) 
To raise the penalty in respect of sugar 
produced or sold by a factory in contra- 
vention of the conditions of its crushing 
license from annas eight to three rupees 
per mound. 

The United Provinces Entertainments 
and Betting Tax (Amendment) Act, 'dl 
*15-1-41) : — To permit a simpler calcula- 
tion of moneys paid out by book makers 
to bankers. 

The United Provinces Excise (Amend- 


ment) Act, 'dl. 24-1-41) To set at 
rest doubts regarding the validity of pro- 
hibition notifications. 

The United Provinces Shri Badrinath 
Temple (Amendment) Act, 'dl. (24-3-41) 
To extend time for decision of certain 
disputes by Bhri Badrinath Temple Co- 
mmittee. 

The United Provinces Intermediate 
Education (Amendment) Act, 'dl (17-441) 
To withdraw from the purview of the 
Board the power of control over the 
curricula of the middle class of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, to delete Section 17 
of the original Act which has long SMnt 
itself and to substitute the words “Pro- 
vincial Government” for the words “Mi- 
nister of Education.” 

The United Provinces Redemption 
(Amendment) Act, 'dl. (21-4-41) : — ^To 
make provision of Sections 17 and 19 of 
the original Act applicable to such mem- 
bers of agricultural tribes in Bundelkh- 
nnd as have applied under the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, *34. 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Bill, ’39. To res- 
trict loans that can be borrowed by an 
agricnlturist on the security of his crops 
or land to an amount that he can pay 
without hardship. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Second Amendment) Bill, ’39 To en- 
trust the administration of education in 
rural areas to the District Boards by abo- 
lishing Education Committees. 

The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Bill, *39 To re- 
move certain inoonsislencies some amend- 
ments in Sections 4 and 6 of the Motor 
Taxation Act have been proposed. 

The United Provinces Prevention of 
Adulteration Bill^ "39 : — To arm Govern- 
ment with sufficient powers to control 
the sale of Ghee and Vegetable oils in 
particular, and other foodstuffs and drugs 
in general. 

Central Provinces & Berar 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Vidya Mandir Act, 'dQ (III of ’40 
16-3-40) : — To provide for the establish- 
ment of Vidya Mandirs (defined as edu- 
cational institutions eslablisbed or deemed 
to bo established for the spread of litera- 
cy in a village or group of villages). 


The Central Provinces & Berar Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, '40 (IV of '40. 
25-3-40):— To extend the provisions of 
Act Vll of "SO which expired on 1-4-40 
, and bring it into conformity with the 
1 (Ckntml) Motor Vehicles Act, *39. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar Co- 
Operative Societies I Amendment) Act, ’40 
(V of (26-3-40) :~-To provide, by 
meanB of comproimse or ammgement, for 
repayment of liabilities of registered 
Bociraes. 

The Central Provinces & Berar Pay- 
ment^ Salaries {Temporary Sepeal) Act, 
’40 (X of '40). (2^6-40) : — ^To provide for 
tbe temporary repeal of the Act IV of 
’37 Tvliich fixed the rates of salaries and 
allowances payable to ministers, officers 
and members of the Provincial Legis- 
lature. 

The Central Provinces Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, ’30 (3il of ’40) (5-7- 
40) : — (i) To enlarge the right of transfer 
enjoyed by “absolute occupancy" tenants, 
(ii) To enable absolute occupancy and 
occupancy tenants to acquire malik- 
makbuza ri^ts. (iii) To repeal the 
provisions of the Act of *20 relating to 
ejectment of occupancy tenants for non- 


payment of arrears of rent, (iv) ,Tp^ en- 
able a Eevenue Officer to declare a sub- 
tenant to be an occupancy tenant.^ (v) To 
give a tenant certain additional rights in 
trees on his holding. 

The Central Provinces Money-lenders 
(Amendment) Act, ’40 (XIV of ’40) (23- 
y-4o) : — ^To amend the Act of *34 by re- 
enac ting t he provisions of the amending 
Act Xlil of ’36, which expired on 30-9- 
40. The Act restricts the business of a 
money-lender to a district or districts for 
which he has been granted a registration 
certificate. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Oeneral Elections to 
Local Boards Act, ’41 (II of ’41). (21-2- 
41) To provide for the postponement 
of general elections to local boards till 
the 3l8t December, ’4l, owing to abnor- 
mal circumstances and conditions arising 
out of the war. 



The All India Hindu Maha Sabha 

Its Aim 8 and Present Policy.* 

The Origin 

The first Hindu Sabhn was established in the Punjab in the year 1907 with 
the following objects 

(1) To Promote brotherly feelings amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
community (2) To help destitute and disabled Hindus (3) To act as trustees of such 
properties ns may be entrusted to the Sabha for charitable, religious, educational 
and other purooses (4) To Improve the moral, intellectual and material condition of 
Hindus (6) Generally protect, promote and represent the interests of the Hindu 
community (0) To he^ the establishment of similar Sabhas in other important 
towns. Note (1) The Sabha will not side with any particular system of religions 
thought and notion, and will observe perfect toleration towards all the different reli- 
mons views. Note (2) The Sabhn will have no connection with any political body. 
As such the Sabha is not a sectarian, nor a denominational but on nil-embracing 
movement, and while meaning no offence to any other movement whether Hindu or 
non-Hindu, it aims to be ardent and watchful in safeguarding the interests of the 
entire Hindu community in all respects. 

It will be seen that the present aim and objects of the Hindu Maha Sabha have 
been evolved gradually from these primary objects. Several phrases in the first 
draft of objects are still preserved and continued in the aim and objects of the pre- 
sent Hindu Moha Bnbha. Every primary member of the Hindu Maha Sabha has 
to subscribe in writing to this arm and the objects. The present form is ns follows : — 

(To organise nod consolidate all sections of the Hindu society into one organic 
whole ; to protect and promote Hindu interests whenever and whereover necessary ; 
To remove untouchability and generally to ameliorate and improve the condition of 
the so-called depressed classes amongst the Hindus ; To revive and promote the 
glorious ideals of Hindu woman-hood ; to promote cow-protection ; To 
Improve the physique of the Hindus and promote martini spirit nroon|;st them by 
establishing militn^ schools and organising volunteer corps ; To reclaim all those 
who have left the Hindu-fold ; To found orphanages and rescue homes for orphans 
and homeless women ; Generally to take steps for promoting religious, educational, 
social, economic and political interests and rights of the Hindus, To promote good 
feelings between the Hindus and non-Hindu communities in Hindusthan, nnd_ to 
act in a friendly way with them with a view to evolve a united and self-governing 
Bharateeya Nation based on equality of civic rights and duties irrespective of caste 
and creed. 

Note : — The Mohasabha shall not side or identify or interfere with _ or oppose 
any particular sect or sects of the Hindu Community in respect of its religious pra- 
ctices amongst themselves in so far as they do nor infringe on the fundamental civic 
liberties of others. 

The First Hindu Conlerence 

The first Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference was held in 1909 at Lahore. Near- 
ly 800 delegates from different parts of the Province attended the two days sitting, 
2lBt and 22nd October 1909. Full report of this Conference was published in book 
form (200 pages) and copies are still preserved in Hindu Maha Sabha records. The 
late Lain Lajpat Rai who took a prominent part in the Hindu Maha Sabha move- 
ment afterwards attended the conference and made a ibng speech on the first 
resolntion on ''Desirnbility of feeling of Hindu Nationality and Hindu Unity,” 

_ In his speech late Lajpat Hoi quoted a very significant passage from his 
article on the Indian National Congress written ten years before that (i, e. in 1899) 
in the “Hindustan Review” of Allahabad. The following extract from this article 
written 42 years ago, will explain the motives behind the genesis of the Hindu 
Maha Bnbha : — 

'The number of subjects upon which there is any likelihood of reasonable 
friction eristing or coming into existence between members of different religious 
nationalities in India, ought to bo reduced to minimum, if there is any room for 
the same, in the agenda paper of the general assembly, such subjects being reserved 

... ^'‘^pccially contributed by Mr. G. V. Kotknr, Editor, Mahrutta, Hony. Bccrctaryi 
All India Hindu Mohasabha. 
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otmoTotR tTfifltment bv tbe incluBive orRftnisationB of these nnlionalities. This 
lui ffi Sa or semi-poWal Conpess or Conference beiog 

the BooneVit is done the better. Ab at .present Bituatcd the absence 
nf^enoh an orcaniBation places the Hindus at a distinct disadvantope, and takes 
from StheThances of a united action or a united, cspression of opinion 
upon inatteiB ^hich affect the unity prosperity and vrell-being 
interest of Hindus nil over India. In order to leave no doubt ns to the 
of this step, I will be more specific. In my opinion, it should bo the business of 
n Hindu Oongtess or Conference to support and take so far as possible such steps 
•which might conduct to their unity and strength ns a religious nationality, ns for 
instance, the language question, the question of character, the advisability of having 
common text-bo^s, the teaching of Sanskrit language and litorature all ovct India, 
the taking of steps which might lead to the protection of Hindu orphans nom tlio 
hands of proselytising agencies of other denominations, and if necessary, to recorti 
a protest against those confidential circnlnrs of Government, which aim at the 

favouring of other communities to the loss of Hindus”. . , , . , 

Lala Lajpat Eai also explained how the Hindus by tbcmsclvcs formed a 

Nation. He said i . 

“It may be that the Hindus by themselves, cannot form thomsclves into a 
nation in the modem sense of the term, but that is only a play on words. Modern 
nations are political units. A political unit ordinarily includes all the peoples who 
live under one common political system and form n (State. Tlie words ‘nation and 
‘state’ when thus considered are . practically interchangeable phrases. That is the 
sense in which the expression in used in connection with the body called the 
“Indian National Congress”. That is, no doubt, one. use of the word and the one 
which is commonly adopted in modem political literature. But that Js not the 
only sense in which it is or can be used. In fact, the German word ‘.Nation’ did 
not necessarily signify a political nation or a State. In that language it connoted 
what is generally conveyed by the English expression “people’’ implying a 
community in poBsessing a certoin civilisation and culture. Using it in that sense, 
there can be no doubt that Hindus are n “nation” in themBelvcs, beenuso they 
represent a type of civilisation nil their own”. 

■With i^ard to the attitude of the HJndu Mnha Babha towards other 
communities in India Lalaji said ; — 

“In the present stmggle between Indian communities, I will bo a Hindu first 
and an Indian afterwards, hut outside India, or even in India against noii-Indinns 
I am and shall ever be an Indian first and a Hindu afterwards. That is, in short, 
my position in the matter. 

“Holding that position, I bear no ill-will to my countrymen of other faiths. 

I ■wish them all ioy and prosperity. In their efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
their own community, and to secure a position of advantage for thmr co-relicionists 
1 do not find, fault with them. In the existing political conditions of India they 
are perfectly mstified in looking to the interests of their own community so long 
as by doing tbat they do not injure the Hindus by an unholy nlliance with non- 
Indians.” 

movement was comprehensive from the beginning. Lnlaji soid : — “The 
Hindu movement inaugurated by the orgonisers of mis conference docs not con- 
template ae exclusion of any one who is prepared to sail under the Hindu flog 
and take the credit or discredit which attaches thereto." 

All thes^tatements can be made by any leader of the Maha Babha in nnv 
inference. These statements mdicate the basis principles of the formation of the 
Maha Babhm In December at a meeting of leading Hindus held at Allahabad 
it was decided that an all India Hindu Maha Babha should be formed. ITie 
objects and rales were drMted and office-bearers were elected. The first Akhil 
Bbar^iya M^a Babha Conference was held in 1914 at Hardwnr. 

M ^ c Madan Mohon Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Eai led the Hindu 

M*n Sahhn Movement. The foessions of the Hindu Maha Babha were mostly 
held BiDM 1922 along with the Conpress Bessions. The Jubbulpnr Session in 1928 
under the presidentship of Bhri §. O. Kelkar marked the turning point The 
^slon voted against ®^P®^hon of Bind with an overwhelming mamnly against 
rae advice of the revered Pandit Modan Mohan Malavivn 

The Maha Babha leaders had till then participated in the ‘Indian’ politics 
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carried on by the Oongress. But it must be noted that even there they formed 
a group in favour of parliamentary and constitutional activities and against Non-co- 
operation policy and Gandhism in general. The first breaking away with the 
Oongress began with the disapproval by Maba Sabhn leaders and followers of the 
“appeasement” policy of the Oongress with regard to the political constitution of 
the country. Tne difiereiice became more prominent when the Oongress adopted 
the attitude of Neutrality towards the Communal Award, The same difference 
was visible when with regard to the policy in lemslatures, the Maha Sabhn felt 
the necessity of setting up candidates on the Maha oabha ticket as opposed to the 
Congress. After the actual experience of the working of the Oongress ministries 
in several provinces and especially in TJ. P., the breaking away from the Congress 
in the Parliamentary programme became complete. -‘-- 

With the relinquishment of the ministries by the Congress, its adoption of 
anti-militarisation policy and Satyagraha for the principle of non-violence, tlio 
political divergence between the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Congress has become 
almost complete. 

The creed of the Hindu Maha Babha is ‘Complete politieal Independence’ for 
Hindustan. But since the beginning of this war the Hindu Mahasabha is demand- 
ing Dominion Statue as a step towards the goal to be taken at the end of the war. 
Eesolution No. 2 passed by the Working Committee on 19th November 1939 at 
Bombay runs ns follows : — 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha refuses to 
look upon Dominion Status ns an ultimate goal ns H. E. The Viceroy has assured 
in the statement but instead insists upon it ns an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence and that a constitution based upon 
that status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest. Even now 
it is not too late to mend. A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible and willing co-operation on the part of India”. 

The first resolution on the war situation was passed by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha on 10th September 1939 at Bombay. It runs as 
follows 

The Working Committee does not believe in the claims of any Power among 
the belligerent nations engaged in the present War in Europe, some of which are 
themselves Imperialistic in character and outlook, to the effect that it has been 
actuated solely by moral and altruistic consideration apart from its own National 
self-interest. 

But in view of the declaration mode by His Moicsty’s Government that it has 
entered the War with a desire to safeguard the vital principles of Eight and Demo- 
cracy os against the rule of Force which claim docs not fit in well with Britain's 
Imperialistic Policy towards India— and in view of the fact that nowhere is there 
greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the Hindu 
Mahasabha declares as follows 

Responsible Govenunent at Centro 

(1) As the .task of defending India from any Military attack is of common 
concern to the British Government as well ns ourselves and as we are unfortunately 
not in a position to-day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample 
room for whole-hearted co-operation between India and England. In order to 
make such co-operation effective, the British Government should forthwith take the 
following steps : 

(a) To introduce full responsible Government at the Centre. 

jb) To redress the grievous wrongs done to the Hindus' by the Communal 
Decision, both at the Centro and in Provinces, particularly in Bengal and the 
Punjab where they have been reduced to the position of fixed statutory minority, 
eontrary to all principles of Democracy, 

(c) To inspire the people of India to feel instinctively that the Indian Army 
will be the Army of the praplo pf India and not of the British. 

(d) To. remove artificial distinction of the so-called enlisted and not-cnlistcd 
classes, that is, the martial and non-mnrtinl classes for complete Indianization of 
the Indian Army as early ns possible.” 

- These two resolutions have expressed the demands of the Hindu Maha Babha 
to bo satisfied after the war and during the war. These demands were also rc- 
pcatM in the main resolution of the Madura Bession in December 1940 and the 
rcB^olutions passed at Calcutta in Juno 1941 by the Working Committee of the Maha 
babha. 
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Tbe Hindtt Moha Sabha doea not look at the war efforts from n moral basis 
and does not on that basis take sides in the Europran War. Truth said Blr. B u - 
Rhi recently was the first casualty in this war. Well it is the first casualty in every 

vrarTnd on Tach side. The only thing ivilh jhich Sals 

is according to the Hindu Maha Sabha 'the defence of India._ Tlie JInha Sabha is 
for miliUirisation and its support for war efforts is based mainly on that consider- 
ation of self-interest The Maha Sabha does not believe that non-^olence would help 
India either in the National or in the internalioual sphere. In December, luW, at 
the Madura Session, the Blaba Sabha decided to launch a campaign of direct 
action to enforce its political demands. But even then it was made clwr that no 
direct action would affect the Militarisation programme. The_ political demands of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha are not yet fully satisfied. Still owing to the communal 
situation created by the Dacca. Ahmeonbad and Bombay riots the Blaha Sabha 
abandoned the idea of direct action on an nll-Indin scale. This decision was tskeu 
at a special meeting of the All India Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha at Oal- 
■ cutta in June, 1941. The resolution ns recommended by the Working Committee 
was adopted by the All-India Committee. It sets out the reasons that led the 
Mahasabha to take the decision. It makes clear that the deraniids of Hindu Maha 
Sabha were not fully satisfied, but the Maha Sabha thought it advisable to postpone 
indefinitely ‘direct action’ on an all-Hindustban scale owing to the communal situntion. 

If Satyagraha of tbe mildest type could not be undertaken in Sind and was 
snspended in Bombay owing to tbe riots, and if that is regarded ns justifiable the 
Hindu Maha Sabha decision would be equally so for similar reasons. 

As the political demands of the Mahasabha agree generally with the demands 
of the "Non-party Leaders Conference” or Sapru Conference, Hindu _ Mnbn Sabhn 
leadeas like Shri. Savarkar, Dr. B. S. Moonje and Dr. S. P. Mukberji took actiro 
part in the proceedings of the Conference both in Bombay and Poona and supported 
the demands of the Conference. 

It was from the point of view of militarisation that tho Mahasabha supported 
the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The resolution passed 
by the Working Committee in September, 1910 says 

‘‘In view of the opportunities that tbe present war offers for the general 
militarisation of the Hindus and for the organisalion of the defence of India on 
up-to-date and modern lines so tliat India may be converted into a self-contained 
defence unit, the Hindu Maha Sabha is prepared to work out the scheme of the 
extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the War Advisory Council but on 
terms of equity and justice.” 

The terms were stated in the rest of the resolution. It mainly opposes the 
Muslim League’s claim of 60 per cent representation. 

Tbe Maha Sabha Working Committee has repeatedly urged that the British 
Government should unequivocally declare that the Government did not approve of 
any scheme of division of India into two different Nations and States. The Mnhn- 
Babha opposition to Pakistan is more insistent and unequivocal than that of 
the Congress. 

.Cluing to tho experience of Congtess Ministries and especially of the H. P 
Ministry the idea of con^ting elections and captaring all elective bodies on the 

Sanghatanist ticket which had been urged by the 
MahMabha since 1^4 is gaming ground. Mahasabha candidates are contesting 

The Hindu Party 

It mu^ be not^ that the Hindu Maha Sabha leaders do not exnect thnt 
there would be a Mahasabha Party in the Legislatures Thev exupfi- “ 

would be a united Hindu Sanglatanist® Sob wouldXlude sfe 

for an honourable unity and a truly national”°lnd1^*° 
Stale and the great Ashramas, Sanghns and Jatiya Babhas that tntp tifii- 
Hmdutva, form a Hnited Hindu Party in the ^ 
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At Nagpnr Session In 1938 Shri Bavnrknr said : — 

“The only way to chastise the anti-Hindu and anti-National policy of the 
OonRTess, the nest and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the formation 
of a Hindu Nationalist Front. Let all our Badhus, Banatanists, Arya Bamaiists 
and Banatanist organisations make It a point never to vote for a Oongress candi- 
date hut for a Hindu Nationalist candidate.” 

At the Calcutta Session in 1939 Shri Bavarkar said : — 

“Above all, wo shall have to form ‘a Hindu Party’ including Banatanists, 
Arya Samajists and all such other _ Hindu bodies, sects and sections who have 
not as yet any formal connection with the Hindu Mnha Sabha as an organisation 
but are as devoted Hindu Sanghatanists ns the Hindu Babhaites themselves.” 

Fntare Constitution 

The attitude of the Hindu Moha Sabha with regard to the future constitution 
of India has been explained by Sri. Bavarkar in nis Presidential speech at the 
Calcutta Session of the All India Hindu Mnha Sabha in December 1939. It .was 
as follows : — 

"The Hindu Snnghntanist Party aims to base the future constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste, creed, race or religion — provided thw all avow and 
owe un esclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindusthani State. The fundamental 
rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc. will 
be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restrictions will be imposed on them in 
the interest of the public pence and order or National emergency will not bo based 
on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common National grounds. 

“But as practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to 
relieve our non-Hindu countrymen of even a ^host of suspision, we are prepared 
to emphasise that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their Religion, 
Culture, and Lanpiage will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that 
the equal rights of the majority also must not in any case be encroached upon 
or abrogated. Every minority may have separate schools to train up their children 
ill their own tongue, their own religions institutions or cultural and can receive 
Government help also for these, but always in proportion to the taxes they pay 
into the common exchequer. The same principle must of course hold good in case 
of the majority too.” 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of one man one vote, but is based on 
the communal basis then those minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have thorn, — but always in proportion to their 
population and provided tliat it docs not dopnve the majority also of an equal right 
in proportion to its population too.” 

Elndntva Is not a religion 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a religious organisation. Hindiitva or Hindn- 
ncsB which includes Arya, Sikh, Brohrao, Buddhist and Jain is not a religion but 
a nationality. Hindutva does not depend on particular spiritual belief or system of 
philosophy. Before the advent of the Muslims and Onristians all Hindu sccfllar 
institutions, traditions, customs wore ‘Hindu’ because they wore Hindusthani or 
Indian, If a Banataui Hindu becomes an Arya or h Brnmho, the Hindus do not 
feel the need of reconversion. A conversion from Hinduism to the Muslim or 
phristian faith is not dreaded because of the change of “religious creed” involved 
in it but because it roraoves_ the Hindutva which is a nationality, 

Hindu Nationalism is in ultimate analysis oniy another name for true Indian 
nationalism. 

“In a country like India where a religions unit tends inevitably to grow into 
a cultural and national unit the Suddhi movement ceases to bo merely a theological 
or dogmatic one but assumes the wider signifiennee of a political and national 
movement.” (Bavarkar in the introduction to “History of the Hindu Mnha Sabha” 
published by Hindu Maha Babha Head OfRce, New Delhi, 1938), 

In the secular and national sense of Hindutva all Ohristians and Mussalmans 
in this country should have been Hindu Ohristians and BOndu Mnssnlmnns. A 
number of ahristians have recently come forward to say that by religion they 
wore Ohristians but by culture and nationality they were Hindus, 

These religions came from outside India and brought with them non-Hindu 
(i. e. non-Indian) culture and enstoms. And proselytising in their case meant do- 
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S?mDda^Mah?» iB rcSSt”on “ HiSdu^nSSity 

and hence it is not a religions but a national organisation. 

Hindu Sabha Activities 

Owing to the fact that the distribution of seats in Legislatures o*er ^ 
bodies are^ made dependent on the comparative proportion of the populations of 
different communitiw, the correct enumeration at t^ census has assumed special 
imnnTiancB The vear 1941 being a census year the Hindu Mabneabba called upon 
all^induB to record themselves as Hindus. The Maha Sabha ^orlmra were BBkcd 
to co-operate with the census anthori^ties. In order to rouse all Hindus to the 
importance of the census the Mabasabha observed a census week. In Bengal the 
PrOTincial Hindu Mabasabha made tremendous efforts to ensure correct record 
of the Hindu population. The Mabasabha leaders have ^posed the tendency 
of census authorities to sepamto the Hill tribes from the Hindus. In Assam this 
device of disintegrating the numerical strength of Hindus has been done systemnU- 
cally. Even non-Hindu Sabhaites like 8hri A. V. Thnkkor have come forward to 
expose this manipulation by Assam census authorities, _ - n j 

The Mahasabha started special relief funds for helping sufferers in Bnkkn^r and 
Dacca riots. In Bombay the Hindu Mabasabha organised relief, guidance and help 
to Hindus at the time of the recent riot. 

The Militarisation Committee or Mandals in different provinces arc actively 
helping and encouraging young Hindus to join the various Defence Services which 
ate thrown open owing to the exigencies of the war situation. 


Besolntions — ^Working Committee — New Delhi — 18th & 10th January 1941 


The first meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahn 
Sabha after the Madura Session of December 1940 was held at New Delhi at the 
Hindu Maha Babba Bhavan on 18th and 19lh Jannoi^ 1941, Dr, Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee presided. The following resolutions of public importance were passed 

CoMMXJNAii Riot 

“The Hindu Mabasabha views with alarm the tendency disclosed in the recent 
Oomraunnl riots in various Provinces such as Bihar, United Provinces, Bengal and 
othem on the occasion of the Id Festival on the part of Muslims to perform Cow sacri- 
fice in Hindu localities in order to offend and hurt their religions feelings. The Work- 
ing CommittM of the All-Indin Hindu Mabasabha hereby points out to the Govern- 
ment that time has come when the authorities in charge of Law and Order should 
suppress these provocative and raischicvonB activities of tho Muslims with strong 
hand.” 

“That the General Secretary _ be authorised to issue a circular letter to all 
Provincial Hindu Sabhas to submit specific and definite instructions regarding the 
sacrifice of Oowa in purely Hindu localities and detailed information regarding 
riots or disturbances arising ont of it.” 


Ghazubap Riot 

"^is meeting of the Working Oommitteo of the All India Hindu Mabasabha 
aepTCCfttes the attitude adopted by the Provincial Government tovrards 
tne Hindus about the riot nt Ghaziabad on 10th October, 1940, and particularly 
Mndemns tlm calloim way in which the Police fired on an unarmed peaceful 
Hmdu Hashehra Procession without any warning and further protests against the 
inaction of the Government in not ordering a judicial enquiry into this traair and 
r ° BubsMnent unpr^edented orders passed prohibiting all processions 
without licence and forfeiting licences for arms of respectable peace-loving Hindus. 


0EN8O9 Week 

• Committee calls upon all Hindu Sabhas to observe the let Week 

for the^^e^ The following programme is recommended 

Arco?RiM?» AH Hindu Communities including 

S''*®'. Brahmans, Budhists, Depressed Classes, and Tribes and impress 

jboul'H, » lie iMtactiue H™an. 

SQ 
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(3) To see that SantnlB, Bhils, Qonds and other tribes' who hare so long been 
returned as nniraists record themselves as Hindus and for that purpose to broadcast 
hand-bills, posters, pamphlets in their lown language. 

(4) To organise students and other youngmen in every union of every district 
for rendering honorary services during the Census fort-night with instructions that 
they should accompany official enumerators for ensuring accurate enumeration.” 


Rosolntlons— Working Committee — ^Dadar — 9th to 11th March 1941 
Hindu Militarisation Manuals 

The second meeting of the 'Working Committee was held on 9th. to 11th. March 
at Dadar, Bombay. Dr. Shyamapraaad Mookherji presided on the first day, and Shn 
Savarkar presided on the next day. The following resolution about Hindu mili- 
tarisation was passed ; — 

“"With a view to give effect to the resolution passed at the session of the 
Hindu Mahasnbha at Madura on ‘‘Immediate Programme”, all provincial and 
district Hindu Sabhas are called upon to form "Hindu Sainikikaran Mandals” 
(Hindu Militarisation Mandals) 

(a) To encourage Hindns to join the army, navy and air forces ns well ns the 
ammunition factories, the aeroplane factories, ship-building yards and such other 
factories, schools nud institutions in connection with war craft, 

(b) To hold public meetings, distribute literatnre and carry on propaganda 
in all ways and with all means to instil military-mindedneas in the Hindu public 
in general. 

(o) To collect, publish and supply information r^nrding the rules, regulations 
and facilities in connection with the recruiting of military, aerial and naval forces 
and to try to remove whatever difficulties are found to stand in the way of those 
Hindus who are ready to get themselves enlisted in these forces. 

(d) To establish contact with all military and other departmental authorities 
to get information and to get removed any grievances of Hindu forces. 

(e) To set on for a country-wide agitation to get the Arms Act so mended ns 
to bring it on a par with what exists in England to-day. 

(f) To bring all possible piessure on the Senates and other educational insti- 
tutions in geneml and the Government in particular to make military training 
compulsory in high schools and colleges with a view to bring it up in near future 
to the standard of efficiency obtaining in the case of students in the powerful free 
countries in the world. 

In order to co-ordinate and control and guide the activities of oil these 
provincial and their subordinate district Hindu Militarisation Maldals an All-India 
Hindu Militarisation Mandal should be constituted under the aegis of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. (Tentatively) The Hindu Militarisation Mandal mionld be formed 
with Bit. G. V. Ketkar as Ohairman and Sir J. P. Srivastavo, I^hashay Eatanchand, 

• Raja Narayanlal PUti, Sjt. Modusudan Majumdar, Bjt. 8, N. Banerji, Dewan 
Bahadur Ramaswomi Shastri, Sjt. Eambbau Eajwade, Dr. N. D, Savarkar, Rno 
Bahadur S. K. Bole, Kunwor Chandkaranji Bharda, Dr. Moonje, Bjt. Kalikar, Bjt. 
Anond Priyaji and Dr, Kaney as members, with powers to co-opt. 

Resolutions— Working Committee— Nagpur — 12th & IBth April 1941 
The Dacca Eiots 

The 3rd meeting of the Committee was held on the 12th and 18th April 1941 at 
Nagpur. Shri Savarkar presided. _ The following resolutions wore passea. : — 

‘ (A) In view of the serious situation in Dacca and villages round about Dacca, 
the wholesale looting and arson, and burning of villages by Muslim goondas 
encouraged by the incapacity of the Bengal Government to protect Hindu life and 
property and in view of the fact that tbonsands of Hindns in villages are rendered 
penniless and homeless and are seeking refuge in Tripura State, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Moliasabha calls upon Che Government to suspend the consti- 
tution in Bengal and place the ndminislration directly in the hands of the Governor, 

“(B) The Working Committee expresses its sense of gratitndo and appreciation 
of the help which the Maharaja of Tripura is rendering to the unfortunate Hindu 
refugees from Dacca and villages near about by allowing the refugees entry and 
shelter in the State." . 
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•14-16 aTOE '41 3 MEEn^Q OE THE WOEHING COMMITTEE 

ResolntlonB— "Working Committee— Calcutta — & 15th Juno 1941 
VicJEKOY— S avabkak Cokrespondesce 


The 4th. meeting of the Committee was held at the Ashntosh College Hall, 
Calcutta on the 14th and 16th June 1941. The following resolutions were passed 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha has givM its most cnKfnl 
consideration to the correspondence that has passed between its President veer 
Bararkar and the Viceroy in pursuance of the Madura Resolution, and has also 
examined the pronouncements made from time to_ time by the Secretary of State 
for India in connection with the political situation in India. 

The Committee observes the following points enumerated in the Viceroy s reply 
to the demands put forth by the Hindu Manaeabha, namely, _ 

(a) “That the proclaimed and accepted goal of the British Parliament is to 
lead India to an actual and equal co-partnership with Great Britain and other self- 
governing Dominions immediately after the war and that as early as may be.” _ 

(b) “ITie Governors who are responsible for the protection of minorities in 
their provinces, were determined that there weuld be victimisation and that where 
any community commits acts of aggrestion against another, the full power of tho 
Government would be used to maintain public order.” 

The Committee further notes that tho Viceroy turned down some of the 
fantastic communal demands put forward by the Moslem League with regard to 
the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Committee also notes that the Secretai^ of State for India had under the 
presure of public opinion, created by the Hindu Mahasabha criticised adversely the 
so-called Pakistan proposal and advocated tho cause of the unity and integrity of 
India as a State and a Nation which evoked indignant protests from the advocates 
of Pakistan scheme and that only recently Sir Lancelot Graham, the Governor of 
Sind, made a public statement to the effect "that the impression in political circles 
that the Pakistan scheme was favoured by the British Government was incorrect." 

The Committee also notes that the Government of India has taken action 
against the Khaksar movement which the Working Coronnltee of the Hindu Mnha- 
sabha urged in 1940. 

Viceroy’s Evasive Refeies 


The All-India Committee is still of opinion that the replies received from tho 
Viceroy and tho Secretary of State regarding the demands of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are evasive, unsatisfactory and disappointing. The latest ulterances of the Secretary 
of State with regard to the Pakistan scheme practically indicate a reversal of the 
policy as embodied in his “India First” speech and in no way dispel the piBl 
aimrehensioD of the Hindus of India about future British intention regarding such 
scheme. In other respects also, the Secretary of Slate’s speech is reactionary and 
miKhievouB. While on the one hand, it is a direct encouragement to reactionary 
Mli-naUonal Moslems to persist in their attitude of obstruction for holding up the 
future political progress of India ; on the other hand, it indicates a refusal on the 
part of the British Government to part with political power and hand it over to 
the Indjons. The decision of the Secretary of State in turning down even the 
immediate _ demand to Indinnise the Viceroy’s Executive Council on flimsy pretexts 
iB anomer instance of the anxiety of the British Government to utilise the reaction- 
ary Moslem view-point against the best interests of India nnd also makes it 
uemonstrably clear ttat even in this crisis the British Government is not willing 
to part with autocratic powers unless compelled to do so. 

Hinddb Grievances in Meslim Provinces 

further notes that in spite of the Viceroy’s declaration of the 
msponBlDihty of Gomnors for the protection of the interests of minority communities, 
nindu interests m Bind, North-Western Frontier i^ovinces, the Punjab and Bengal 
Muimue to be systematically assailed and in Eastern Bengal in particular the 
ainda Oommumty did not get any adequate protection during the recent nnti-Hindu 
nsing of the Moslems. 


a All-^dia Committee haying fully reviewed the present situation in India, 
consideration the developments since December, 1940, both 


naiionai and. internMipnal nnd particularly in view of the wide-spread and organised 
n the Hindus, which it is the parnmount duty of the Hindus to resist 

onrl Alan tn £ a. .at. _ J .<t. TYT r .. . •_vv « • 


aggression on the Hindus, _ which it is the parnmount 

j’ u the ie rnpidly approaching our 

motherland on both the frontiers, resolved ; — “ 
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(I) that the question of launching the campaign of direct action on an All- 
India issue and scale he postponed for the present. 

(II) That such postponement will not in any manner^ debar any action that 
may be required to be taken on important local or provincial issues affecting the 
civic, religious, cultural or political rights of Hindus, it being understood that such 
action, if proposed to be taken by any Provincial Hindu Sabha, ‘tvill require 
the previous approval of the All-India Working Committee which will extend to 
any such movement, if approved, the active support and sympathy of Hindus from 
ail ports of India. 

Sangbatan On National Scale 

The campaign of the Pakistan riots already set on foot by the Muslirns, 
makes it imperative that Hindu Sangbatanists throughout India should organise 
themselves on a national scale, and should be prepared in every locality to defend 
their hearths, homes, temples, Hindu rights and above all, Hindu honour, consoli- 
dating all available forces to resist the dangers facing Hindusthan. 

That in order to intensify a spirit of resistance against all oppression and 
aggression, a comprehensive, constructive programme be immediately taken in hand, 
stress being laid on the following aspects ; — 

(A) Creation of Hindu solidarity and consolidation of all classes of Hindus 
by adopting a social proCTamme which will remove all artificial barriers, and will 
rouse spontaneous pan-Hindu consciousnesB among them. 

(B) Effective organisation of Volunteer-Dais to be recurited from all classes of 
Hindus for defence of Hindu rights against all nggression. 

(C) Vigorous campaign for enrolment of at least one crore of Hindu Sabha 
members to be completed before the next All-India Session.. 

Cyclone Havoc 

The All-India Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy for the cyclone 
stricken areas in different parts of Bengal, Assam, Malabar and other places, and 
calls sections of Hindus to render all possible help in relief operations. _ It also 
urges upon Government to take adequate steps so that no discrimination is made 
in conducting relief operations out of government funds particularly in areas where 
Hindus are in a minority. 

Helence of India Bales 

That the All-India Committee expresses its strong disapproval of the appli- 
cation of the Defence of India _Rnles ny the Government to suppress legitimate 
expression of political opinion and activities, thereby strengthening the grip of 
bureaucratic control in India by taking advantage of the war situation and in 
particular against the Hindu Sangbatanists and the Hindu Sabha workers. 

Bengal Census Bangle 

The All-India Committee condemns the action of tlie Government of Bengal 
in interfering with the Census operations in Bengal and in particular the scurrilous 
campaign of villification carried on by the Chief Minister of Bengal ncainst the 
Hindu community and calls upon the Government of India imraeoiately to 
intervene and to prevent any manipnlntion of Census figures in Bengal so as to 
inspire confidence in the Hindus of Bengal with regard to Census operations in 
Bengol. 

Communal Harmony 

The All-Indin Hindu Mahasobha is of opinion that communal amity cannot 
be established in this country by pandering to anti-national communal demands 
of minorities, but by recognising equality of civic rights for all communities with- 
out distipotion and by giving equal protection to the language, culture, religion of 
oommunitieB,_ adherence to the principle of “one man, one vole" and the integrity 
and indivisibility of Hindusthan as a Nation and ns a State. 



The PoBjah, Sind & Frontier Hindu Conference 

PresldenUal AddreBB— Latore— I bI Marcli 1941 
The Pnniab Bind oHd Nortli-Wcst Frontier Hindu Conference rrnshjld at 
LahorTonTe let March 1941. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working-President 

'S' q! Bi.d .Bd ^ntior 

■mTBAo xcoTfi narrated bv sneakers from these provinces at the Conference.^ Pai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Klanna, Leader of the Hindn-Bi^ , 

Frontier Assembly, said that the situation m respect of the life^d proper^ of 
Hindus in the Frontier Province vras ’worse than the pht^t of Hin^s in Sind. 
Ho visualised that the Pakistan Scheme 'would not mntori^ise but Tn&nnistan 
was sure to succeed in the Frontier. The sp^^ker^ wnrn^ the Hindus of the tc^ 
of India that, if communal fanaticism, prevailing in the Frontier, yfns not checked 
in time, it uould spread to the Puniab and other ncighbourmE previnces. liefernng 
to the rise in kidnappings, murders and dneoitics during the Inst two years, Bai 
Bahadur Kbanna said that ninety .nine per cent of the victims were Buidus. It 
was wrong, he added, to presume that the economic condition of toe people of too 
Frontier was toe cause of toe crimes. He appealed to the Conference to find a 

solution of this question. r.. , , tt- > cr ut. 

Mr. Bhojra] Bajwani, General Secretary of toe Sind ProvinciaJ Hindu Snbha, 
referred to what he described as toe havoc caused by communal fanatics in Bind. 
He warned that if HJndns of other provinces did not come to their rescue they 
would not hesitiite to migrate to the neighbouring provinces ns suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi, 

Bhai Pormanand criticised the Congress Satyagrnhn and Bun;«tcd that 
Congressmen instead of courting arrest would spend a tew months in doing propa- 
ganda for Hindu Sanghnthan. 

“ilr. Jinnah’s Pakistan Scheme will remmn embodied only in pamphlets and 
reports and, so long as twentyeight ctores of Hindus remain alive, it uill not 
operate in any ptut of Hindn^an^ declared Dr. Shyama Prasad Ifttkherjee, 
presiding over toe Conference. Dr. Bluklierice detailed toe grievances of 
the Hindus in the Muslim majority provinces, and deplored the apathy of toe 
Hindus, who, he said, had refused to face the realities of the situation. The policy 
of the British Government to-day, he continued, was to deny toe Hindus, who 
constituted two-thirds of India’s population, their just political rights and 
to adopt a pro-Mnslim attitude calculated to strengtoen communal tension and 
bitterness throughout the country. The Hindus had, during the last half of a century, 
made every honest effort to create a common platform to achieve toe political 
aspirations of India as a whole. 

The policy of apprasement by Indian politicians, with toe best of intentions 
had failed. Dr. Mnknerjee went on, and they were confronted to-day with a gigantic 
Anglo-Muslim conspiracy' to crush the liberties of the Hindus and to retard toe 
political fr^om of their motherland. Dr. Mukherjee felt convinced that if in toe 
«ght provmces where the Hindus were in a majority, there had been stronir 
Hmdu Maha Sahha Governments in office, not only would the rights and libertiM 
of toe Hmdus m those provinces have been protected, but toe cause of the nrovinces 
Wre Bengal, Smd and toe Punjab would have been quickly and effectivclv served 
E^lainmgtoe ideals of toe All-India Hindu Maha Babha, Dr. Mu^See said ■ 
Ours IS not a communal organisation in toe sense that we are anxious to realise 
the aims W our community as such by depriving other communities of their leiriti- 
mate rights or by lowenng the flag of India herself. All that we say is toartoe 
systematic and persistent sacrifice of toe rights of the Hindu has created an intoW- 

erStKi toe ZL^ot toe Htd^s!^'' constitutional edifice to be 

ud 1 .M^a Babha lays down” continued Dr. Mnkeriee, "that one of 

its essratial ob^ts is to establish good relationship with all other communities and 
harmonious co-operation for achieving toe com^n f 

India. ^ are fully prepared to ofier eQual riclitB of ^ 

professing diverse rdigions nut residing in I^a sAiect to onlv 
Mmelj, tta, they feenlifi. temMlfs, “Smata ShLS-.“;s^*a 
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sorrows, will claim no separate entity of their o^vn, and wUl be sons and daughters 
of Hindustan first and anything else only next.” 

Dr. Mukerjee then made an appeal to the “great Sikhs of the Punjab who have 
shared the same vicissitudes of fortune for centuries ns the Hindus, and who are 
labouring under similar communal and political disadvantages to-day,” to join the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and to revitalise it, not only in the Punjab but everywhere in 
Inia so that “we may boldly undo the wrongs and uproot the deliberate acts of 
injustice and reinstal Reason and Freedom.” 

“A cry had been raised by a section of Muslims — and Dr. Mukenee was glad 
to find that the Premier of the Punjab was not one of them — that the Indian pro- 
blem could not be solved unless tuey accepted Mr. Jinnoh’s Pakistan scheme. He 
urged the Sikhs to collaborate with the Hindu Moha Sabha to frustrate "this im- 
holy attempt for the vivisection of our Motherland.” 

Alluding to the political situation. Dr. Mukerjee observed that a policy of 
wholesale non-co-operation had landed them in disaster, and said that political 
power was of vital importance for a people in bondage. He advised the audience to 
“fight relentlessly for more power and go on fighting till you reach the journey’s 
end”. 

So long ns the Communal Award remained, Dr. Mukerjee continued, and the 
Hindu-Muslim problem was not solved, the Congress should allow the disputes to 
be settled as between the Muslims on the one hand and a strong and virile Hindu or- 
ganisation such as the Hindu Maha Sabha on the other. Circumstances had reached 
such a stage to-day that, oven if any settlement was reached — and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha was not against a settlement consistent with the Indian National demand — it 
could be reached among spokesmen of the two respective parties speaking and 
acting as such. 

Alluding to the war situation, Dr. Mukenee said that the war was developing rapi- 
dly. The British Govorument’s answer to India’s demands had been imsatisfactor^ 
and utterly inconsistent with its declared war aims. The Hindu Jlaba Sabha had 
advocat<^ that the Hindus should join tlie army and bo represented adequately and 
effectively in the task of India’s freedom. Whatever their quarrels with British 
policy might ba he added, it would be nothing short of committing suicide if they 
allowed the Indian army to be manned by a vast majority of non^indus; 

Concludingj Dr. Mnkherjee referred to the present attitude of the Congress and 
said that its policy must undergo a radical change if it was to keep pace with the 
trend of Trniian politics to-day. 


The U. P. Hindu Conference 

RcBolutlouB— Allahohna— 160i April 1941 
PBEVENTION of COW-SLAUaHTER 

The session of the H. P. Hindu Conference was held in the Purushottamdas 
Park, Allahabad on the 16th April 1041. Among the resolutions adopted by the 
conference were : 

“This Hindu Conference abhors with indignation the prevalence of cow slaugh- 
to in India and requeste the U. P. Government to adopt immediate measures for 
its prevention ns it is against the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus and is 
detriment to the economic progress of the country. • (Put from the chair). 

“This conference demands from the H. P. Government that no non-Hindu bo 
allowed to keep any shop or stall or hawk about and preach or make any religious 
proptmanda during the Hindu Melas in the province. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Chandrika Prasad Singh of Ballin and secon- 
ded by Mr. Earn Afohan Lai Agarwala of Morndabad. 

FunmE (^srsTiTTJTiON akd Hindu MAHASAnnA 

“This open session of the H. P. Hindu Conference declares in clear and era- 
watic terms that the Hindu Mnliosabha is tiio only representative body of the 
Hindus and the Indian National Congress has no right to represent the Hindus and 
as such any settlement or compromise arrived at between the Briti^ povemment 
and the Congress and the Muslim League regarding the future constitution of India 
th nf d ° binding upon the Hindus unless it has full and equivalent approval of 
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‘A CODY of this resolution he sent to the Becxctary of State for India, the Gover- 
uor-QmCTtd in Council and the Governor of the Unit^. Province . 

Afafics/itoar Dayal Seth of Kotra moving this rcso ution said that such a 
resoMon was very necessary. The Congress which called itself a national org^i- 
Sn reDtesenting the Indian Nation did not, ns every-body knew, inclucbng 
Sv^rn^t, reprint the Muslims hut it could safdy claim to be the reprcsentahvc 
of the Hindus ns at the last dections it had captured almost 90 per cent, of the 
Hindu seats. The Congress could itself not claim to be representative of the Muslime 
as it now dared not set up candidates for Muslim seats. /DiM was demonstratea by 
the fact that at the bye-election Nawahzada liaqat All Khan was allowed to ho 

returned unopposed. . , . , ^ 

Oontinuiiig the Raja of Kotra said that whatever might have been the position 
at the lost general elections the Hindu public had now realized that it was very un- 
safe for them to trust the Congress to safeguard their culture, religion and rights. 
He asserted that the sportive offer of Mr, Baingopalacharinr that he would treat it 
a national government if all Muslinis were appointed at the Centre, the declaration 
of Mahatma Gandhi that he would treat the nile by Nizam ns cent per cent. Swam), and 
the pamphlet issued by the CongresB Ministry in the United Provinces, taking pri- 
de in what they did to suppress the Hindus’ rights and interests in order to unduly 
favour the Mneliras, had opened the eyes of the Hindus and the country must make 
it clear that no settlement arrived at by any body other than the Hindu Mnhnsabhn 
would be binding on the Hindus, The speaker observed that if the Congress wns 
really a national organization it was none of its business to negotiate the terms for 
Hindu-Muslim unity with Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim League. That work wns of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. And, he added, even Mahatma Gandhi agreed with that view 
for he told the speaker when he saw Mahatma Gandhi, a couple of months ngo, 
that he (Mahatma Gandhi) did not go to Mr. Jinnah to negotiate on behalf of the 
Hindus but he wanted to bring about an understanding between the Congress ns an 
organization and the Muslim League ns an organization. The speaker added that 
everybody knew that if such an understanding was arrived at it would bo at the 
cost of the Hindus’ rights and interests. 

They could not forget, he said, that Mahatma Gandhi had given a blank che- 
q^ne for the Muslim at the Round Table Conference and they could not nlso forget 
that the present demand for Pakistan was the direct result of laying too much em- 
phasis on Hindu-Muslim unity, without which according to the Crngress, Swnrnj 
was irapossible. The Muslim wanted a price for giving support to the Hindus’ de- 
mand for self-government and they had now gone, therefore, to the extent of deman- 
ding a division of India. The Hindu Mahasabha, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth re- 
marked, could never allow such an obnoxious scheme to be brought into operation. 

He also referred to the atrocities committed on the Hindus in the Gomkpur 
district, 

resolution was seconded by Mr. Jainti Prasad, nn advocate of Meerut and 

passed. 

Madras QovERNiiEii'C Condeitned 

“This conference condemns In strong terms the action of the Madras Govern- 
ment prohibiting members of the Aryn Bamaj and Hindu Mahasabha from addre- 
ssmg public matings or taking out procession during tlie anniversary of the Mus- 

gri) " 

Qorakhpxjr Incidents 

Mohan Lai Agarwala, which was seconded bv Mr 
Kamakhyadat Ram, &e conference passed a resolution with reference to GorKu; 
^stnet incidents, condemning the ‘pro-Muslim policy’ of the British Government 
demanding an impartial enquiry in connection with the Barhai firing and aS 
the Government to adopt a fair and impartial policy. ^ ana asEing 

Edtore Constitdtioh 

. ’This conference condemns the obstructive Doliev adnnfpd Hit iDo a 

impede the atamment of independence for India^n/ure^ imnn ^ 

to make an immediate declaration that in the framintr Government 

for India no Muslim demand, which in the oninion Tf f 

fntUo, will be given effect to.’ (Moved by Safla Charan & fnvolous and 
by Mr. Fithtt Hriday,) v u cu oy aatya Lharan Varma nnd seconded 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU LEAGUE [ new Delhi— 
Dacca Botfererb 

"Thifl Hindu conference fully ByronnlhiBefl with the Bufferings of the Hindus 
of Dftccn who have been made victims ot the savage and brutal attacks of the Mns- 
lims and condemns the pro-Muslim policy of the Bengal Government which has 
ever since its formation been incessantly and intentionally inflaming and inciting 
communal feelings amongst the Muslims and demands from the Government of 
India the immediate suspension of the constitution in Bengal/ 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Swya of Aligarh delivered a vigorous speech while moving 
the resolution and he gave a picture of the plight of Hindus in Dacca, 

Mr. Salya Charan Verma seconded the resolution. 

Another resolution was passed enjoinjng upon the Hindu youths to join_ the 
Hindu militia in large numbers with a view to defend and safeguard the Hindu 
interests and a committee was appointed to take steps in that direction. 

Need for United Front 

Mr. Satya Charan Verma moved and Pandit Moolchand Malaviya seconded 
the following resolution : — 

“This Hindu conference recognizes the Hindu Llahasabha ns the only repre- 
sentative body of the Hindus and requests the All-India Hindu League, Hindu 
Bangnthan Committee and other bodies which have created separate platforms to 
abolish their separate existence and merge in the Hindu Mahasabho, in order to 

S ut an united front at this critical jnneture. A committee of Mnhant Digvijai 
Intb, Pandit Moolchand Malaviya, Mr. Sabkar Bahadur Jorari, Eaja _ Maheshwar 
Dayal Beth and Jlr. Knmkhyadat Earn, be formed to bring about unision amongst 
these bodies and to set at rest the controversies among the provincial organizations’. 

Sadhhs and Hindd Sangathan 

“This conference requestes the Sadhus, Mathdhnris, Gurus and Aoharyns, who 
are the spiritual lenders of the Hindus, to join the Hindu Sangathan movement 
and thereby strengthen the Hindu cause with a view to save the imminent destruc- 
tion of the Hindu culture and religion’, (Moved by Pnndlt Narmadeahwar 
Upadhyaya and seconded by Mr. K. O, Nigam.) 

Lohahd Incident 

The conference also adopted a resolution condemning the attaefc on the Arya 
Samaj procession made in the Loharu state last month. 

The All India Hindu League 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 15th Febmary 1941 

The working committee of the All-Indin Hindu League began its two-day 
session at New_ Delhi on the 15th Feb. 1941 under the presidentship of Mr. if. o. 
Aney, the president of the League. After confirmation of the proceedings of the last 
meeting the provincial branches of Bengal, Kashmir and U. P. formed recenty wore 
affiliated to the All-India Hindu League. It was resolved that provincial Hindu 
Leajnie conferences bo hold in every province under the auspices of the provincial 
Hindu Leagues at places suitable to the convener and Kunwar Guru Narain, general 
secretary of the League, was authorized to take s^s. 

The letter from the general secretary of the Hindu League, Srinagar (Kashmir), 
was read and it was resolved that every help be rendered to the Srinagar Hindu 
I^guo ns requested by the general secretary in his letter requesting tho_ president 
of the All-India Hindu League for successfully counter-acting the activities of the 
Srinagar Ohristjan missionaries. It was further resolved that steps bo taken to 
invite the attention of his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir with regard to certain 
grievances relating to the administration of the rules governing educational grants. 
^0 question of census operation was also discussed by the committee. Mr. 
AnCT informed the committee in detail of the talk ho and Bbai Parmanand had 
with the Home Member, Sir Eeginald Maxwell, 'The sesaion then adjourned. 

2nd Day — Resolctlons — Now Delhi — ^16th Fobmary 1941 . 

, , That the Government should take on initiative by inviting leading public ■ men 
who are willing to cooperate with them in their war efforts to nsaumo the res- 
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fnr the administration o£ the cental GoTcnment’. was nrgcd in a resolution 
pased by^he working committee of the Lengne which conclud^ its two-day meeting 

on the next day, the 16th Fehmary, Mr. if. S. Aney prMidin^ tnrma 

The commitee urges upon the Govommefc to proceed forthwith with the 
tio^f an expanded douncd consisting purely of non-official 

tant elements in the national life .of the country and place at least one of them in 
charge of the Defence department. 

Text of RESOLimox 

The following is the text of the Tesolntioni— . 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu Lwgue news the recent deve- 
lopmenta in the International situation in Europe, Africa and America with 6^® “ 
concern as in its opinion it is fraught with potentialities of great danger ana luU 
menace to the moral and material progress of humanity for a long time to corat 

The defeat inflicted by the bravo people of Greece on the Italian armies and the 
successes achieved at Siddl Barani and other placM in Africa have to some extent 
removed the danger of imminent invasion of India by the enemy and also kindlta 
the hope that the British nation Tvill be able to defeat tbe totnhtanan forces ond 
Tvin the war in the end. ^Ihe committee expreBses its admiration at the heroic 
nner in which the people of England have been fighting the enemies ond Btnnaini:^ 
the trials and hardships and sufferings which indiscriminate bombing raids inevita- 
bly cause. . . , , j , .r j. 

The League desires to note with pride the part played by the Indian nray m 
defeating the Italians in Libya, Abyssinia and other parts of Africa and offers its 
beartv congratulations on the heroism shown on Iho battlefields. 

The League, however, feels certain that the United Kingdom notwithstanding 
her grim resolve to fight the war to the finish at all costs, cimnot solely rely on her 
own resource in men, money and munitions to achieve tins end, and it stands in 
dire need of active cooperation and assistance in every form in_ her gigantic efforts 
for the successful prosecution from friendly countries like India and America. 

The league is of definite opinion that the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India will he guilty of culx>!ihle negligence if thcv_ fail to do everything in 
their power to awaken the national spint of the Indian people and enlist their 
active sympathies and secure their enthusiastic co-operation in the war efforts. India 
has unlimited resources in men and materials required for war purposes and they 
wffl he readily avafiahle to the British notion for the prosecution of the present 
WOT, provided the Indian people arc approached in a right spirit and persuaded to 
share and shoulder with the people of the United Kingdom the responsibility of fighting 
the totalitarian forces, not merriy for the establishment of democracy in Foland and 
other European countries, but for the establishment at the end of the war of a res- 
ponsible government in India invested with the same powers and privileges ns the 
self-governing colonics of Canada, South Africa or the Australian commonwealth 
enjoy. 

The League is definitely of opinion that the British Government in order to 
prepare the country for the establishment of the Dominion Status tspe immediately 
at the end. of the war, must necessarily carry out without delay the processes of the 
Indianmation of the central Government, industrialisation of the country and the 
militarisation of the population to the utmost possible limits during the period of thn 
war itself. o t- 

The League urges upon the Government to take an initiative by inviting leadine 
public men who are wilhng to cooperate with them in thrir war efforts to assnme 
the responsibility for the admmistration of the central Government and proceed forth- 
wim with the formation of on expanded council consisting purely of non-official 
Indians representing importot elements in the national life of the country a^ 
place at least one of them m charge of the Defence department ^ 

d.o p orthTSe'Ltiff S 

SoTiS 'O®™- 

people tnth the confidence that the work of in. 
dnstanhsation and the mihtansatioa of the people which are the twr, S 

conditions for the efficiency and adequacy 0 ? toe drfen^ of 
yigoiMsly and vigilantly pursued and rompleted within a reaSnable ^ 

The creation of a completely Indianized central Rovem-monf .t. . , 

of li^^war, of the Government’s resolve to mtdntain toe politic^\S§^ff 
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onc undivided nation and to establish the full responsible government of the Doini- 
nion typo at the end of the war besides serving as a solvent of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem and the political deadlock, will give the impetus ne^ed to the people to 

make supreme national effort for the defeat of the authoritarian powers and the 

success of democracy in the civilized world. 

Other Resolutions Passed 

The committee passed eight other resolutions, one of which ojiined that 'Congress 
Batyagrahis who court impnsonment should be classed as political prisoners and 
given all the amenities that are due to political prisoners and must not bo grouped 
along with the ordinary prisoners. The resolution also deplored the repeal in the 
Central Provinces of the Act passed by the Congress Ministry regarding political 
prisoners, and called for its revival. The formation of a national army in India 

forms the subject of another resolution which colls upon the Government of India 

'to abandon the policy of segregation of British from Indian units, the political 
prejudice confining army recruitment to particular classes, and the communal 
practice of giving preponderance to one jmrticnlnr community or province in the 
army. 

Another resolution criticized the census operations with particular reference 
to the entry of the name of the religion of aboriginal tribes in Bihar and of the 
castes of Hinduism in the Punjab and Bengal. The committee maintained that 
‘the conduct of the enumerators is contrary to the instructions which the central 
census office had promised to issue and which they are given to understand have 
actually been issued also'. 

Tne committee supported the candidature of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for one of 
the two seats in the central Legislative Assembly recently declared vacant. 

Pakistan 

A resolution relating to Pakistan demanded the British Government ‘to make 
an unequivocal declaration that they will summarily reject any scheme that aims 
at or is calcidated to impair the solidari^, integrity and unity of the Indian 
nation’, and declared that ‘the Hindus cannot feel any genuine enthusiasm in co- 
operating with the Government in their war efforts so long as the Communal 
Award is allowed to corrode and destroy the spirit of nationalism in the country 
and the sword of Pakistan is hanging over their heads’. 

The committee urged upon H. E. H. the Nizam the necessity of introducing 
the reforms in his state ‘at the earliest date possible’. 

Tet another resolution urged upon Hindu women to ‘take real interest and 

S a fuller part in the Hindu national life by joining the Hindu movement in 
_ jr numbers. 

Resolallons— Working Committee— New Delhi— 29th & 80th March 1941 
Platform foe All Parties 

With the object of creating a common platform for all political parties on 
matters of common concern, the Working Committee of the AU-Indin Hindu 
League, which concluded its two-day session at New Delhi on the 80ih March 1941, 
passed _n resolution appointing a Committee of nine members, with Mr. M. B. Anoy 
as Chnirrnan, to examine the question from all xjoints of view and submit for 
consideration of the Working Committee of the League at its next meeting concrete 
proposals indicating changes that may be required to be made in its name, creed 
and constitution. The resolution reads: 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League carefully considered 
the suggestion made by the _ President of the Hindu League that it is UMcswry to 
widen the sphere of its activities on the one hand and to avoid all possibilities of 
conflict with the work and programm-* of the Hindu Jlaha Snbha on the 
other. The Committee is of opinion that, so long as the League is confined to 
Hindus only, its activities are, likely to run partdlca to some extent to those of the 
Hindu Maha Sabhn. 

‘The League has, during the brief period of its existence, done much useful 
work in giving the right lead to the people in regard to their duty towards the 
last Census operations and also to fight the demand for Pakistan made by a_ certain 
section of the JIuslim population of India. It has established itself as an integral 
part in the future life of India. Many active and energetic workers in different 
par^. of India have been fired with the desire to servo the country under the flag 
of this League, The Committee fed Intimately proud of this achievement. 
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“One o£ the obieots of the League was to create a common 
for all political parties on matters of common conccm. 

that unless some ttindnmental chpgra are made in the constitution of the League, 

an 7 substantial progress in this line is difBcult. ^ .i t> ». at 

It is therefore resolved that a Committee consistmg of the President, Mr- 
8. Aney, Kunwar Guru Narain, Rao Emah Sham Bihari Misra, toe bon. 

Sornn Das, Mr, B. G. Khaparde, Knnvrar Hurday Narain, Dr. Dulal Mitra, Air. 
Earn Nath Eniia and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai be appointed to (piminc Uic ques- 
tion from all points of view and submit for the consideration of the_ working com- 
mittee of the Hindu League at its next meeting concrete proposals indicating the 

changes that may be required to be made in its name, creed and constitution, lor 

this purpose.'’ „ „ 

Pakistan : Invitation To Suicide 

The resolution on the Pakistan scheme, passed by the Committee, reads : _ 

■The Workiag Committee of the AU-India Hindu League has before it the 
task to combat the persisting menace of Pakistan which aims at the partition of 
India, laying the axe at the very root of the one-nation idea and ideal. The 
unification of the Indian people has gone on for centuries, and at the time when we 
are about to reap the fruits of the labours of generationB of selfless nation-builders 
who have sacrificed themselves at the altar of the Motlicrland, has come the cruel 
bloiv of the so-called Pakistan movement which is the direct outcome of the 
"Communal Award’ as embodied in the Government of India Act, 19:13. The 
League consider Paldstan as an invitation to the nation to commit suicide and 
the movement has got to be crushed. Politics may divide the various nationalist 
parties and leaders but Pakistan ought to unite nationalists of all shades of opinion 
whether those of Hindu, Muslim or other communtics for, whatever the sins of the 
nationalists, extra-territorial patriotiem is not one of them. "We have noBiing higher 
to look for than the re-building of India’s future greatness on the greatness of her 

e and with that end in view, the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
^•ue enjoins that an Anti-Pakistan_ Day be celebrated all over the country on 
April 27 next and urges upon all the nationalist organisations of the country, of 
vrnatever caste or creed they may be, to celebrate the day as one of special signifi- 
cance by holding peaceful public meetings in all the cities and towns of the country 
and passing resolutions to record their strong protest against the so-called 
‘Toklstan” and the "Communal Award”. 

Buppobt tor Andhra Province 

The Committee supported the demand of the Andhra people for a separate 
Andhra Province to be carved out of Madras Presidency, and urged that particular 
attention should be paid to the demands of the Andhra people for representation of 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce on the Madras Port TTust, for the teaching of 
Telugu in primary schools in Hyderabad State and the enlistment of Audhras in 
large numbers in regiments that are being raised in the Jladras Presidency 

The Committee protested against the circular of the Punjab Government, 
decl^g that "Adi Basis” didl not be tabulated as Hindus and urged the Census 
authontiTO to mow the Addi Basis of the Punjab and other similar tnbes as nart of 
the Stmeduled Classes. The Committee further urged the Punjab Government to take 
steps to remOTe defects m the enumeration of Hindus in the Punjab and in Lahore 
m particnlar m the last Census. ’ 

r * r^lution upon the Government not to make any distinction between 
bs^ and Ron-hsted clas^ for the purpose of recruitment to the defence 
and suggested t^t r^ruitment should neither be confined to any particular class Dr 
g^cnlar provmce hut should be extended to aU classes of people in all S of 

+ 1 , d" pertain the opinion of the members of the Committee before 

me PrcsidMt W the venue and date of the second annual session of toe Con. 
fe^ce of toe AU-todin Hm^ League and toe President was authorised to makn 
announcement m this connection. ™ mako 

The Committee condemned toe allied attack on a ncapefnl relioiend 
of Arya Bamajists, led by Swami Bwatantranand, at Loharn ^MuBlm8^nnH°^ifT»°^ 
the autoorities to take suitable action in ibe mate The 
sympathies to Swami Bwatantranand and otoers injured at Loharu. ™ offered its 



The All India Muslim League 

Activities of the League from January to December 1941* 

The first meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Muslim l/engue 
in the year 1941 was held in Delhi to consider the situation created by Mr, 
Amery’a speech with regard to the slogan “India First”. The IVorking OommiUce 
in -view of the resentment with which his speech was received in Muslim India, 
passed a resolution viewing with disapproval the pronouncement made by the 
Secretary of State for India, which gave an impression contrary to his prevnons 
pronouncements, lire Working Committee pointed out that the term “Indian 
covered three times a greater range of people than the term “European” did, 
and strongly criticised Mr. Amery for having indulged himself in such misleading 
slogans. The Working Committee further pointed out that the Miissalmans of 
India were proud of being Indians and firmly believed in ‘India for Indians’ ; and 
further said that it was in that spirit that the Lahore resolution of Pakistan was 
adopted, for the Mussolmnns of India were convinced that Pakistan was the only 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. 

In the same resolution the Working Committee, while expressing the views 
of the Muslim India, reaffirmed their adherence to the Lahore resolution which 
laid down the basic principles on which the future constitution of India was to 
be framed, before it could be acceptable to the Mussalmans of- India— namely ‘that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should bo so 
constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the 
areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a mnjorily ns in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute “Independent States” 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

Mr. Amery disappointed the Mussalmaus of India by the expression of the 
slogan “India hirst” as his previous speeches never gave an impression that he 
ever thought of India’s constitutional position in that light. On many occasions 
before making this utterence, he had expressed himself that the differences _ existing 
between the Hindus and Mussalmaus of India are greater than the differences 
existing among the European nations to-day. He said that unitary form of Govern- 
ment was not suited to India, and also pointed out that India being a vast sub- 
continent, it was capable of being divided into various parts. But sometime after, 
he began preaching political and economic unity of India and raised the slogan of 
“/ndia First”, This was the reason why this pronouncement of Mr, Amery had 
created grave apprelicnsions in the minds of the Mussalmans of Indio, and resulted 
in great disappointment. 

It appeared that the_ Biitish had begun to yield to Congress owing to Mr, 
Gandhi’s campaign of civil disobedience which bad been just started. It looked 
ns though Mr. Amery had not realised that the only object of starting the civil 
disobedience was, ‘to bring pressure on the British Government to resile from the 
position it had taken, in regard to the future constitution of India reloting to the 
Mussalmans and other minorities, and concede to Oie Congress demands which 
are fundamentally opposed to Muslim India as they are detrimental to their vital 
interest.’ 

Mr, Gandhi’s remarks in the columns of ‘Harijan’, had caused no less 
apprehension than Mr. Amery’s statements, namely “so long as there is no workable 
arrangement with the Muslim League civil resistance must involve resistanco 
against the League’’, It clearly showed that the starting of civil resistance without 
an arrangement with the League under the cloak of ‘liberty of speech’, was only 
a crude method of getting over previous stalcmcnts and confusing the issnes. This 
was further confirmed by what Mr. Gandhi was reported to have said to the 
secretary of tho_ Hindu Mahnsabha, that if the Hindu Mahasabha was inclincdj it 
could partake in the reorganisation of the Central Government, but the question 
of the Congress doing so would not arise so long as the Congress demands 
remained unconceded. 

It can be clearly seen from what has been stated above that the Congress 
I s fightin g the British Government for the acceptance of its demands, which made 

'Specially contributed by tho Secretary, All-India Muslim League, Delhi, 
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thev nave no uouui. uo lu ■-uo ic«. , , j tUp nttetiuon oi 

Stt^Uh diiro. ,o 

place it^n record that it the eitnation demands it would not hesitate to intervene 
Ld play such part in the etrugcle as may be necessary for the protection of the 

riehts and interests of the Mussalmnns of this country. 

^ Evidently what Mr. Gandhi wanted was not the freedom of speech hut the 
acceptance of^the Congress demands. And what were all those demands ? Adult 


Franchise, Constituent Assembly and Nationd Government.^^^^^^ simultaneously 


If all that was wanted 

was freedom of speech, then why were all these epunter d ,v. ^T n 

made. It was nothing but blowing hot and cold in the same breath. Mr. Gandhi 
knew that if he had started his civU disobedience movement on any other nlca except 
that of freedom of speech, he would have been immediately told that nothing could 
be done as the Hindus and Mussalmans are not united and there is no agreed 
demand and that Congress would have been considered to be acting very nnwiscly 
by countries like America. The demand for freedom of speech was an eyewash. 
The Congress started the Satyngrnha movement to coerce the British to accept their 
demands irrespective of any agreement with Muslim India. 

The Working Committee in a resolution passed on_ the 22Dd February, 19-11 
fixed 23rd March of every year to be observed _ for explaining the principles of the 
Lahore resolution popularly known ns the Pakistan Resolution. Another rcsolulion 
for holding n Muslim League week every three months by the Provincial and Dis- 
trict Leagues was passed for the purpose of explaining to the people throughout 
India the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim League and for making a 
drive to enrol more members of the League and to take up the following construc- 
tive programme for the uplift of the Muesalmans economically, socially and eda- 
cationnlly. 

(i) That the cottage industries should be promoted and encouraged and stores 
should be established at central places on co-TOerntive basis. 

(ii) That the Muslims should use Garha made by Mnssalmnns on all 


occasions of festivity and 
Garha manufacture. 


mourning, bo that the due impetus may bo given to the 


(iii) 

(iv) 

SS) 


That Night Schools should be opened in order to spread Adult Education. 
That TJn-Islnmio ceremonies should be given up and discouraged. 

That no loans on interest be taken for marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
That the use of Intoxicants and Gambling should be checked, 

, , 'That the true spirit of brotherhood, based on the Islamic conception of 
equality and fraternity should be infused among those Mnslims, who have adopted 
the Un-lBlamio view of caste, based on profession, and occupation. 

fviii) That Pnnohayats should be establish^, in order to setllo ordinary dis- 
putes so that people may not suffer uunecessary monetary loss by going to law-courts. 

should be persuaded to take to Commerce and Industries. 

(xt That full interest should be taken in all the schemes of rural uplift and 
progress. 

In the first week of April 1941, the Bombay Provincial Muslim League held 
Its sesBmn under the presidentship pf Naveabzoda Liaquat Ali Khan, SonoToxy 
Secretary of toe All-India Muslim ^gne. In his address which he delivered ^ 
tois session Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan Bnheb dealt with the various nanects nf 
toe political ac lyities pf the All India Muslim Leape, with particular ?efe en1e to 
too, various metood^B adopted by the Congress and the Hindu Mahnsabba an^eS 
Mamed in detail the importance of toe Lahore resolution popularly known ns the 
Pakistan resolution. He expressed toe belief that there was no other solurion eLS 
that of Pakistan which alone solved the difficuliies of both Hindus and M issalmMs 
and that was the only way by, which both Hindu and Muslim nations sS^fo? 
themselves an honoured place in the life of this conntiv. eecurea tor 


At toe historic session of toe AH India Muslim Leaenc held nt Modro= i ii. 
2nd w.eak of April ,m, Mr. M. A. Jinn^ Tt TresW doSts to5 
toe minds of toe Hindns regarding the Pakistan schp-mp tto -mn/in in 

to them that toe MuBsalmans of lldia werA^tomin^ to fighftor PaH«\ 
achieve it at any cost and told his fellow conntrvmpn tlTof fi,p m nnd 

never epee to anything less than PaMsK ^ ^ ^ Mussalmans shall 
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Followinf; are the words in which Mr. Jinnah reiterated the demand for 
Pakistan at the Madras session. "We want to establish a completely independent 
State in the North-West and Eastern zones of India, with full control of finance, 
defence, foreign affairs, coramunicationB, enstoms. currency, exchange etc. We do 
not want under any circumstances, constitution of All-India character, with one 
Government at the centre.” He further explained that the Mussalmans will never 
be a feudatory of auy power or of any Government at the centre so far as their 
national home was concerned. "Democracy”, he said, "means a majority rule but a 
majority rule in a single nation and in a single society is understandable. Repre- 
sentative Government in a single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, is under- 
standable. Can such a system ever work or succeed when you have two different 
nations, and more than two notions in the sub-continentj when you have totally 

two different societies, Muslims and Hindus particularly in this land of ours there 

is another nation, Dravidistan. Three percent of the high castes (Brahmins) by 
skillful manoeuvring and by skillful methods of electioneering have secured a 
majority rule. Is this democracy ?” 

He explained that the ideology of the League is based on the fundamental 
principle that the Muslims of India are an independent nationality, and any 
attempt to get them to merge or give up their national and political identity and 
ideology in tliat of others will not only be resisted, but will be futile for any 
one to attempt ns they were determined to establish the status of an independent 
nation and an independent state in the sub-continent. 

Mr. Jinnah in his memorable and historic address. at the Madras session made 
a passing reference to Babu Rajindra Prasad. What he is reported to have said, 
with regard to the Pakistan Scheme is all follows : — Babu Rajindra Prasad 
was asked a few days ago (April 10) abont the Pakistan Scheme. He said 
the Working Committee of the Congress never discussed the scheme as that was 
never referrw to it by Mr. Jinnah. Did they believe that the Congress Working 
Committee never discussed the scheme ? This ghost (Pakistan) had been haunting 
them since 1940. 

"What standard of truth was that ? Congress leaders had disenssed, issued 
statements and written volumes about_ Pakistan. Babu Rajindra Prasad bad issued 
a pamphlet with regard to the Pakistan Bcheme. He would tell Babu Rajindra 
Prasad, to ask his Working Committee to discuss it, if they have not already done 
BO, apply his mind to it honestly and without prejudice. If there is any political 
wisdom or statesmanship still loft in the Congress leadership.” 

As regards the Hindu Mahasabba, Mr. M. A. Jinnah made the following 
remarks in the course of his presidential speech at Madras, which are note- 
worthy : — "BO far as the Hindu Mahasabba is concerned, it is an absolutely incor- 
rigible and hopeless organisation. I will give you one specimen of its statesmanship. 
Mr. Savarker, president of the Hindu Mahasabba, sent a message to the Sikh Con- 
ference in Karachi urging them to take their due share in the Defence services of 
India, and added that when the Muslims woke up from the dreams of Pakistan 
they should see established Sikhistan instead in the Punjab. Mr. Savarker not 
only talks of Hiududom and Hindu Nation and Hindu Raj, but urges the Sikhs to 
establish Sikhistan Mr. Savarker is not an ordinary man. he is the president of 
the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

Referring to the conference of Non-Party lenders in Bombay, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Bombay proposals were nothing less than another name, another movement 
and second edition of the Poona proposal for a- National Government. "If you 
rend the memorandum, there can be no doubt left that Sir T. B. Sapru is entirely 
on tlie wrong lino and I am sorry that he has been caught in the trap by the wire- 
pullers of other organisations behind this movement. 

Mr. Jinnah said that "this vicious propaganda” which was being pursued and 
the way in which they were "harassed” was not confined only to tlie Press and the 
public in this country, but to his amazement and astonishment he found that "even 
the British Press was being misled.” This was .that the Times, London, one of the 
best informed papers, wrote on April 1. "It is fools’ day”, Mr. Jinnah commented 
amidst laughter and the Times “has been fooled." "While these proposal have,” wrote 
the Times said Mr, Jinnah, “encountered much opposition in various quarters it is 
significant that the most general Press comment on them is that they offer a fresh 
opportunity for re-eiaroining the political situation. Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement 
in the Central Assembly that the Muslim League would co-operate in a reeonstituted 
Lxccutive, provided his sehemo for partitioning British India is considered after the 
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lov?” ilr. Jinnnh Baid that it was due to one and only reason, namely, we did not 
’to embarrass a British Government v^en they are engaged m this struggle of 

That IS why wo eaid that eo soon as the 


war mav make it easier for the two chief Indian parties to reach some temporaq 
Mr. Jinnnh remarked that this was a feeler regarding a change o 
Slude orbi; pan and he could only say. to “the doyen of the British Bress” that 

XtSf Af 1.=« -a 

now”, ilr. Jinnnh Bai" 
wish to embarrass a 

life and death and their own existence. ■ - , , t r ax 

circumstances may permit or soon after the war, the whole problem of India s 
constitution must be examined de novo. Instead of the British Government 
ncknowleduing this as an honourable altitude on our part, worthy of their gratitude, 

I find that even the British Press is playing into the hands of the Congress and 
Hindu propaganda. I do not know who is responsible for this, whether it is Lord 
Linlithrawi or whether it is Mr, Amery. the Secretary of State for India, or wheUicr 
it is His Majesty's Government. But let me once more emphasiee from this plat- 
form that the policy of the British Government in India, of inaction, of. weakness, 
and of vacillation, is going to prove more disastrous than it is even in Europe. 
Cannot these men see that events are moving so fast and that maiis are being 
changed ? I/iok at what is happening in Europe. Look at what the Axis powers 
are doing— placating and placating, vacillation, weakness, inaction,” 

In this connection, Mr, Jinnah referred to the march of events in Yugoslavia 
and said that following the German capture of Zagreb, the Yugoslav Province of 
Croatia had been proclaimed an independent State’, according to the German News 
Agency, and a Croat general had called on nil ofilcinls, army officers and non- 
commissioned ofiicers to take the oath of allegiance to the “New State.” They 
should remember, Mr. Jinnah said, that in Yugoslavia, there were the Croats, the 
Slovenes and the Serbs. Their position was very much like ours in India, 
“Dravidnstans and the Dravidians, Pakistan and the Muslims and Hindustan and 
the Hindus. Here is a mighty sub-continent, and the question really is, are you 
going to wait and allow somenody else to come here and do the job for you or are 
you going to do it yourself.” 

Cne of the most important features of the Madras session, apart from the 
memorable speech of Mr, Jinnah, was an amendment of the League constitution in 
the Article defining the creed of the League so ns to embody the goal of Paldstan. 
It is essential to mention here this important amendment to the constitution of 
the Let^e. 

(i) “The estahlishmcnt of completely Independent States formed by demar- 
cating geographically contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted 
with territorial readjustments os may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
JIuBsalmans are numerically in a maiority, as in the North Western zones of Inia 
shall be grouped topther to constitute Independent States as Muslim Ikee National 
Homelands in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign • 

That adequate, effective and mandatory safegnards shall bo specifically 
provffied m the constitution for minorities in the above mentioned units and retdons 
for the protection, of their reUgious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and. interests in consultation with them ; 

(iii) 'Hiat in othm parts of India where the Mnssalmans are in a minoritv 
adequat^ eue<^ve, and mandatory satt^nards shall be specifically provided in 
constitution for them . and other minorities for the protection of their tchSous 
tation^^&°&em°' ^'^^'Jiistrative and other rights and interests in consnl- 

Later political develoments. consequent on the expansion of the Vicerov’a 
Executive Council and the constitutiou of the so-called National Defence ScH 
are too well-known to need enumeration. The All India Muslim League TOn^dered 
the changes ns against the. mI icy adopted by the League organisation Mr M A 

Viceroy at Bombay, had cTarified the Stion of 
the All India Muslim League vis-a-vis the Government in the mnttjir 4 

his protest against the inclusion of Muslim League members TntLv- °^®‘^ 
ExecuUve Coun.oll and the so-called National uXu^e Co™3 Viceroy’s 

1 he meeting of the Working Committee of the All India ATnuUm r „ 

■was held on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of Autrust 1041 nt j ® League 

deutship of. Mr. M. A.’ Jinnah to consiMl “ of thSe S 
Councils without reference to the president or the Working Commit^e^ joined these 
acquainted the Committee with his conversation he had wS the wlceroj on” fte 
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constitution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Council. 

Mr. Jinnah criticized the Government and the members of the Muslim League 
including the three premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, who had joined 
the National Defence Council. The Committee considered the position and passed 
resolutions calling upon Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir Mohd. Baadnlla and Mr. 
Pazlul Huq, premiers of the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively to resign from 
the National Defence Council. The resolution also announced that since Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mohd, Saadnlla had already expressed their willing- 
ness to resign, the question of taking any action against them did not arise. 

Mr. Fnzlnl Huq had been given time to resign from the National Defence 
Council and Mr. Jinnah had been authorised by the Committee to deal with him 
in case he failed to resign. Along with these matters the Committee also considered 
the situation in Iran and passed resolutions dealing with the military occupation 
of certain Muslim States in the near east by Great Britain and her allies and also 
regarding the un-provoked aggression against Iran by Great Britain and Russia, 
contrary to the declarations of the British Government. 

Following are the resolutions : — 

Resolution No. 6. 

"The Musalmans of India are greatly perturbed at, and view with alarm 
the military occupation of certain Muslim States in the Near East by Great 
Britain and her allies. The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, 
therefore, urge upon the British Government and her allies to declare unequi- 
vocally that the sovereignty and independence of those Muslim States wUl be 
immediately restored ns soon as circumstances permit and that the pernicious system 
of mandates and the creation of zones of influence for European powers over these 
countries will not be resorted to.” 

Resolution No. 7. 

“The Working Committee have learnt with dismay the news of the unprovoked 
aggression against Iran by Great Britain and Russia, contrary to all the declara- 
tions of the British Government to respect the neutrality and sovereignty of non- 
combatant states to uphold which the British Government and her allies are 
fighting Nazism, and in violation of the fundamental principles of International 
Law : and warn the Government that this action of the allies will still more 
complicate the Near East situation and alienate the sympathies of Muslim India 
and create bitterness in their hearts, which will result in the withdrawal of every 
help by them to_ the allied cause.” 

The Committee also passed a resolution deploring the action of His Excellency 
the Viceroy in having gone out of his way to canvass the Muslim League members 
for securing their association with the scheme of expansion. In another resolu- 
tion the Committee expressed their amazement and alarm at the pronouncements 
made by Mr. Amety which amounted to a breach of faith to Muslim India, 
Rosolntion No. 8. 

“I he Working Committee of the All India Mnslim League deplore tliat His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for scouring their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council within the terras of the oiler of the 8th of August 1940, behind the back 
of the leader of the organisation, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of the League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its lesolnlion dated 
the 29ih of September 1910, which was duly communicated to him by the President. 

Further the Committee condemn the observations of Mr. Amcry, the Secretary 
of State for India, made in the House of Commons in his speech on the 1st of 
August 1941, to tile effect that ho was glad “to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India s defence,” thereby casting a serious reflection on the patriotism of 
those wlio have been deliberately and by various mancouvres wanted to commit a 
breach of party discipline. 

llie Working {^mmittee arc of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
w resusciUte and impose upon India, the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy’s 
h-xccutivc Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertoken 
ns a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 
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the MuBlims of India and the 8olenin_ promiseB made to them and ie intended to 
iDiBlead public opinion in Qieat Britwn and abroad. 

Refiol^on Committee of the All India Muslim Lcagne are amazed and 

alarmed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India and a responpible miniB- 
ter of the Crown should be permitted to mate pronouncementB winch amount to a 
breach of faith to MuBlira India and to reeile from the declared policy of the 
British Government viz ; that the constitutional issue will in no way bo .prejudged 
by His Majesty’s Government and that the solution of the cpnstitutional issue will 
be dependent upon agreement between the principal parlieB, as the following ex- 
tracts form his speeches and tlic announcement of the Viceroy dated the 8th of 
August I9i0 clearly disclose : — 

(1) Viceroy's Anhottsoement Dated the 8th of Ahqost 19-10 

"There are two main points which have emerged.^ On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their position^ clear. 

"'The first is ns to the position of Minorities, in relation to any future consti- 
tutional scheme. It has already been made clear that _ my declaration of ^last 
October does not exclude the examination of any part, either of the Act of 1935, or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

‘‘His Majesty's Government concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out, ’That remains 
the position of His Majesty's Government, It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for_ the pence and wel- 
fare of India to any system of Government whose authority is directly deuied by 
large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 

“Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission 
to such a Government, 

“The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
. should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political strnctnre of Indian 
life. 

_ ‘‘His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire, and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions, which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon her, and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the responsibility. 

'31eaawhile they will welcome and promote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken, by representative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement firstly on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take, secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
Itself.” 


(2) Mr. Amert’s Statemekt Dated the 14th of Atjgubt 1940 


“Agreement, consent indeed the foundation of all free Government^ of all 
true democracy. _ Decision by a majority is not so mneb of the essence of Demo- 
cracy as a practical convenience which presupposes for its proper working an ante- 
cedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most federal 
constitutions bean limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such agreement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism and 
sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere is 
an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free government must be 
based. 


MA. Amert’b Statement Dated the 22kd of April 1941 

, . Bugges^ that the framework of India’s future constitution should be 

devised by Indians themselves and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and 
indeed reyoluUpnary announcement, the full importance of which has not 1 Siink 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. ’ ’ 

. ^ y.eD important in this connection is the stipulation that tho 

constitution Itself’ and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreemTOt between the pnncipal elements in India’s national life. That is an 
essential prerequisite to the snecees of the future constitution. For if Indians cnn° 
38 
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not agree upon the kind of constitution they are prepared to work, how are they 
likely to agree upon the actual working of it ? 

“I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in the matter j for 
unless Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to 
face it hereafter. Any agreement imposed by ns from without cannot survive the 
withdrawal of our power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reached, can 
stand that test.” ... 

The Working Committee strongly condemn the adverse cnUoism and remarks 
of Mr. Amery in nis recent speech in the House of Commons with regard to the 
Laiiore resolution of the All India Muslim League, popularly known ns the Pakistan 
resolution, without examining the scheme embodied therein and the_ circumstances 
which have driven the Moslems to demand the partition of India into zones pre- 
dominantly Muslim. 

The Working Committee calls upon His Majesty’s Government to reassure the- 
Muslims of India that His Majesty’s Government will stand by their declarations 
and pledges solemnly given by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

If this nseurance, reaflSrming the declaration, which has been shaken by the 
recent ill-advised utterances of the Secretary of State for India, _ practically pre- 
judging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is not 
forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, their policy and adopt such measnres as they may deem neces- 
sary to resist any departure from the solemn pledges and assurances, and the 
responsibility for the consefluences that may ensue on account of this gross breach 
of faith will entirely rest on the British Government. 

A meeting of the Working Committee and the Council of the All , India 
Muslim Ijcague was held again on the 26th and 27th of October 1941 in the Anglo 
Arabic College Hall Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr, M. A. Jinnah, Several 
matters ware considered, important among them being 

(1) The withdrawal from the Legislative Assembly Session of November, 
December 1941 by the Muslim League party in the Legislature, 

(2) The allegations contained m Mr. ITnzlul Huq’s letter of the 8th of 
September 1941 addressed to the secretary, All India Muslim League. 

(31 The entering of the. British troops in the kingdom of Iran, ' 

(4) The non-representative character of those who are the members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National Defence Council. 

The Muslim League party in the Legislature lodged its protest against the 
present policy of the Government by withdrawal from the December Session of the 
Legislative Asseraly. It is worthwhile quoting here the speech of. Mr. Jinnah 
vWhich ho made in the floor of the house before withdrawing from the Assombly. 
(Sec vol. II Assembly Seclion) 

On the 2nd of November 1941, Mr. Jinnah in bis speech which he delivered 
at the Stratchey Hallat the Muslim University, Alignrn in which he delivered 
that the Muslim India need not look to the Atlantic Charter for a solution of 
their political problem and said that they have their own Charter of Pakistan 
where alone lay the remedy. Some portions of Mr. Jinnah’s speech are quoted 
here 


If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their intentions 
are regarding the_ Muslim States and also that they have no designs on their 
sovereignty and independence, I feel that it would bo very diflioult to control 
Muslim India any more.” 

. Eeferting to Mr. Gandhi's recent statement hinting at Civil War, Mr. Jinnah 
Bam that if it comes it would come as a result of the Congress policy 
Of Tcpression and domination over Muslim India, “Muslim India is demanding 
only one fourth of India, leaving the rest to the Hindus, while the Congress wants 
to have the whole of this vast sub-continent for the Hindus. If therefore India is 
niaJ™'?*!! into Civil War it would only be on account of the Congress, and nobody 
else, aeoiorea Mr. Jinnah. 

survey of the present political situation Mr. Jinnah said that 
Ab fnr fU .he divided into two parts— the present and the future. 

^hat the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
Kst if '^hioh was amplified by Mr. Amery ot 

without thV^ni? to the effect that no future constitution of India would bo fram^ 
on rhe ap^proval of the Major elements in India and that it could 

y opted when there was on agreement botweeu the principal parties 
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in India. Bo far as the Muslim League uras concerned they had declared that 
their demand had been met in that regard. 

"With regard to the present, Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League rras 
willing as far bach as November 1939 to help the British Government in the 
snccessful prosecution of the war. We had realised that there was a great danger 
to India. We considered that it was in our own interest that we should have 
power to defend our homes and hearths and, therefore, within the framework of 
the present constitution, _ we were ready and willing to co-operate with the British 
Government with authority and power both at the Centre and the provinces. The 
August declaration of the Viceroy recognized that principle but when that principle 
came to be translated into action it was completely frustrated. ITie terms of the 
offer were such that no self-respecting party could agree to it. The Muslim League, 
therefore, rejected the offer and the British Govt, slept over it. But in July last it 
was again revived, and inspite of our disapproval and rejection a reconstituted 
Executive Council and a newly formed so-called National Defence Council was 
forced upon us. It is sought to be jnstified on the ground that the proposal of 
the Muslim League embodied in the memorandum of July 1940 to the Viceroy 
was based on the two-nation theory. It is inconceivable where the two-nation 
theory comes in the reconstruction of the Executive Council within the framework 
of the present constitution, which, like an emergency national Cabinet, bad to be 
reconstructed, not on the basis of counting of heads but what the heads contain.” 

Mr, Jinnah then pointed out as to how the British Govt, had tried to wean 
the members of the Muslim League over and above the League and how the 
league has been able to save its prestige and honour.” 

“The British Govt, have now learnt a lessson.” he said, “and I hope that the 
rest of India will also learn a lesson very soon, that it is futile to create disniption 
in the ranks of either the Muslim League or Muslim India.” The reconstitution 
of the Central Government was forced upon Muslim India, declared Mr. Jinnah, in 
total disregard of the attitude of the Muslim League, and as a mark of_ protest 
the Muslim League Party_ withdrew from the Central Legislature which is a 
perfectly legitimate constitutional method for a party in opposition to adopt, 

Keferring to the independent and soverdgn Muslim States, Mr. Jinnah 
said : “If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their 
intentions are regarding Muslim States and also that they have no designs on 
their sovereignty and independence, I feel that it would be very difficult _ to 
control Muslim India any more. Borne of the Hindu leaders have been suggesting 
-that Pakistan is more a danger to the British Government than to the Hindus and 
therefore, the only way to fight this danger is to disrupt the existing independent 
Muslim States, so that the Hindus could rule over the whole of India easily. I 
say to them, it is foolish.” 

Commenting on Mr. Munshi’s speech at Lahore as reported in the press, Mr. 
Jinnah pointed out that Mr. Munshi was out to incite the Sikhs and the Hindus 
in the Punjab against Pakistan. Bis allcgntions were entirely untrue and baseless. 
‘‘He seems to suggest,” continued Mr. Jinnah, "that the non-Muslims in Pakistan 
will be treated as untouchables. Let me tell Mr. Munshi that untouchability is only 
known to his philosophy. The Pakistan scheme is based on what Islam has taught 
ns. Islam stands for equality of manhood. It stands for justice and fairplay, nay 
generosity to non-Muslims who are like brothers to us, and would be the citizens of 
the state.” 

Eeferring to the Atlantic Charter Mr, Jinnah said. "Hindu leaders are com- 
plaining that India has been excluded from the Atlantic Charter. They are deman- 
ding that a new declaration should be made contrary to what Mr. Churchill has said. 
What is the use of this declaration or that declaration 7 Declarations, most of 
them, mean nothing. They have no value at all. As for Muslim India, we have 
forged our own charter and that is Pakistan, and I want to make it clear that 
Muslim India will make every sacrifice to achieve that goal. Let ns now create san- 
ctions behind it. Pakistan is not a mere slogan or a counter for bargaining. It is 
a political reality and a practical solution for the most complex problem of India’s 
future constitution. We are not going to budge an inch from our demand. We 
are determined to watch and guard our own interests and we are capable of doing 
it separately.” 

Unfurling the Muslim League Ilag at the Lucknow Pakistan Conference, held 
on' November 29, 1941, Nawab Ismail Khan said that it was at Lucknow that 
the Q,aid-i-Azam hoisted the Muslim League flag and added, “Everybody knows what 
impetus the Muslim League got under tins very flag in such a short time,” 
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Nawab Ismail Shan reminded the audience that “it was nt Lucknow for the 
first time, that a democratio constitution for the All-India Muslim League 
was framed. It was again nt Lucknow that the National Guard Movement was, or- 
ganist for the first time with such energy.” He hoped it would be soon a mighty 
movement. _ _ r, , o 

Inaugurating tbe conferonce, Nawabzada Liaqat AH Klian, General Beceretnry 
of the All-India Muslim League, hailed Pakistan as the Muslim Charter of indepen- 
dence and appealed to the Muslims to rally under the banner of the Muslim League 
and stand by their demand. The cry for Pakistan, he said, had reached beyond the 
frontier of India, indeed all corners of the world ; it meant that the Muslims in 
India should break the bonds of slavery and emerge a free people in the new 
world. 

The Nawabzado referred to the ridicule hurled nt Pakistan by Congressmen 
and others and asserted that •‘even threats of bloodshed and mass murders would 
not swerve the Muslims from their path.” Mr. K. K. Munshi, he stated, had aban- 
doned his faith in non-violence which ho had advocated for twenty years, 

Mr, Munshi had stated that India had always been a united whole; the only 
time when India had a semblance of unity was under Moghul rnle and British 
rule and both achieved it by force. Boon after the Pakistan resolution had been 
passed at Lahore, (the Nawabzada went on) Mr. Gandhi had stated that fifty thou- 
saiid Muslims assembled nt Lahore could not effectively represent the ten crores of 
Muslims in India. Ha challenped Mr. Gaudhi to find out any method by which it 
could be proved that the majoruy of Muslims were not behind the League. He added 
that Mr. Gaudhi should be prepared to join hands with the Muslims in secu- 
ring their demand for Pakistan if it were found that the majority of Muslims were 
for it. 

The cry had been raised that by dividing India her condition would be reduced 
to that of present day Europe, a prey to power politics. The Muslims had no other 
go but to have separate zones, he concluded. He would tell tbe Hindu lenders that 
If they thought they could frighten the Muslims, it was absurd ; he would urge 
them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable wore their 
demands. 


The S. I. Anti -Separation Conference 

Presidential Address — ^Eumbakonam — 8th. June 1041 


A strong caveat that the Partition Scheme was wrought with grave risks and 
danger to the future happiness and prosperity of India was entered into byMr. 
Mahomed Yitsuff Shareef, ex-Minisler of the Central Provinces, presiding over the 

Cionference held nt Kiimbnkonnm on the 8tli. Jnno 1041. 
„. uivision of India into Muslim and Hindu States”, said the President, 

instead of pacifying nnd_ strengUienlng India, will create internal cauldron eter- 
nally ujj the boil, both with passionate recriminations and internecine wars and how 
long will the independence of such a country last ? No, in the ■ division , of India 
there m no salvnUon either for the country ns a whole or for any community. 'The 
more India tiiinks in terms of separate communities tie more will mutual suspici- 
ons be acccntnnted. 

‘‘The scheme docs not offer any solution whntcrcr for the Miislims living in 
parts other than the North-West and in North-East of the country, lie Hindn- 
iluslim problem will continue to trouble nearly one-third of the Mnsllms of'this 
TOuntry and if all that is said about the CongresB or majority oppressiou of the 
MuBlimB 18 true the proposed division will nil the more intensify the oppression, 
i-u '^urds, the remedy proposed by the two nations scheme would no worse 
than the disease itself.” 

*»n origin of the scheme for partition of India Mr. Bharcef said, 

win Provincial Autonomy in the seven Congress provinces. In 

fuB Tresidcntinl address, which Mr. Jinnah deliver^ nt the 26th bcbeIoii nt Patna on 
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the 26th December, 1938, he referred to the ninety millions of Indian Muslims as a 
nation and stated that the Congress had dashed to the ground every possible hope 
of arriving at a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question. He criticised the Wardnn 
Education Scheme and the Vidya Mandir Scheme as having been propounded with 
a definite object of suppressing the Muslims as much as possible. He also complai- 
ned of the singing of Bands Mataram, flying of the Tri-colonred Flag and the 
suppression of Urdu. There are many Congressmen who never approved of the 
Vidya Mandir Scheme and the singing of Bands Mataram songs. It should not be 
difficult to settle these questions to the entire satisfaction of all denominations and 
schools of thought, They, however, do not justify the division of India.” 

Examining the principle of_ dividing India into separate communal states, Mr. 
Shareef affirmed that it was obviously impossible that tne entire Hindu or Muslim 

E opulation of any province could be migrated from one region to another. If, 
owever, that could be accomplished, he asked whether the North-Western and 
North-Eastern States and_ the Mid-Northem and Central and Southern Hindu 
States would attain economic self-sufficiency and develop enough political power to 
enable them to resist the pressure of external aggression. “How will they fare in 
this competitive world in the matter of international trade and protection of the 
rights of their nationals ?” , • 

Proceeding, the President said : “H on the other hand, it is contemplated that 
the minorities will stay where they are, then how are the States to be constituted ?” 
There is no province, he said, where one Community was uniformly in the majority 
in the whole of its area. There were districts in the Punjab towards the North- 
West where Muslims dominated, others in the South-East where the Hindus and 
Sikhs outnumbered the Muslims. Same was the case in Bengal. The League’s 
resolution no doubt provided for adequate effective and mandatory safeguards in the 
constitution for minorities for the protection of their rights and interests. But that 
would mark no change. The minorities problem would remain exactly as they ex- 
isted to-day even after the creation of the Mnslim and Hindu States ns contempla- 
ted under the League Scheme. 

Mr. Shareef, continuing, said : “It is said that after the creation of the Muslim 
independent states, sanctions would be forced and the minority in the Muslim States 
would receive safeguards and protection on the principle of reciprocity : that is, the 
Hindu minorities in the Muslim independent states would receive the same measure 
of protection ns the Muslims would be given in the Hindu independent states. But 
this would inevitably lead to internecine wars and thus ea^ose India to external 
invasions. Ihe Muslims claim India as the land of their birth and they would be 
the last to wish the subjection of India by any foreign country— be it a Muslim 
country or non-Muslim.’’ 

Mr. Shareef proceeding said “From the national point of view every Muslim 
is an Indian. The common rights of all the inhabitants of the country and their 
responaibilities in every walk ol life and in every sphere of activities are the same. 
The Indian Muslim, by virtue of these rights and responsibilities, is unquestionably 
an Indian national and in every part of the country he is entitled to equal privileges 
with all other Indian in every sphere of governmental, economic and other national 
activities. For that very reason Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians 
striving and moking sacrifices to achieve the country’s independence. 

’I'he past history of political developments in the country, said Mr. Shareef, 
established that it had been possible for interested parties to play the two major 
communities of India against each other. *Tt must be admitted that coromunalism 
is based on fear and suspicion. Those who have sought to win the leadership of 
their communities have played upon these two passions.” The fears and suspicions, 
he said, were the result of estrangement which bad been brought about between 
them in the course of the nineteenth century. “On the basis of facts relating to 
language, literature, science, philosophy, art, and religion, it can be stated with 
every justification that the Muslims and Hindus of India had evolved a common 
point of view, a common way of living, a common civilization, during the long 
century of their contact. 

The President, in the covurse of bis address, said that according to the Koran 
the Muslims should model their rules of life and the laws regulating their relations 
and contact with nou-Muslim neighbours after those immutable laws. By dividing 
India into two, Muslim and Hindu, independent States, they wonld be limiting their 
sphere of activities. They were the inheritors of the worlds in the language of the 
holy Koran. How could they then be a party to the proposed division of India ? 
They should have to oppose all attempts, by whomsoever made, to segregate them, 
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We shall have to lay down otir lives in resisting all such attempts. They should holdly 
declare that the proposed division of India was not in the interests of the Muslims 
of the country in general and much less in the intersts of the Muslims living in 
the minority provinces. The Muslims had every right to demand and insist that 
their observance of their religions rites and prayers should be respected and 
not interfered with, that their culture and all that it implied should have 
unrestricted scope for development in their own way and that shonld have an 
effective voice and share. All these should be embodied in the fundamental 
rights. 

Oontinuingi the president said, "Our immediate need is to consolidate ourselves 
and to close our ranks. We should aim at fusion of all the Muslim organisations 
in the country. As a first stop we should establish an AlUndia Muslim Executive 
^ard on which all the Muslim organizations in the country should be represen ted_ in 
proportion to their strength. This Board should hove powers to control and guide 
the policies and working of the Muslim organisations, and to represent the Muslims 
and their interests in the n^otiotions with the organisation of the sister communi- 
ties — the Oongress and the Government of the country. The only means of building 
up a strong India is through the establishment of relations based on estcein and 
affection between the communities. All else is secondary. No deolnrations of rights, 
constitutions, agreements, pacts or treaties are of any value which are not bos^ 
upon mutual trust and faith in the plighted words of man. The freedom of India 
and the security for the religions, cultural and material interests of individnals, 
groups and communities, he said, must rest ultimately on the convictions and ideals 
of the people of India and they would endure so long ns Indians would collectively 
desire to maintain them. What was needed was a union of hearts which no exter- 
nal power would ever be able to dissolve. In so far as this union was broimht 
about by political accommodations and agreements let us enter into them. Eor, 
after all, solemn undertakings and public declarations might produce desirable 
psychological conditions, but above everything else let us endeavour to roll away 
the dark clouds of distrust which bang over the horizon.” 

Proceeding, the President said, “In this endeavour the responsibility of the 
Hindu community is great. It is this community which in numbers, wealth and 
education holds a position preeminent among other communities. It is the privilege 
and duty of the strong to produce n sense of security among those who are less 
strong. In the middle ages power resided with the Muslim rulers and their retain- 
ers, and they took the initiative in promoting cultural fusion. To-day when_ the 
counting of hands is replacing other and cruder methods of determining policies it 
is the duty of the more numerous to remove the apprehensions which prey upon 
the minds of the less numerons. In the alternative, if we stick obstinately to what 
we regard as rights, but which cannot bo dignified with that name till they have 
been rccogniBed_ by others, and they will not be recognised by others unless the 
others are convinced that the so-called rights are based on n common conception of 
the welfare of all, and are grounded in righteousness, the relations of the communi- 
ties will be based not on mutual recognition, but on its repudiation and its concom- 
mitance in violence. Violence will breed civil war. Such a state of affairs will not 
only iropardise the future of India, but of the Hindu commuiii^ itself. It is 
inconceivable that any one community in India could gain indopcnaonca for itself 
and it is equally inconceivobk that independence so gained could be retained for 
any length of time. If the Hindus and Muslime are ranged in opposite camps, they 
will exploit the weakness of each. 

“Wisdom^ demnds that the communities should adopt a policy which. will heal 
the wounds within and obliterate the differences without. Oonsidorntlons of principle 
and expediency equally require that the communilics should follow the policy of 
harmony and reconciliation in order that the happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
try may be established on sure foundations. If by sacrificing the present wo gain 
the future, the bargain is wholly advantageous, for the present is tennsltory and the 
future extends far into infinity. 

pontinuing, the speaker said that it must be clearly realised that the Hindu- 
Muslim problem was not merely an economic or a political problem but a cultural 
problm. Policies hod divided the two communities but the political differences arc 
superficial. If they desired therefore, to build up a sovereign Indion state which 
woum stand four_ square to the winds blowing from oil quarters, they must not 
sect to establish it on the basis of political compromise merely. Political parts and 
nnacrslandiugs were useful and necessary, but the guarantee of their permanence 
was in the mutuol confidence of the communities. Confidence could only bo genera- 
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ted when there was mutual reapect and genuine appreciation of the deals'.' which 
the groups entertain and hold dear. 

Mr. Shnreef said, “For one hundred years and more we have been engaged in 
the suicidal task of building up exclusive organisations of Hindus and Muslims. 
We had sought to shut our hearts upon one another in the vain hope that exclusive- 
ness will bring us strength. In our cultural movements we have endeavoured not 
reconciliation but revivalism. The writers of Marali, Bengali and Hindi have con- 
sidered it part of their duty to eliminate from them words of Islamic origin. On 
the other side writers of Urdu have sought to fill it with Arabic and Persian expres- 
sions. Our historians have extolled the Hindu period or the Muslim period and 
have slurred over the common achievements of both. Our artists seek to draw 
inspiration from pre-Muslim _ monuments or from Persian models and our poets 
sing of the glories associated with the kingdoms of a remote time or with kingdoms 
equally remote in space. If India is to be built up on foundations which would 
last for a long time, then this process must be reversed. We must retrace our 
steps which, in fact, lead us along a path contrary to the genius of our race. If 
there is one characteristic of our history which distinguishes us from other peoples, 
it is the remarkable power of absorption and assimilation which we have displayed. 
But the task which has fallen upon our shoulders to-day is not merely to continue 
the work which Akbar had begun, but to complete it in the condition— economic, 
moral and intellectual — which the modem world has created. 

"But the situation though full of difiSculties is certainly not hopeless. Never 
before was India so closely united so far as physical and material aspects of life 
were concerned as it is to-day. We owe this to the discoveries and inventions of 
science. The Hindus and Muslims study the same branches of knowledge and 
learn the same methods of pursuing the truth. Powerful forces, the pressure of 
world-wide tendencies, of international affairs, of new menaces are shaking peoples’ 
minds up. Congress admittedly is the largest and the beat organist political 
organisation in the country. Its unique and well-established and acknowledged 
position demands that it should be alert and watchful of the rights and privileges 
of all men and women of all denominations and schools of thought and should 
leave no stone unturned to secure the confidence of all. Very grave charges 
have been levelled against some of the Congress Ministries. The 0. P. Ministry 
is the most blessed of all and the Congress High Command should enquire into all 
the charges and if established, suitable action should be taken against the Ministries 
concerned. This would allay all the fears or else Congress would lose more 
ground, and the hope of an united India would for ever be wrecked.” 

Concluding, Mr. Shnreef said that "the scheme to divide India into -artificial 
states, Hindu and Mnslim, would neither serve the community for which it has 
avowedly been conceived nor would it serve the country. The essential need is an 
united action among the political organisations and leaders at this supreme crisis in 
the affairs of the country. Many of us who have preceded us in this national 
struggle have been gathered to God, while some of us who are still in the field 
belong to fast vanishing generation. My last appeal is, therefore, addressed to 
younger men whom I see before me and who are taking interest in the country’s 
struggle for freedom and emancipation to carry on the fight till our full indepen- 
dence is assured. Difficult as your task is, do not despair, for despair is the key- 
note of failure. The pendulum may be swinging forward and backward, but the 
invisible hand is perpetually marking its progress on the dial of destiny of our 
motherland. There is no royal road to freedom. Reverses there must be, but reve- 
rses should all the more stiffen your back and stimulate you info further action. I 
appeal to you, therefore, to carry on the national fight for tbe evolutionary progress 
of our mother country and for the attainment of our freedom till the goal is 
reached.” 


Resolutions— 2na Day — ^Kumbokonam— 9th June 1941 
Pakistan Bohehe Condemked 

A number of resolutions was passed by the Conference at the resumed sitting 
on the next day, tbe 9th. June, Mr, if. Y. Bkareef presiding. 

The main resolution, which was unanimously carried, stated : “It is the consi- 
dered view of Mussalmans from all parts of South India assembled at the Conference 
that the two-nation scheme of PakistaUj envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim community in India 
for which purpose it is avowedly declared, bat would also bo definitely detrimentiJ 
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to its growth, expansion and solidarity and would further result in disintegration 
of the whole country which has all along been geographically and politically an 
integral unit and has been treated as such, and that it would eventually lead to 
internal strife, thereby exposing the county to foreign exploitation.” 

The Conference, by a second resolution, strongly condemned all attempts, by 
whomsoever made, to vivisect India on any grounds such as ethical, religious etc. 

The third resolution disputed the claim of the Jluslim League to represent the 
Muslim community ns a whole. It stated ; “This Conference is emphatically of 
opinion that the claims of the All-India Muslim League to represent the entire- 
Muslim community of India are not justihed ns a major section of the Muslim 
community has never subscribed to the policy of the All India_ Muslim League,” 

The Conference also declared by another resolution that “it is strongly opposed 
to all constitutional schemes for the future governance of India that are not based 
on the fact that India is an indivisible nation.” 

Moved from the chair a resolution was passed appealing to the Congress High 
Command to set up a court of inquiry to enquire into all charges that have been 
made against Conf^ess Ministers in different provinces and if the same or any of 
them are found established to take suitable action against the Ministers or the 
Ministry found guilty in order to rehabiliate the confidence of the different com- 
munities, interests and schools of thought in the representative character of the 
Congress. 

Another resolution moved from the chair expressed the emphatic opinion that 
the Vidya Mandir Scheme of primary education adopted by the Congress Ministry 
in the Central Provinces, having provoked a controversy, should be repealed. It 
also appealed to the Congress that with a view to realising inter-communal unity, 
it should guarnnlee continuance of Urdu and Hindi and other provincial languages. 
It further expressed the view that to settle questions of national song and national 
flag, the Congress High Command should invite representatives of , different com- 
munities and schools of thought to evolve an agreed formula in this behalf. 

Hie Conference urged the need for a separate organisation and resolved that 
"in order to restore unity amongst Mnsliras in the county, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all Sluslim organisations claiming to servo the interests of Mnssalmans 
do establish an All-India Muslim Executive Board with plenary powers to control 
and guide the policy and working of different organisations and to negotiate with 
other organisations like the Congress regarding all matters concerning them.” This 
resolution was also moved from the chair. 

Moved from the chair a resolution was passed by the Conference condemning 
the inter-communal troubles and ruptures which have occurred in different places 
in the country and sympathising with the innocent sufferers and their dependents. 
It appealed to the Indian States to treat inter-communal questions as one of pri- 
mary consideration and to take all necessary measures to restore inter-oommunal 
unity and homogeneity with their States, by meting out just and equitable treatment 
to all communities. 


The Anti-Communal Conference 

PreBldontlal Address— Lahore — 9tU. March 1941 

A plea that there could uever be teal Hindu-Muslim unity unless they tried 
to Understand each other's religion and culture was made by Khan Abdul Oajfar 
Khan, addressing the Anti-^mmunnl Oonference held on tne 9th. March 1941 in 
the Baradlnugb Hall, Lahore which was packed to its utmost capacity. 

Khan Abdul Ghntfar Khan said that for a long time be had been hearing the 
slogan of “Hindu-Muslim Ki jai” but ho regretted to observe that the communal 
differences, far from being resolved, had been accentuated. The gulf which existed 
in 1919, instead of being bridged, had been widened. No unity could bo aohlcved 
"uhl the thorn and obstacles in the path of nnity had been removed. Ho regretted 
that Hindus and Muslims were not trying to understand each other’s religion and 
culture. Unless they did so the problem would remain unsolved. The mere 
TOBBing of lengthy resolutions and maHng of speeches would not lead them to 
their goal of communal unity. 
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ReferriDR to the Red Shirt Movement, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan pointed out 
that it was a social movement organised for the purpose of serving humanity 
irrespective of caste or creed. He traced the history of the movement and said 
that when the Government attempted to crush them they approached the Muslim 
League for assistance but the latter declined to help them. Ultimately they had 
to seek the aid of the Congress which had been given on the condition that the 
Red Shirts should join the Congress. He said that he was preparing a movement 
in the Frontier which would free the country from the chains of slavery. 

The President attributed the raids and kidnappings in the Frontier to political 
reasons and recalled how Government had refused to permit him to visit the 
tribal territory to help in the eolation of the problem. In conclusion, Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan pointed ont that it was essential to extend Congress activities to 
the villages, for therein lay their salvation. 

Diwan Chamanlal, M. L. A., Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom- 
ing Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, said that the Conference had been primarily called 
to confirm, establish and evoke the sense of national unity among the diftrent 
classes that inhabited this Province. He dwelt at great length on the communal 
problem, and pointed out that the formation of separate electorates had undoubtedly 
been a psychological as well as a political factor in creating separatist propaganda 
in favour of dividing the two communities. The remarkable electoral successes 
achieved by the Congress throughout India, he added, had thrown the communa- 
lists into a state of frenzy and aespair, with the result that the battle ground had 
been shifted to suit the changing scene. 

Referring to the Pakistan Scheme, Diwan Chamanlal described it as absurd 
and observed it was untrue to say that the Hindus and Muslims were separate 
nations. “Most of the Muslim population”, he said, “is convert from Hinduism, 
Even the names of many of them are common. Mr. Jinnah’s own community, 
the Khojas, are such converts and possess common names with the Hindus. 

Continuing, Diwan Chamanlal said, “Are we in the Punjab to be told that 
we, Hindus and Muslims, differ in culture and dress and speech ? You may 
write down for Census and communal purposes that your language is Urdu or 
Hindi but each one of you speaks Panjabi— your and roy mother-tongue. Our 
mothers and grandmothers knew no other language. They wore and continue 
to wear the same dress, live in similar style, eat practically the same food. Are 
we to be divided from one another in order to preserve the dignity, prestige and 
position of communal leaders ? The masses do not _ appreciate or understand such 
cries which pass over their heads. Their concern is with the economic struggle which 
is common to the masses of all communities. There is no communalism in starvation.” 

In conclusion the speaker observed, “A new world must dawn for us all 
out of the blood bath of human suffering — a new world of common endeavour, 
of brotherhood, of peace and of prosperity in which the supporters of communalism 
.will vanish like the morning mist”. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed a resolution condemning the Pakisthan scheme which 
in its view, was “highly unpatriotic, anti-national and against the best interests 
of the country.” 

The Conference expressed the opinion that such schemes were serious obstacles 
in the path of freedom and called upon every true-minded Indian to spare no 
pains to explain the harmful effects of such schemes. The Conference condemned 
the activities of all the communal organisations and censured all such speeches, 
writings and acts which created inter-communal hatred and enmity and appealed 
to all rightminded citizens of India in general and of the Punjab in particular 
to resist with all their might all such activities whieh were communal, anti- 
national,, unpatriotic and against the real interests of the country. 

By another resolution the Conference expressed the opinion that, while the 
minorities should be assured of full protection of their religion and culture, there 
should be no communal representation in the legislature and the Services. There 
should be no reservation of seats on a communal basis nor should there be 
separate electorates. The Conference recorded its protest against the attitnde of the 
Secretary of State for India in placing the communal issue in the forefront. 

Finally, the Conference appreciated the patriotic acta and deeds of Pathans 
of the N. W. F. P. who had, hy their sufferings and sacrifices, enhanced the 
prestige of the country. 
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The Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day — Bombay — 14th. March 1941 
Pbesidektiai, Addeess 

An earnest appeal to the Government of India to late the initiative in 
together lenders of the Oongress and the Muslim Leagne in an effort to resolve tM 
present deadlock and if that attempt failed, mobilise the large mass of unnttacura 
opinion in the country, was made at Bombay on the 14th. March 1941 by tne 
JSt, Hon, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, opening the conforencp of Non-Parly L^ders. 

Stressing the importance of the Conference at this juncture, Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that it was under a compelling sense of duty that he had agreed to attend it. 

Those who were present at the Conference were entitied to have their own 
views in regard to the political situation. It was no use anybody ohallenging _ tbmr 
capacity or tbeir solution. It was enough for them that as men interested 
politics and future of the country and as men who had been watching the trend of 
events during the twelve months or more, they were m_aking_ an earnest effort to 
bring about a solution of the present deadlock at this critical juncture. 

This Conference, Sir Tei said, was a conference of men who were approaching 
the Indian question as it had tended to become not from the point of view of any 
partionlar party but from the point of view of tbe whole country. There were some 
at the Conference who were identified with strong party organisation ; there 
were others who were not identified with any party organisation. But he had reasons 
to believe that even men who were identified with strong party organisations, rea- 
lising the supreme importance of the occasion, had put in the background their par- 
ty views and had brought themselves into line with the general feeling that eveiy- 
thing should be done in the interests of the country which may tend to ease the 
situation (cheers). 

Proceeding to examine the position in the country, Sir Tej Bahadur renmrked 
that out of the eleven provinces, seven were at present being administered by Gover- 
nors with the help of official advisers. He did not wish to shut his eyes to “J® 

realities of the situation. The situation in the provinces arose in November, 1939, 
because the Congress Ministries in seven provinces decided to tender their resignations. 
It was not, Sir T. B. Sapru said, his intention to attack any political party any 
more than to defend any political party, but he could not help feeling that it wm 
a very shortsighted decision for the Congress to call out the Ministers. If the 

Ministers had been in their place to day, much of the trouble that hod arisen in the 

provinces would not have arisen. 

Similarly, Sir Tej Bahadur continued, the situation had been aggravated du- 
ring recent months by the starting of the satyagraha movement. He aid not want 
to hide the fact from any one that ho was a confirmed unbeliever in that move- 
ment. He had not concealed it even from the great originator of the movement, 
Mahatma Gandhi. But whatever might be the convictions of Mahatma Gandhi on 
this point, he was fully prepared to grant that they were as deep as they were 
sincere. It was unfortunate that at a juncture like the present, the movement 
should have started and should have given rise to a great misapprehension ns 
regards tho lndian attitude towards the war, 

^ferring next to the war, Sir Tej Bahadur said that there was no one pre- 
sent there who did not realise the gravity of the international situation. They were 
bejrinning to realise that the war was coming nearer and nearer to the shores of 
India. _He said that ho had always maintained that the fruition of their aims 
®®pirations depended upon the success of England. Although ho knew that ip 
mo bitterness of their hearts, some people compared Fascism and Nazism with Bri- 
ttsh impcnallsm, yet upon reflection they would find that there was a world of_ di- 
fference between tbe two. But he did not want to enter into a theoretical discussion, 
nrom a practical point of view and from the point of view of the country, it was 
effort Britain should come out succcsfully from this gigantic war 

fT Bahadur pointed out that the country had been helping in the war 

I believe all those broadcasts and statements issued by the Go- 

vernment of India, and that was about all Iho Government of India told them. 
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Money ■was forthcoming in abundance from the different parts of the country and 
there had been no houhle about recruitment. Still many believed that there was a 
^eat deal more which might be done with the willing co-operation of educated In- 
dians. It was with a view to helping in the successful prosecution of the war that 
they had assembled, to take stock of the situation ancf to make suggestions ns to 
how that end might be achieved. 

"Frankly Bpeaking’\ he said, "I maintain and maintain very strongly that 
there has never been a Government of India more isolated from public opinion and 
from the main current of thought in the country than the present Government of 
India. The members of the Government of India should appear before the public, 
take the public into confidence and they must not assume that the Indian Legis- 
latures, respectable bodies as they ore. or one or two important political bodies 
constitute the whole of India. I should like to see members of the Government 
of India appearing on the public platform and telling us what they all knew.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur, proceeding, said that on August 8, the Viceroy had made 
an offer and that the Congress and the Muslim Lrague had turned it down. 
Whether the reasons for the refusal were just or unjust, wise or unwise, 
was a mater of the past. What ho would like to know was what had been 
done since. They had been told time after time that there were unfortunate differ- 
ences existing between the two organised bodies, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. The natural inference to these two organised bodies and the quarrels exist- 
ing netween them was that unless those differences were composed, they need not 
expect any advance. That was an unfortunate position. 

Appealing to the leaders of the ConCTess and the Muslim League to compose 
their differences, Sir T. B. Sapm said : — "No one will be more pleasra than myself, 
and I can speak on behalf of every one here if these organised bodies compose 
their differences even at his stage. In your names and of behalf of those interested in 
true progress, I make an earnest appeal to leaders of these two organisations to review 
the situation, to see facts as they are, to indulge less in theoretical discussions 
and then grapple with the realities of the situation and to come to some settlement. 

"I believe we have already er^osed ourselves to a great deal of ridicule in this 
country and outside for our inability to compose our differences even at this critical 
juncture. It is, therefore, that I make an earnest appeal to these two bodies and 
their distin^ished lenders, to meet, to discuss things among themselves and devise 
some formula for a settlement of the outstanding disputes, because it is imperative 
that some day or other these disputes should be settled. If it seems necessary for 
either of these two bodies or to both of them to requisition the services of any one 
of us as common friends, I am sure none of us will stint our services.” 

But if those bodies were not prepared to compose their differences, then the 
Ckmference should be prepared for some alternative, Bir Tej suggested. If the two 
bodies did not compose their differences, then surely it did not lie in the mouth of 
the British Government to say that because those two organisations could not com- 
pose their differences the rest of the country should be penalised and must wait un- 
til it pleased the leaders of those parties to be sensible and to be in mood to com- 
pose their differences. That to his mind was an intolerable situation. It was not 
enough for the British Qovcrninent repeatedly to refer to the existence of unfortu- 
nate differences. It was also necessary for the Government to say that they had 
done their best and that they were ready to do their best to bring about a reconci- 
liation between the two bodies. In that respect the British Government have done 
practically nothing. It was not enough for the Viceroy to call men to see them 
individually or in groups. 

Text of the Resolution 

Bir W. V. Sircar then moved the following resolution : — 

“While India should not take advantage of Britain’s difficulties in her heroic 
struggle, the Conference is equally desirous that India’s domestic problems should 
not be pressed to her disadvantage. As a first step _ towards the _ removal of the 
present deadlock and until a permanent constitution is brought into force, the 
Conference desires to emphasize the _ immediate need for the reconstruction of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

“The conference considers that the present Council, which consists of three 
European members for the Indian Civil Service, and three Indians of whom two 
are non-officials and one is a member of the Indian Civil ' Service, in addition to 
Iffis ^cellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief, is neither 
adequate nor sufficiently representative to organize and direct India's war efforts 
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nt this moment of grave peril. This Conference is nnxionB_ tbnt Indin’e defences 
should be pat on n firm basis and that resources of this great country in men 
and material should be used to the fullest advantage not only for defending her own 
frontiers but for helping the British people to the fullest extent possible consistently 
■with the best interests of India. 

“For the reasons mentioned above, this Conference is of the opinion that the 
■whole Executive Council should consist of non-official Indians drawn from impor- 
tant elements in the public life of the country. This _ would naturally involve the 
transfer of all portfolios, including the vital ones of Finance and Defence, to Indians. 

‘‘The Conference would be content during the period of the war tliat the 
reconstructed centre remains responsible to the Crown : and so far ns Defence is 
concerned, the position of the Coramander-in-Obief as the_ Executive head of the 
defence forces or the country should not be in any way prejudiced. At the same 
time the Conference is strongly of the view that the reconstructed Government 
should not merely be n collection of departmental heads, but should deal with all 
important matters of policy on a basis of joint and collective responsibility. In 
regard to all inter-impenal and intemational matters, the reconstructed Government 
should be treated on the same footing as the Dominion Governments. 

"The Conference is further of the opinion that with a view to create a favour- 
able atmosphere for the working of the reconstructed Central Government, it is 
necessary to remove the doubts and misgivings of the people of this country ns 
regards the genuineness of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government by making 
a declaration simultaneously with the reconstruction of the Government that with- 
in a specified time limit after the conclusion of the war. India will enjoy the same 
measure of freedom ns will be enjoyed by Britain and the Dominions. 

"The Conference authorises its President, the Rt. Hon. Sir Toj Bahadur Snpru, 
to communicate the terms of the resolution to His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India and to take such other steps as may be necessary to 
achieve its objects.” 

Moving the resolution. Sir N. N. Sircar referred to the difierent criticisms that 
had been levelled at the Conference meeting in Bombay, some calling them pessi- 
mists. There were also among them some who were pointing out that the deadlock 
was not of their making and, therefore, there was no reason why they should take 
the trouble to try for a solution. 

Sir Nripendra Naih said that repeated statements bad been made during the 
war and was repeated for the last time on February 24 by Mr. Amery that some 
constitutional advance would be granted to India but up-to-date nothing had been 
done. Ihe policy of drift had continued and the desire to do something was reite- 
rated without doing anything whatsoever, and this bad created the present deadlock 
between India and Great Britain. 

Sir Nripendra Nath pointed out the great change in policy that had occu- 
rred in the attitude of His Majesty’s Government to the question of Indian consti- 
tutional advance. He recalled that in the past, British Government spokesmen had 
declared that constitutional progress would not be held up even if no agreement 
could be found on the communal question and a scheme would be apidied by the 
British Government. But now, after the war had broken out, he regretted that the 
British Government were now insisting on a settlement of the communal differences 
and the difierences between the various parties before any constitutional .advance 
was made, While he regretted and was ashamed of their inability to settle their 
own differences, he pleaded that this inability should not he held up as a bar to 
the grant of further constitutional advance. 

Sir N, N, Sircar was sorry to note that the British people who were showing 
great courage, tenacity and resoursefulncsB on the field of the battle were afraid to 
Miuco the same courage and singlemindcdncss to the Indian constitutional question. 

compared the present unhelpful attitude of the British Government to one who 
offered three million pounds to one pound of “hot ice’” 

Strongly refuting the condition that internal differences should bo composed 
before any constitutional progress was made. Sir N. N. Sircar asked, "Is there any 
Important provision in the Government of India Act, 1935, which is the 
result of agreement between parties ? What about the joint and separalc electorate 
iBBucB, and federation and so on ? In spite of vital differences, was not the Govern- 
ment of India Act enacted ? If His Majesty’s Government had insisted on substant- 
lat agreement between the parties on the matorial questions involved, there would 
have been no Government of India Act at all,” 
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Sir Nripendra Nath did not want to belittle either the Congress or the League. 
Bat it was curious how at different times different views were taken by His Majety’s 
Government of the magnitude of those two organisations. They had been repeating 
that India was with them in the war. But the Congress, everyone knew, was not 
in the war effort. The Congress, therefore, would become at least a not too serious 
factor, in the country. "When it came to constitutional advance, the Congress was 
stated to wield considerable power. What about the Muslim League ? The League 
was saying that it was not hampering the war effort but at the same time, the 
League as such was unable to offer any_ help to Great Britain. The difference be- 
tween the Congress and the League with regard to war was the same between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. "The Congress or the League is looked upon as a 
giant or a dwarf as it suits them.” 

When the demand for Pakistan was made, Mr. Amery sat on the fence. With- 
out stating whether he wanted it or did not want it, Mr. Amery gave the slogan 
“India First". But as soon as this slogan was heard, a ‘'thrill of horror" went 
through the frame of some politicians here and they cried that India consisted 
of two nations and it was a geographical blander that it was made one. Mr. Amery 
hastly dropped his slogan and snia instead, “We have got to consider the ninety 
million Muslims". Immediately, the Muslim League had become synonymous with 
the ninety million Muslims. 

Seconding the resolution. Sir Jagdish Prasad said, "It is one of the main 
purposes of this conference to bring borne to the British Government that a Govern- 
ment of India predominantly official and with a minority of Indians is illsuited to 
evoke that wilting effort, that sustained enthusiasm even when things are going 
none too well, that are essential if India is to play a decisive part in achieving 
victory. A rapid military expansion of her forces has been retarded by the regret- 
table state of our industrial development. Many gaps remain in her industrial equip- 
ment which must be filled even while the war lasts. The greatest care will have 
to.be exercised to see that the economic structure of the country does not receive a 
shock on the termination of the war and therefore the immediate needs of the war 
should be coordinated with the long-term view of the industrial development of India. 
It is also of the utmost importance that a more active policy of industrialisation 
should form an essential part of a programme of post-war reconstruction which 
should be taken in hand now." 

Turning to the “fundamental question” whether the Government of India 
as at present constituted can deal aaequately and efficiently witli a war of such 
tremendous proportions. Sir Jagadish PrasaQ said, “If the whole country is to bo 
organised for war, if Indians are to be made to feel that this war is as much 
their concern as that of other parts of the Commonwealth, if they are to be 
exhorted to make the utmost sacrifices to save not only India but the Common- 
wealth from the horrors of Nazi domination, the Government of India must, 
speaking broadly, become a government of Indians.” 

Sir Jagadish Prasad warned Indians against giving the impression to the 
British people that any section of the people of India “stood aloof at a time of 
mortal peril”. He added it was not the desire of the Indian people to stand un- 
concerned when the future of their own country was in the balance. They wished 
to exert themselves to the utmost to win the war. All that they asked was that 
they should be able to do this with the feeling that in the direction of the policy 
they had been placed in a position of genuine power. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad next dealt with the demands contained in the resolution 
for the immediate expansion of the Viceroy's Executive Council and asked if the 
British Government were prepared in August last to have an Executive Council of 
twelve members of whom fen were to be Indians, whether it would be a grave 
danger if the entire Council consisted of only Indians. Even if there was a risk, 
he maintained it was worth taking because the psychological effect of such a step 
would be immense. Sir Jagdish Prasad wanted to know if the Government had realised 
sufficiently that one of the root causes of the present discontent in the country was 
a feeling of frustration and of helplessness that Indians of the _ greatest eminence 
and experience are unable to influence the Government’s decisions affecting the 
future of the country for generations to come. If the Government were not careful, 
said Bir Jagdish Prasad, they would throw their staunchest supporters into utter 
despair. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan said that this Conference had met to raise the 
status of India in the eyes of the world. India was not now an equal partner 
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with the other Dominione. True, there were Indian troops abroad acquitting them- 
selves wonderfully well. But it was also true that there was resentment in the 
country that India had not been allowed a voice in the matter of sending these 
troops overseas. 

“I, with the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, am here with one obicct”, continued the 
Maharaja of Burdwnn. “We are here to say that we are one with yon in the desire 
to raise the self-respect of this country. Wo want England to win. We also want 
to be able to participate in the victory and hence this resolution.” 

Continuing, the Maharaja of Burdwnn desired the Conference to stress two 
points. Whatever the number in the Executive Council, the Conference should ask 
for complete Indianisation of the Executive Council. Another aspect he wanted to 
make clear was that every Indian was determined not to participate in any post-war 
Conierence, except on a footing of equality. “We arc not going there, as Sir Tei 
Bahadur Bapru went or ns I went in 1926 to the Imperial Conference. At the end 
of the war, we should be equal partners in the Commonwealth.” 

Commenting on the resolution before the House, Sir Chimanlal Siialvad 
declared that he was in perfect accord with the demands for the nationalisation of 
the Government of India and the Defence forces of the country. But the proposals 
to that end put forward in the resolution, he said, failed to take note of realities. 
It was suggested that the Governor-General's Executive Council should bo imme- 
diately reconstructed by appointing all Indians on the Executive Council. “As the 
Congress and the Muslim League,” Sir Chimanlal added, “the major political parties, 
refuse co-ojieration in this matter, the persons who can be appointed as Executive 
Councillors will be outside these bodies. 1 may not deny that there arc eminent 
people outside these bodies, who do not yield in patriotism to any one and would 
make efficient Executive Councillors at the Centre. It .must, however, 
be stated that these gentlemen will have no effective backing in the Legis- 
lature ns well ns in the country. It will, therefore, follow that the elected mem- 
bers in the Central Legislature belonging to the Congress and Muslim League will 
be able to throw out any measures that such Executive Councillors may bring before 
the Legislature. It will hence become necessary to enact, these measures by certifi- 
cation of the Governor-General, against which procedure the country has protested 
BO often. Moreover, those who agree to put themselves in such an unenviable 
position will be branded as unpatriotic. One fails to understand how such a 
reconstruction of the Executive CJouncil of the Governor-General will, ns stated in 
the resolution, enable the Government to get the utmost help from the people in 
men, money aud material. Similarly the proposal to put the Defence Portfolio in 
charge of an Indian is very ideal. But there again, owing to the present attitude 
of the leading political parlies, the position of the Indian Defence Member from 
outside such bodies and having no public support, will be untenable. 

“This Conference has been avowedly called mainly for the removal of the 
present deadlock. The object can be achieved in one of two ways. The promoters 
of the present Conference should undertake, if they feel themselves equal to the 
task, to negotiate between the Congress, the Muslim League, the British Government 
and the Hindu Mohasabha, who nave brought about Uie deadlock. In the alter- 
native, they can inaugurate a powerful Centre Party and obtain for it the support 
of the people, so that they can get a sufficient number of their members elcotcu to 
the Lcpslature and thus be able to carry on the Government of the country. 
Either of these two courses should bo adopted and a mere expansion and complete 
Indianisation of the Executive Council of the Governor-General, by putting therein 
people without substantial following in tlie Legislature, will be of no avail.’’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehattgir wanted to know if the resolution they wore adopting 
applied only to those outside the Congress and the Muslim League. “How arc wo 

S toguaranteo morc war effort than is available to-day 7" Ho argued than unless 
was a Coalition Government of the Congress ana the Muslim League, there 
would be no mass support for the war effort. He advised the Conference to address 
themselves to the Congress and the Muslim League rather than to the Government. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh deplored the fact that representatives of the 
Conness and the Muslim League were not present at the Conference. Replying 
to the criticism that the newly constnicted Central Government would not bo of a 
J'^P^Mcntative character, since the Muslim League and the Congress would bo out of 
xl “ V. Bingh wanted to know whom the present Homo and Finance 

of the Government of India represented. He appealed to the Conference 
and to the public not to lose sight of the objective the Conference had in view. 
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Dr. Shyama Prasad Afulcherpe, -while supporting the resolution, criticised the 
pro-nsion lea-ving the responsibility for the administration of India during the 
war with the Crown. He could not agree -with the view that there was any (hffer- 
ence between Fascism and Nazism or British Imperialism. He agreed that so 
far as the present war was concerned, aU Indians realised the need for Britain to 
win it, because a German victory would not be conducive to the cause of India. 
In his opinion, even if the Confess and the Muslim Leame did not join the new 
Executive Council, it would be -wrong to assume that they would oppose the 
newly constituted Government. 

Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, after criticising the “flimsy gestures of the 
British Government to India”, expressed the hope that better counsels would 
prevail among British statesmen and as a result of this India and Britain would be 
brought closer together. 

Sardar Sant Singh criticised the policy of drift followed by the British 
Government in regard to the Indian constitutional issue_ and said that the resolution 
and the proposals contained therein were of a constructive nature. He -wished that 
there was some sanction behind the resolution, so that Government could be 
forced to act. 

Doctor Paranjpye declared that the resolution did not materially vary from 
those passed by the Liberal Party. If the scheme propounded in the resolution 
was accepted by the British Government, it was quite possible that the Congress 
might, as thOT did not in regard to Provincial Autonomy, agree to co-operate. 
And if the Congress and the Muslim League came together for the duration of 
the war, differences between the two parties would end. 

Dr. Paranjype concluding hoped that at this critical time both Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah would not insist upon their “pound of flesh.” 

Mr. F. N. Chandanarkar held that this resolution was not in any way 
different from the resolution -passed by the Liberal Federation at its last meeting 
-in Calcutta. While he did not expect any big things to happen as a result of this 
Conference, he felt satisfied that they had done their duty and the Government 
would not be in a position later on to say that no one outside the ranks of the 
Congress and the Muslim League was prepared to take the responsibUity for 
Government. 

Pandit Kumru did not believe that the proposal to bring the Congress and 
the League together would succeed at the present moment, because both the parties, 
by their repeated declarations, had committed themselves to certain policies. It 
would not be wise to ask them to eat their own words and revise their opinion imme- 
iately. Pandit Kunzru added; “If the Conference failed, we -will then have to com- 
pletely -withdraw from public life. But this should not deter us from making the 
effort, because there are occasions when we can serve our country better even by 
our failure.” 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola maintained that this Conference was not on a 
par -with other ones, because it was not merely a Conference for the purpose of 
passing resolutions, but the Conference was out to make practical proposals, which 
would meet with the approval of Government and other parties in the country. In 
his opinion, it was -wrong to presume that both the Congress and the Muslim 
League would not look at the proposals. 

Sir Sultan Ohinoy suggested that the Conference should address itself to 
bring about a communal agreement. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje maintained that the communal bogey was the making of the 
British Government and, therefore, it was up to the British Government to lay the 
ghost of the communal question. He supported the resolution, becase it would cre- 
ate military-mindedness among the youth of the country. 

Mr. tf. A. Natesan, while deploring the at'tiude of the British Government, ex- 
pressed the hope that the various parties in the country would take advantage of 
the opportunity provided by the Conference to unite and press for the demands 
con tamed in the resolution. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachan held that the resolution in certain respects approxi- 
mated to the Congress Besolution at Poona. He did not believe that there would 
be any opposition from the Congress if the British Government agreed to implement 
the suggestions contained in the resolution. 

Mr. F. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, said that the Hindu 
Mahnsabha stood for complete Independence, but it was prepared to join hands -aith 
any party, provided it worked for India’s Independence. It might be that they 
might have to part company before they reached the goal, but it was a good thing 
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to stand together in their onward march as long as possible. Personally, he did 
not believe that the British Governinent would accept their demands, as they were 
determined to keep all power in their own hands. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, winding up the debate and commending the resolution 
to the conference, paid a tribute to Sir Jagdish Prasad, without whose untiring zeal 
it would have been impossible to hold the Conference. 

'Ihe resolution. Sir Tej Bahadur saic^ demanded a declaration from the British 
Government promising that India’s situation after the war would be the same as 
that of other units of the Commonwealth. As a constitutional lawyer, ho did not 
pin his faith on the Statute of Westminster. It was possible that the Statute might 
not survive the present war. It was also possible that the relations between Great 
Britain and her other constituents of the Commonwealth might undergo considerable 
readjustments. Hence, he wanted an assurance that whatever might do the_ status 
of these units, perfect equaliU for India with England as well as other constituents, 
in power and function, would be secured. 

Regarding the question of time, Sir Tej Bahadur agreed that it was difficult 
to lay down a time-table in the matter of constitutional reforms. But that had 
been waiting since 1917, when the famous Montagu Declaration was made. He 
assorted that the pledges given by the British Government should be carried out 
before the patience of the people was tired out. He felt that it should not be diffi- 
cult for Bntain to carry out those pledges within a reasonable distance of time 
after the termination of the war. If the constitutional machinery was set up and 
the spade work was done, even now, it should be possible for the reforms to bo 
completed within a year or a year and n half of the termination of the war. 

If the British Government bad made up their mind that India should attain 
that status at the end of the war. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked why they should 
not begin to adjust the machinery even now, The machinery was already there in 
the Provinces, but the real seat of power was in the Centre, concentrated particularly 
in the hands of the Finance and Defence Members. If the country was to fed that 
its destiny was to reach the goal of free partnership, then the Government of India 
should bo reformed and reconstructed. There might bo some who might oppose 
the resolution, he added, because the Executive Council would remain responsible to 
the Crown during the period of the war, whereas the Congress Resolution was sup- 
posed to have said that it should be responsible to the Legislature. But the Con- 
ference was taking a more moderate view, because these proposals could be put into 
effect without any modification or amendment of the Government of India Act. He 
added that having regard to the present situation, it was, por^ps, better constituti- 
onally to owe responsibility to the Crown than to toe Legislature, wliich was of a 
mixed characten consisting of elected, non-elected and nominate elements. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared that the solution of the Indian problem re- 
quired big imagination^ and big statesmanship which, ho asserted, were conspicuous 
by their absence both in England and in India, It almost looked as though British 
statesmanship was totally bankrupt. If Mr. Amery wanted to know exactly what 
the situation was and the feeling in India, let him not address speeches across the 
seas, but let him come here and see things for himself. Let him bring, if necessary, 
mlf a doHm members of Parliament, meet members of the various jiarties and 
judge for himself. If Lord Willingdon could bo sent on a mission to South 
America _nnd_ other BritiBh_ statesmen could bo sent from Britain to other parts of 
the Empire, it seemed to him absurd that questions affecting 400 million people 
should be settled^ by Radio broadcasts or speeches across the seas. He pleaded that 
the Inffian question should be treated more seriously than had been done hitherto. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made it clear that no for one, taking things ns tlioy ■ 
were at present, did not believe that India should sever her connection wiui Britain. 

Concli^ng, Sir Tej Bahadur said tliat a day would arrive when the comba- 
m Europe would sit at a Peace Conference. Ho did not wish that India 
should be represented at the Conference, except on her own rights, by represen- 
tafaves appointed by her National Government. He attached great importance to 
that. 

^c rerolution was then put to vote and was carried unanimously. 

,Tho Raja of Parlakimcdi proposed a vote of thanks, and the Conference 
concluded. 



Mr. Amery on the Indian Deadlock 

House of Commons — 22nd April 1041 


Mr. L. 8, Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons on the 22nd April 1041 to extend for another year the 
proclamations under which the Governors of Indian ftovinces would assume the 
powers of Provincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Amery said : “The puroose of the resolution which I am submiting to the 
House”, he said, “is to extend for another twelve months the proclamations issued 
under the Provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act. Under the 
terms of that section, the Governor of a Province, if he is satisfied that a situation 
has arisen wherein parliamentary government cannot be carried on in accordance 
with the Act, can, by proclamation, assume all or any of the powers vested in 
provincial bodies and authorities. This situation arose in October, 1939, in conseque- 
ence of the action of the Congress Party’s so-called High Command in ordering 
Congress Ministries to resign. Proclamations under Section 23 were accordingly 
issued in seven Provinces and their continuance in force for a further twelve months 
was duly approved by the House on April 18 last yea . There has been no change 
in the situation since then and I regret we have no alternative to a further extension 
of these emergency prorisions. These resolutions, however, are only concerned with 
seven out of the eleven Provinces of British India. 

“In the four Provinces of Bengal, Assam, Sind and Punjab, with a population 
of something like one hundred million people — onc-tliird of the whole population of 
British India — provincial self-government has continued to work uninterruptedly 
under composite governments, including Moslem and Hindu Jilinisters. On all ques- 
tions which most nearly affect the ordinal^ life of the citizens— all questions, in fact, 
which occupy most of the attention of this House in times of peace — these hundr d 
million of Indians have now four years been enjoying the advantages of democratic 
self-government. Jlinisters and legislators have continued to gain experience and 
are making their contribution not only to the welfare of their constituents within 
the wide sphere of their direct authority out also to India’s general war effort. We 
ought not to under-estimate the si^ificance of this remarkable advance in self- 
government over so large a field. Nor can we affonl to ignore the importance of 
me voice which these Provinces, through their Govemmente, are bound to exercise 
in any deliberations affecting the future constitution of India. 

“From this point of view, it is a matter of deep regret that the two hundred 
million inhabitants of the other seven Provinces were, by an ukase of the Congress 
High Command, forbidden to continue to build up the practice and tradition of 
seli-govemment. ffheir Governments, too, had maae a satisfactory bemnning and 
if they made mistakes — ns even we have been known to do — the remedy lay with 
their electors. 


Keaction To Buspeebion Of Pabuamentart Govt. 

“So for, indeed, ns the provincial electornte8_ are concerned, it must be admitted 
that they have nowhere shown any signs of distress at the suspension of parlia- 
mentary government — ^in this respect, no doubt, differing greatly from what would 
he the attitude of our own electors if deprived of the service of this Front Bench. 
The change to direct personal government by the Governors and permanent officials 
met with general aci^uiescence and, indeed, goodwill. 

“Whatever political unrest there may be in _ India to-day has certainly not 
arisen in any way from the suspension of provincial self-goyemment. There has 
been no discontinuity or abrupt reversal m either admmistiative or legislative 
policy. In a few instmees, indeed, notably in connection with Prohibition, legislation 
has had to be modified in consequence of legal decisions. _ But, generally speaking, 
the work of beneficent social process continues in full swing and with broad public 
approval. The House certainly need not fear that the continuance of direct govern- 
ment in these Provinces for another twelve months will of itself add to the difficul- 
ties of the political situation. 

“What indeed, was really serious in the action of the Congress-controlled 
Ministries was not so much the direct and immediate result of their action in the 
Provinces themselves as the complete disregard displayed by the most powerful 

4D 
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politicfil organisation in India for the responsibnities of self-government and the 
indirect effect of this evidence of Congress methods upon the general political 
situation. 

Implications of Eesfonbible Government 

“When Tve speak of responsible parliamentary government, _ ive are apt to 
emphasise one aspect of that responsibiliU— namely, the responsibility of the govern- 
ment towards the party majority in the legislature. But responsible parliamentary 
government, if it is to work successfully, implies a three-fold responsibility. There 
IS, first and foremost, the responsibility to the Crown, in other words, to the general 
welfare, the duty of maintaining the substantial continuity and efficiency of govem- 
mentr— of seeing, in an old phrase, that ‘the King’s Goyernmeait is carried on.” 
There is, secondly, tbe responsibility to Parliament as an institution, founded, Sir. 
Speaker, upon your authority and upon the rights of the minorities, which, subject 
to the estaolishcd procedure of Parliament, are in your keeping.” 

Mr. Amery continued, “It is only in the third place and subject to these 
dominating responsibilities that the Government is responsible to its supporters in 
Parliament for the promotion of particular policies in which they are interested. 
In the present case, the Ministers resigned not as the result of any difference 
with the Governors, not over any issue of Provincial policy, not at the instance of 
their own supporters. They resigned, prepared to bring about the complete 
break-down of administration and parliamentary life in their own Provinces at the 
orders of an outside executive, which wished m this imperious and irresponsible 
fashion to express its disapproval of the absence of a statement by the British 
Government of war aims framed to its liking. 

“I can only say, whatever may have been the motives which inspired the 
conduct both of the Congress High Command and the Provincial Ministries, that 
there is no greater danger to democratic government in India as elsewhere than 
party totalitarianism. What has been oven more immediately serious is the effect 
of this demonstration of Congress methods upon other important dements in 
India— non-CongrcBS Provinces, the Moslem community generally and the Princes, 
It has confirmed to a point of fixed determination their already growing reluctance 
to take part in, or come under, any Central Government in India which is likely 
to bo subject to the control of a mmority in tbe L^islature, which, in its turn, 
would simply obey the words of the Congress Central Executive. ■ 

The Pakistan De.mand 

"The Congress repudiates the Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 largely be- 
cause they had weighted representation to some extent in the Legislature in favour 
of the minority dement, in what the Congress regarded as an undemocratic sense, 
■nio Congress is, I fear, blind to the risk that no altcmativo constitution is now 
likely to emerge which could secure for it as great a measure of influence and con- 
trol over India ns a whole ns it would have exercised under the present Act. The 
most significant symptom of the changed situation is the growing strength of the 
domnncT voiced by Mr. Jiiinah, lender of the Moslem League, for complete severance 
from the rest of India of North-Western and North-Eastern zones, wherein the Mos- 
lems constitute a majority and thdr establishment as completely independent states, 
controlling tlieir own foreign policy, defciice, customs and finances. I am not con- 
cerned here to discuss the immense practical difficulties in the way of this so-called 
Pakistan project, stated in this, its extreme form, nor need I go hack to the dismal 
record of India’s history in the Eighteenth Century or to the disastrous experience 
of the Balkan countries before our eyes to-day in order ' to point out the terrible 
dangers inliercnt in any break-up of the essential unity of India (Cheers), at any 
rate, in its relation to the outside world. After all, there is no British achievement 
in ^dia, of which we have better reason to bo proud than the unity, internal peace 
and reign of low which we have given her (Cheers). 

"It is enough for my purpose if I can impress upon the House, on the one 
hand, the underlying determination of Moslem India not to accept any constitution- 
which docs not^givc rcasonaiilc free play to tho individual life of predominantly Mos- 
icrn units ami, on the other, the growing danger of ]ireaching on both sides, 'Hindu 
ana AJoslcpi, of extreme and incompatible policies (“hear, hear’O. It was a 
wotmition pf this danger ns well as the hope that the gravity of the war situation 

t iha together in a spirit of co-operation and responsibility 

rant ica His Majesty's Government to make a new statement of policy, which was 
rondc public by Lord Linlithgow in August last. 
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The Essekce of Atjghst Statement 

“What TvaB the essence of that statement 7 It Mas that the frame-Mork of 
India’s future constitution should be devised by Indians themselves and not by 
this House. That Mas a far-reaching and, indeech revolutionary announcement, the 
full importance of -which has not, I think, even yet been fuUy appreciated, either in 
this coun^ or in India. It was, in fact, a reco^ition in advance of India’s status 
as a dominion. That recognition was coupled -with two conditions. One was that 
provision would have to be made, for the due fulfilment of those obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection -with India had imposed on her. 

"Borne of these ns for instance, the obligations towards the existing members 
of the Services are by their very nature termmable. But others, like those arising 
from India’s present dependence upon this country for defence, vail naturally be sub- 
ject to modification -with the growth of India’s own capacity to defend herself un- 
aided. Others, such as the treaty obligations of the Crown towards the Princes, 
are of a more enduring character. In any case, none of them stand in the way of 
shaping the structure of Inia’s future constitution, which is to be essentially an 
V Indian constitution, framed in accordance -with Indian conceptions of Indian condi- 
tions and Indian needs. 

"Even more important in this connection is the stipulation that the constitu- 
tion itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of agree- 
meut between the principal elements in Indian national life. That is an essential 
pre-requisite to the success of the future constitution. For, if Indians cannot 
agree upon the kind of constitution they are prepared to work, how are they likely 
to agr^ upon the actual workiug of it 7 Our constitution here works because there 
is bwiind it an unwritten agreement, based upon centuries of tradition, ns to the 
limits -within which a majority can exercise its position of advantage. In all fede- 
ral constitutions previous free agreement upon the nature of the constitution and of 
the limits within which majority rule can be exercised has been the condition upon 
which the various elements of a federation have been prepared to come together. 

Reconstehction of the Existing Act 

“Anxious as we are to see the responsibility of the Indian Government resting 
upon Indian shoulders, we can only transfer that responsibility to somebody which 
ean assume it without immediately breaking down or breaking up. Subject to that 
requisite of agreement, which is inherent in the circumstances of the Indian situa- 
tion and not arbitrarily imposed by ourselves, the whole constitutional field is open 
for a modification or fundamental reconstruction of the existing Act. Indian states- 
men need not be bound by the system of Government at the Centre contemplated 
in that Act or by the relations between that Centre and the Provinces and States. 
If they agree regarding the re-distribution of powers or the electoral system, that 
is a field open to them for settlement. 

“If they come to the conclusion that our type of democracy, with an Executive 
dependent upon a Parliamentary majority, Btands in the way ol agreement and that 
India’s needs would be better met by an Executive, deriving its authority more 
directly from the Federated units, like the American Executive, independent of the 
Legislature, that again is their responsibility. "We who, in this House, wrestled 
for months with the intricacies of the existing Act— which I still look upon as a 
very remarkable niece of constructive legislation — should be the last to underrate 
the difficulty of the task which lies before Indian statesmanship. 

“It is a task calling for sheer hard thinking in the working out of practical 
ways and means of solving an immediately complicated problem. It is a task which 
calls, above all, for that mediating and moderating spirit without which great things 
connot be achieved in human affairs. That is a task to which we have invited Indian 
statesmanship. While the decisive and final resolution of so fundamental an issue cannot 
take place in the midst of the life and death struggle in which we are engaged, there 
is nothing whatever to prevent Indian political leaders, Indian thinkers and Indian 
businessmen from engaging now in those preliminary discuBsions and studies which 
are so essential to success and which no more in India than else-nhere can be 
hastily disposed of. We are only too anxious to promote such study and discus- 
sion in every way possible. All the_ same, the main responsibility both for the 
initiation and the completion of this high Inquiry rests with Indians themselves. 
We can only pledge ourselves to hasten to the utmost degree decision on all rele- 
vant issues that lies within our part. It is upon Indian statesmen and not upon 
us that the time-table of future constitutional progress depends. 
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Interim Proposals. 

“Bo much for the major conetitutional problem. There was n further question 
whether in the interval there was any practical step that the Government could 
take which, without prejudicing the major issue, could contribute towards its 
solution. There could, of course, no no question of changing over the whole basis 
of administrative and legislative power or placing India’s war effort in the hands 
of an entirely neW Executive. Nor could that have been done without at once 
raising those very issues of the division of power between conflicting elements in 
Indio, which are still unresolved. 'What wo could do was to invite Indian leaders, 
representing the main political parties to join the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
The invitation to them was not only individually to take charge of imimrtant 
Departments of State but also to partake fully in the collective responsibility of 
the Council. Their inclusion would have brought Indian membership of the Coun- 
cil, oflScial and unoSicial, up to n substantial majority of the whole. But it would 
not have so altered the essential character of the Council as to deprive the 
Governor-General of his existing trusted advisers, or to commit the Indian leadera 
who joined it to any course, whicn would have deprived them of a free hand in 
dealing with the major problems of the constitutional future. We believed, and 
still believe, that it would pve real power aud valuable experience to men_ who 
have , hitherto been in political opposition. We still believe that the creation of 
such h coalition Executive would have afforded an opportunity for Indian leaders 
in the atmosphere of a common effort for India's security to forget for a while 
their difference and begin to envisage their problems in the light of wider Indian 
patriotism. 

The Satyaqraha Movement. 

"So far, our hopes have been disappointed. The Congress rejected out of 
hand both our major aud interim proposals. Its attitude is, ‘All or nothing’, 
and by 'aU' it means the immediate independence of an Indio, governed by a 
constitution which would ensure Congress control. It refused even to discuss^ the 
matter and proceeded to launch a curious campaign of Mr. Gandhi’s devising. 
In pursuance of that campaign, Congress- leaders, including ex-Premiors and 
ex-Ministera as well as selected members of the rank and file, have mode speeches 
intended and calculated to interfere with tlie war effort. They have deliberately 
challenged fine or Imprisonment with the same unquestioning obedience to the 

E arly whip ns when they resigned office in the Provinces and, in many cases, I 
elievc, with the same misgiving and reluctance. The situation thus created is 
naturally embarrassing ns it was meant to bo. But clearly the Government cannot 
punish ordinary offenders and overlook the same offences when committed by men 
whose position and whoso course of action deliberately enhance their signiCcanco 
and their political effect. 

“This campaign of civil disobedience by instnlrocnts has now been in progress 
for nearly six months. The flrst phase in which illegal action was confined to 
lending members of the Congress ended in January. Tne second phase, which 
included representatives of provincial and local committees, ended early this month 
and wo are now in the rank and file phase. Magistrates, while vindicating the 
law, have treated the problem witn commonsense, ignoring non-entities and in 
many cases imposing a fine without the option of imprisonment. This latter 
procedure has been so discouraging to those whose chief inducement was the 
prospective electioneering value of a pnson sentence that Mr. Gandhi hss had to 
announce that payment of Cue will count as an equally meritorious saorlfico in 
Congress hagiology (Laughter). 

“On the whole, the movement has proceeded languidly and without evoking 
much popular interest, except In the United Provinces, which have in recent 
months contributed more than half the offences. By the middle of March, some 
7,000 offenders had been convicted and some 6000 arc still in prison. The whole 
business is as regrettable as it is irrational but the Government bad and have 
no alternative to enforcing the law. Apart from the Congress, the Government's 
rnajor policy for the constitutional future may be said to have relieved the anxieties 
of the various elements which compose India’s natiouol structure. 

Extension of the Executive Council. 

"As regards the more immediate policy of an extension of the Viceroy’s Council, 
^eptanco in principle unfortunately did not lend to actual agreement in detail. 
Ane Moslem Ecaguo, in particular, asked for a measure of representation as against 
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Hindu elements and made stipulations as to the future which the Viceroy could 
not see his way to accepting. It was, of course, always open to the Viceroy to add 
to his Council individual Indians of high character and ability. But such a course 
would not have achieved the desired object, which was to associate representative 
Hindu and Moslem political leaders with the conduct of the war and so bring them 
closer together for the future. Very reluctantly, therefore, Lord Linlithgow decided 
in November to discontinue for the time being, his unwearied efforts, carried 
on ever since the war began, to faring the parlies together, leaving the door open to 
further reconsideration by those directly concerned. 

“No one can look upon the present deadlock with satisfaction. Ldnst of all, 
patriotic Indians who, looking beyond the narrower aims of sectional leaders, are 
deeply concerned with India’s progress towards equal partnership in our family 
of free nations, which is alike their goal as well ns ours. They better th.an anyone 
else can help to find a solution. But they can do so only if they direct their 
efforts to the real source of the difficulty. 

The Bombay Conference Dejiand 

"In the last few weeks, that distinguished veteran statesman, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, whose breadth of outlook and courageous initiative played no small part 
in the deliberations which led up to the existing Federal scheme, brought together 
in Bombay a number of eminent Indian public men outside the two main con- 
tending political organisations to consider the situation. In the end, a resolution 
was passed, but I am not quite cleat as to how many of those who attended 
one or more meetings of this Conference actually concurred in the resolution. 
That resolution has since been discussed by Sir Tej with the Viceroy and submitted 
to his Majesty’s Government and has been published. It asked for a complete 
reconstruction of the Executive Council, converting it into one consisting entirely 
of unofficial Indians, drawn from important elements of public life. This new 
Council would be responsible, while the war is still in progress, to the Crown 
and not to the Legislature, but it should in substance be treated in regard to all 
inter-imperial and international matters on the same footing as a Dominion 
Government. The resolution also asked that this reconstruction should be accom- 
panied by an announcement of a definite time-limit within which India is to 
attain the same measure of freedom as is enjojed by the Dominions, 

“I should be the last to approach in a critical or unsympathetic spirit proposals 
brought forward by men of such eminent public service ns those who have associa- 
ted themselves with this resolution, or animated by such a genuine desire both 
to promote India’s constitutional proriess and her active participation in the war 
effort. I will, therefore, only touch very briefly on some of the more obvious 
difficulties, which such a scheme, if it were carried into effect, would present in 
•practice. The scheme proposed by the resolution would amount not to modificatiou 
of the present form of Government but to its suppression by an entirely different 
type of Government. That is certainly something going beyond what we think prac- 
ticable-in the midst of the ever-increasing strain and urgency of the war situation. 
It would also create internal constitutional problems of no little difliculty, both 
in relation to the Provinces, whether those now enjoying self-government or those 
administered under Section 23 and to the Princes •, and in that ways, it would 
raise still unresolved issues of the constitutional future. 

Resolution Directed to Wrong Address 

“That brings me to the underlying issues, but not faced, by the Bombay reso- 
lution, if I may say so without discourtesy to those who have sponsored it, the re- 
solution seems to me to have been direct^ to the WTOng address. I have already 
pointed out that the time-table of India's constitutional advance depends far 
more upon Indian agreement than upon ourselves. But the same applies to any 
fnr-reaeWg alteration of the present constitutional position. As, I think, I have 
already made clear, our existing proposal for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council 
is in suspense, not because those concerned — I am leaving the Congress on the one 
side for a moment — have condemned the proposal on the ground of inadequacy but 
mainly because of the difficulty of reconciling Moslem and Hindu claims for rela- 
tive position. That difficulty is not lessened nut inevitably enhanced by any sugges- 
tion of a new type of Executive with more extensive powers. — 

No Agreement for the Bojibat Scheme 

•Tt is nnfortunately already evident that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his 
friends have not been me to secure beforehand for their scheme any kind of 
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ngreement— if not between the Congreas and the Moslem League— at any rate 
between ie latter and other rcspresentatives of the Hindn majority. Mr. Jinnah, 
leader of the Moslem League, has since repudiated it ns being on ‘entirely wrong 
linos’ and as n trap, to use his phrase, into which Sir Tej Bahadur Snprn had been 
led by Congress wire-pullers. On the other hand, the General Secretary of the 
Mahasabha Party has declared that it will not co-operate in any scheme in which 
the numerical majority of the Hindu element is not reflected in the composition of 
the Council. There is obviously no such ngreement here as would afibrd the recons- 
tructed Council political support, or even acquiescence, in the Legislature. On the other 
hand, if the reconstructed Council is to be composed not of leaders, who between 
them can secure some measure of political backing, but of men individually emi- 
nent but politically unsupported, then the objections which weighed against that 
course in the case of an expansion of the existing Council become much, more for- 
midable if it is a question of an entirely new Council with preatly enlarged powers. 

"It would. I think, be very diflicult to persuade Parliament to confer Domi- 
nion or quasi-Dominioii powers on a body, so coustituted. Nor would sucli a body, 
between their responsibility to the Crown on one side and in face of an unfriendly 
Legislature on the other, be likely for long to maintain its precarious position. My 
appeal to Sir Tej and his friends would, therefore, be not to cense from their efforts 
but to concentrate, first and foremost, on bringing the contending elements in India 
together. Whether they can best do that by the exercise of their persuasion upon 
the existing party leaders or by building up a strong central party of men who are 
prepared to put India first, their efforts may well be decisive in shaping the whole 
future of their country. 

iKDiA’e Record in thr War 


“Meanwhile, there are other fields besides that of politics in which India's 
future is being ebaped. In Africa, in Malaya and now in Iraq, India is establish- 
ing her claim to consideration ns n major factor in the war. Her troops, by tlieit 
gallantry and technical efficiency, have made a conspicuous contribution to our 
victories in Libya and Eritrea. They have faced the trying ordeal of modern ■ war 
and faced it largely under the leadership of Indian oflicers (Cheers), who have 
amply justified their training and the confidence placed in them, “Her jonng 
Navy has earned the highest commendation from the Admirnltj;— no easy critics— 
for its indefatigable work in the sens east of Suez. The expansion of her infant 
Air Porce is only held back against the flood of recruits by a still inadequate total 
supply of machines. Her industries have already made an unprecedented contri- 
bution to her war effort,” 

Mr. Wedgwood (Independent) interpolated : Are they making aeroplanes ? 

Mr. Amerg : lliey are beginning. 

Earl FFinterton (Conservative) : Oan ho tell us what advance there has been 
since the last debate in the production of munitions and in the intake of men into 
the Army ? 

Mr. Amery said "I was only referring to the matter quite briefly ns bearing 
on the political situation, I was not prepared to go into details. But, of course,' 
Earl Winterton is at perfect liberty to raise these matters in so far as I am in a 
position to answer. Ho will appreciate, however, that on many of them it is difii- 
cult to give detailed answers but 1 shall bo happy to do so, so far ns I am able. 
I was about to say — and perhaps this is a largo part of answer I can give — that 
thanks to the stimulating eiiergies of Sir Alexander Roger’s technical mission, 
which wns sent out by the Ministry of Supply, and to the policy of mutual co- 
optation with India’s neighbours, which was set on foot by the Delhi Conference 
and 18 now being continued by the Eaatern Group Supply Council, India will do 
so on^ an cver-incrMSing scale ns the war progresses. 

, these tVings t'nstitnto a real and indefensible advance in that progress 

lOwaroB tnie solf-dcpendcnce and true quality which constitutional development 
<uin, and should, confirm but which they cannot of themselves create. Our desire 
m this House, shared (I think) by all parlies, is that India should advance, and 
J,“P'dly’ all along the line in the indispcnsible prerequisites to the fullest 
conceivable measure of freedom.^ From that iKiint of view, we welcome with pride 
■ ^er ncnieyemcnls in war as t>*^cnco of her growing capacity to meet her own de- 
welcome industrial ^progress, which will not only subserve the needs of 


fence. 


njiicji will not only Buubcrvu uiu iilxud vi 

nr-on contribute to her general economy strcngtli. We welcome, perhaps 

rn*? that can raise the standard of nutrition and health of the 

a agricultural majority of the population, which has, with staggering increase, 
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risen from three hundred and fifty millions to four hundred millions of people in 
the last decide. 

No Enfobced Agbeement Worth While 

“Above all, we welcome every efibrt that Indians can make to come together 
and find a solution to India’s complex and difficult problem, which will do jnstice 
alike to the claims of her diverse elements for the one recognition of their indivi- 
duality and to the need of that wider unity, which is essential to her pence and 
prosperity. I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in the matter, for 
unless Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to face 
it hereafter. Any agreement imposed by ns from without cannot survive the with- 
drawal of our power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reached 

can stand that test. It is for Indian statesmen to find that measure 
of agreement which is indispensable, if we _ on our side are to 

make our further contribution towards the completion of our own task in India, 
the task of ioining with them in crowning the peace and unity already achieved 
with freedom” (Cheers). 

Mr. Ameb.\* hbqed to visit India 

Jlr. Ammon (Labour) said he felt some concern about Mr. Amery’s opening 
statement. It suggested that there was practically no change in the situation now 
as compared with what it was when the subject was last before the House. It 
rather Indicated _ that, strong as might he the hope of deriving assistance from 
India and achieving better understanding and closer relationship, we bed made no 
further progress. The first thing that must impress us, he said, was that this was 
a vital enbject for the British Empire and that, on India, the whole Empire might 
break down and break up. _ So far ns onr war effort was concerned, there was more 
man-power in India than in tlie rest of the British Commonwenllh ; if only we 
could secure full and willing co-operation, it was difficult to estimate how much 
that would mean to our war effort. There was no better opportunity likely to 
occur or had,ever occurred over a long period of years than existed while we bad 
a government on such a line as we had now in power in this country’, where every- 
body was concentrating on an endeavour to obtain the maximum unity effort, both 
in this country and in the rest of tbo Empire. 

Mr. Ammon continued there was at least a very strong bond during the 
present straggle between India and this conntry and that was a common detestation 
of Nazidom and ail that it represented. In that at any rate, we bad India’s full 
sympathy. He suggested to India that they would have been wise had they accepted 
the Viceroy’s offer and endeavoured to have made the very best possible use of 
it and strengthened their position in that direction. It might hare been hoped 
that they might have been content with Dominion Status but they had unfortunate- 
ly not seen their way to do that, Mr. Ammon added. Wo were disappointed that 
the Viceroy’s offer had received such small acceptance and welcome. Mr. Ammon 
urged Mr. Amery to go to India himself as a preliminary. There was' a lot to be 
said for getting in the right atmosphere and for giving the people concerned the 
feeling that we were really concerned about them. He was not going to say that 
Mr. Amery’s going there would solve all problems but it would do something to 
make a better atmosphere. 

The ESA5IPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Mr. Ammon continued that it probably would be well if we gave consideration 
to introducing into Parliament, and getting embodied in an Act, that after a certain 
number of years — five, ten or twenty, perhaps — independence would be given to 
India. We should thus give a clear ana definite objective to which they could 
strive. They would tend after a time to tone down the tendencies of the various 
sections there and they would make preparations for the position that was going 
to arise. Mr. Ammon emphasised that he was talking of independence, not of 
Dominion Status. 

Mr, Ammon suggested we should make an approach to the problem from a 
new angle and set a certain number of years hence, when independence would be 
granted. A precedent, which must not be driven too far, was that set by the United 
States with regard to the Philippines, whereby in 1946 full independence would be 
given to that country as embodied in an Act of Ckmgress already passed. That 
would have the effect, he said, of turning the energies of agitators into making 
preparation for dealing . with the conditions that would arise. It would give an 
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opportunity for the British Government to take active steps to mould opinion there, 
to go on with education in a larger measure than it had done and to make it 
possible to arrive at some method whereby a greater measure of co-operation could 
be achieved between the people of both conntnes. 

Don’t be Bound by custom 

Mr. IT. Roberts (Liberal) said it was not enough for us and our Government 
to say to the Indian people in a negative way that they must settle their differ- 
ences before we could do anything more. We had mistakes in the past but it 
was our duty now, and it was of vital importance, that we should make every 
effort to make some progress in associating Indians in the conduct of the war 
and in the control of India’s contribution towards the war. Mr. Eoberts pointed 
out that Mr. Amcry should not be too particular and too punctilious about consti- 
tutional precedents whiclt might be set up by any action that wo now might take 
to carry out tlie vital principle that Indians should have very much greater control 
in the affairs of India during the war. If it would help the Secretary of State 
to go to India and meet Indians, custom should not stand in the way." _ 

Mr. Eoberts said ho associated himself in deploring the attitude which the two 
big organisations had taken up in India. That the Oongtess leaders, whom one 
had met and who were associated before the war in supporting , the democratic 
cause in many struggles, should now adopt the attitude tuat the people should not 
contribute towards tlio war effort was an attitude difficult to understand. At the 
same time, lie continued, Muslims, while supporting the war, seemed, by accentua- 
ting their difference from the Hindus, to make it more difficult to attain Indian 
unity and self-government. Statesmanship roust find a solution in which Indians 
faced and ovcrcarae their differences themselves. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholso7i (Oonservative) said that we should concentrate on send- 
ing a definite message to India. He welcomed whole-heartedly Mr. Amery's 
speech. It must, ho said be firmly impressed on India that this was no longer 
a British but a purely Indian problem. The venue had loft Westminster and woe 
now in India. If India could agree on demanding any particular form of consti- 
tution she would receive syra pathetic hearing. TJie problem facing civilisation was 
the simple one of survival. Was India aware of that 1 The British Empire, 
whatever its faults, liad guaranteed to India peace, law and order. 

The time had come for very plain speaking to India if any constitutional 
progress were to be achieved. Mr. 'Nicholson continued. The people of this country 
and of India were indisBolubly linked by a community of ideas as to what consti- 
tuted decent living and decent behaviour. They wore brothers in spirit. 

Bbitibu Government’s “Dilemma” 

•Sir George Schuster (Liberal national) said that nothing could be more 
distnssing than that at the present moment when nil these decisions vitally 
affcoliiig India's future were being taken, the Government should rest purely in 
oflicial hands. But the British Government were in this dilemma. 'ITiey wanted 
to transfer power. You could not ask representative Indians to share responsibility 
unless they had power. But you could not change the whole balance of consti- 
tutional power, and you could not transfer constitutional power, unless yon fixed 
the whole striictiiro of the now constitntion. The conflict and disagreement which 
had already^ occurred over the 1935 Act as regards the Central Government proved 
the difficulties that lay in the way, but to men who trusted each other and wanted 
to co-operate, the answer was quite easy. 

_ Let lending Indians come in ns members of the Viceroy’s Council in the same 
iwsitions in which other Indians had gone into the Oouncil in the past. They 
would have plenty of jkiwct but they must have courage too. Tiicy might have 
to share in unpopuiar decisions; perhaps they might lose political support for the 
future. He was sure that there were men in India who had that courage. That 
was what the Sccreinry of f? In to _ offered, bnt all Indian political leaders, not only 
the Congress, would not have it. They wanted nil sorts of guarantees of their 
constitutional position and some writers said quite openly that there must bo real 
transfer of cimstilutionnl power now, that that was to bo the acid test of whether 
the British Government ever meant anything. They said in effect, “We don’t 
**^u*\.* 1 British, but if wo get tlic transfer of power now it will be something on 
which they cannot go back in future.” That was just what could not be given 
short of the forraaliou of a wholly new, properly balanced constitutional structure.- 
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Congress Seeking Party Domination 

Sir George ScliuBter, continuing asked; Was it not possible that the Congress’ 
order forcing the Ministers to resign was not merely a geatnre of protest but also 
because Congress saw the danger of a provincial spirit of disunity growing up 
vrbich might set up loyalties conflicting with the loyalty to the Congress 7 He 
made no charges but these disquieting questions were being asked by many people 
and he must confess he was asking them himself. It was disquieting that the 
lending national party should be taking such a purely negative line seeking nothing 
but easy popularity which came to those who were against the Government, lielping 
not at all in finding constructive solutions for the many problems of India. It 
was disquieting that the lending Indian party should not show a greater sense of 
reality, a truer appreciation of the emergency, but that it should recklessly seek 
to embarrass the British Government when Britain was fighting dp8))eralely not 
merely for her heroic existence but for the freedom of India ns well. The most 
disquieting of all the suspicion that the real objective of the Congress was to 
establish party domination of the Btate in India parallel to the Nazi and Fascist 
party dominations in Germany and Italy. To the British mind there was an 
unpleasant familiarity in the course which the Congress Parly seemed to be forcing 
Britain to go through. The British Government had made a gesture which they 
knew in their hearts to mean a reid ofier of transfer of power. Britain had found 
no response from the Congress, no effort at all to face the necessity of finding 
some balance among the parties in India and no recession from their demand to 
be the only party to speak for India. Thus the British Government began to feel that 
there lay behind nil this a very sinister purpose that was being finally unmasked. 

They felt these doubts, continued 8ir George, but perhaps the final stage had 
not yet been reached. He made no charges. The doubts and questions he had 
raised might be wrong. He prayed that they might b^ He appealed to Mr. 
Gandhi to prove them and if it were any help to him, Sir G. Schuster said, M.iet 
me add that we are all to blame”. The present leader of the Miislim League, Mr. 
Jinnah was equally unpractical. Let us admit that we had been in the wrong. 
The British side might have been to blame. Its case might have been put badly 
and uniranainalively. The Government of India might have been very wooden. 
Sir George Schuster had always felt that there were very great difiiculties in the 
handling of negotiations of this kiud by the Viceroy. He had to consider his 

administrative position. ...... -t j j 

Sir George Schuster said he had always felt that if they admitted blame 
on the British side tliere was one person who was not to blame and that was 
the present Secretary of State. He succeeded to an exlremelv dilhcult position 
and since he bad held it he had made repeated reasonable and roost courageous 
efiorts to solve the difficulties. Sir George Bchiisler said that the Commons and 
the British public were not to blame except possibly for a certain measure of 
indifference, but somehow or other they felt that they had been let down. They 
felt they had been so honest in their desire to find a constructive way to do 
what the Indians wanted and that if only the latter conld have understood what 
was in British minds and what were their purposes, this situation could never 
have been allowed to arise. 

Advice to Mr. Amery 

Sir George Schuster continued that he firmly believed also that the great body 
of Indian opinion did desire to have a free and fair democracy and not party domi- 
nation and that they were willing to make a constructive effort to help in the solu- 
tion In these circumstances what were the British Government to do 7 He wanted 
to say to the Secretary of State, “Go on with all possible steps to get rmresenfative 
Indians to join in the task of Government not only on the Viceroy’s Council, but 
in the Provinces. Get men no matter what their political status is. Get some of 
the men who have shown their capacity ns Dewnns or in fields of commercial and 
business enterprise as well ns well-known people in the political field. Appeal to 
them that there is a supreme chance of serving India, but do not say it is no use 
going on if representative parties do not support yon.” It was ridiculous to claim 
that there were no Indians capable of being Finance Members. 

Sir George Schuster continued that be could not see why consutulional dis- 
cussions in India should not go on during the war. Tbeie were immense prelimi- 
nary problems to be discussed dealing with the essential difficulty of the mixture 
of communities which might bn solved by some form of segregation of adminisirntive 
units or by some different form of democracy from the form of parliamentary 

41 
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democracy that the British knew. All this required bug study and shou^ld be 
tackled now. Could not they pet the whole thing going in a different atmosphere 7 
They had all got into the wrong atmosphere by approaching these questions through 
the leaders of tlie All- India political parties. These men had never shown their 
ability as practical statesmen. There were Provincial Ministers and men in the 
States who had proved themselves. Why should they not get together and try and 
start these constitutional discussions in a different atmosphere 7 

INDIAH UNDER-BkCRCTARX StiaQESTED 

Sir George Schuster said that he wanted to make one more suggestion. It 
seemed so important in these difficult times that we should get closer to India and 
we wanted India to get closer to us. Oould nothing more he done in that direction ? 
Would it not be possible to have an Indian Under-Secretary of State 7 Would it 
not be possible to bring over a man like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and put him 
in the House of Lords or we might even have a Congress lender, but anyhow 
let ns have a genuine Indian like him here. Let him send bnck_ trusted words 
to India which would tell what the British people were fighting for now and 
banish the ridiculous idea that this was only another war for imperialistic purposes. 
Sir George Schuster believed that such a step might have a great effect. Finally 
he wanted again to record an appeal to all Indians, who had wisdom and the 
trust of their own people, to bring these gifts into the common task. “Let them", 
he said, "bo courageous and strong, let them take their chances of their political 
future in both hands. Let them look back at the record of Congress and say 
‘let this be changed’. Congress in the past has always said, ‘no’. Yon cannot 
save humanity or recreate a national India by saying ‘no’’’ (Cheers). 

The Most Democratic Party 

Jfec, Sorensen (Labour) said that whatever might be said about the alleged 
desire of the Congress in relation to Nazism, there was no party in the world 
more democratic than the Congress Party in India. Tlie Congress required neither 
a dishonoured nor a blank oheque. Whnt Congress had been doing was to secure 
from this country recognition that India had the right to her political independence. 
Although he appreciated the motive, he regretted the suggestion that great con- 
tribution would be made to an understanding between tliis country and India if 
wo could persuade some Indian to come over hero and be Under-Secretary. It 
would have been much better to have suggested that some Indian should come 
hero as a member of the Cabinet. Why not Nehru or the leader of the Congress 7 

Sir Sanley Reed (Conservative) said that in all frankness and sincerity Mr. 
Amory’a speech left him under a sense of depression. It'did not take them any- 
where, did not lead them any further on the road to a solution of the groat 
problem of closer co-operation between India and the British Commonwealth at 
the present time. He could not quite reconcile the picture of India under the 
present regime with that which reached him from many other sources. India had 
been greatly moved, as tlie House had been greatly moved, ' at the position 
whereby men we knew and admired and with whom wo had the closest friendship 
for many years were now in gaol. It was not a case that men wore going to 

gaol for declining to co-operate with the Government, So far ns these punitive 

measures were being exercised, they were being exercised against men who 
were deliherntcly obstructing the co-operation of others in' the war effort. 

Sir Stanley Reed continued ; Active efforts to prevent others from co-operat- 

ing was defiance of autliority which no Government could pass by without 

allowing the whole foundation of the rule of law to collapse nt a time of infinite 
peril not only to ns but to India as well. When we saw on one side the In- 
dian National Congress demanding complete independence, which must ho fatal 
to India at the present time, and the Muslim League on the other hand demanding 
the splitting of India again into coteries of States, which would undo the work 
of the past one hundred and fifty years, wo made the fatal mistake of running 
away with the idea that these two powerful organised bodies represented tbo 
whole of India. He_ believed that there were very large number of morabera 
01 the Indian National Congress, who to-day would recoil from the idea of 
corniilcte indcncndcuco if faced with that issue and if equal and hon’blo partnership 
m ine llriilsh Commonwealth were put before them they would regard that as 
full n I' ambitiona and providing for Indians full scope for their 
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Faith m Non-PoLmcAH India 

Bir Stanley Reed, confinuinK, said that not all Muslims wanted the plan 
advocated by the Muslim League. Was there nothing between the extreme view 
of the CongresB on the one side and the extreme view of the Muslim League on 
the other to whom Mr. Amery could make his direct appeal and to whom he could 
direct his energies with a view to bringing them within the fabric of adminis- 
tration ? There was a very great body in India not associated with either of 
these two political organisations. True, it had not the same efficient political 
propaganda and political machinery, but it represented a great body of the thought 
in India. He sometimes thought that there was n certain parallel in what we 
called Indian Liberals and the Liberals in England. Liberalism in England was 
a far more important force in this country than was represented by the Liberal 
Party in the Oommons. So it was in_ India. There was a great body of Liberal 
thought bent on constructive work for its country within the Commonwealth. 

“How were we to get rid of the suspicion that existed and convince India 
that we were determined to see India attain full status ns a Dominion”, asked Sir 
S. Reed. The only way this miasma could be swept away, he said, was by attempt- 
ing to bring representatives of that school direct into the Government of India. He 
asked Mr. Amery to go back again and again and not to leave his task until he 
had found some means of harnessing this great body of broad liberal patriotism and 
constructive thought in the machinery of the Government of India, not to be deter- 
red by constitutional niceties, not to be frightened away by the idea whether this 
was strictly correct. War was now approaching the borders of India. There was 
no one here who did not fully appreciate the value, strength and immensity of the 
Indian war effort. There was none who had not been profoundly moved by the 
gallantry and elan of Indian troops in Libya and East Africa. (Cheers). That was 
not enough. We had to mobilise the whole moral and political force and enthusi- 
asm of ns many people in India as could possibly be mobilised in that direction. 

In conclusion, he asked Mr. Amery to consider again and again proposals which 
came from men of goodwill and patriotism with a view to seeing whether steps 
could now be taken whereby India might feel that not only her armed forces, 
munitions and her industries and interests were behind the war effort but the heart 
and soul of a great and generous people. 

Mr. Gandhi— a Christian Anarchist 

Mr. Wedgxcood (Independent) said that to a large extent the difficult position we 
found ourselves in to-day was because both_ sides felt it essential that they should 
save their faces. Our real difficulty in India was not the Congress but Mr. Gandhi 
himself. Mr. Gandhi did not believe in Government Mr. Wedgwood believed that 
tlie one thing that Mr. Gandhi regretted in his life was that he took part in the 
Bound Table Conference. He was naturally a Christian anarchist and no amount 
of persuasion from Mr. Amery would shake bis mind. It was extremely difficult 
with that frame of mind to believe iu schemes of Government to which the Con- 
gress should agree. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Independent) said Mr. Amery bad repeated the same old 
business that the only solution for the Indian problem depended on the Indians 
themselves. Mr. Amery might have given a warmer welcome to the discussions 
which bad been taking place under the leadership of Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Surely 
something more could be done to encourage the middle movement in India. Mr. 
Bartlett could not believe that we could not increase the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil without the danger of upsetting the present balance of Government. 

Earl Winterton urges Greater War Effort 

Earl Winterton (Conservative) agreed with Mr. Bartlett that no effort should 
be spared to find a way out, but he could not agree that there was any relationship 
at this moment between the political situation and what India was doing in the 
war effort. The great dominant fact overshadowing any discussion about the consti- 
tutional system for any part of the Empire, he said, is this — that we are going 
to defend against the enemy. (Cheers). There was the possible danger of a tidal 
wave of totalitarianism coming like a Ganges flood lapping up to the very frontier 
of India and for the first time in the strategical history of the relationship between 
Britain and India, there was danger from two sides and possibly a thira. It was 
no use talking of constitutions when we wanted guns and tanks. We are not 
fighting this war with words. There was only one way to meet the Panzer divisions 
flooding through Greece. That was with more men trained and armed to the teeth 
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and where could we find in the whole Empire better or more magnificent material to 
stand by our side and beside the troops of the Dominions in resisliiig that flood 
than in not one but the many races of India. He paid a whole-liearlM tribute to 
the magnificent qualities and work of Indian troops to-day. One of his honourable 
friends had said that they were proving a major factor. They were not proving a 
major factor, be declared. That was his quarrel. They ought to be a major fac- 
tor. It ought to be possible to raise two million men from India and equip them 
with tanks and guns. He did not blame the present Secretary of State_ nor tlie 
Viceroy, but the growth in India of munitions malriug was obviously required for 
modern troops. 


Mn. Amert’8 Reply 

Mr. Amery made a second speech in reply to the debate. He said : “I do not 
think there could have been a more satisfactory debate from my point of view not 
because honourable members have treated the Secretary of State with consideration 
and kindness but because of the real value which this debate will have in India 
when it is read and studied there. The House has shown itself with reference to 
India to be a truly liberal body. Speeches from all quarters of this House were 
true reflections of the spirit in which we are waging this war and the cause for 
which we are fighting. The debate illustrated to the full the fundamental universal 
goodwill of this House towards India and its aspirations. Tliero were many admir- 
able speeches. I would like to single out not only Earl TVinterton but Sir George 
Schuster and Mr. Eicholson, who had exercised the privilege of goodwill, which is 
to Bi)eak frankly and straightly to one’s friends and to those whom tve do regard 
as our brothers in spirit. 

“Universal goodwill towards India is not only characterisitc of honourable 
members of the House but underlies the policy and aims of His Majesty’s 
Government. The policy of the Government announced last autumn ofiers Indio 
for more than ever before and the remarkable thing is that it is the policy not 
merely of Mr. Ammon’s friends in the Cabinet or of the present Secretary of State 
but of the Prime Minister, who only a few years ago was the most stalwart and 
persistent opponent of the measure of self-govemmcnt whieh fell far short of that 
pledge of complete Dominion Status ns soon ns Indians can agree after the war.” 

Pledges kot Broken 

Mr. Amery continued : “That is evidence surely that on our side there is 
unity and goodwill which is one of the pre-requisites of constitutional progress in 
India. It was suggested that we had broken our pledges to India at the end of 
the last war to confer independence upon her. I would remind the House of the 
actual pledges given. The Preamble to the Act of 1919 referred to the gmdual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 
There was no mention of Dominion Status then. In 1929 Lord Halifax, the then 
Viceroy, declared — and truly — that it was implicit in the declarations of 1917 and 
the Preaml)le of 1919 that the eventual issue of India’s constitutional progress 
would be the attainment of constitutional independence. But it had never been 
described as anything but gradual. 'Jhe great Act of 1935 in no way fell short of 
the pledges given but even that fell a long way behind the clear declarations of 
policy made for a united country by a united government last suronicr. 'I'hcre is 
no essentiai diOiculty so far ns tnia country’s intentions are concerned in India 
setting on the way to Dominion Status. 'J'hc difllcnlty lies not so much in the 
devolution of authority as in making sure that there is an nuliiority in India wliich 
can take over and will not break down or break up in the process. The difficulty 
doM remain and it is no_ use pretending that it does not in India itself, in those 
divisions in India which have shown themselves with increasing aenteness as the 
prospect of free government comes nearer. 

Mr A.mery kot Pessimibtio 

j .If is very true that in that difficulty wc are confronted by what has been 

1 • "ij " sense of frustration or deprcpslon. J see no reason why wo 

snoum yield to iliat. After all let us remcinher that little more Umn a year ago 
war iina hern in progress for a good many months and we liad not come to any 
unueiBUinding for a union of our political parties and there was in the House 
“ coiiBidcrnblo scuso of fruslralion in the political situation. As 
vuc situation come home to us and the feeling of the ordinary man in the street 
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came home to the people in politics they realised that they had to sink political 
differences for the greater common cnnse. 

“I see no reason why this process should not repeat itself in India also, 
though we must not forget how deep are the inherent divisions in India and how 
relatively remote even now war seems to many in India, above all among those 
whose whole career has been in political agitation and trouble and to whom 
political interest still seems the dominant one. We have to enable India to get out 
of that attitude, to get rid of the cocoon of old controversies bito which elder 
Indian politicians spin themselves. It is from tliat point of view that I have 
welcomed the initiative of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn and his friends. I am bound to 
point to the difficulties inherent in their first proposal because it is largely 
addressed to the wrong quarter and because it does not face these inherent Indian 
difficulties which are an obstacle. I certainly hope that these eminent and 
patriotic men will not cease their efforts, that in one way or another they will try 
to bring about unity in regard to the whole constitutional future of India. It is 
for them, far more than for us to judge the best way of achieving it. 

“They will try, no doubt, to bring the leaders of two great organisations to- 
gether, If they fail, it may well be that they could lay themselves out to get, 
through their personal eminence, greater measures of popular support from India 
itself— the building up of a party influential enough to get the attention of Indian 
parties and to onlist the support of those provincial governments to whose impor- 
tance in the future constitutional scheme more than one speech has paid its tribute. 

’There is no need for us to be despondent about the future even if the diffi- 
culties are ^eat and even if it is not easy to discover one immediate remedy, above 
all a remedy devised from here. I assure the House that the Viceroy, to whose 
unwearied efforts tribute has been paid will not cense to try to find ways and means 
of implementing a policy which because it is ours we want to see succeed and 
carried out. I have no intention either so far as I am concerned or the Viceroy 
and Government of India are concerned, to look upon this matter with the idea 
that it should just drift along. 


“Wab Eefort 

“At the same time while there is an element of disappointment and 
discouragement in the purely political situation in India we should not overlook 
the fact that the political controversies in India are not the whole of India’s life 
and outlook. Alongside all this deadlock and wrangles of leading Indian 
politicians and the more helpful efforts of Indian politicians to straighten out 
that particular aspect of things India is day by day feeling her feet. India is 
prosperous. There is more revenue for Central and Provincial Governments and 
not only under those Provincial Governments carrying on under democratic 
institutions but there is great deal of active social process going on all tlie 
time. In the four Provinces conducting their own Governments they are very 
helpfully contributing to war effort. So is the whole public of India. Generous 
fund have flowed from every class of every purpose of war or for mitigation of 
suffering. One and a half millions for aeroplanes had been provided not only by 
Eaj^ahs and wealthy industrialists but by the humblest peasants, policemen ana 
Eoloiers. As to what India is doing in the actual field of war I agree that it will 
be desirable later to have a debate reviewing the broad field of India’s war effort. 
The building up of an army of half a million in India and going beyond it with 
each mcrease of troops sent overseas is proceeding very actively and largely because 

f ood foundations were laid for it. Only the other day I received a letter from a 
istinguished soldier who had visited India after an absence of two years. He 
expresses his amazement at the progress made in the reshaping of India on the side 
of munitions. 

AIechanisatios of AKillES 

‘T am bound to draw the attehtiou of the House to the fact tliat the expansion 
of India’s fighting strength is conditioned by the provision of modem war equip- 
ment and that is conditioned by machine tools and technical and skUled workers. 

“India could produce two million fighting men. Unfortunately that is not 
enough. We have seen in the last few weeks a million of the bravest soldiers in 
the world, men I heard described in the last war as the finest infantry in Europe, 
equipped well according to the standards of the last war, scattered to the winds and 
broken in pieces by the armoured divisions which German foresi^t— and determi- 
nation on war — provided while we in our BeU-delueion ullowedlocuBti to eat the 
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precious years ■'ive are now trying to retrieve for ourselves and India. In these 
matters India is dependent upon us and Ameiica also and can only slowly make 
good whnt ought to have been made good in previous years. Every effort is being 
made in tliat direction. The result of tlie Delhi Conference has been the setting 
up in India of the Eastern Group Supply Council with representatives from all 
governments of Dominions and Colonies cast and south of Suez and of a centr^ 
provision depot for all theatres of war in that part of the world. That is 
important now and it may be of immense consequence if the war develops m 
certain directions which wo cannot yet foresee. 

“In the same way every effort is being made to increase India’s capacity to 
produce munitions. Young men are being trained by tens of thousands in India 
for technical and munition work and a smaller number are being sent for training 
to this country. Tliose who come here are trained at training centres and 
partly under carefully selected employers. Tliey are not actually receiving pay 
nut they receive an allowance for the purchase of suitable clothes and training 
allowances sufficient to cover the cost of upkeep and accommodation, with weekly 
pocket money. There are welfare officers specially attached to look after thejr 
well-being. I have every hope that the experiment will prove successful and it 
is widely welcomed in India itself. The training period is six months. 

“India by the gallantry of her fighting men and the development of her 
industries is steadily establishing a real claim to equality with ourselves. The main 
constitutional task is inevitably for the moment far more in the hands of Indians 
themselves tlian in ours. We shall give them every help we can”. The motions 
were agreed to. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement on Amery’s Speech 

In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on Mr. 
Amery’s speech which is charged witli such emotion as he rarely puts into his 
public utterance. “Every line and every word of it breathes indignation— of a typo 
somewhat unusual with the JIaliatma”, said the Et Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Snstn 
referring to it in his Eanado Hall speech at Madras on the 27th. April. • The 
explanation must be sought in the fact that notliing repels Gandliiji m much ns 
insincerity and Mr. Amery in his speech was so obviously concerned with making 
debating iwints that he had no use for sincerity. The following is, the text of 
the statement : — 

"I have rend painfully the long report of the debate in the House of 
Commons on India. Distress has been Iniown to have softened people’s hearts 
and made them rauidful of facts. But Britain’s distress has evidently left 
Jlr. Amery absolutely cool and untouched. This cnllousncss makes me more tlian 
ever confirmed in my opinion tliat the Congress must abide by its iiolicy of 
non-violence in spite of the heavy odds facing it. 

“Mr. Amery has rendered no service to Great Britain by his contcraptuons 
msregard of the situation as it exists in India and the facts tliat stare one in the 
face. lie talks glibly of British rule having given peace to India. Did he not 
know what was happening in Dacca and Alimcdabad ? Who was responsible 
for keeping the pence in these two ]>laccs 7 I hope ho will not throw in my face 
the fact that Bengal, at any rate, has eelf-povernment. Ho knows whnt a 
mocke^ that self-govcmmcnt is. He knows whnt little power for sucli emergencies 
toy hlmistcrs linve, whether they wear tlic Congress label, the League label or 
any other. 

/'I ask the very pnrtinent question ; Why has this long spell of British rule 
left the people so emasculated ns to disable them from standing up against 
a few hundred goondns ? It is a humiliating spcclnclc, more for the British 
than for us, to see tliousands of people running away from their homes through 
sneer hglit, because a few goondns have found a favournulc atmosphere for resorting 
to a^on, murder and loot. The first act of any Government worth the name 
woulu bo to tench its people the art of self-defence, but the foreign British Govern- 
ment had no concern about this fundamental welfare of India’s citizens nnd so it 
depnved the peowle of the use of arms. 

T handsome tribute tlint Mr. Amery pays to Indian troops falls flat 

on imlinn soil, bccnusc, leaving aside Congress non-violence for the time being, ■ 
main nnu been cquijq^ nnd trained for sdf-dcfcnce and if India had become 

Powers combined for 


if 


Bntam, I hold that all European 
tlcstruction would not have touched Great Britain, 
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"Mr. Amery has insulted Indian intelligence by reiterating ad nauseam 
that Indian political parties have but to aOTee among themselves and Great 
Britain will register the will of a united India, i have repeatedly shown that it 
has been the traditional policy of Great Britain to prevent parties from imiting. 
‘Divide aud rule’ has been Great Britain’s proud and ill-conceived motto. It is 
the British statesmen who are responsible for the divisions in India’s ranks and the 
divisions will continue so long as the British sword holds India under bondage. 

“1 admit that there is unfortunately an unbridgeable gulf betueen the Qmgress 
and the Muslim League. Why do not British statesmen admit that it is after 
all a domestic quarrel ? Let them withdraw from India and I promise that the 
Congress and the League and all other parties will find it to their interest to come 
together and devise a home-made solution for the Government of India. It may 
not be scientific; it may not be after any western pattern ; but it will be durable. 
It may be that before we cpme to that happy state of affairs, we may have to fight 
amongst ourselves. But if we agree not to invite the assistance of any outside 
Power, the trouble will last perhaps a fortnight and it will not mean even one 
day’s destruction of human heads such as goes on in Europe to-day, for the simple 
reason that thanks to the British rnle we are wholly unarmed. 

‘‘Mr Amery. in utter disregard of truth, misleads his ignorant audience that 
the Congress wants ‘all or nothing’. Let me remind him that in order to placate 
British sentiment, the Congress descended to the Poona Resolution and wlien at 
Bombay it undid the Poona Resolution, I authoritatively stated that the British 
Government covdd not at the present moment grant or declare India’s independence 
and that, therefore, for the time being, we should be satisfied with complete freedom 
of speech and pen. Was that ‘All or nothing’ ? With Mr. Amery s state of mind, 
1 suppose it is too much to expect him to have the elementary grace to acknowledge 
the studied moderation of the Congress in its desire not to embarrass the British 
Government whilst it is fighting for its very existence. Not having that grace, he 
turns the Congress moderation against it and claims that the Confess civil disobe- 
dience has fallen flat. 

"It took my breath away when I rend his statement ahout India’s prosperity. 
I say from experience that it is n legendary thing. India’s millions are becoming 
progressively pauperised. They are miserably clotljed and underfed. Because there 
is one man’s rule, he is able to produce a budget of millions. But I make bold to 
say that it is not only no proof of the prosperity of the famishing millions, but it 
is proof positive that India is being ground down under the Brish heel. It is the 
duty of every Indian, who knows anything abont the distress of the peasantry, to 
rise in rebellion against this autocratic rule. Fortunately for hnmanity, India’s 
rebellion is a peaceful revolt and I hope it_ will be through exclusively peaceful 
effort that India will realise her natural destiny. 

‘‘But 1 must not carry any further the painful dissection of Mr. Amcry’s 

E erforroance. It hurls me to have to undertake even this very brief analysis of 
is speech. But it is so amazingly misleading that I felt I would be falling in my 
duty if I did not point out at least some of the most glaring discrepancies in that 
unfortunate utterance. Surely he could have rested content with the undisputed 
sway that he exercises over the destinies of over four hundred million people.” 


Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference 

The following statement was issued by the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference doted the 28th. April 1941 : — 

"The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference have read Mr. Amery’s 
speeches in the House of Commons with the care which they deserve. The Commi- 
ttee very much regret that the speeches should have betrayed such an amazing mis- 
understanding of the real political situation in India and displayed such an unsym- 
pathetic and unbending attitude towards the aspirations of India. The Committee 
feel that Mr. Amery has missed the opportunity of winning public confidence which 
was ofiered to the British Government, with the best intentions, by those who have 
a vivid appreciation of the dangers of the intemotional situation They have, how- 
ever, reason to apprehend that one certain effect of these speeches is going to be to 
strengthen the forces of disruption in the country and to create the impression that, 
in point of fact, the British Government have no desire to part with real power at 
this junction. 

‘‘The Committee regret very much that Mr. Amery should have adopted an 
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nttUude of Belf-complnceocy with Tepard to the poBUion in India which was bound 
to create a wrong impression in Parliament, and probably on a large audience in 
America, that the present system of Government in India commands not only the 
acquiescence of the people of this country but also their goodwill. The Committee 
have no hesitation in saying that this is a complete travesty of the situation in 
India. , , . „ 

“The Committee, however, note with satisfaction that there were men in Par- 
liament belonging to different parties some with considerable knowledge of India, 
such as Sir Staiilay Reed and Sir Qeorge Schuster, who controverted Mr. Amery'a 
assumptions then and there and warned him against the unwisdom and unfairness 
of his policy of drift at a time of such a grave peril. The Committee feel, however, 
that it would be unfair to Mr. Amery to hold him wholly responsible for creating 
this impression, as the original responsibility for giving a true estimate of the 
situation in India rests with the Government of India. 

“No one in tliis conntt 7 , and no one, particularly, connected with the Bombay 
Conference has ever minimised the desirability of reconciliation between the two 
important political bodies of India — the Congress and the Muslim Ijeague. The 
President of the Bombay Conference (who will issue a separate statemenU was not 
uumlndfvil of the desirability of removing misunderstanding at an early date, and 
he made endeavours before the Conference met at Bombay to explore the possibili- 
ties of bringing the conteudiug parties together. The organisers of the Conference 
were, however, satisfied that, in view of the fuiidamenlal differences between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, there was uo prospect, within a reasonable 
distance of time, of those contending parties coming together. The Conference felt, 
at the same time, that it was intolerable that the progress of the countrv should be 
held up by His Majesty’s Government merely because the two contending parties 
would not or could not compose their differences. In this connection, the Committee 
would refer to the statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 8th 
August Inst ; Tt is clear’, said Uis Excellency, ‘that the earlier differences which 
had prevented the achievement of national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as His 
Majesty’s Government regret this, they do not feel that they should any longer, 
because of those diflercnces, postpone the expansion of the Govcrnor-Genoral’a 
Council’. For Mr. Amery now to insist upon agreement ns a condition precedent to 
any change at the Centre, is really to go back on the declared policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

'"I'lio Oomraittcc would like the Secretary of State to consider whether the 
repetition of the advice that Indians should first settle their differences among them- . 
selves before expecting any constitutional ohnnge. could absolve him from the 
reproach, so pointedly made by Sir Cbimanlnl Sctidvnd in his recent statement on 
Mr, Amery’s siieceh, namely. ‘However profuse the assurances of the British Govern- 
ment may bo as regards their intentions to make India a self-governing Dominion, 
no political party is convinced, because of past experience, of the British Govern- 
mem’s sincerity, as regards parting with power.” 

‘Tn view of the growing dangers to India from the war, those who assembled 
at Bombay put_ forward certain proposals which they were satisfied were practic- 
able, and which, if accepted, would have had an excellent psychological effect 
on the country and stimulated genuine voluntary war effort to a much greater 
extent. The present ^rolicy of the Secretary of State is bound to have a deleterious 
effect on the minds of the people and on the sitnation in India, for which the 
entire responsibility nr.st be his and of His Majesty’s Government. 

_ “According to the Secretary of State, the present position seems to be that nntil 
it pleases Mr. Jiiinah to approve of any scheme. His Majesty’s Government can 
do nothing to give effect oven to their own intentions ns announced in August 
last. Mr. Amery has referred to an unworthy insinuation made by Mr. Jinnnh in 
his speech at Madras, to the cfl'cot, that the Bombay Conference was held in 
consultation with or at the inaligntion of some Congress leaders in the interests of 
tlio Congress. The Committee repudiate this categorically. The Committee would 
not Imye noticed such an aspersion, but for the fact that the Secretary of State 
referred to it in bis speech in ibe House of Commons to the prejudice of the 
Conference and its orgniiisers. 

p. didicult to understand the working of the mind of the Secretary of 

fctnte. He assumed that in seven provinces where the conslitnlional machinery of 
uovernment had been replaced by the personal rule of the Governors, the people 
with the system of administration — an assumption which, If true, 
must Dat out all proposals of advance even after tlic war. He .apparently thought 
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that the attitude of the Hindus did not require to be taken serionsly into account 
whereas he assumed that the Muslim League, in its present state of intrnnsigeanco’ 
represented the attitude of all the Muslims of India, or of an overwhelming maio- 
nty of them, even though provinces like Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province and considerable sections of Muslims in other provinces repudiate the 
authori^ and policy of the Muslim League and the leadership of Mr. Jinnah. 
These facts should, in fairnes, have been brought to the notice of the House of 
Commons. 

‘‘The Secretary of State has advised the Conference as to what it should do in 
future. Its members are according to him, to devote their energies to bringing 
about a settlement between the Oongress and the League and, failing that, to attem- 
pt to form a Centre Party. Meanwhile, they are to remain satisfied with his promise 
of Dominion Status at an indefinite date, with an unrepresentative and un-influen- 
tial Centre and personal rule in seven provinces. The Standing Committee are 
compelled, in view of their knowledge of the country, to reject this advice, for 
reasons of which Mr. Amery and his advisers in India cannot surely be ignorant. 
The Conference at Bombay was concerned with the immediate future during the 
war, not with long-range policies, which must bide their time. Even if a Centre 
Party were to emerge after a number of years, what guarantee is there that its 
proposals would receive any better treatment than have the united demands of In- 
dian politicians in the past ? The burden of the Secretary of State’s speech is that, 
before he can be prepared to consider any proposal, there must be the prior approval 
of Mr. Jinnah — a position which no self-respecting political party can accept or 
tolerate. 

“The Committee desire to meet some of Mr. Amery’s objections and raise 
some questions with regard to them. One of his objections is that tliu Conference 
proposal would mean not a modification of the present form of government, but 
Us supersession by an entirely different form of Government. The present Govern- 
ment consists of four oflicials and two non-ofiicinl Indians in addition to His 
Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief. All the members of the Government are at 
present appointed by the Crown and are responsible to it. The Committee under- 
stand that, under the proposals made last August by the British Government, the 
number of official members was to be reduced to two and the total strength of the 
Executive Council increased to eleven. The Conference have proposed no change, 
either in respect of the appointing authority or in the responsibiluy of the Mem- 
bers of the Government to the Grown. All that it has suggested that not only 
two, but all the four official members should be replaced by non-officials. Does 
such a proposal amount to a supersession of the present system of Government ? 

“'ITie Secretary of State has chosen not to show his hand. The Committee are 
entitled to ask the British Government what their concrete proposals are. Does 
the Secretary of State object to the transfer of the important portfolios of 
Finance and Defence and, if so, why 7 Sir George Si-huster, himself the Finance 
Member of the Government of India from 1928 until 1934, expressed his belief, in 
the House of Commons, that competent Indians could be found for the Finance 
portfolio. The Committee have ^ually little doubt that a competent Indian can 
be found for the Defence portfolio. Tlie Conference did not. as will appear from 
the resolution, want to affect the position and responsibility of the Conimander-in- 
Ohief ; and as both he and the Defence Member would be appointed by the 
Crown, it should not he difficult to adjust their mutual relations. The only 
construction that the Committee can put on tlie position taken by Mr. Amery is 
that key portfolios would not be tranferred to Indian hands. It is quite clear from 
this that, even if there had been a previous agreement between the main political 
parties, these portfolios would not have been entrusted to Indian members. 

“Another point which has been raised by the Secretary of State is that the 
reconstructed Government would not get political support or even acquiescence 
from the legislature. This objection was fully dealt with in Sir N. N. Sircar’s 
speech at the Bombay Conference, but the Committee would like briefly to refer to 
it here for the sake of completeness. The total strength of the Legislative 
Assembly is 143. Out of these, the Congress and the Muslim League combined 
total only about 60. They would be unable to defeat the Government without the 
help of other parties. In the absence of the Congress, the Congress Nationalist 
Party is the second largest party in the Assembly, and its leader, Mr. Aney has 
publicly supported the Bombay Conference proposals and is a member of this 
Committee. Considering that the proposal of the Bombay Conference was that 
the ]^ecntive should he responsible to the Crown and not to the legislature, 

42 
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the aTpiutnent of a poBsibla conflict batt^eea the Legislature and the Executive 
loses much of its force but even assuming that, nt times, the Governor-General 
is compelled to resort to his power of_ certification, it is difficult to understand 
how his position would become worse if he_ were asked by the reconstituted 
Government to exercise that power than it is now, when he does so upon the 
recommendation of a mixed Council consisting partly of oflicinlB and partly of 
non-officials. All this fear of conflict between the Legislature and the Government 
reconstituted on national lines seems to be extremely hypothetical, as it assumes 
unreasouableuess on the part of the Legislature and inability on the part of the 
Government to influence it. 

“It has further been suggested that the reconstituted Council would create 
internal constitutional problems in relation to the provinces and the Princes. But 
even with the partial transfer _ suggested by the 'Secretary of State last year, 
there would have been a majority of nou-offioials in the Executive Council. 
There is not the remotest reason to assume that Indians in such positions would 
work in an unreasonable spirit, or would unnecessarily obstruct the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his responsibilities. Such' technical objections^ pre- 
suppose a determination on the part of those who will be selected by the "Viceroy 
to paralyse or to oSer obstruction in the smooth running of the Government. On 
such a supposition, no constitutional advance can now or ever be made. 

“The pertinent questions which the Committee would wish the Secretary of 
State to answer are (1) "What is the interpretation to bo placed on the 
following declaration which Mr. Amery made on behalf of Hie Majesty’s Gfovern- 
ment on August 11, 1940;— “In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Congress 
quartcTB, I still hope that they will be willing to take their part. If that should 
unfortunately not prove to bo the case. Lord Linlithgow will, of course, go ahead, 
prepared to work, with those who will work with him and with each other”. Is it 
the Secretary of State’s latest view that unless Mr. Jinnah ns the liend of the 
Muslim League is willing to co operate on his own terms, the co-operation of all 
other parties is of no political value whatever to the British Government ? If 
that is not the intention, ho should say so in explicit terms. (2) The other question 
which the Committee desire to ask is whether Ids advisers in India sincerely 
believe that it is impossible at the present moment for Mr. Jinnah to come to 
terras with the Congress or any other major party in India ?” 

‘"The Committee are utterly unable to follow the Secretary of State’s reasoning 
that it would be very difficult to persuade Parliament to confer Dominion or 
quasi-Dorainion powers on a reconstructed Executive Council. The resolution had 
suggested that, in regard to inter-imperial and international matters, the recons- 
tructed Government should be treated on the same footing as tbe Dominion 
Governments, During and since the last war. the right of the Government of 
India to be represented at such conferences has been recognised invariably in 
practice India has had, particularly since her admission to the League of Nations 
as one of its original members, direct representation, not only at the annual 
conferences of the League and its auxiliary at Geneva, hut also at imperial and 
international conferences whenever they have been called. It seems unthinkable 
that, twenty years after such a principle has been in practice, the Secretary of 
State should refuse to concede the point that Indian delegations to such con- 
ferences should be appointed by the Government of India and receive their instruc- 
tions from them, 

"As regards the demand of the Conference that a time-limit should be pres- 
cribed for the inauguration of the Dominion Status after the termination of the war 
the Oomraitteo attach considerable importance to it, as witliout such a time 
limit the country^ cannot feel sure that India will get Dominion Status and I3omi- 
minion powers within a responsible distance of time. It is surely not right to cast 
the whole burden on the shoulders of Indian statesmen ; and the Committee feel that 
it is not possible to arive at a formula under which in certain given circumstances 
the time-limit fixed may be extended if necessary by another short period. 

The Comroitteo are not unmindful of the consideration that, at this grave 
moment, the thoughts of Englishmen are naturally concentrated on the war. 'They 
need increasing help— more men, more money, more material. The Oomraitteo and 
the people of this country at largo arc no less concerned in the outcome of the war, 
and arc most anxious to help to the utmost in its prosecution, ' ns it is seriously 
•nrea^ning the fate of India also. But they feel that such help will not come in 
abundance unless, at this critical juncture, the present policy of drift is abandoned, 
and ludmns arc placed in imsitious of real power and rcsponsihility.” 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s Statement 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni. Chairman of the Bombay Non-Party Leadera’ Con- 
ference, issued the following statement on the 29th. April 1941 : 

The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference has already issued a 
statement on Mr. Araery’s speech in the House of Commons. There are, however, 
certain matters to which 1 suould like to refer in my personal statement. I was 
most reluctant hitherto to say publicly that, for nearly two months before the 
Conference met at Bombay, I did all 1 contd, in my individual capacity, to bring 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jiunab together. Even now, I should not like to dis- 
close, without their permission, anything of the correspondence that passed between 
them and me. All that I can say is, that I have not been unmindful of the need 
for a communal settlement. Indeed, since December last, when I issued my first 
statement, and again in January, when 1 wrote an article in the Twentieth Ceuturp, 
I have been emphasising the need of these two leaders meeting each other. I gave 
this suggestion of mine the first place among the several suggestions that I made. 
I am surprised to note that Mr. Amery’s speech shows that he is unaware of it, as I 
presumed that he would know something of it after conversations with the Viceroy. 

This is not the time for me to apportion blame between the leaders. I regret 
to say that my efforts bore no fruit. As matters stand now, I am more than doubt- 
ful if the chances of a settlement between the two parlies can be looked upon as 
at all bright. Mr. Jinnah’s speech at Madras and Mahatma Gandiii’s recent pro- 
nouncement show that, if anything, the gult is wider than even before. 

It was just when I was carrying on ihiB_ correspondence that a European 
member of the Legislature, who has been criticising the Bombay Conference, wrote 
to me as follows, “I have been feeling for sometime tliat His Majesty’s Government 
ought to take the initiative in the matter of a communal agreement. It is no use 
merely saying that such an agreement is a pre-requisite to any further constitution- 
al discussions, and then leaving it at that.” That was and still is my view. Those 
who talk of an agreement being a pre-requiste of further constitutional changes should 
not, in my opinion, content themselves with making repeated references to them, 
but should also take a hand in promoting such a settlemenl. 1 have seen no evi- 
dence of that either in England or in India. Long-range discussions and criticisms 
of the internal situation cannot help the people and do not redound to the credit 
of the Government. 

Mr. Amery says in his speech that we have not been able to secure before- 
hand for our scheme any kina of agreement, if not between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, at any rate between the latter and other representatives of the 
Hindu majority. Surely, this new condition which is now solemnly put forward 
by the Government, could not have been absent from the minds of those who were 
responsible for making the declaration of August 8. And if it was present to 
their mind then, why did they not say that no kind of change in the constitution 
would be brought about except with agreement between the major contending 
parties ? During the Bound Table Conference discussions when Mr. Eamsay Mac- 
Donald consultea me about the Communal Award, I told him x’oint blank that if 
I were the British Prime Minister, I should not undertake that responsibility ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the fact that there was no agreement between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, Mr. Kamsay MacDonald’s Government, which consisted also of 
Conservatives, went on with their scheme, gave first the Communal Award and then 
introduced the India Bill. 

Bluntly put, Mr. Amery is mortgaging our future to certain intractable leaders. 
Expediencies ot the hour are not always consistent with lasting policies seeking 
to achieve the permanent good of a vast country like India. Has Mr. Amery such 
a permanent policy ? If so, what steps is he taking to implement that policy ? 
"What is his real contribution to the solution of the communal tangle 7 Is he not. 
by his speeches, making the task of those who want a real settlement more and 
more difficult 7 Is he strengthening the faith of Indians in British intentions 7 

In ordinary circumstances, 1 should not have taken notice of what Mr. Jinnah 
said about me or the Conference over which I presided at Bombay, and I should 
certainly not have followed his example by lowering the level of public controversy 
by indulging in personalities. Let me, however, say that I am not aware of any 
kind of wire-pullers. Congress or non-Congress ; and during my long public life, 
I have never known anybody laying any kind of trap for me, Qhese are clap-trap 
methods of controversy intended to create a prejudice against those from whom you 
differ ; and 1 am surprised that Mr. Amery, a season^ politician and one aeons- 
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tomed to denling Tvith public controversies, should have even referred to what Mr. 
Jinnnli said about the wire-pullers having laid a trap for me. 

I can only assume that like several Europeans in India who have been 
publicly, in their siweches, saying that the Bombay Conference was really inspired 
by Confess, Mr. Amery is obsesam with the same idea. I can only say that 
not a word passed between Mr. Gandhi or any other Congress leader and myself 
at any time either in correspondence or in personal conversation with regard _ to 
the idea of holding the Bombay Conference or to the character of the resolution 
it should adopt I may, however, say that when the Presidentship of the Con to- 
ence was offered to me, I made it a condition precedent to my accepting it, 
that, at the Conference, no kind of communal issue should be raised. I was more 
than gratified ^t men like Mr. Savarkar and Dr. Moonje, who were present 
at the Conference, played the game and accepted the resolution. They are men 
with strong party convictions, and yet, for the sake of a settlement, they sub- 
ordinated their party feelings to the common goal we had in view. I should 
have expected in fairness that Mr. Amery would have drawn the attention of the 
House to the fact Let me say once again that I take the fullest responsibility 
for my judgment ; it may be right or it may be wrong, but I have never in 
my life felt that anybody had laid a trap for me, neither a Secretary of State nor 
a political leader in Indio. 

Mr. Amery has appealed to me and my friends not to cease from our efforts 
to concentrate, first and foremost on bringing the contending dements together 
or on building up a strong Centre Party of men who are prepared to put India 
first. I shall be absolutely frank. 

I believe Mr. Amery's indiscreet and unfortunate speeches on this subject have 
done the worst service to us, and he has no business to make that pious appeal to 
us when he himself has done nothing to promote unity among the contending 
elements in India. As regards our continuing these efforts, I shall be very glad 
if those in India who, parrot-like, repeat Mr. Amery’s pious sentiments, will do 
something to show that they are in earnest about it Bo far as I am concemedj 
I do not want any encouragement from any quarter, nor shall I feel discouraged 
in carrying out my convictors, merely because the Secretary of State, who is 
credited with having good intentions, has the unfortunate Imack of expressing 
those good intentions in such language. 

As regards the formation of a Centre Party, all that I wish to say is that 
I do not see any prospect of such a party coming into esdstenco or functioning 
effectively so long as the present policy of Mr Amery and of the Government of 
India is maintained. At the same timu 1 should not like to stand in the way of 
those of my friends in Bombay and dsowhere who have a faith in the formation 
of such a party. I would wish them every success, but let them take steps and 

not merely repeat what Mr. Amery has been saying from a distance of six 

thousand miles, I am very doubtful that if a Centre Party was brou^t into 
existence, it would fore better at the hands of Mr. Amery or the Government of 
India. They could dispose of it easily, by saying that it did not contain an adequate 

Dumber of Muslims or the Depressed Classes, that it had not yet developed a 

buuicient backing in the country and that it was bound to meet with opposition 

on the part of tte Congress or the Muslim League a fear which seems to 

have unnerved and indeed pjarnlysed both Mr. Amery and the Government of Indio. 


The National Liberal Federation 

Connell Meeting ReiolnUonB— Poona— 29th, Jane 1941 


National Liberal Federation of India, which met at Poona 
•’““I presidentship of Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, 

uiBcnsBed the present political situation for over four hours 

ilm the hon. _PnndJt_ Hridynnoth 


P hon. Mr. P. K,"Bnpni,'Dr.' G. B. MaliojnniV'Mr. 

• " G. K._ OndgU, Mr, N. IL Wadia and Pandit Hardat Bhorma. 

Alio louowing resoluUonB tvere puBscd : 
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Wab, Sitoation a Peril to India 

(1) The council of the National Liberal Pederntion of India views with grave 
concern the war situation as it has developed and is developing in Europe and recog- 
nizes that it is full of peril for India. The council is firmly of opinion that India’s 
political process is possible only if democracies emerge successful from the war. 
The coxmcil feels that India should cooperate whole-hearte^y in the war effort but 
is deeply concerned to note that the Government have failed to create the psycholo- 

f ical atmosphere necessary for mobilising to the maximum pitch the resources of 
ndia in men and material. In its opinion only a national government on the lines 
suggested by the Lib-ral Federation at Calcutta and endorsed in material particulars 
by the Bombay Conference can enable India to oi^anise her defences effectively and 
put forth her maximum effort for the war which is threatening to spread eastwards. 
It therefore earnestly urges the Government to create genuine and whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for the war by entrusting the duration and control of India’s war effo t 
to an executive council composed of non-official Indians drawn from the main ele- 
ments in India’s public life. In its opinion it is imperative that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should make it clear to the people of India that they propose to endow 
India with full control over her external and internal affairs after the war and make 
her a free and equal partner in the commonwealth of nations associated with Eng- 
land and that in the period of transition India will practically enjoy the same status 
in inter-imperial and international affairs as the dominions. 

Mr. AMEsy’a Speech Unsatisfactory 


(2) The council of the National Liberal Federation has read with profound 
dismay the speech of Mr. Jmerj/ in the Commons debate on April BS. In its opi- 
nion, the speech is not calcultated to promote communal harmony and unity which 
he has made a condition precedent to any political advance. The council cannot 
agree with the implication contained in Mr. Amery’s speech that no useful purpose 
iml be served by reconstructing the central Government on national lines unless at 
at least the Muslim League agreed to such reconstruction. It regrets to note that 
Mr. Amery has ruled out the formation of a central Government consisting ntirely 
of non-official Indians and that he is not in the present circumstances prepar«i to 
initiate any far-reaching measures of constitutional advance. In the opinion of the 
council, the speech of Mr. Amery is imsatisfactory not only in regard to the present 
but also in r^ard to the future as it refuses to indicate clearly the time wititdn 
which India may expect to be endowed with full Dominion Status after the war. 
It also records its emphatic disapproval of Mr. Amery’s statement that in tiie transi- 
tional period an Indianised government at the centre cannot be created in rejgard 
to international and interimperial matters as a full dominion. The council places 
on record its considered view that only a wise policy of bold and generous con- 
cession can enable India to pull her full wdght in the war. 

Pakistan Condemned 

(3) The council of the National liberal Federation of India records its un- 
qualified condemnation of the scheme of partitioning India which is known as Paki- 
stan ns highly reactionary and anti-national and provides no solution of the mino- 
rity problem. The council is sure that India will never reconcile herself to any pro- 
posal for partition, and it appeals to aU Indians to resist the scffiemo to ^e utmost 
of their capaci^. In the opinion of the councfl, the political situation has assumed 
a phase when it has become imperative for his Majesty’s Government to make it 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt that they will not encourage any proposal for the 
partition of the country. 'The council affirms its firm faith m parhamentary demo- 
cracy based on the principles of nationalism as the solution of India’s consti- 
tution. 


Indians Abroad 

The council of the National Liberal Federation of India notes with apprecia- 
tion the fact that the Feetham resolutions have been passed by the South AMcan 
Parliament, thereby giving Indians in the Transvaal the right for the first time of 
owning land in the gold areas, which was hitherto prohibited to them, that an 
undertaking has been given that whatever be the findings of the Broom Commission 
on Indian penetration into predominantly European areas in Natal, no l^slation 
would be undertaken during the currency of the war to force segregation on Indians, 
and that the Government of Field-Marshal Smuts has dirolayM a more liberal 
attidude towards Indians passing through South Africa and has incorporated the 
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functions of tbc Indian Agent-General under the Capetown Agreement in the duties 
of the High Commissioner for India in South Africa. 

At the same time the council considers that the areas thrown open to Indian 
ownership in tlie Transvaal under tlie Feetham solutions are very inadequate and 
spell segregation, which is very repugnant to Indian self-respect, and that the danger 
of segregation in general of Indians in the South Africa-has not been dissipated, 
and trusts that the participation of South African Indians and of India in the 
present war against racialism and in defence of democracy and liuman rights and 
of England and the Dominions including South Africa, will persuade the Govern- 
ment of South Africa to rise above racialism and promote genuine democracy in 
that country. The council is also of the opinion that unless and untU racial equa- 
lity is secured in f^iith Africa, it will be proiudicial to Indians to countenance the 
nroposal of Field-Marshal Smuts for a pan-Amcan union and that therefore it must 
DO strenuously opposed. 

One resolution placed on record the council’s appreciation of the work and 
achievements of Sir B. Rama Ran, the last Indian Agent-General and the first 
Indian High Goramissioner in South Africa. 

Ceylon 

A resolution on CWlon deplored the anti-Indian attitude of the Govt, of Ceylon 
which compelled the Government of India to prohibit the emigration of Indian 
labour, much to the detriment of Ceylon and which compelled the intervention of 
the Governor to protect the Intimate rights of Indians settled in Ceylon but still 
hoped that the Ceylonese Ministers would take up a more helpful and equitable 
attitude towards the Indian problem in Ceylon. 


Crisis in Civilisation 

Tagore’s Birthday address at Santiniketan 

Poet Rahindra Nath Tagore made a scathing condemnation of the British 
rule in India, in the course of his last message before his death on the occasion of: 
his 80th. birthday celcl)rnted at Santiniketan on Monday, the 14lh. April 1641 . 
by the Visva-Bharati. The following is an authorised English rendering of his 
address which was given in Bengali : 

“With the advent of this year I have completed my eighty years of life. From 
the point I have now readied, 1 am enabled to see in clear perspective the vast 
stretch of time which I have already traversed. As I take a detached view of the 
beginning and development of my e.viBfence, I feel that in my own life ns well as 
in the psychology of my country, a fundamental cleavage from the past has taken 
place. Believe me, this change has, within it, a profound cause of personal grief 
for myself. 

“Onr direct contact with the larger world of man was linked up with the con- 
temporary history of the English people whom we came to know in those earlier 
days. It was mainly through their mighty literature that wo formed onr ideas 
with regard to these new-comers to onr Indian shores. In those days the typo 
of iMrning that was served out to ns was neither plentiful nor diverse, nor was the 
apirit of scicntifio enqui^ very much in evidence. ITuis, our scope being strictly 
limited, it was the prevailing fashion among the elite of those days to fall back upon 
the language and literature of the English. Their days and nights were eloquent 
with the stately declnmatione of Burke, with Macaulay's long-rolling senlenceB ; 
discnpBioiiB centred upon Sliakespenr's drnmn and Byron's poetry and above all, 
upon^c Inrcc-hearlcd LibcraliBm of Uie nineteenth century English politics. 

‘Tlioiigh teninlive attempts were being made for gaining onr national inde- 
pendence, at heart, we bad not lost faith in the philontliropy and generosity of the 
English race. This belief was so firmly rooted in the Bcntimcnts of onr lenderfl 
that they hoped that that the victor would of himself pave the path of freedom for 
the vanquished. 

Influence of ENGusn Liteuatoee 

“This belief was based upon the fact that England at the lime provided the 
persecuted all over the world with a iomc and shelter in her hospitable land. Any 
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one who hud striven for the intep;rity of his nation was sure to receive the most 
warm-hearted welcome at the hands of the English. Thus, in their character I had 
seen the purest ideal of philanthropy and I was led to set them on the pedestal 
of my highest respeet. The generosity of their nature had not yet been vitiated by 
Imperialist pride. Their noble nature was to us a source of perpetual admiration. 
About this time I had the opportunity of listening to the speeches of John Bright, 
both in and outside Parliament. 'Even ns a boy I was struck with his largeness 
of heart which overflowed all narrow national bounds and spread its influence far 
afield. That is why even in these days when England had fallen from her former 
grace, I remember and cherish my recollections of those other days. 

'‘Certainly that spirit of abject dependence upon the innate goodness of our 
rulers was no matter for pride. What was remarkable, however, was the whole- 
hearted way in which we gave our recognition to huraan greatness even when it 
revealed itself in the foreigner. 

“The best and the noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly of a 
particular race or country ; its scope may not be limited nor may it be regarded 
as the miser’s board, buried underground. That is why the English literature which 
nourished our minds in the past, even now conveys its deep resonance to the re- 
cesses of our heart. 

Civilisation East and West 

‘Tt is difiicult to find a suitable Bengali equivalent for the English word 
'civilisation', 'fhat phase of civilization with which we were familiar in this country 
was known ns 'good conduct’, in other words, it was mainly n set of ethical codes. 
Narrow in themselves, these codes originated in a ciicumscribed geographical area. 
It was said that the rules of conduct which, for generations together, had held good 
in that strip of land, Brahmavnrta by name, bound on either side by the rivers 
Baraswnti and Drisacivati — were the rules to govern the society in general. In other 
words, conduct according to what our ancients said, was regulated by a number of 
traditions and conventions, however heartless or unjust they might have been. That 
is how a Pharisaic formalism gradually got the npperhand of free thought and the 
ideal of 'good conduct’ which Manu found established in Brahmavarta steadily 
'degenerated into socialised tyranny. 

“During my boyhood days the attitude of the cultured and educated section of 
Bengal, nurtur^ on English learning, was permeated with a feeling of revolt 
against those formal laws of conduct. A perusal of what Rainarain Bose has 
written, describing the ways of the educated gentry of those days, will amply bear 
out what I have said just now. In place of the codes of conduct we accepted the 
ideal of civilisation as revealed in the character of the English people. 

Parting of WaysI 

"In our own family this change of spirit was welcomed for the sake of its 
sheer rational force and its influence was felt in every sphere of onr life. Born in 
that atmosphere and with my intuitive love of literature, I had nalumlly set the 
English on the throne of ray heart. Buch then was the state of BirairB_ in the first 
chapters of my life. And then came the parting of ways, accompanied with a 
painful feeling of disillusion. 

*T began increasingly to discover that those who accepted the best truths of 
civilisation disowned them with impunity, whenever questions of selfishness and 
greed were involved. There came a time when perforce I had to snatch myself 
away from mere appreciation of literature and contemplation of the great world of 
civilisation. As I emerged into the stark light of bare facts, the sight of dire 
poverty of the Indian masses rent my heart. Rudely shaken out of my dreams, I 
began to realise that perhaps in no other modem state had there been such hope- 
less dearth of the most elementary needs of existence. 

‘•How could I help thinking that it was India that had kept replenishing the 
coffers of the British people ? Such travesty of the human ideal, such aberration 
in the mentality of tlie so-called civilised races, such criminal and contemptuous 
indificrence to the crores of helpless Indian people I could never have imagined. 

I had associated the character of the English race which I bad come to respect 
through their literature. 

Benefits of Industrialisation Denied 

"That mastery over machine through which the English bad consolidated their 
sovereignty over their vast Empire, bad been kept a-sealed book away from the 
reach of this lielpless coimtry. And yet have we not seen with onr own eyes, what 
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iDduBtrialisation did to Japan and how within a short time she achieved wonders f 
I have also seen how Japan’s civilised administration helped to distribute among 
her own people the fruits of her all-round progress. I have also been privileged to 
witness the unstinted energy with which Russia was trying to fight disease and 
illiteracy. Her industry and application has helped Russia in steadily liquidating 
mnorance and poverty and abieot humiliation from the face of a vast continent. 
Her people have not observed distinction between one sect and another, one class 
and another. They have spread far and wide the influence of that human relation- 
ship which is above and beyond everything petty and selflsh. Their astonishingly 
quick progress had made me happy and jealous at the same time. 

"While in Moscow, I particularly liked one characteristic of Soviet administra- 
tion and that was the pleasing fact that there was no conflict of interests on the 
score of Communal Award between Muslims and non-Muslims : a truly civilised 
administration impartially served their common interests. 

‘T have also seen Iran, newly awakened to a sense of national self-sufficiency, 
attempting to fulfil her own destiny, freed from the deadly grinding stones of the 
European Powers. It is significant that her good fortune dates from the dny_ when 
she finally disentangled herself from the meshes of European diplomacy. "With all 
my heart I wish wdl of Iran, may she deserve well at the hands of Fate. 

"In the neighbouring kingdom of Afghanistan there is much to bo_ desired so 
far as her education ana society are concerned. But the fullest possibilities are 
there. And that is so, because up till now, she has not succumbed to the benumbing 
influence of any European Power, vaunting of its civilisation. Thus, these countries 
are now well on their way towards real progress. 

Helpless xjndee Dead Weight of Admikistbation 


“Dnder the dead weight of British administration India remained at the very 
bottom— static in her utter helplessness. So great and so ancient a civilisation 
as China, came to be corroded with the fatal addiction to opium into which her 
people were coerced. This insidious move was doubtless a part of the policy of 
exploitation of the weak. When we were about to forget the shameful history of 
how the British hod seized a portion of China, we were painfully Bnrprisea by 
another event. 

“While Japan was quietly devouring North China, her net of savage aggression 
was considered a minor incident by the insolent veterans of British diplomacy. 

“We have witnessed from this distance bow slyly the British statesmen took away 
the bottom out of the Republic of Spain, and wo have also seen how a band of 
courageous Englishmen chivalrously laid down their lives for Spain. Even though 
the English had not aroused themselves sufficiently to their sense of responsibility 
towards Chinn in the Far East, in their own immediote neighbourhood they have 
not hesitated to sacrifice themselves to the cause of individual fre^om. Such acts 
of heroism reminded me over and again of the true English spirit to which in those 
early days 1 bad given my whole_ faith. I do not even want remotely to think of 
the feeling of amity that then existed betwMn England and Germany. What puz- 
zles me is how within so short a period, its imperialist greed could bring ouout 
such tragic disintegration in the character of so great a race. 

“One day I saw the English as n healthy nation, full of youthful vigour, 
ever ready to come to the help of those that needed it, and to-day 1 see them pre- 
maturely old, worn out by the plague of evil that has surreptitiously robb^ the 
nation of its well-being. 

Divide and Rule Pouoy 


r^unt this tragic story of bow gradually we came to lose faith in 
the civilisation of the West. Coming book to Indio, wo feel that the blackest of 
that has come in the wake of British administration was much more than 
me rulers shameful neglect and apathy to provide the minimum amenities of civil- 
ised existence. 

”1’b*dr_ failure is nowhere more apparent than in the cruel way in which they 
have contrived to divide the Indians amongst themselves. The pity of it all lies 
*!Lt . perhaps they want to lay the blame at the aoor of our own 

uR'y und savage culmination of Indian history would never have been 
coromunalisra and provinclaUsm and lack of mutual faith wore not 
'' *!? ®uconrnged to grow to their present vicious form, by some secret conclave 
Holding the highest responsibilities in the system of administration. 
oitLn.. hdieve that Indians are in any way Inferior to the Japanese, 

ei cr m intellect or m capacity. The fundamental dificTcnco between the two lies 
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whereas India is not only overcome, bnt is also overwhelmed by the 
Bnttsh, Japan had never allowed her interests to be clouded over by the benevolent 
protectorate of some European Power. Our rulers have established, what they call 
the government of ‘law and order’ — or, in other words, a policeman’s administra- 
tion. 

. longer possible for ns to retain any respect for that mockery of 

civili^tion which believes in ruling by force and has no faith in freedom at all. 
By their miserly denial of all that is best in their civilisation, by withholding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have effectively closed for us aU 
paths to progress. 

“And yet my good fortune has often brought me into close contact with really 
large-hearted Englishmen. Without the slightest hesitation I may say that the 
nobility of their character was without parallel ~in no country or community have 
I come across such greatness of soul. 8ucli examples would ' not allow me to loss 
faith in the race, which produced them. I had the rare blessing of having Andrews 
—a Englishman, a real Christian and a true man — for a very close friend. To-day 
in the perspective of death his unselfish and courageous magnanimity shows all the 
brighter. The whole of India remains indebted to him for his various acts of 
charity which distinguished a life-time of dedicated service. But personally speak- 
ing, I am especially beholden to him. because he helped me to retain in my old 
age that feeling of respect for the English race with which in the past I was ins- 

E ired by their literature and which I was about to lose completely. Along with 
is memory the innate greatness of his people will abide with me for ever. I 
count such Englishmen ns Andrews not only as my personal and intimate friends, 
but as friends of the whole human race. To have known them has been to me a 
treasured privilege. They made me believe that English prestige will be saved from 
every shipwreck if there were more of such Englishmen. Had I not met them, not 
even the faintest hope would mitigate my despair with regard to the Western 
nations. 

“Meanwhile, the demon of barbarity has given up all pretence and has emerged 
with unconcealed fangs and teeth, ready to tear up the world and spread devasta- 
tion. From one end to another the jmiBonoas fumes of hatred defile the atmos- 
phere. 'rhis plague of persecution, which lay dormant in the civilisation of the 
West, has, at least, roused itself to create havoc and desecrate tlie spirit of Man. 
In our present luckless, helpless poverty have we not already seen this world-wide 
destruction at work 7 A mortal combat has be^n between one power and another, 
and no one knows what it will bring about in the end. 

“The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English to give up their Indian 
empire. But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery 7 When 
the stream of their centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what a waste 
of mud and filth will they leave behind them I I had at one time believed tliat the 
springs of civilisation would issue out of the heart of Europe. And to-day when I 
am about to quit the world that stubborn faith has gone bankrupt altogether. 

“To-day my one last hope is that the deliverer will be born in this poverty- 
stricken country and from the East bis divine message will go forth to the world 
at large and fill the heart of man with boundless hope. As I proceed onward, I 
look behind to see the crumbling ruins of civilisation, strewn like a vast dung-heap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in man. 

I would rather look forward to the opening of a new chapter in his history after 
the cataclvsm is over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the sinrit of service 
and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, from the East where 
the son rises. Another day will come when the unvnnquished Man will retrace 
his path of glory, despite all barriers, to win back his lost human heritage. To 
believe in the final ana irrevocable doom of humanity is certainly a crime, but I 
shall not be guilty of hugging illusion for reality. 

“Finally, 1 shall proclaim that the day has come when it will no longer be 
safe for the mightiest Of powers to give vent to proud complacence. We must realise 
the truth of what our sages said : , . 

“By iniquity a man may thrive, may see many a good in life, may conquer 
his. enemies, nut iniquity, at last, is sure to overwhelm and destroy him.” 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session— New Delhi— 17th to 18th March 1941 


His Excellency the Viceroy, opening the session of the Princes’ Chamber at 
New Delhi on the 17th March 1941, stressed the importance of the Rulers 
of States “taking all possible measures to continue to deserve the reverence of the 
Bubieots and to strengthen and buttress the foundations upon which it rests,”' 

“Union and co-operation,” His Excellency continued, “are the foundation and 
the source of strength.” Lord Linlithgow urged that the Princes should not 
allow themselves or their advisers to be diverted by any considerations of a person- 
al character from ensuring that “where coperation is necessary, it shall take a form 
which no critic can assail on the ground that it is half-hearted. Such cooperation 
must, I recognise, involve sacrifices, as it must involve some surrender, or ns I 
should prefer to say, some pooling of cherished sovereignty. But the need for such 
sacrifices is a stark reality, and 1 am wholly satisfied that those sacrifices, when 
they are made, will be amply repaid by results.” 

Nearly 45 Princes were present. The Maharaja of Bikaner, who had taken a 
lading part in the deliberations of the Chamber since its incei)tion in 1921, was 
absent owing to the illness of the Dowager Maharani. 

On amval in the Chamber, His Excellency was received by the Chancellor, 
who introduced the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


opportnidly of welcoming them fo 
this reinforcement will prove a real 

that llie hopes which I voiced when 
in regard to the termination of the 


The VJceroyV Opening Address 
^e follotving is the terf of His Excellency’s address 
, i our Highnesses, It is a great pleasure to me to meet you again this year 

and to preside over your deliberations, and I extend very cordial welcome to 
you all. 

^ith great satisfaction that the numbers attending this session of the 
Chamber are considerably higher than usual. That is. I have no doubt, the result 
partly of the natural desire of Your Highnesses to participate in diBcuBsions at 
the Impcriftl Capital during times bo criticnl db tboBc through ^Yhich wo are 
passing, and partly or the recent revieion of tho constihition of the Chamber, which 
has reBuItcd in the addition of no fewer than 26 Eulers to thoso who enjoy the 
nght of full mcmberslnp. I would only say that it is a source of sincere gratifica- 
tion to me that of those new nieiubers, so many should have been able to be 
present with us to-day ; and in taking the 
the Chamber, I would express tho hope that 
Bource of fresh strength and virality. 

*Tt is a great satiRfnetion to me to know 
I addresBed Your Higbiioeflea last venr, in rcgatL 

f^ine injRnjpuinnn nnd Knthiwnr"'hn^x.ThBnks to n 
mmn ^ ? V fulf'IRd, nud thst thc snsieticB which weighed 

ftiid On jour people as tho result of the famine 
CO itions which prevailed for so long, have been alleviated in so marked a degree. 

’liiiBtJTE TO Lath Rubeu of JIveohe 

♦Vio Qi K®.*' .toreling of tho Chamber, death has taken a heavy toll, and 

„ Limbdi m particidar has Buffered tlio loss of two of its Rulers. Those 
to-day include many close friends of all of us, and many 
Order. Wo mourn the genial figure 
of ^ of Kolhapur. In the person of the late Maharao 

BuhWfa Moll I.® ^ whoso innate kindliness nnd Bolic.itiido for his 

ncrsonnlitv wiinoo Highness the Maharaja of Mysore was a 

life As A would liave won distinction in any walk of 

creat discharged the rcsjionsibilities of his 

for the •*" wdfuro of his Subjects, his zeal for progress, 

and tlio simniiniiMrW^ i*^'**'*^^' ^®'’®lopmcnt of a liighcr sense of civic duty, 

US who .f'fot oil of them impressed dcci'ly those of 

in Ms own f™"‘5®hip and who had been able to see him 

Princclv Ortlee not'Mi example tvhich ho set enhanced thc prestige of the 
mncciy Order not only in this country but far beyoud its borders. 
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'T nra confident that it vrill be the wish of Yonr Highnesses to offer to the 
relatives of those Eulers who are no longer with us and to those who have 
succeeded to the responsibililies laid down by them, our sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement and our congratulations and good wishes in regard to the opportunities 
that lie before them. 

"The Ukitx of India’s War Effort’’ 

‘‘When I last addressed Your Highnesses I remarked that, up to that time, 
no substantial call had been made on the manpower of India, but I added that, 
were conditions to alter, and were the war to take a different course, the offers 
of support of every kind so readily made by the Princes of India and so deejjly 
appreciated, would be of the greatest value. Twelve months have indeed seen a 
vast alteration in the position, and the value of the coo];eration of the States, and 
of the generous support which they have given in men, money and material has 
been proved in the most ample and signal way. The memorable words of aj)pre- 
ciation spoken by His Imperial Majesty the King-Empeior in the message to 
India, which I have the honour to make public luo dajs ago, will be fresh in the 
memory of all of us. Addressed as that message was alike to the Princes and the 
people of India, it brings out in a striking manner the unity of India’s war effort, 
the great assistance she has given at a time of sucli critical importance to India 
and to the world, and the significance of the contribution made by the Princely 
Order and by British India alike. 

"The contributions of the Indian Slates, under the inspiring leadership of 
Your Highnesses who are here to-day, and of other members of the Princely 
Order, have indeed been great. Their forcts have been exi)nnded, so that they 
could go forth to wherever tlie need was the greatest. By precejit and by example 
the^ have encouraged their countrymen. They have been unstinting in 
their financial support, and their emblems are emblazoned to-day on 
countless weapons of war and on countless gifts of every kind designed to repair 
tte injuries of war. The value of those generous contributions is enhanced by their 
spontaneity. If there is any complaint from Your Highnesses, I know only too well 
from my own conversations with so many members of the Princely Order, that it 
is. that the opportunities of service, and particularly of personal service in the face 
of the enemy, have fallen short of your own ardent desires. 

"It is but natural, given the extent and the importance of the co-operation 
which the Indian States have given in the progress of the war, that you shoud have 
been concerned to play the utmost possible part in the various organisations which 
have been established to co-ordinate and to aevelop our war effort, and 1 have been 
at pains not only to keep in contact with His Highness the Chancellor and other 
leading Princes on this matter, but to do all in my power to keep the Indian 
States in close touch with current events of importance. The Technical Advisers 
from the Indian States rendered valuable service to India’s representatives on that 
most important body, the Eastern Group Conference, 'the Indian States, in common 
with British India, will be represented on the Supply Council of the Eastern Gronp 
which has now been established, and on which the representatives of India sit side 
by side with the representatives of the Dominions of Australia. South Africa, New 
Zealand and of His Majesty’s Government which will keep in touch with the Colo- 
nial Governments throughout the area. I would only observe in that connection 
that India’s representative on that council, and my Supply Department shall be 
kept informed of the resources of the States, of their anxiety to assist bj" every 
means in their power, and of the contributions which they may be in a position to 
make towards the satisfaction of our ever-expanding needs. 

"As Your Highnesses are no doubt aware, the States have obtained representa- 
tion on the Export Advisory Committee, the Petrol Rationing Conference, the six 
Local Advisory War Supply Committees, and many other organisations established 
by the Central Government, and it is my sincere hope that steps which have been 
taken to bring about the. closest co-operation between the Indian States and British 
India will bo of mutual benefit, and will serve the best and truest interests of 
India as a whole. 

Problem of India’s Defence 

“His Majesty in his gracious mesBopes touched on the military assistance given 
to the Empire’s cause by the Princely Order and by the Indian States. I know 
that the many and varied problems which have inevitably arisen, and which will 
continue to arise from the close nesociation of the Indian States forces with His 
Majesty’s forces will be fully present to the minds of Your Highness, I know too, 
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how fully yo'i realifie the relation of the teat of active aorvice to the present system. 
You will readily appreciate that in uniformity lies simplicity and efliciency. Much 
has already been done, in the process of assimilation, to diminish the differences 
that existed between types and conditions of military service in the Indian Army 
and in tlio States : and it is my confident hope and my belief that Your HighneBses 
will aproach, what problems of this nature yet remain for us, jointly to survey, in 
the determination that the eventual solution shall be that best fitted to serve the 
•interests of India as a whole, and to secure her against external aggression. 

“The mighty conflict in which we are now enpgcd must inevitably have reac- 
tions of profound importance on all countries ancf not the least on India herself. 
We are fighting for the cause of human freedom. We are fighting for ideals well 
known, readily accepted, commanding the full supi'ort of all. The magnificent exam- 
ple set by Their Imperial Mnicslies the King-Emperor and the Queen Empress, 
the way in which they have identified themselves with the feelings, the anxieties 
and the sufferings of their subjects throughout the empire, the extent to which they 
share the common danger, are known to us all. No example more Inspiring could 
have been given. None could be more encouraging to all who are present hero 
to-day. 

“Subjects’ Co-Opeeation— The Foundation of Stbenath” 

“In India, Your Bigbnessea, representative of innumerable famous Ruling 
Houses, the inheritors of a great tradidion of service, of an authority that has come 
down to you through long ages, need no reminder from me of tlie importance of 
taking all possible measures to safeguard that^ priceless heritage, to continue to 
deserve the reverence of your subjects, and to strengthen and butlrcBS the foundations 
upon which it rests. For, this is a time of changing ideas and of new political concep- 
tions, and the importance of taking such measures and taking them in time, needs 
no emphasis from me. In previous addresses to tlie Chamber of Princes, I had 
made certain suggeslions on that subject Those suggcslions have been welcomed 
by many Princes, steps are being taken to adopt them in many parts of India with 
visible though not ns yet specfncular results. I do not propose to repeat tbpse 
suggestions to-day or to enlarge u)ion the subject, save to say, once more, that union 
and co-operation arc the foundation and the source of strength. But to Your 
Highnesses and to the Princely Order I would make one earnest appeal, an appeal to 
which, I know, 1 can look with confidence for ready response. That appeal is that 
you should not allow yourselves or your advisers to he diverted by any consider- 
tions of a personal clinracter from ensuring that, where co-operation is necessary, 
it shall take a form which no rensonnhle critic can assail, on the ground that it is 
half-hearted. Such co-operation must, I recognise, involve sacrifices ns it roust 
involve some surrender, or, as I should prefer to say, some pooling, of cherished 
sovereignty. But tlie need for such aacnfiece is a stark reality, and I am wholly 
satisfied that lliose sacrifices, when they are made, will he amply repaid by results. 

“Let me in conclusion remark that your agenda brings out moat clearly not 
only that the normal function of the Chamber in such mntiera as the revision and 
the development of its conaiiintion continues undisturbed by war-time conditions, 
it brings out also, and more important still, to what an extent it is your wish and 
your intention that this important and rei>resent alive gathering, which I am so glad 
to see here to-day, shall be turned to wider account : and it aliall demonstrate to 
the world, at this critical time, how whole-heartedly and unflliichlngly the . Princes 
of India share the common determination of all those who owe allegiance to Bis 
Imperial Jlnje.sty to see ilio present struggle pursued, with all the eiieigics at their 
diBjiosnl, until victory has been achieved and the ideals for the preservation of 
which wc are fighting, are secured beyond any question. 

“I will not further keep Your BighnessoB Iiom your deliherations on the many 
imj^rtant items that lie before you. 'Jlicrc is much ground to be covered and I am 
confident that the rcsulis of this meeting of the Chamber will bo of real and lasting 
value to your Highnesses and to your States.” 

Viceroy'* Tribute to Departed Princes 

V?" occasion of the opening of PrinceB’ Clinmher, tlie Viceroy unveiled the 
marble bust of the late Rulers of Gwalior, Nawanagar and Patiala. His Excellency 
si>oko as follows : 

It ^0 H'® Bighness the Chnnecllor and the members and repre- 

.menibcrs of the Chamber for inviting me to preside over to-day’s ceremony 
ana unveil the busts of their late BighticsEcs the Jlnharajas of Gwalior, Nawanagar 
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ond Pntinla. Your Chancellor has paid a moving tribute to the memory of these 
three Princes, all of whom had by varying and outstanding qualities and achieve- 
ments, become familiar and popular figures in the India of their day. Nor were 
their fame and reputation confined to this country. The name of his late 
Highness of Nawanagar is still of household word in England by reason of his 
unique proficiency in England's national game. In that, as well ns in other more 
serious spheres of public life, the late Maharaja of Patiala, too. won great distinction, 
while His Highness Maharaja Madho Rao Scindia’s personality was such as to ins- 
pire confidence and affection in all with whom he came in contact— from the lowl- 
iest of his subjects to the King-Emperor himself. But we are to-day more 
concerned with the services they rendered to this Chamber with which all of 
them were so closely associated from those earliest days when, what was then 
known as the ‘Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs’ first began to meet 
here in Delhi. Of that aspect of their careers. His Highness the Chancellor 
has spoken in sincere and eloquent terms, and I gladly associate myself with 
all that he has said. 

“In speaking of the late Maharaja Jam Baheb, His Highness’ words were very 
naturally chargea with family affection, and the thought will no doubt have occur- 
ed to many of us, that nothing would have afforded greater pride and pleasure to 
His Late Highness than to have known that the great office of Chancellor on this 
unique Assembly, which he himself had held with such industry and distinction, 
would one day be so worthily filled by the siiccessor on the gadi of Nawanagar. 

“It will not be a conventional compliment or an undue straining of langu- 
age, if I say that this ceremony, for which we have assembled to-day is, in 
respect of all the three Princes whose memory it is designed to perpetuate in 
this place, permeated by a certain filial sentiment, inasmuch as all of them had 
just claims to be described as fathers of the Chamber of Princes, for they had 
played no inconsiderable part in aiding the Chamber through its early days. 
For the vision which enabled them, as His Highness has reminded us, to appre- 
ciate its possibilities in the future, and to a mat extent to carry them into 
actual effect, we may well be thankful. And it is for you, of the present gene- 
ration, to see to it that the ideals and objects for which the Chamber was founded, 
and for which those whom we commemorate strove so loyally and well, are 
resolutely pursued, in the best interests of your Order as well as of India 
as a whole. 

“I trust that the marble effigies which I am privileged now to unveil, will 
keep alive, for many generations te come, the great reputations which are so frps h 
iu the memories of all of us present here to-day.” 

Resolutions— CONDOLEKOE 

After the Viceroy’s Address, the Chamber of Princes adopted a resolution 
affirming loyalty to Their Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen and record- 
ind abhorrence at the Nazi outrages. 

On the motion of the Chancellor, the Chamber adopted a resolution of con- 
dolence on the demise of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore and Kolhapur, 
the Maharao of Kotah, the Maharaja of Bij^ar, the Thakur Sahibs of Idmbdi 
and Rajkot and the Chief of Nandgaon. The Maharajas of Dungarpur and 
Dewas (senior), the Raja of Bangli and the Raja of Dhenkanal associated themselves 
with the resolution. 

Their Highnesses paid tributes to tte departed rulers. The Jam Sahib 
made particular reference to the late Maliaraja of Mysore, who, he said, was an 
embodiment of plain living and high thinldng and “in his personality and achieve- 
ments emb(^ed a liHng argument in justification of the polity of Indian kingship. 

The resolution was adopted, all members standing. 

COXTGRATULATIOS TO NEW RTJLERS 

Ths Jam Sahib proposed and the Baja of Sangli seconded the resolution 
offering the congratulations of the Chamber to Their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Mysore, 'the Maharao of Kotah and to the Thakur Sahibs of Rajkot and Limbdi 
on their accession to the gadi and to Their Higlmesses the Maharajas of Dhar 
and Nabha on their investiture with ruling powers. Both the speakers extolled 
the interest these Rulers have already taken in the welfare of their suffiects and 
expressed the hope that they would appreciate the utility of the Chamber of 
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Princes to tho Order and Tvould strengthen it by taking an active interest in 
its activities. 

Tht resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Welcome to New Members 


The Chancellor next moved a resolution extending “cordial welcome to tho 
Rulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in their own right” The 
resolntion was supported by the Maharaja of Patiala, the Raja of.Mandi and 
the Maharaja of Dewas (senior). 

In moving his resolution, the Jam Sahib traced the history of the enlargc- 
ment_ of the Chamber of Princes. He said that ns early ns February 1932 the 
question was referred to a Special Committee consisting of Their Highnesses of Alwar, 
Bhopal, Bikaner, Nnwnnngar and Patiala and the Pobtical Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. The opinions of the members of the Committee were sharply ivided. 
The majority was in favour of a very limited addition to the membership of the 
Chamber, while the minority favoured a more liberal enlargement to make it as 
representative as possible. 

The question was discussed by several other committees and ultimately in 1940, 
the Crown Representative admitted in their own right Rulers of twenty-six States, 
‘whom” said the Chancellor, “we welcome to-day.” 

The Jam ^heb said that “the addition of these twenty-six members has fur- 
ther enhanced the representative diameter of the Chamber of Princes. There arc a 
few othOT whose cases deserve special consideration and we share their disappoint- 
ment^mat it has not been possible at present to include them as full members.” 

The Ohanc^or confidently hoped that tho new members would prove a source 
of strength to the Chamber by taking active interest in its deliberations. “More- 
over, they join us at a time when public opinion is critically focussed on the aetivi- 
nes of our Order. As such, we expect our new colleagues that they will justify their 
Order by the ordered progress of their States and tiieir solicitude for their people” 

The TMOlutaon _ was adopted, after which the Rajas of Seraihella, Bhor, Jam- 
Tfiraj (Senior) and Korea thanked the Chamber on behalf of the newly 
admitted members. 


_ Nazi Odtraqes Condemned 

CT 1 S vi®*' ^^lotion unanimously adopted and moved by the Maharaja Jam 
baheb of Nawanapar, ran as follows : 

"Ihe Chamber of Princes records its deep sense of the callous Nazi violation 
01 all intern^ional Itm and morality culminating in tho shameless bombing of 
Buckinghain_ Palac^ ^he Chamber offers its devout gratefulness to Providence for 
^1.1 Their Majesties tho King-Emperor and the Queen, and desires 

XT ^WMSion of tho personal attachment of the Indian Princes to 

5i w S'® concern of the Princes for their welfare may be 

placed before Their Majesties.” j 

^°^>araja of Patiala and supported by the 
Naicabof Bahawnlpur, iJio Namab of Ramour and tlie Raja of Sanglt. 

iinhmi-nn = ^0 words of mine are needed to emphasise tho 

‘^einnhcnable loyalty of the Princes to tho person and throne 
illustrious House of Windsor. This has over 
in demonstrated in the normnl activities of peacetime ns tvcII os 

relntionn century and more of tho Mnces' 

the invp blorcover, if anyone has truly deserved and won 

craeinuB people it is oiir beloved King-Emperor and also liis 

nnH how insniringly Their Jlajcstics are sharing the 

^ subjects during the present crisis.” 

CoiuTann wppm ^ nBsertcd tliat the King was the symbol of tlio 

™ Empire. Tho MaJia- 
tlicb Kine^ tWp Bntish Empire was the last refuge of civilisation and 

ntteck the nnpWn of Bahawalpur said that any 

must do thelr^niwp^^ of the Empire and they 

Sat the Civilisation. Tho Nawab of Rnmpur said 

States Th^ Pnti nr KuigrEniperor was something sacred to tho rulers of the 
Palace enemy, ^ attacking the Bucb'nghnm 

tollSlrfaU^ ^ l^oT’o. In this ho had 

then adjoim^'*^*°^ unanimously adopted, all members standing. The Cliambcr 
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ResoIntloiiB — 2nd. Day — New Delhi — 18th. March 1941 
War Advisory Codnoil 

A resolntion requesting the Grown Representative to revive the proposal for 
establishing a War Advisory Council was adopted by the Chamber of Princes, 
whice concluded its two-day session on the next day, the 18lh. March. 

The Ohancellor, the Jam Sahib, mo\nng the War Resolution said that the 
inspiring stand of England against the brutal Nazi air raids and the brilliant 
victories of the imperial and allied troops in Africa and Albania, in which the 
Indian troops had played such a magnificent part, had caused widespread gratifica- 
tion and he felt that they were entitled to share these rejoicings with the rest of 
the Empire. The Jam Bahib said that the Resolution reiterated the determination 
of the Indian Princes to continue to put forth their best efforts for the achievement 
of the final victory. “lliiB declaration”, he said, “has been already translated into 
action. The uptodate collections from the States in cash towards the varions war 
purposes funds up to the end of January 1941 amounted to approximately Rs. 
1,81,9'.^,0(J0 non-recurring and Rs. 41,71,000 recurring. In addition, our contribntions 
to the iuterest-free Bonds amounted to Rs. L13 00,0u0 and to three per cent Defence 
Bonds to Re. 66.00.000.” 

The Jam Sahib concluded, “To my mind it would be a denial of the best 
traditions of the States, and of the history of India if in the face of this clarion 
call of duty to suffering humanity, India faltered or hesitated. The present war 
will probably be a long one. We are prepared for it.” 

The Ruler of Patiala, who seconded the resolution, said that the conrage of 
the British people was a living monument to the glory of great Britain. He said 
that the danger to India was clearly realised and people felt thas it was their war. 
“We must therefore do our utmost to assist His Majesty’s Government to win 
the war.” 

The Nawab of Bahawalpur said that it was a matter of gratification that 
Indian troops had made so great a contribution, as a result of which their homes 
were made secure to-day. 

The resolution was further supported by the Rulers of Dungarpur, Dewas 
(Junior) and Mandi and was passed unanimously. 

States ahd War Effort at the Centre 

On the motion of the Ohancellor, the Jam Sahib, who was supported by the 
Raja of Bhor, the Ohamber adopted amendments in the first Regulations in the 
Appendix to the consideration of the Ohamber. 

The Chamber next considered the resolution relating to the demand of the 
Princes for closer association with the Centre in the war effort. 'J’he Jam Sahib 
moving the resolution, said that the exigencies of the situation demanded that 
the liaison of tlie States with the war effort at the Centre, particularly in the 
spheres of defence, supplies and industries, might be ensured on a regular 
basis and not through Ad Hoc committees set np for specific purposes. ‘Tt would 
further be appreciated”, he added, '‘and I state this fact without implying any 
slur on the personal element involved, that the Government of India, as at present 
constituted, can only speak for British India. As such, while British India may 
be said to have a liaison with the war activities at the Centre through the Govern- 
ment of India, the States are out of the picture. We request that in the best 
interests of British India, the States and the Empire, such a state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue any longer.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said, “Your Excellency, the Indian Princes 
genuinely share and wholeheartedly sympathise with your Excellency’s difficulties 
at the present juncture. We have no share to add to them. We would not make 
the request embodied in this resolution but for our firm conviction that our request 
is not unreasonable and in fact, is likely to help in the progress of the war.” 

The resolution was supported by the Natoab of Rampur and the Maharaja of 
Dewas (Junior) and was adopted. 

Work of The Chamber Ddring Last Year 

Ihe Chamber of Princes heard a statement from its Chancellor on the work per- 
formed by the Chamber during the last year. 

In the course of his statement, the Chancellor referred to the administrative 
reforms and “beneficent activities in the States” and said that the States with 87.4 
per cent of the total population of the States, who were members of the Chamber 
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of Princes, had got local bodies id their territories. States with 67.9 per cent of 
population had got legislative assemblies, out of which 35.3 per cent had a 
majority of elected meroDors and 3.9 per cent had equality of elected and nominated 
members of the Assemblies. States representing 6.S.2 per cunt of the total member- 
ship of the Chamber had recently appointed committees to examine the question of 
the further association of tlielr Buhjeete with the administration, 89.9 per cent of the 
population l>ad already got the benefit of High Courts while the States representing 
93.3 per cent of tlie total population had efficient jjolice forces supervised by com- 
petent officera. The general incidence of taxation in the States had also hcen com- 
pared witli and found lower tlian tliat of the adjoining Britlsli Indian provinces. 

"We do not claim perfection for all the States' administrations", the Chancellor 
Bsid. ‘‘At the same time the aforesaid statement of facts would sliow to all fair- 
minded persons that the Indian States are not anuclironisms in the conception of a 
progressive State and that onr administrations are based on a rule of law associated 
with growing beneficent actvities". 

Referring to the other activities of the Chamber, the Jam Sahib said that the 
difficnlties arising out of the Indian Incomo-'l’ax (Amendment) Act so far as^ it 
affects the States were under negotiations witli the Government of India. The 
Standing Committee liad taken up the question of maintaining the status quo witli 
regard to the existing riglits of States in such properties us had already been 
acquired in British India. , 

Tile Chancellor next referred to the question of the eligibility of Indian Slates 
snbjeets for service in British India and said negotiations were in progress to 
secure a general declaration of eligibility for States’ sutijects for appointments under 
the Central Government and the &cretary of State. He add^ that the question of 
amending the Reserve Bank of Indio Act on a suitable occasion in future w_na 
nder consideration to secure eligibility of Eulers of ludiuu States to hold shares in 
the Bank. 

On the motion of the Ruler of Rampur, who was supported by their Highness- 
es of D tvas (Junior), Mandi and Sangti, the Chamber adopted a resolution thank- 
ing the Ohancellor for his work during the year. 

PKINOES’ KEPLt To ViCEaOY 

The Princ.e8, in their reply to the Viceroy’s inaugural address, which wns 
read by the Ohancellor, said that they were not averse to the ordered progress of 
India. “On the otlier hand, the Princes are publicly associated with the desire to 
secure for India the fulIoBt freedom and the bigiieBt slntus tinder tlie aegis of the 
Britisli Crown, We wish, however, to avoid rnisiiig any big controversial matters 
during the present crisis and to conconlrnte all energies on the main purpose of tlie 
successful prosecution of the war. 'We Imve accordingly- decided not to iinss any 
formal resolution tliis year on the political situation in India so far as it affects the 
States.^ At the same time, we whole-heartedly welcome the declnmlion made by 
Your Excellency on August 8, 1940. and its elucidation in the Housu of Commons 
by_ the Secretary of State for India, which leave it to a body roiircscntative of llio 
principal elements in India’s national life, including tlie Indian States, to devise 
the frame-work of tlio new Constitution on tlie busTe of a free and friendly agree- 
ment, subject to the due fulfilment of the treaty and other solemn obligations rest- 
ing on His Majesty’s Govepraent. When the time comes, the Indian Princes slmll 
not be found wanting^ in any reasonable contribution, which tliey may he called 
upon to make, for the discharge of their obligations to the Crown and towards the 
ordered progress of their States and their Motberlnud. 

Co-ordination of States in Administrative Matters 
‘‘Yonr Excellency has also referred in your address to tlio suggcslions made 
by you, in yonr previons addresses to the Ohnrabor, that it is desirable for the 
smaller Slates with limited resources, to co-operate and combine in matters of 
adrainistratiou so far ns it may bo necessary and prnelicable. 'I’his question lias been 
*’*-'<miving onr careful and active consideration from all tlie view-points involved i 
and relyinc on Your Excellency’s respect for Uie Iraditioiis of tlie ludiau States 
and loj the pledges given to the Slates, both big and small, in the successive 
nnUioritntive prononnecmciits, ^nranteeing their internal autonomy and integrity, 
wc lake it ns understood that Your Excellency’s Buggesiloiia are intended 
^."pournge^ co ojicrBtion, on a voluntary basis, having duo regard to local 
II certain services of administration, without impairing the 

integrity and sovereignty of the States couccrncd, In . order to cncourogo cO- 
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operative grouping on the aforesaid lines, we regard it essential that the proposed 
combination should proceed on the free consent and the voluntary co-operation of 
the Rulers themselves, and that it shall not rigidly be limited to the geographical 
boundaries of a group, in order that it may inspire mutual confidence and trust, 
which alone can ensure its smpoth working. On this basis. Your Excellency may 
rely on it that, we and our advisers will not be diverted by any considerations of 
a personal character from ensuring that where co-operation is necessary it shall 
take a form which no reasonable critic can assail on the ground that it is half- 
hearted. 

Question of Reasonable Alteenative Schemes 

‘At the same time, there should be no fetish for any rigidily of pattern in a 
matter of such importance, and where the States concerned put up any reasonable 
alternative schemes of efficient administration or are prepared to co-operate with 
other important States, with adequate and efficient machinery in any branch of 
administration, such proposals may be sympathetically examined and, as far as 
possible, given a fair trial. We would also request that the promise made may be 
fully implemented so that the Chancellor may be taken into confidence, with 
regard to the various alternative schemes and suggestions under consideration, 
in order that the necessary modifications, if any, may be suggested in time, 
which may make it possible for the Chamber to lend its good offices towards a 
satisfactory solution of this delicate problem. Your Excellency has been pleased to 
state that your suggestions regarding joint services have been welcomed by many 
Princes, and steps are taken to adopt them in many parts of India with visible, 
though not ns yet spectacular, results. Your Excellency would doubtless recognise 
that if the visible results have not been as spectacular ns expected by Your Ex- 
cellency, this has not been due to any deliberate indifference on the part of the 
Princes concerned. The pre-occupations of the Btales with war work perforce have 
resulted in some of these problems not receiving the attention which they would 
have received in normal peace time. Moreover, it will be recognised by all fair- 
minded persons that in the sphere of reform, prudence and farsight often enjoin, 
even on the most ardent reformer, the duty of paying due regard to local conditions 
and resources.” 

After this statement the Chamber of Princes adjourned sine die. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 

Fourteenth Session — ^Now Delhi— 22ud. to 24th. March 1941 
The Pbesidential Adprbss 

The fourteenth session of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
commenced at New Delhi on the 22nd. March 1941, under the presidency of Mr. 
Amritalal Ojha. The following is the text of Mr. Ojhn’s address : 

1 offer you a most cordial welcome to the Fourteenth Annual Session of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Since my predecessor addressed you in March last, a year of great anxiety 
and strain has passed with no prospects of the termination of the hostilities. On 
the contrary, during the later part of the year these have extended to Africa, and 
there is every indication of their further extension to the Balkan States and the 
Middle East. As 1 will have another occasion to address you on international 
matters, 1 do not propose to refer to these events beyond expressing my admiration 
for the traditional bravery of the Indian troops engaged in Africa, who have 
contributed to the decisive victory which the Imperial Forces have scored over the 
Italians ; the country can well be proud of the magnificent acliievements of its 
sons on the field. Sly admiration, in no less degree, goes to those brave men, 
women and children of the United Kingdom, who are imtting up a courageous and 
enduring fight for the survival of the British nation against the rnthless and 
barbarous onslaughts of the Luftwaffe. The morale of tne civil population of the 
Unit^ Kingdom in face of the privationa, misery and suffering which they are 
undergoing with faith and cheerfiiluesB, is worthy of emulation by any country 
engaged in a life and death struggle, and to India, I am sure, it will be a source 
of mspiratiou in her present struggle. 

44 
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War and Loss of JIarebts 

The extension of the hostilities to the major part of the Continent of Europe 
and BtiietcT application of the vnothoda of economic warfare durini; the year ad- 
versely affected India’s position ns a country largely interested in the exports of 
her raw materials to foreign countries. The exports of primary products to contin- 
ential markets suffered a heavy setback, resulting in unusual ncoumulatious of raw 
commodities such as, cotton, groundnut, other oilseeds, wool, etc., in the country. 
The consequential result of such a situation was bound to be reflected in the down- 
ward trend of the prices for these commodities. According to Government’s own 
figures, which I am reproducing below, it will be seen that the prices of all the 
exportable raw materials recorded a fall from the prices which prevailed in the 
first quarter of the war year. Although in some cases, these prices are higher than 
those which prevailed in August, 1939, it must be remembered that the pre-war 
prices were hardly economical so far ns agricultural commodities were concerned. 
There is every likelihood of the present position ns regards prices still deteriorating 
in future with the new crops coming into the markets. 

Apart from closure of markets, the absence of shipping tonnage and the quota 
restnctions arising out of the methods of economic warfare, it must be said, with 
regret, that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government has also not been very help- 
ful in mitigating the rigours of these factors on the agricultural economy of India. 
The British Government have followed a policy in cnee of India's raw produce 
different from the one they have been following with regard to the primary produce 
of South Africa, Australia and New Zealand and even of a non-Empire country 
like Egypt. With a view to help Egypt's agricultural economy, an agreement was 
entered into with the Egyptian Government, under wliich the British Government 
contracted to puroliase the entire Egyptian cotton crop during the war and one year 
thereafter at prices cousidernbly higher than tliat of the crop bought during several 
recent years. If there is to be any loss on the transaction, it is to be boruc by 
the British Government, while profits, if any. are to be equally shared between the 
two Governments, and the Egyptian share of the profits is to be utilised for the 
benefit of the l^yptian cotton cultivators. Similar agreements were entered into 
by the British Government with the Governments of South Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia in respect of the entire wool clips of these Dominions for the dura- 
tion of the war and for one wool clip thereafter. The prices reported to have been 
offered, under these Agreements, are as high as 40 per cent over the pre-war prices. 
For example, for tlie 1939-40 South African wool clip, a price of ll.Sd. per lb. 
was paid, compared to 8.3d. per lb. for the season jircoediiig the war. Another 
important deal entered iuto by the British Government, in conjunction with the 
Governments of Canada and New Zealand, with some of the Dominions and Colo- 
nies, was with regard to tlie purchase of the entire exportable sugar crop of 
Australia, Union of South Africa, Mauritius, Fiji and the British West Indies. 
This agreement involved a total quantity of about 18 lakhs of tons of sugar, and 
these sugar producing countries would be able to dispose of about two lakhs tous 
more than was the case under the International Sugar Agreement, 

The Dominioxs EsAiurDE 

, All these ngreoraents in respect of important primary produce of the Domi- 
nions and the Colonics, coutributed largely in mitigating tlio rigours arising out of 
the closure of the markets and the economic warfare to these parts. In contrast 
to this generous altitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the Dominions 
and the Colonies, the attitude of the Government of India, on behalf ol iJis 
Majesty's Government, has been far from satisfactory, India’s agricultural economy, 
on wliich depends the living of the inillions of lier primary producers. Ims not 
received due consideration at the hands of the British Government. On the other 
hand, the policy followed In India in respect of the purchase of raw niatcrlals re- 
quired for the prosecution of tho_ war has resulted in depressing the prices of these 
mticles, ns compared to the prices offered for similar goods by His Jlnjeaty’s 
Government in other parts of the Empire. A pertinent example is afforded by the 
purchasing policy adopted by the British Government towards the imrchasc of 
iiiuinn wool. At the beginning of the war, exports of Indian wool were allowed 
only to the laverpool Auction Rooms and were not allowed oven to U. S. A. q'lio 
prices of Indian wool reached unfavoiimhiy to these restrictive measures, witli the 
result timi the British Government were able to purchase their requirements of 
wool in Indian market at appreciably lower prices. As a result of ropresentolione 
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addressed by these interests concerned ns well ns by this Federation, exports to 
U. S. A. were subsequently allowed on quota basis in spite of increased demand 
from that country. Recently, exports to Liverpool market were also stop])ed. All 
these factors resulted in huge accumnlatlons of stocks and in deterioration of the 
prices as compared to prices obtainable for similar quality wool in America. In 
spite of repented submissions from the wool interests to the Government of India 
to prevail upon His Majesty’s Government to enter into an agreement similar to 
the one with South Africa and Australia as regards purchase of the entire Indian 
wool clip, no action has been taken ns yet, and the trade ns also the jirimary pro- 
ducers have continued to suffer. Another example which I would like to refer 
to is with regard to the purchase of groundnut and oilseeds for the rcquirments 
of the British government. Groundnut, it must be remembered, is an important 
exportable crop and used to be exported in substautinl quantities to the various 
countries in Europe. The groundnut trade, therefore, was one of the first victims 
of the closure of the continental markets. His Majesty’s Government, instead of 
utilising the Government of India as their purchasing agents, appointed independ- 
ent agents for their purchases in India. While the British Goverument paid their 
agents £10 per ton for the purchase of Indian groundnut, the Indian sellers scarce- 
ly received £7-10 to £8 per ton, and I undeistand that the whole of the margin 
was pocketed by the purchasing agents of the British Government. The growing 
disparity between the prices offered by Hie Majesty’s Government and the prices at 
which Indian groundnut was sold was so apparent that the problem became very 
serious and would have resulted in a public scandal, had it not been for the com- 
mendable and prompt action taken by the Honourable the Commerce Member to 
the Government of India, and it must be said to his credit that under the new 
arrangement, the margin would be pooled into a fund for the benefit of the Indian 
cultivator. I am just giving these two examples to show how unsatisfactoo’ has been 
the arrangement made by the British Government with r^ard to their purchases 
of raw mater ala in India and how it has not only resulted in depressing the prices 
of those commodities which are purchased but has also reacted on the whole price 
structure of raw commodities in this country. 

Problem of Surplus Commodities 

With a view to consider and find ont a solution of the problem arising out 
of the surplus of raw commodities, the Honourable the Commerce Member accepted 
the suggestion made by mv predecessor, from this platform, last year, for the esta- 
blishment of an Export Advisory Council. I would like to take this opportunity 
to compliment publicly Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar for accciHing our suggestion for 
machineiy to be brought into existence for ascertaining the difficulties of the pro- 
duce trade and export trade interests, thereby creating direct contact between the 
Government of India and the commercial community on question primaiily affect- 
ing both the producers and the manufacturers. Although it is not jmssible to 
secure immediate solution of the intricate question of utilising the surplus slocks 
of raw commodities in the country, I liave no doubt in course of time, the present 
unsatisfactory situation would be effectively remedied to the satisfaction of the 
primary producers in a manner which would give them some relief by way of 
greater return on their produce in the Indian market. I would like to make a 
suggestion towards the solution of this problem to the effect that the Goveinment 
of India should first make up their mind as to tlie extent of the financial assis- 
tance to which they are prepared to go. before inviting the various interests con- 
cerned to offer suggestions with regaid to either bolding stocks of these comniodi 
ties in reserve and releasing them in the maiket as and when neccssiiry. or with 
regard to the utilisation of these commodities in the manufacture of new'indnsirial 
products, The question of surjdus commodities has really assumed seiioiis proiior- 
tions and failing a solution in the near future, the economic condition of the mass 
of peojile is bound to deteriorate and may even create some agrarian trouble. Tlic 
question, thorefore, demands immediate and serious consideration not only by the 
Government of India but also the commercial community and particularly, the 
manufacturing inteiests in the country. 

Another solution suggested in this connection is the introduction of alternate 
crops. 1 would hesitate to offer anv comments on this proposal hut it must be 
remembered that agriculturists would not welcome any sucli suggeslion nnless alter- 
nate crops which they are asked to grow, would bring them similar or better finan- 
cial results. It is, besides, veiy difficult to shift fiom one crop to another, as cli- 
matic aud soil conditions sometimes may not be suitable for the proper cultivation 
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of a particular alternate crop. It. would, therefore, be advisable for the Government 
of India to investigate and ascertain the deficiency in the country of _ those food 
commodities wnich are utilised in their doily life by the people. It is essential, 
therefore, that the question of cron planning, should be actively pursued by Govern- 
ment before initiating any isolated action. 

Apart from the proposals regarding alternate crops, I feel that one of the 
means of solution of tliis very serious question would lie in devising alternate uses 
of these row materials for industrial purposes within the country. It has been 
suggested on more than one occasion in the post from various quarters that cotton, 
groundnut and oilseeds can be utilised for the manufacture of Rayon, Artificial 
silk, Margarine, Vegetable oils. Paints, Varnishes, etc. If proper efforts are made, 
both through governmental and private industrial enterprise, India would be in a 
position to manufacture the articles which used to be imported before the war from 
countries and in the process of the manufacture of which those very raw materials 
were utilised abroad. 

Board of Industrial Research 

Eor the purpose of investigating the alternate uses of these raw materials and 
bringing them within the industrial economy of India, the recent establishment of 
the Board of Industrial and Scientific Research by Government is a step in the 
right direction. It is fortunate that the Government of India were able to secure 
the services of Dr. Sir Shanii Swaroop Bhatnagnr, a distinguished research scientist 
in India, as the director of the Board, I wish the decision to institute such a 
Board was taken by Government immediately after the last war. The impoitanco 
of the problem of industrial and scientific research was fully realised by the 
British Government and the British industrialists, and, in the midst of the 1914-18 
war, a permanent official organisation was started in July, 1915, under the name 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial research, with n wiew to promote 
scientifio and industrial research and tlie application of science to the solution of 
industrial problem and the development of new products as well as of new and 
improved processes of manufacture. His Majesty's Government placed at the dis- 
posal of this Department a fund of a million Sterling, with a view to bring into 
existence, with the help of Government aid and of the voluntary co-operative associa- 
tions, a number of co-operative research nssociatione for the purpose of carrying-on 
researches on questions of vital imiiortance to British industries. At mesent there 
are more than twenty-six research associntions working in the United Kingdom and 
conducting very useful researches in consultation with tlie manufacturing interests. 
Ihe lines on which these various associations are working are necessarily of a 
different character, and the inquiries undertaken relate to researches in highly de- 
velopcd_ industries which have to face intense corapetiiion in international markets. 
In India, our industries have not yet reached that stage where researches of highly 
teclinical character could be undertaken by the Board ; on the other hand, we 
require an entirely different ])olicy to be followed by the newly created organisation 
to meet new problems arising such as the fuller utilisation of our raw materials 
and diversification of industrial production, with a view to secure self-sufficiency 
in some of the country’s requirements of imported articles. I tliink it is necessary 
to put the existing Board on a permanent basis, with largo finances made available 
to it for undertaking problems pf both immediate and long range importance. 

I am glad to find that, within the course of a year’s existence, the Board has 
been able to achieve some results in their research investigations which_ they arc 
now anrious to allow the industrial interests to utilise as commercial proposi- 
rions. Although I_ approve of the recent establishment of the Industrial Rescarcli 
ptilisation Committee for this purpose, it seems to me to be rather an unwieldy 
body. I, for _my part, would have mujfii preferred to have a smaller group of 
eminent Indians interested in the industrial development of Hie country and 
Kpresentative of Indian commercial and industrial organisations, to advise 
Government as to the terms on which the results of the ^ientifio and Industrial 
Research Board should be made available to the public. 

With regard io the work of the Utilisation Committee, 1 would liko to sound 
a note of warning, tliat, in making these results available to Uic public, the 
nationals of tJic country should have the first right of refusal so as to realise the 
i^imdamcntal object of a policy of national industrial development In fact a 
stipulation crists in the United Kingdom whereby the Department of Bcientific 
Research reserve to themselves "tho right to veto the communica- 
tion ot the results of the research to n foreign iicrson or foreign Corj-'ornUon”, 
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and I trust a similar principle rvonld be laid down by the Utilisation Committee 
in the disposal of grants and nghts to utilise the researches. 

Wak and Peimaet Pkoddcer’8 Plight 

In the midst of the difficulties created by the accumulation of stocks of raw 
commodities, a relieving feature for the duration of the war, lessened the strain 
on the resources of this country, is the magnitude of the war orders placed on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government and other aUied Governments for the 
purchase of arms, ammunition and other war supplies required for the prosecution 
of the war. These orders are of the value of about Rs. 83 crores and have b en 
responsible, to a large extent, for giving a fillip to some of indigenous indus- 
tries wbicn were experiencing serious difficulties in the pre-war period. "While 
I recomse that these orders have come ns a relief to the country in an other- 

wise depressing period, it does not compensate, as was contended by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member in presenting tire Budget Proposals, the Indian 

P rimary producer for the loss of his old Continental and traditional markets. 

t must be remembered that industry enteipriee in India is responsible for the 
employment of scarcely 42 per cent oi the Indian population, while more than 
64 per cent is dependent, for its living upon the disposal of jirimary produce. 
As Indian economy^ is mainly based on the disposal of tlie country’s primary 
produce the economic condition of the masses is dependent upon the prices 

which the country receives for its raw commodities. The placing of ordeis for 

the supply of raw materials has not materially improved the price level of 
the raw commodities and consequently, the financial standing of producer has 
practically remained at the level where it was in the pre-war period. The bon. 
the Finance Member himself admits that while, immediatelv after the war, the 
price level increased by 40 points^ it has receded back, during the current year, 
to a level which is only 16 per cent higher than what it was at the beginning 
of the war. As I have indicated above, by a reference to tlie prices for India’s 
main staple commodities, the primary producer has not gained as a result of 
the war orders placed by His Majesty’s Government and other allied Governments. 
In fact, it must be remembered that the prices prevalent immediately before 
the war were themselves bordering on the depression level and do not constitute 
a proper criterion to judge the present prices. Moreover, it cannot be said 
that the rise in exports, which mainly represents manufactured articles, would 
compensate the country for the loss which it has suffered by the closure of the 
continental markets because, while the closure of these markets affected the 
price structure of the primary commodities, the depressing influence has not been 
counteracted by the increase of mdia’s exports in manufactured articles. It would 
also be not fair for either the Honourable the Member for Communications or the 
Honourable ^e Finance Member to bring out, in support of their conten- 
tiooj the fact that there has been an increase in railway traffic and postal 
receipts and this cun be taken as a sufficient indication to reflect an improvement 
in the general economic conditions in India over pre-war conditions. In normal 
times, these factors may be accepted as an indication to gauge the economic 
condition of a country but in times of war, they cannot be relied upon as a true 
pointer to the prosperity of a country. In is well-known that the incr^se in 
Railway receipts is mainly due to the increased war traffic and the enhancement 
of railway rates and fares which in itself is an indirect form of taxation on the 
people. As regards the imshil receipts, the Honourable the Finance Member 
nas himself admitted in his speech that the ‘flarg revenue is almost wholly due 
to the effect of the increases in rates” and that the Govemment traffic has con- 
tributed substantially to the postal surpluses. There are a number of other 
circumstances such as, diminution in the motor transport facilities, necessity for 
resorting to telegraphic and cable communications for quick despatch of work, 
which have contributed to the greater yield of receipts under the Railways and 
the Postal Department and the e is no reason, I think, why these receipts should 
be point^ as an evidence of improvement in the economic conditions in the 
country. 

As a result of the multifarious activities of the Supply Department of tlie 
Government of India, which has been responsible for tlie purchase of stores worth 
about Es. 83 crores, tlie Govemment of India must have come in possession of 
very important information relating to the capacity, existing and potential, of 
the various indigenous industries to carter for war requirements. The Supply 
Department must have also come in possession of information, during the course 
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of their investigatdons and enquiries, as to 'wiiat articles could be manufactured 
in the country and what possibilities were there for the development of the 
existing industries and for the establishment of new ones, provide<l sufficient 
patronage by way of guaranteed orders was assured to such enten)rises. I would, 
therefore, like to suggest that the Government of India should fully utilise all 
such_ information to the country’s advantage. I am afraid this would not be 
possible with tlie existing machinery of the Government and for that purpose, a 
small Body composed of eminent Indian industrialists and Indian public men 
should be constituted into an Industrial Beconstruction Council to utilise all the 
material and information so far gathered by the Supply Department during tlic 
last 18 months of its existence, with a view to evolve an immediate plan for either 
suitably expanding the present situation which Indian industries will have to face 
after the termination of the present war would bo serious enoimh to demand 
irnmediate consideration of tliis proposal in the interest not Only of Indian indus- 
tries but also of India’s primary producers. The British Government have already 
apjmiutcd Sir Charles Innes, a former Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, to advise them_ and the British industries with regard to tlic industrial 
reconstruction in the United Blingdom after the war. I trust the Government of 
India_ would take immediate steps to bring info existence some such suitable 
machinery similar to the one recently provided for by the British Government to 
imdertake investigations with regard to industrial reconstruction in the post-war 
period, and I am sure the Government would be doing something verj' hclj'ful 
towards tlie solution of the problem of the utilisation of indigenous raw materials 
®nd towards _ diversifying India’s industrial production after the war. Even with 
the best of _wishes_ which the present Indian Commerce Member has towards the 
country's industrialisation, it would not be an easy task for an individual indiis- 
triaUst to take tlie necessary initiative in this direction. If In^n is to equip 
herseif to face the post-war situation, then the establishment of a Council, ns 
suggested above, would be an essential measure ns our raw materials would not 
be required for some time to come, particularly, at a time when tiie resources of 
the masses of the country would be nearly exhaustecL As new cliannels for trade 
and new markets would come into existence during the war, it is necessary that 
careful consideration should be paid to these problems from now. 

India and Eastern Group Conference 


. day-to-day urgencies of the war production and supplies felt by His 

Maj^ty B Government necessitated the holding of a conference of tlie countnes of 
a view to pool their resources for the prosecution of the 
War. Ihe Government of India were instrumental in calling such a conference on 
behalf of &B Majesty s Govemincnt in October last. India; no doubt, occupies a 
|nncc of stragetic importance in the British Empire, but I am sorry to say tliat 
mis position has not been fully utilised by His Majesty’s Government in equipping 
themselves for the successful prosecution of the war. The holding of tlic Eastern 
Group Conference naturally, therefore, raised high expectations in India as regards 
possible expansion of her present industries and immediate establishment of Defence 
mdustnes so vcij essential for a protracted war. The procedure which the Govcni- 
f adopted in nssocinfing commercial opinion by appointment of non- 
happy and I am speaking from personal experience 
when 1 say that closer association was possible which would have engendered con- 
ndcncc in the public mind and whidi would have accelerated the pace of India’s 
♦uU Bio contrary, I feel there is a genuine feeling of apprehension, in 

the abserme of any Imowledgc regarding the coneliisions reached at Uie Conference 
j fhasc decisions on the establishment and 

mdustnes in India, The public is also in the dark as regards tlic 

lUnetlOns and irnTL'infr nf rt.,, j ... 


„ 1 .niuia, xne puoiic is also in the dark as regards uic 

newly established Eastern Group Council, and they 
of D.n ^o,'’®,enh^tcnd wheOicr the new Council is to dirwt the whole policy 
FwL ^^ejesty’s Government in the Eastern part of the 

witi? competent for them to direct the placing of orders 

nltJi A PartlCllInr fOnnirv cn na in *1,-. ^ . <» A. 


ir Vi « lor Ulcm to direct tlie pincing ot orcicrfi 

iTip<\ nml oncoumgo the cstnbliEhnicnt of any Defence indufl- 

r cv ^ competent ?or Uie Council to advise Uic Govemments 

ftfnrtinfr rtf Group countnw to nllou* tlie use of foreign capital for the 

of ^irt induBmes. It is nft cssar)* fliercfore, for Uic Government 
mintl rin rcmovc nil such npprdionsionB from the iiublic 

civitiPH if furUier helpful in removing public mis- 

b K Uie Government \TOuld come fonvard rvith an nssurnnee tbnt they trould 
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not allow any of the directions of the Eastern Group Council either to compromise 
or jeopardise India's economic interests and that it would not preclude India from 
establishing or developing any industries, particularly key and engineering industries 
in the county. I woulcT furtlier like to sound a note of warning that the Govern- 
ment of India should not a^ee to the creation of new vested interests under the 
control of non-Indians which are sure to be prejudicial to India’s economic 
interests. _ 

While on the question of the establishment of Defence industries, I welcome 
the recent establishment of the Aircraft Factory at Bangalore and I am sure the 
Indian commei-cial community will appreciate if I take tliis opportunity of paying 
their tribute to the perseverance and tenacity of purjiose with which Jlr. Walchand 
Hirachand carried on his endeavours in bnngiug this industry into existence. The 
efforts of the Government of India in identifying themselves with the country’s aspi- 
rations to establish this imixirtant Defence indust^’ and prevailing upon His 
Majestj^’s Government to allow these efforts to fructify, deserve felicitations from 
the commei-cial community.^ I only wish that their attitude had been similarly 
helpful towards the establishment of a shipbuilding Yard, at Calcutta. In the 
absence of any encouragement at the hands of the Calcutta Port Commissioners, 
the project jnoneered by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company Limited for cons- 
tructing a Shipbuilding Yard at Calcutta had to be given up and it had to be 
shifted to Vizagapatam. I hope both these ventures will be successful in due course 
and India wUl nave a fully developed aircraft industry both for military and civil 
purposes as also a national shipbuilding industry on a scale large enough to meet 
the requirements of her large maritime trade and vast coastline. In fact the 
commercial community has felt that since a long time that had India possessed an 
adequate mercantile marine of her own, the acute difficulties about shortage of 
tonnage which has been one of the main causes for blocking up of large quantities 
of exportable goods even for the permissible markets could well have been avoided 
and the Indian primary producer would have been able to secure an appreciably 
liigher price for his goods. A national mercantile marine apart from serving the 
needs of the large export trade of the country could have been extremely useful 
also as India’s second line of defence. I trust the Government of India would 
re-ilise the precarious position especially for the export trade of the country, created 
by the absence of a national mercantile fleet and take all measures' necessary to 
eucourage national shipping. 

PiiEA FOE Greater aid to Industries 

Ihe Government of India, as you must be aware, have already announced 
their policy of encouraging the establishment of such industries in the coun^ as 
are helpful in furthering their war efforts. They have announced that these indus- 
tries would not be left high and dry after the termination of the war. I would 
emphasise that this policy of protection and encouragement should be extended 
also to such other industries as have been established to meet the needs and 
requirements of the people of the country, particularly owing to the restricted 
imports from foreign countries. The Government can encourage these industries 
either through protective duties or grant of subsidies or purchases on behalf of 
Government departments or in other suitable manner. I need hardly point out 
the necessity of encouraging particularly capital industries like those for 
manufacture of machinery and machine tools, heavy chemicals, etc. But 
it would be essential, in pursuing a liberal jiolicy of encouragement of 
industries, that the rigid criteria for grant of protection laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission should bo completely revised. It is recognised 
on all hands that the conditions prevalent when the Fiscal Commission 
reported 20 years ago have entirely changed and it is surprising that when 
the Governraeuts of various countries are adopting new policies of encouraging 
their industries and making their countries self-sufficient in their vital ne^s, 
the Government of India should still adhere to the policy of discriminatory 
protection enunciated nearly twenty years ago. I would suggest therefore, tliat 
the Government should immediately set up suitable machinery which would deal 
expeditiously and sympathetically with claims of industries for protection. It is 
also necessary that such industries as are protected or encouraged by the Govern- 
ment or by the public ns Swadeshi industries should in their turn realise their 
reciprocal obligations and encourage other Indian industries by purchasing their 
own requirements from them. 

Although the Secretary of State for India has ranked this country amongst 
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tbe highly indiistrinlised conntrics of the world, we nre nil nwnre that large 
masses of the people in the country depend entirely upon agriculture for their 
living and the export of raw raaterinie is the mainstay of the economy of the 
country. 

The per-capita consumption of coal in India in the year 1936 was 1 petrio 
ton as compared to 3.5 to 3.9 metric tons per jierson per year in Great Britain, the 
United States and Keigiura, Germany and Canada from the next highest con- 
sumption group at a level just below 2.5 tons. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the differences in consumption are due mainiy to differences in the extent 
of industriaiisation. 'I'lie very fact tliat a largely populated country like India 
has to face t!ie problem of surplus coal shows the death of industrialisation in 
the country. While referring to tlie coal industry, I may point out that if indus- 
tries are profierly developed in India by laying down a well planned policy of 
industriulisaiion for the country, the coal resources of tlie country would play a 
vital role in supjilying the needs of these industries. In the absence of such a 
liolicy we find the coal industry of the country experiencing practically a couti- 
iiuons slump and it cannot be foreseen what tlie position of the industiw will 
be on tlie terniinaliou of the war. It is unfortunate that an imporant key iudustry 
like coal has been in such a precarious condition since a number of years. 'Die 
problems of the industry are many and it is very esseutial that they should be 
properly investigated without delay. 

Unemployment Problem 

'ITie question of industrialisation brings us to the serious problem of un- 
employment of middle class youngmen in the country which has been engaging 
the attention of tlie Provincial Governments, Universities and pulilioraeu in the 
country since a long time. 'Ilio proper remedy of the problem lies in pursuing a 
definite policy of induatrialisalion of the country. It is industrialisation alone 
which can alisorb these tliousands of qualified youngmen brouglif out by the 
Universities of tlie country. Some of the Universities have also tconnologicnl insti- 
tutions attached to tliera and the young men who receive this training would 
prove especially useful to the country in these days. 'I'he necessity of Jmving a 
wclj qualified trained technical personnel for the industries of the couiitry is 
obvious especially at the present time when we find some of the vital industries 
of the coiintiy so largely aependent on them. 

India’s war efforts in supplying tlie war requirements of His Majesty’s 
Governmeut linve brouglit in their wake substantial sterling resources to the credit 
of India and in tlie haiids of the Reserve Bank. 1 ora glad the Government of 
India have taken a correct decision in terminating the iireseut contracts of the 
three Company managed railways, viz., the B. B. & 0. I., Assam Bengal and 
Tajiti Valley Railways, and bringing them under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India. I would like, in this connection, to refer to tlie statement made 
by Sir Andrew Clow, tlie CommunicationB Member, that the Government in pur- 
chasing tlicso railways had not accepted tlie policy of substituting State manage- 
ment in place of tlie company management mid they lind taken the decision in 
respect of tliese railways on tlicir own merits. Wliilo welcoming the Government’s 
decision, to jiiircliase these Railwii'S wliich shows deference to public oiiinion I do 

not see why tlie Government of India should not follow this iiolicy in all cases and 

determine the contracts of all the corapaiiy-manngcd railways whenever they 
become due. It would facilitate laying down of a uniform imlicy and Government 
would be in a position to offer bolter and ohcn])er transport facilities if all the 
railway systems are controllwl and co ordiuated under one authority. 

. .Die reforoiicc to the control of tlicse lines romiiids me of another welcome 
decision taken by Government in pnrebusing tlie Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
r^eplionc Companies, licences of which expire in 1943. at a cost of Rs. 475 

InkiiB. It is a decision which, 1 am sure, would bo welcomed by tlie publlo and I 

none it would be iiosaible for tlio Governmeut of India to make available to the 
Jiublic BliU cheaper teiephono services at these centres. 

COMMANDKF.IIING OK DOLLARS AND STERLIKO DeBT EePATRIHTION 
, Die recent decision taken by the Government of India in repatriating India’s 
lerraliinlilc Biorliiig Loan to the extent of Rs. 120 crorca has decreased India's 
ipreign liability to that extent and has been further helpful to His Majesty’s 
'jovcrnmciit in financing the persecution of the war in so far as a greater part of 
uio sums BO disbursed would be rc-lonl to His Majesty’s Governmeut, probably In 
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the form of investment in the Defence Loans. It is a distinct service which India 
has rendered to His Majesty’s Government in facilitating tlieir wartime problems. 

In this connection, 1 should like to point out tliat the total gold esiiorts from 
India during the last year amounted to over Rs. 34 crores. It has been repeatedly 
urged on Government that they should seize every opportunity to purchase gold 
offered for export with a view to strengthen the currency gold reserves of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The immediate need for His Majesty’s Government for gold and dollar resour- 
ces was so great that they had to ask the Government of India to commandeer all 
the dollar securities held by Indians both in British India and Indian States for 
their use. The country was surprised to see that His Majesty’s Government should 
have gone to the extreme limit of commandeering India’s dollar resources without 
giving any thought to the enormous loss which the holders of these securities would 
be put to by their disposal at the present juncture. These securities, the extent of 
which it is not possible for me or the commercial community to gauge, would have 
been a source of strength in our dealings with the United States of America in the 
postwar period of industrial reconstruction. I hope His Majesty’s Government 
would consider it a moral obligation to make available to this country foreign 
resources whenever requited during the currency of the war to the extent to which 
they have deprived the countrj of these resources. I am sure time will come when 
India will be iti dire necessity of foreign exchange for establishing or expanding her 
industries in near future. 


Taxation Policy 


"While criticising the Government of India’s policy with regard to the disposal 
of the sterling resources, ns also with regard to the commandeering of the 
dollar securities, 1 should like to offer some remarks on the Taxation policy of 
the Government of India. Since the outbreak of the war, during the past one 
year and a half, the Government of India have been finding out new avenues for 
taxing the country’s resources without any regard for their repercussions on 
tiie taxable capacity of the general public and on the trade and industry of the 
country. In spite of our repeated protest. Government have increased Excise duties, 
Railway freight rates, introduced new measures of taxation such as. Excess Profits 
Tax and have increased the rates of taxes on income and imstel and Trunk Tele- 
phone rotes. In overlinuliiig the Income-tax Act, they have introduced new methods 
nnder which less relief is granted to the industry iu the assessment of its income. 
I apprehend the cumulative effect of all these meiisiires would bo to seriously nflect 
the whole agricultural aud industrial economy of India. As an illustration, I may 
point out that against n collection of Rs. 15 8 crores by the Government of India 
in 1938-39 from taxes on income, under the' new rates they expect to collect more 
than Rs. 40 crores in the year 1941-42, normal taxation under this head practically 
being doubled during the period. Tlie following figures would corroborate my 
statement. 

Figures relating to Corporation tax and Taxes on Income for the last four 
years. 



Accounts. 

Accounts, 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 


1938-39 

1939-40 

1910-41 

1941-42 

Corporation Tax : 
Income Tax T 

2,03 

2,38 

4,47 

12,62 

Super Tax, Ifi. f 

P. T. other than f 

13,74 

16,99 

20,50 

27,46 

Corporation Sax ) 






1-5,77 

19,37 

24,97 

40.08 


As nearly 90 percent of the income arising under this head is derived from 
trade and industry in the country’. I would leave it to you to judge the extent 
of injury which is likely to result to the financial stamina of the indigenous 
industries. Nobody would dispute the fact that after the war, Indian industries 
would have to face severe competition from foreign countries. If these industries 
are not allowed to build up any reserves for such a contingency arising in the 
post-war period, the industrial development, to which the war orders have given 
an impetus, would receive a serious setback. I am sorry to say that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has not realised the enoimity ot the burden 
which he is asking the industries to bear during the war, 

45 
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As the imposition ot these taxes wns necessitated by the hnge exp^ditiiro 
■which tlic Government of India 'were called upon to incur to rnechnnise and 
equip the Indian Land, Naval and Air Forces in accordance wiUi modem re- 
quirements the public is entitled to be assured that the substantial amounts tliat 
arc bcinp:’ spent on this account arc correctly dobitable to this country and that 
no avoidable waste is incurred in the purchase of stores and cquipnient. In the 
abscncaj of any popular control ou military expenditure, there is an insistent 
demand tliat the Government of India should allay all public apprehensions _m 
this regard by constitutin}; a smalt Supervising Commission consisting of distm- 
guished Indian public men with the necessary jiowcrs to advice Government 
witJi regard to their military espeuditure and thus to check unauthorised expendi- 
ture or wrong deliits to India and to see that the policy of the Government of 
India with regard to their military purclmses reacts favourably on the expansion 
and development of Indian induBtries. I would like to point out further that 
when His Majesty’s Government appointed the Chatfield Oonimittee, in the terras 
of reference, tliey distinctly admitted that it would not be possible for India, with 
her limited resources for defence expenditure, to uudertake increased cost of modern 
armaments and to equip and maintain the forces in India in accordance with 
modern retpiiremcnts. According to the Chatfield Comrnittco's recommendations, 
the total net capital coat for the purpose of modernising the Indian forces was 
estimated at Rs. do crores, and the Committee made it clear that "in their view, 
the funds required to meet this capital expenditure could not be found out of the 
resources available in India.” In accepting this recommendation of the Commit^, 
His JInjesty’s Government, in fact, admitted that India would not be in a position 
to bear such .a heavy expenditure required for niodernising lier defence forces, and 
they, therefore, decided to seek the authority of the Parliament to provide three- 
fourths ot this amount, that is, Rs. 34 crores, ‘‘as a free gift”, while about Rs. 11 
crores were to be advanced by way of a loan. Under the Clmtfield Committee’s 
programme, the whole of the amount of Rs. 45 crores was to bo spread over a 
period of five years, while the neceshities of the war forced the GovernmeDt of 
India to decide to carry ont the Chatfield Committee’s recommendations within a 
period of three years, and the Indian taxpayer, who is admittedly poor compared to 
the taxpayer either in the United Kingdom. Canada, Australia or New Zealand, 
has been called upon to bear heavy burdens disiiroportionate to bis income. In 
financing such huge capital expenditure, it is unfortunnlo that the Honourable the 
Fimiuco Member sliould resort to measures of t.axntiou which would directly affect 
the financial standing of the indigenous industries in years to come, instead of 
meeting such expenditure by )irogrammo of borrowing on a reasonable scale. I 
would not like to go into detailca analysis of (he psr enpita income and the taxable 
capacity of the Indian Tnxnayor, compared to the one in cither the United Kingdom 
ot the Dominion but would content myself with the reproduction of the following 
extract from n recent study on ‘^fho Conditions of Economic Progress” by Prof. 
Collins Clark, based on very instructive and informative data about comparative nve- 
mgo real income per worker in some of the important countries in the world. 
According to his cnlculations— 

A standard of living of 1,000 International Units* per worker per year or 
more is found only in U. S. A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Argentine, Great 
Eritnin and owitzerland, containing between them 10 per cent of the world popu- 
lation, while about 63 per cent of the -world's population including the whole 
population of ^'ha and China enjoys a real income per head of less than 200 

in j ’■®el income per bread-earner in Chinn and India 

18 about L20 and 200 'International Units' respectively”. 

India’s taxauee capacity 

the '"‘'y we come to 

cnviin taxable capacity, mcasurcil in terms of her per 

in^nnv of tan the enpaeity of the taxpayer in the United Kingdom or 

indiis^rinl ininr^p°t^ Wn®' those who nro in day-to-day contact with trade and 

salt ut OiP nrna*^,!f ground to feel grave eoneern about the inevitable re- 
live Btreni'Oi nf®tan .programme of the Government of India on the romticti- 

. bth of the l ucinn industries m the jiost-wnr period. 1 trust that the Gov- 


eonld bn ns the. amount of goods and services which 

decade HPv .31 i'" * United States over the nvemgo of the 

uccaoo or an amount interchangeable with them. 
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ernment \rould seriously reconsider the whole situation and revise their taxation 
policy during the currency of the war and would not allow the economic structure 
of this country to be imperilled. 

As a result of the situation developing on the Indian Frontiers owing to the ex- 
tension of hostilities to Africa and their likely extension to the Balkan. States, new 
liability was placed by the Government of India on the primary producers, their 
Btook-holders and manufacturers in the form of a levy of "War Risk Insurance 
chargeable at the rate of A anna per hundred rupees on the value on stocks held. It 
is rather premature at this stage of the war to forecast whether the country would 
be faced with any danger of risks arising out of hostile acts by the enemy, but in 
case such eventuality does not occur till the termination of the war, I would sugg- 
est to Government that the amounts received under thiB_ scheme which are at 
present credited to a separate fund, should, under no circumstances, be merged 
into the general revenues of the Central Government. It has been a charge which 
has to be paid and a premium against losses by the primary iwoducers at great cost 
to themselve and no decision should be taken by Government in this regard until 
normal times prevail after the termination on the war. The Government^ should 
also consider whether it would be advisable to reduce the rate of premium in view 
of the remoteness of any risk arising on India's Frontiers during the present 
hostilities. 

1 would point out here that in the matter of legislation, the Government of 
India have taken a welcome step in the midst of their preoccupations, in putting 
on the statute book an Amenaing Bill revising the Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
in a manner helpful to India’s manufacturing interests. 

Ihmans Overseas 

I must refer here to another important step which the Government of India 
have taken in the administrative sphere and that is the raising of the staus of the 
present Agent of the Governor-General in South Africa to that of the High Com- 
missioner. Under the new arrangement, the Government of India would be now in 
direct diplomatic communications with the Government of the Union of South 
Africa instead of through the Secretary of State for India in London. I would further 
suggest that it is necessary to have a similar representative of the Government of 
India with the Government of Burma, and the present post of the Government of 
of India’s Agent should be converted into that of the High Commissioner 
for India in Burma. The magnitude of the trade and the complexities of 
the issues involved with regard to the status and safety of Indians and their pro- 
perty in Burma, as also with regard to emigration, require the creation of 
such a post. The commercial community is also glad to note the recent action of 
the Government of India in creating a Trade Commissioner’s post in Australia, and 
appointing an Indian to it. Similar Trade Commissioners, as you must bo aware, 
are also proposed to be appointed for Canada, South America and South Africa. I 
trust that Government would appoint more Trade Commissioners in important 
neighbouring countries such ns, Iran, Afghanistan and New Zealand, where India’s 
manufacturra articles await development of further export markets. It has been 
recognised that the policy of appointing Indians on tnese posts has proved very 
successful ns Indian Trade Commissioners have always performed their_ duties _ with 
dignity and understanding. I hope the Government would make it a policy of 
appointing Indians os the Trade Commissioners in various_cpuntrie8_ and that the 
choice would not be confined merely to members of the Civil Service or other 
ofiBcials ns at present but non-officials having intimate knowledge of Indian trade 
and industrial conditions should also be appointed as Trade Commissioners. 

The position of our countrymen overseas in the Dominions and in the British 
Colonial Empire did not improve during the year under review ; on the contrary, 
our relations with Ceylon were far from being happy. The Report, submitted by 
the Government of India to the Central legislature regarding the Exploratory 
Conference between them and the Ministers from Ceylon, fully brings out the 
fundamental diSerences in the outlook of the two Governments towards this 
question. While the country fully supports the attitude adopted by the Government 
of India on such a vital question, it is deplorable that the Ceylonese Ministers 
could not agree to a very reasonable proposal put forward by the Government of 
India that full citizenship should be conferred on all Indians who could furnish 
proof (a) of five years’ residence in Ceylon and (b) of a permanent interest in 
Ceyloi. It is still more deplorable that the attitude of the Ministers towards 
Indians — who have been responsible for the economic prosperity of that Island — 
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Bhoiild be constitntioDnlly untenable and should call for intervention • by the 
Governor of Ceylon. 


Relations with the Government 


As the Indo-Burnin Trade Nenotiniions are jirocceding, T do not wish to say 
anything about it at this stage. 1 would however, like to emiihasise that even in 
the course of these negotiations the Government should sateguard to the fullest 
extent posstble the legitimate rights and iiiierests of Indians in Burma and Ibeir 
status as citizens. 1 hogc the question of iinniigraiion ot Indians into Burma will 
form a part of the general settlement of all quesuons outstanding betweeen the two 
countries. 1 would appeal to the Burma Government Delegation to adopt an attitude 
during these negoliattona which would be helpful in arriving at an amicable 
settlement between our two neighbouring countries which have lived together for 
generations in jicace and harmony and I would express the hope that the tirade 
Agreement would be in our mutual interest. 

1 may mention that whenever we have had occasions to come into contact 
with Members of the Connell of His Excellency the Viceroy, we have marked 
their anxiety to understand the difhculties of trade and indiisiry and appreciate 
their vicwi>oint as far as possible. As we have naturally moie opportunities to 
meet the Honourable the Commerce Member in connection wiih various commercial 
and industrial matters, we are in a better position to know his desire to acquaint 
himself with our problems and assist us and remedy our grievances. 'J'his 
. personal attitude of courtesy and hcl|)fu1neBB is, however, in sharp contrast with 
the attitude which certain departments of the Government have from time to time 
shown in regard to certain communications and representations submitted by the 
Federatiou of Indian Chambers. 'I'he Federation of Indian Chambers, I need hardly 
point out, ns a representative body of Jiidian commeicial opinion in tbe whole 
country, voices the demands and grievances of Indian trade, commerce hud indtis- , 
tnes. Situated as we arc vis-a-vis the Government of India and the British 
Government, it is an additional obligation on the Federation to give a lend in 
commercial and economic mntteis in the country and enlighten the public, 
especially the commercial community about llieir various jirobleros. I ho)ie, 
therefore, the Goveriimcul on their part will fully appreciate tlie yiosition and 
functions of the Federation and radically change their attitude in this respect. 


Need for Foutical Peace 

Before I conclude, I cannot help referring to the polilicnl stnlemafc in the 
country. It is really a tmgedy that India and England are gradually drifting apart 
and even in an hour of life and death stitigglo - ngniiist the Fascist Slates, British 
Bintcsmniiship is not prepared to change its )iolicy and attitude tow aids 
India so as to recognise India’s aspirations and clarify Britain’s own war aims 
uppl'.vaiion to India. 1 am afraid the last Angnst ofler of His Excellency 
fho Viceroy, inslcnd of saiislying public opinion, has definitely niiiugonised it and 
BUbBcqucnt declarations of the Secretary of Slate have done nothing to win over 
^dinn public opinion. Leaving alone the question of extension of ilic Executive 
^nnoil, the Government have done nothing to take the representatives of the 
Jiidinn public and the commercial coromuiiily inio confidence in regaid to their 
war efforts and dcfcnco i>oliey. 'J'his jiolicy, 1 am constrained to say, is also 
illustmicd in respect of their conduct of ndminisliatiou with regard to imiionant 
key departments such as Defence and Supply', their refusal to nccelcrato the iiolicy 
Of Indiiinisaiioii of _ Defence and Civil Seivices, and their action in importing 
non-lndmns for services evw from the Colonies and the Dominions. This has 
created a feeling that while Britain wants India to lielp her in her hour of need, 
i!?*! '*^1 \ reci|.rocn(e by any Inngiiilo action. 'Hint sucli a 

moderate i>oliiicnl oj'iuion in the country is evident from 
i..*A-r f I!!.'’*’ Blulemeni issued in reply to a nicssago to 

India fiom mem tets of the 1 arhumeiit by certain jiromincnt Indian Liberals 

i""''- her future freedom, forget her liuml- 

nSs?’^^ ^ entbustasifcally for the freedom of Enlgnnd and other 

in ^ fniled to inspire any confidence 

Lc. MneTffiu nrn^. n pubhc ahoui Its inic.itioi.H towards India and if 

ntoblcm Dis Mujesiy s Govciinnent to solve the Indinii 

(^ididlv^ll.^ im. liidoDiiiibh relaiionship and picju- 

y ec the interests of Btiiaiu and the Biiiish Commonwealth itself. Jf 
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• India has to bear the bnrden and obligationB of a component unit of the British 
Commonwealth, she is surely entitled to demand and insist that the rights and 
powers enjoyed by the other Dominions should be vested in her. The demand for 
self-government amounts in the ultimate analysis to the demand for the right to 
control our own destiny and frame our own i)olicy, social, economic and political 
in the interests of the country. 'Ihc need for a transitional arrangement is denied 
by no responsible person but it is essential that this process sliould be speedy and 
automatic. In all earnestness I would, therefore, impress u|)on His Excellency 
the Viceroy the imnerativc necessity of taking immediate steps to end the present 
constitutional deaalock by responding to the demand for the establishment of 
national Government at the centre iiending the final settlement of the wider consti- 
tutional problems. 1 am confident that such a declaration alone can solve the 
present deadlock, and 1 trust His Excellency will appreciate the gravity of the 
situation and take immediate steps to bring about a change of atmosphere. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Protection to Industries 

After the presidential address the first resolution was moved by Mr. D. P. 
Khaitan (Calcntta) which was as follows ; 

“While noting the statement made on belinlf of the Government of India 
that industries ne^ed for the prosecution of the war would be given assistance and 
protection after the period of the war, the Federation feels that more specific and 
definite lines of jioUcy of protection and encouragement should be laid down not 
only in regard to industries which are essential for war purposes, but also in regard 
to such other industries as have been established to meet the needs and 
requirements of the people of the country, particularly owing to the diminution 
in foreign imports. 

“The Federation is of opinion that such encouragement should be given 
as is found essential either through protective duties of grant of subsidies or pur- 
chases on behalf of Government Departments or in any other suitable manner. In 
giving such assistance, however, the Government should not be rigidly bound to 
Sie criteria for the grant of protection laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission 
nearly twenty years ago. while the machinery for investigating and determining the 
claims for protection should not be so cumbersome or dilatory ns hitherto.” 

Mr. Khaitan, criticising the Commerce Member's recent speech in the Assem- 
bly, said that he had not the slightest doubt that the Commerce Member was 
doing his best for the country from the difficult Bttunlion he was placed in, but 
there was no reason why he should find fnnlt with the commercial community for 
putting forward their demands which were necessaiy for tlie de\eIoi)ment of in- 
dustry. The commeicial community knew what its interests were and what was 
needed for the development of industry. 'J'he Government must make a frank 
declaration about what they intended to do for creating confidence in the minds of 
the capitalists in order to enable to start new industries and develop _ the existing 
ones. Referring to the suggestion of the Commerce Member that industrialists 
‘should conserve their resources during the war, Mr. Khaitan said that before making 
such a suggestion, the Commerce Member should give advice to the Finance Mem- 
ber to leave their resources with them in order they might be conserved. 

Sir Shri Pam wanted the House to tell the Commerce Member that it was 
his duty to see Aat the walls of protection were raised sufficiently high in order to 
ensure that the industries did uot suffer after the war. 

The resolutiou was supported by several other speakers, including Lala 
Padampat Singhania (Cawnporeg Mr. J. C. Setalvad (Bombay), and Sirdar P. S. 
Sodhbana (Lahore) and passed unanimously. 

Need for Export Organisation 

Sir Shri Bam moved the second resolution : — “Having regard to the desirability 
and importance of developing an export market for Indian manufactured articles 
and having regard to the absence of first-hand information regarding the scope for 
such a development and with a view to study tlie conditions of the import trade 
in the British Dominions, Colonial Emnire and neighbouring countries, the Federa- 
tion suggests to the Government of linlin the organisation of trade misBions, con- 
eisling of Indian buBiuessmen, with the necessary technical staff, to visit those 
■counirieB. 
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“The Federation further urges that a comprehensive export organisation be 
constituted by the Government of India to supervise aud control, if necessary, 
the export of Indian goods in respect of their quality, strict adherence to samplefl 
and Bi)cci6cntionB, correct marking of goods ns regards dimensions, etc., and 
that such an organisation should mainly consist of non-officials, representative of 
imiiortant indigenous mniiufncturfrig inteiesls, and should be financed from the 
general revenues of the Central Government and, if necessary, by an imposition 
of a small cess levied on the production of exporting industries, just adequate to 
meet the maiutenance of such an organisation. The export organisation should 
undertake such activities as the opening of commercial museums _ in India and 
abroad and the roninteuanco of technical staff at the offices of the Trade Commis- 
sioners, which would bo conducive to the greater development of export trade in 
manufactured articles.” ' ... 

Sir Shri Bam said that such countries as Australia and East Africa, which 
before the war depended on Europe and Japan for textile goods, were finding it 
difficult during war-time to get their requirements. India, on the other hand, 
had huge surpluses of textile goods. Therefore, it was the beat opportunity for 
Indian textiles to be exported to those countries. All such exports should be 
made through an organisation set up by the Government of India to ensure that 
goods according to samples and specifications only were sent out. Tliis was 
necessary because they did not want the reputation of Indian goods to suffer in any 
way in the foreign markets, ‘duo to the desire on the part of some Indian exporters 
to have immediate gain. 

The resolution was passed. 


State Ownebship of Railways 


Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi moved ; 

“The Federation notes with satisfaction the decision of the Government of 
to terminate the contracts of the B. B, and C. I. and the Assam Bengal Railways 
and to take over the lines under State management from January ’42. 

“The Federation rcitemtes its considered opinion that the Government shonld 
take steps to acquire the remaining company managed railways as and when the 
termination of agreements with them becomes due, in order to achieve co-ordination 
and economy in the administration of railways. 

“As the option for termination of the contracts with the Bcngnl_ and North 
Western Railway falls due on December 31, ’42 for which previous notice lias to be 
given beloro the end of the current year, the Federation strongly urges the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps accordingly for acquiring the B. and N. W. Railway.” 

Sir Abdul said that ho had found from records that the Government had paid 
for the capital of the railways and passed them over to Britishers Such a position 
existed nowhere in the world. Having paid for the capital, it was the duty of tlio 
Government to see that no foreigner exploited the railways. But that was not 
done. This strange situajiou was brought predomiiinnlly before the public 25 years 
ago, as the result of which a Commitu^ was ojipointcd in li)20, presided over by 
Str William Ackworlb. That Committee came to tlio unanimous conclusion 
that tbc management of tbc railways by companies of English domicile 
should not bo continued. After tlmt rci>ort was out, the Government 
undertook to take over the raaiingenicnt of the E. I, R. and G. I. P. When 
those Tnilwnys were tflkcn_ over, Ifir Charles Innes, the then Railway Member, 
m the course of a speech in the Assembly, said that though the Govcriiraent 
iw raonngcmcnl of thoec_ milways the memhers should not bang 

the uTOr on compnny-mnungcmciit of rnilwnyfl. He even hinted that Government 
wisUed to boat British companies in India and make over the management of 
railways to them. 

1 1 Ruilway was not a State owned railway 

report was thirty years old. India to-day wanted Dominion 
bintus— the t^ongress wanted independence ; would she tolerate the exploitation of 
railways by British companies 7 

After other speakers had supported it, the resolution was passed. 

Indians Abroad 


the fnii!,'!?f1T?/“ M. A. jl/nfhio/> C/ic/<tar (Madras) moved : “The Federation doploics 
t t 9 n TicgotinliouB and appreciates the stand taken by the 

deni .t'' ” '•'® connection. The Federation regrets the measure to 

rue question of immigration and registration, unilatcrnlly and indepen- 
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dently of the Government of India. The Federation sincerely hopes that the 
Ceylon State Council will, even at this 8tn»;e, reconsider their attitude and will 
desist from adoptin'; any measures that would lead to further estrangement between 
the two countries, which are geographically, economically and culturally bound 
together. 

'The Federation trusts that in the trade negotiations between India and 
Burma, which are now proceeding, adequate steps will be taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India to safeguard the status, rights and interests of Indians in 
Burma. 

“The Federation urges that India’s Agents should be appointed in Fiji and 
British Guiana to look after the interests of the Indian population in those 
countries. 

“The Federation earnestly hopes that the principal of equality of citizenship 
rights would be implemented in oil parts of the British Commonwealth, irrespective 
of race or colour, and that the different Dominion and Colonial Governments would 
in practice, treat every section of the permanent population inhabiting their terri- 
tories in a spirit of equality and fairness,” 

“One happy feature about this subject”, snid the Kumararajo., moving the 
resolution, “is that in India to-day there is unanimity of opinion about giving 
support to Indian nationals abroad.” 

He mainly dealt with the disabilities of Indians in Burma and Ceylon and 
emphasised the reasonable attitude taken up by them towards the rights of the 
native population. The Indians, he said, could not be accused of retarding the 
progress of the nationals of Burma and Ceylon. On the ptlier hand, all Indians 
were willing to co operate with them in their endeavour to raise the Ceylonese- 
Burmese position, economically and politically. 

In Burma, the speaker continued, one disability after another had been im- 
posed on Indians. Rangoon was practically an Indiai> City but tlie Burmese now 
wanted to reduce the numbers of the Indian members of the Corporation. The 
Kumararaja did not know what more was in store there for the Indians, He was 
glad that the Government of India had dealt with tbi6_ problem with a firm hand. 
He suggested that while considering the trade negotiations with Burma, it was 
absolutely necessary to come to an understanding with regard to the political 
status, rights and iirivileges of the Indians living there. 

As regards Ceylon, the Kumararaja said that during the last five years, there 
had been a series of measures against Indians. He hoped that this resolution 
would go to the very heart of the Ceylonese people and that the statesmen of India 
and Ceylon would soon evolve a scheme acceptable to both the countries. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas snid that India did not wish to resort to 
retaliation. But if she decided to retaliate Ceylon wonld find herself in a very 
difficult position. Ho urged the Government of India to take strong measures at the 
end of the war ; the Ceylonese should be dealt with in the same manner as they 
dealt with the Indians living in their land. 

The resolution was passed and the meeting adjourned. 

Resolntlons — 2nd. Day— New Delhi — 23rd. March 1941 
Development of Kev Indostkies 

Resolutions on the subject of the Eastern Group Council, taxation of 
incomes by Provincial Governments, export and import quotas and the surcharge 
in respect of frei^ts on foodgrains and fodder were passed by the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, which concluded its session to-day. 

Mr. Q. L. Mehta (Calcutta! moved the following resolution : 

“In the absence of any knowledge regarding the conclusions reached at the 
Eastern Group Conference, the Federation wishes to give expression to the 
anxiety entertained by the Indian commercial community with regard to their 
likely repercussions on the establishment and development of Indian industries, 
and trusts that the promimme laid down by the Conference would not, in any 
way, compromise or jeopardise India’s economic interests. 

“The Federation notes the establishment of the Eastern Group (^uncil in 
India for co-ordinating arrangements for production and supply of munitions and 
stores in the various Empire countries cast of Suez, and ■wishes to impress 
strongly upon the Government that such a programme of co-orihnation should not 
preclude India from establishing or developing any industries, and, pa^cidarly, 
key and engineering industries in this country. 
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“The Federation has to stress that, in any programme of iitilising India’s 
resources and building up important industries, in pursuance of the programme 
laid down by the Eastern Group Council or the Roger Mission, the Government 
should see that the capital, control and management of such enterjinses remarn 
in the hands of Indians. The Federation suggests that the representative of toe 
Government of India on the Eastern Group Council should renmn in active 
contact uith representative Indian commercial opinion and Bhould consult it 
from time to time in regard to the practical measures to be adopted in pursuance 
of toe policy laid doini by the Council.” 

air. ifehta dopret-uted the tendency on the part of the C^vernment to ignore 
the Federation in regard to important matters concerning the country’s trade 
and industry. The Government convened the Eastern Group_ Conference without 
consulting the Fodomtion or any representative commercial or industrial body. 
Even the so-called iion-oiUcial Indian representatives were included in the con- 
ference, not on too initiative of the Government but on the suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Roger. But tliose non-officials did not represent any organisation. 
They were there in their individual capacity. The conference terminated four 
months ago, and yet the public of India had not been iiiformctl of its conclusions. 
The Government of England bad held several secret sessions of Parliament to 
acquaint the public of their programme, but in- India nothing had been done 
in that direction. TJie British Govcnimciit wanted India’s men, money and 
material, but did not want toe co-operation of the Indian ueoplc. It was, there- 
fore, not unnatural for Indians to entertain misgmngs auout the ulterior motive 
of the Government, 

Tlid speaker went on to state that Australia was _ receiving better _ treatment 
from the British Government. Some of the vital war industries were being located 
there. India was not being given a chance to develop her shipping industry, 
while Australia was to build ships even for the Royal Indian Navy. Australia 
was receiving better treatment in toe raanufactnrc of aeroplanes also. India, he said, 
was anxious to develop her industries, but not with foreign capital, as foreign 
capital meant foreign control. He honed that Indhi’s representative on the Eastern 
Group Council would see that India’s interests wore not jeopardised. 

Hai Bahadur Lata liamt^avandas Great Britain all industries, which 

had taken birth during toe war, were assured of a future after the war. 'riiey were 
being given a special margin of profit, so that they might be able to build up their 
reserves. In India, though the Commerce Member was trying to encourage iuduB- 
tries, the Finance Member was imposing heavy la.xation ana defeating that object. 

Mr. D. AT. Sen (Oulcutta), supporting the resolulion. said that the general 
impression in the country wim that, ns the result of the creation of the Eastern 
Group Council, India would become a granary of raw material and Indians would 
be reduced to the position of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

The resolution was passed. 


Income-Tax Collection 

1 (Bombay) moved : ‘‘Tlio Federation draws the attention 

of the Government of India to the growing feebng of dissatisfaction at tlio adminis- 
Uativo practices ndopied by ibo various income-tax aulhorilics, and urges the 
Goiyrnmcnt of India to issue necessary instructions in the matter so as to avoid 
hardship and linrussment to the assessccs.” 

Mr. Kapadin gave a series of instances of “hardship and harassment”, and 
urged that member-bodies of the Federation slioiild bo asked to communicate 
to the Comnultee of the Federation the directions in which hardships had been 
cauBca. and tlint the Committee should, on its own initiative, invite a few income- 
lax experts to give fusl-lmnd information to the Conimitlcc, which should submit 
a coropreheusive rcpresenlntioti to the Government and, if necesHary, wait in a 
deputnuon on Ibe Mcmlicr-iti-clinrge. 

Bir Abdul Haltm Ghaznavi (Calcutta) accused tlio Congress Party in tlio 
Assembly mid pnriiciilarly its leader, Mr. Bhiilnblini Desai, of resporisibility for the 
nsRsing of the Income-tax Ainciulment Act. Tlic Muslim League and the Congress 
ntf.i opjioscd the measiuc, but the Congress Party helped the Government 

and Mr. Dwai made frictulMhip with Sir James Grigc”, with the result that the 
n... in putting it on the Htatnic bwk. Bir Abdul Halim alleged 

aulhorilics in Bombay and Calciitin. although they had other 
01 recovering peual asseasmeute, choose to take away broken chairs, lot^s, 
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drinking glaBBes imd even clothes from the offices of nssessees in order to humiliate 
them in the market. The resolution wos passed unanimously. 

Provincial and Central Spheres of Taxation 

Jlr. Chunilal B. Mehta (Bombay) moved the following resolution; “The 
Federation is of opinion that, as a consequence of the evolution of India’s political 
structure on Federal ljues, it has now become essential to demarcate clearly the 
limits of the Provincial and Central spheres of taxation, especially when both 
these authorities endeavour to levy taxation on the same income. e.g„ the tax on 
income from immovable property at a fairly substantial rate in the provinces of 
Bombay and the Pun]'ab. Wliife recognising that the British Parliament is alive 
to this_ matter as announced by the amendment recently enacted to the Government 
of India Act, 1935, the Federation submits that the least that can be done by the 
Government of India, pending suitable action in this behalf, is to take steps to see 
that the amount of the provincial tax is allosvetl ns a deduction while computing 
the income for taxes imposed by the Central Government. 

_Mr. V. K. Dhage (Bombay), Lai Gurusaran Lai (Patna) and Mr. Balkishan 
Munjal (Amritsar) spoke in support of the resolution which was passed. 

Import and Export Control 

The meeting took up the next resolution rending ; 

(a) “In the opinion of the Federation, considerations of economic warfare have 
been unduly stressed in administering the existing restrictions on export. Such 
restrictions on the export and import trade with non-sterling countries are not con- 
ducive to the development of new export markets for the produce of this country 
and require to he modiBed for the purpose. 

(b) “'Ihe Federation further invites the attention of the Government of India 
to the difficulties encountered by Indian merchants on account of the war-time res- 
trictions on export trade and, in particular, wishes to point out complaints about : 

(1) IJifficulties arising out of lack of shipping tonnage ; 

“(2) inequitable allotment of shipping space ; _ , 

‘(3) administrative practice which prevents national interest in the trade 
getting its proper quota of the exnort business ; and 

“(4) npi>ointment of non-national agencies for making purchases for, and on 
behalf of His Majestj’s Government. 

(c) “Having regard to the extension of import trade control to a variety of 
articles, Ihe Feoeration urges the appointment of an Imports Advisory Council, 
with subsidiary bodies at different ports, with a view to facilitating the discupions 
and mitigation of practical difficulties arising out of the day-to-day application of 
the con trol . 

(d) “The Federation strongly feels that, as a matter of general practice, con- 
tracts and commitments entered into before the insliiution of the control should be 
exempted from the provisions thereof, and that the goods covered by such previous 
contracts should be allowed to be imported.” 

Sir Bahimtoola Chinoy, criticising the working of the export control airang^ 
ments made by the Government imrlicularly regnrding_ oilseeds and wool, said "ith 
reference to wool, that if the Government both in Britain and India wanted to ho 
fair to the Indian exporter, they could without any loss to themselves buy their 
requirements of wool in India and, the surplus _ might be allowed ^ b® exported 
direct to the United States of America where Indian wool would fetch better prices 
to the ultimate benefit of Ihe Indian wool producer. _ 

Referring to the working of the import control, he said that Import Controllers 
had been given only limited powers, and red-tape delays had caused enormous loss 
and difficulty to many merchants. The Import Advisory Council, suggested in the 
resolution, he said, was intended to be on the lines of the Export Advisory Council 
now in existence. It would be advisable, he said, to appoint an Import Controller 
for adjustment of quotas of imports of steel. . j .t, 

Mr. T. T, Krishnamachari (Madras) seconding the resolution, dwelt on the 
“disastrous” results brought about by the present control established at only one 
stage of the transaction, and pointed out that n result of tim presmit system of 
control in Madras has been that three non-Indian non-British firms had got almost 
the entire quota for groundnuts. He urged that the control should be continuous 
and extensive, and that a more rational distribution of quotas should be secured. 
He referred to the difficulties caused by the present statisUcnl black-out consi^ 
quent on the stoppage of publication of full figures of seaborne trade, and said 
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that it was iroposelble to evalnnte, ^vith any dcRrM of precision, the result of the 
control over imports, the quotas should bo carefully examined before they were 
allotted to merchants, as otherwise they tend^ to be unfair. „„ 

Mr. Haridas Lalji, (Karachi) supported the resolution, which was passed un- 

animously. . , 

IMPORTED Raw Drdgs 


Moved by Rajratna Seth, B. D. Amin (OalcuUn) and sccouded by Dr. H. 
Ghosh (Calcutta), the meeting passed the following resolution : 

“Die Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 'not 
that (a) the high freight charges levied by the railways on raw drugs and (b) 
the high duty levied by tho Government on raw drugs imported into India, are 
proving greatly detrimental to the indigenous ohomical and pharmaceutical industry 
in the country and tend to place it in nn unfavourable position for competing with 
foreign products. Die Federation, therefore, requests the Government of India (a) 
to reduce the freight charges on raw drugs by lowering their classification, as also 
by introducing a telescopic scale of rates and (b) to abolish entirely the import 
duty on raw drugs according to the recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee.” 

Oil Seeds Industry 


Dio Pcderalion passed the following resolutions moved from the chair : — 
“Having regard to the growing importance of oilseeds as one of the chief cash 
crops of tho country and the potentialities of the development of industries depen- 
ding upon them, tho Federation is of the opinion that nn indepiendent central orga- 
nisation, on the lines of tho Indian Central Cotton Committee, should be set up for 
oilseeds also, with n view to taking full advantage of such n valuable crop pro- 
duced in the county. 

“Further, the Federntiou earnestly requests that the Government should utilise 
the establishment of such a central organisation to investigate tlio various difiicuU 
problems that have arisen relating to the surplus stocks of oil-seeds during the 
present war conditions, and to adopt suitable measures with a view to giving tho 
necessary relief to the primary producers,” 

Freights on Food-Qrainb 


“'Phe Federation views with apprehension the reference made by tho Member 
for Railways to the possibility of the surcharge on railway freights being made 
applicable to food-grams and fodder, and impresses on tlie Railway Board that the 
condition of the masses in general would be adversely alTeoted if these exemptions 
arc withdrawn." 

“The Federation raised its annual subscriptions from Es. 160 to 200. Tho 
Federation also decided to charge an admission fee from now member-bodies of 
Rs. 500. 

Demand for National Government 

A nnmber of rcsolntions were next moved from the chair and passed. One of 
these urged the necessity for faking immediate steps to end the present constitu- 
tional deadlock by the establishment of a National Government at the Centro pen- 
ding the final Bctlleracnt of the wider constitutional problem. 

Defence IndDbi’Rie8 

The Fcde.ration urged the Government to take immediate steps for tho esta- 
blishment of defence industries in India such ns, the manufacture of motor vcliioles, 
aircraft, mcrclinulshipa and naval unite, gnne, and tanks and heavy chemicals, 
cither under tho direct control of tho Btatc or of the nntionals of this country. 

National Buipping 


The Federation daplornd that the Government had not only taken any 
elTPctive steps to help National Shipping in securing substantial participation in 
Innin s manlime trade nor had they formulated any ^Kilicy or plan for redeera- 
lug their oil-rcpcatcd asauranccs, but on the contrary had cuforced nieasurcs, 
under tno pjosent emergency, that were practically operating ns a set-back to 
. u Ind'''n Bliipjiing industry. Die Federntiou strongly urged tho Government to 
tia? * necessary steps to encourage efforts for the cstablislimcnt of a sliip- 
mulding industry in India, throngh the transfer of a shipyard from llic United 
m ^ giving this industry Uio same priorities ns were given to 

war indusiticB m respect of steel, machinery, machine tools and technical personnel”. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

28t:h. Session — Benares — 2nd. January 1941 

The raESiDKNTiAL Address 


^le 28th SesRion of the Indian Science Congress was opened at Benares on the 
2nd. Janna^ 1941 by H. E. Sir Afau ice Hallet, Governor of iJie United Provinces, 
in the Jinll of the Baynji Rno Gaekwnr Library of the Benares Hindu University 
In the presence of a disiinguished gathering of scientists of the country. Bolli at the 
comnioncenipnt mid close of the proceedings prayers were oficrcd in Sniiskiit, ail 
B anuiiig. oir S. Rarlhakrishnan, ChairninD of tlie Reception Committee, in a 
speech, welcomed the delegates. 

c: the formation of the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research, 

Dir Ardtsher Dalai in his presidential address, said that the Board should co-ordi- 
immediate needs of the war with the long-range policy of industrial 
development of the country ns a whole. b b i j 

nf T bis address, said ; “A substantial part 

®>n®® tbe war. Science can help 
iisml tn ''^l^bin the coun^ itself of some of the raw materials whicn 

in Tndto ° u ■- are being conduct^ for instance on the use 

has 0^ *^6 oil sccds of which the export 

troiihlp'fnr^ti?n°'™ surplus of which is likely to create serious economie 

Krt of more acute problem is the stoppage of the 

ari^a^chiLTc^heTcds S 

sufficSt Whh I’rf'dcnt said, "that India should make herself self- 
wSic F® .^ital to the maintenance of her 

war and which situation which had arisen during the last 

be of ttm It j® berc that scimee can 

mother of infustr^nnd^^i^u"'^® industry. Research has been described as the 
may have oriirinnSd*' ^thn* f older and more traditional industries 

riw to^da? ^cnc^ ^nn *' ‘ of science, it cannot be denied that all indust- 

improicment but afso for aJ?’ w^^ivaf their progress and 
nil doubt that under e^cncnco had proved to us beyond 

expect even ’to live Pooooloby inclined, can 

is ^ industrial notcntinl c^stence unless it is highly indiistri lizeJ. It 

that has the hich^t indnoMni ** ®°uy®rtible into the war potential and the country 
time into wnrpotSH tlF°‘?"*J5^ ^ ®°"'' 0 ^t it in the shortest 

have se^ it is not man L^^r m modem war-fare. As we 

present day but TilnncR ooiints in the highly mechanized warfare of tlio 

behind tliem. tEI lesson^ /or Indfa'^f “"f and workshops 

peril. It is no lonacr thi. nnnfMe f u “ud uhe can only neglect it at her 

ptogresB It is of mere material 

industrialized.” ^ Indins very existence that she should be highly 

India*?o"r*^KEinfi’fic^nnd'^cS^“wo?k to b7^F“ i? b:ndency in the past in 

ments and although vnlunhlc i monopolize by Government Pepnrt- 

Indin, the Geologrcal Cn-cv * n ,^“1“ obtained, e.g., by the Survey of 
tropical disenfies, i ® is vew nccM8n^°tba?*^F.l“'^- and in the investigation of 

far as possible bo lefU to scin^cico^ research should as 

meat has to see that the crants U mdustnalists although of course Govem- 

^ Welcoming tile npEoSont n? ®«bzcd.’- 

by the Government E)f India Rir i / t ® 9 ‘®ntific and Industrial Research 

although the beginning of the ^rd ?. f^bo is a member of the Board) said, 
and liberal. It must not in email, its conception must be large 

mere ad hoc' body created to J^'O^’I'ing, bear Bie npicarnncc ofn 

demands of the ^ nc™ .i immediate exigencies of the war. Tbo 
other demands, but tho '^nn^d ni^ent and must have priprlty over 

. out tho Board should function ns a body chnrg^ with the 
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organization and promotion of industrial researcli throughout the country, and co- 
ordinate the immediate needs of the rvar •with the long range policy of the indust- 
ml development _ of the country ns a whole. WMle concenti’ating on what ■iras 
immediately reijuired to meet war needs, it must also be in a position to survey 
the long term industrial requirements of the country and to plan a programme of 
research to_ meet them. Perhaps after the urgent demands of the war were over, 
its composition could be enlarged and made more representative of the Universities, 
Government scientific services, the non-ofiicinl scientific bodies and the industrialists 
of India so ns to enable it to pursue ite ultimate plan and policy. 

8ir A. Dalai continued ; *‘No institution, however well conceived and designed, 
can flourish except in suitable political atmosphere and conditions. It was the 
unfortunate experience of the last war that industnes created under the stress of 
the war languished and died in the post-war period for want of encouragement and 
protection from Government. The activities of the Board will not lead to the 
creation of new industi’ies unless industrialists are assured of reasonable protection 
from Government in the postwar period, when foreign competition ^vill be been.” 

Warning the Government against excessive control, the speaker said : “The 
progress hitherto made by the Board is not ns rapid ns we would have ■wished 
m war time. This is partly due to the constitution of the Board under which 
executive authority is concentrated in a central department of Government and 
partly to the inade^ate staff provided for the very urgent and important work that 
has to be done. There is one other aspect on which I desire to touch and that is 
the financial. Even for a beginning, a grant of five lakhs of rupees is inadequate 
and shows to my mind an inadequate conception of the magnitude of the tasks 
involved. Associated -svith the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Great Britain are the great National Physical Laboratory at Teddington and 
important Boards, such as the Fuel Eesear^ Board, the Food Investigation Board, 
the Forest Products and Braiding Research Institutes and a number of similar 
bodies as well as Research Associations. "While we must necessarily make a very 
modest beginning, the development of the Alipore Test House into a National 
Physical and Chemical Laboratory seems to be obviously and ui'gently required." 

Sir A. Dalai then spoke on some developments in the steel indust^ in 
India during the last ten years. While the position regarding iron ore was highly 
satisfactory, he said, that regarding coal, pai-ticularly the coal required for the 
smelting of iron ore was fai’ from satisfactory. 'Ihe problem of cooking coals 
was one of conservation as well as safety and if proper attention was paid to 
conservation, the problem of safety would more or less automatically be solved. 
D^slation in the interest of safety which placed additional burdens on the industry 
without assisting it to dispose of its production in a more scientific manner was 
likefy to worsen the situation by hastening the uneconomic exploitation of 
the good coals by the smaller colliery owners. 

What was r^uired. Sir A. Dahd said, was the rationalisation of production as 
well as consumption. In order to achieve the rationalisation of consumption, a 
thorough chemical and physical survey of the coalfields beginning with the Jheria 
coalfield, in ''conjunction with a scheme of coal utilization research was absolutely 
necessary. For that purpose it was necessary to create a Fuel Research Board as 
a bi-anch of the Board of Scientific and Industrial Reseanh ■with a proper personnel, 
adequate staff and funds. On the production side, the President sai^ the most 
impoi-tant problem was that of the co-ordinated sequence of working the coal 
seams. On the consumption side, the chemical and physical survey into coal seams 
in India in conjunction with coal utilization research would, in the first place, 
enable them to determine the range and variety of coals suitable for cooking ns 
well ns boiler purposes. Research was necessary' in order to ascertain whether -with 
proper blending and mixing the demands of the metallurgical industry need be 
confined to the very limited Jheria field. 

Similar research was also required in the case of power coals. The utilization 
of high ash coals for electrical generation at the source of production and the 
distributioa of the energy thus supplied over large areas was another problem of 
the first magnitude. Low temperature carbonization tests ■with various classes of 
coal, particularly of high ash, which were unsuitable for metallurgical purposes and 
also unsuitable on account of high ash content for transport to distant areas for 
power proposes, should provide another field for the activities of the Board. A 
number of scientists from the_ platform of this Congress as well as outside have 
advocated the cheap production of domestic coke on a mass scale and the utili- 
zation of the result^t tar for industrial purposes. The present very small 
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ijroduction of BOft coke wns capable of very great extension if a market could 
1)0 found for the coke as tvcII as the resultant tar, even if the gases Tvere ignored 
for the present. The Board sliould also investigate the question of the scientific 
preparation of coal for tlio market and buying and selling on specification. If his 
proposal for the establishment of a Fuel Kcscarch Board ivas approved, _ he ivould 
suggest that ns the Jherin coalfield iras practically the sole source of Indian coking 
coals and ivas also the centie of the Indian School of Mines, the headquarters or 
the Board should be situated at Dhanbad and the School of Mines and its labora- 
tories ivhicli should bo adequately equipped for the purpose, should be utilized for 
the. investigations of the Board. 

Sir A. Dalai then gave a survey of the progress made by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in the last decade. He dcscrihed tlie improvements effected and 
additions made in coke ovens and blast furnaces mth the resultant fuel economy ; 
a new gas cleaning plant had been erected as also a new power plant. _ He then 
described in detail a new steel making process for the rapid dephosphorisation of 
Indian pig iron, which, he saic^ was hkcly to have far-reaching effects on tte 
establishment of several new industries in India. In the manufacture of rails, 
advance had been made in which there was a tendency to replace straight carbon 
rails with manganese rails. In the plate mill, the most interesting development 
was the installation of a modem normalizing furnace for plates. 

Sir A. Dalai then described the researclies conducted at Jamshedpur. Loy- 
alloy steels, chrome-manganese steel, bullet-proof armour plate, armour-piercing 
shot, telegraph wires and steel plates for aircraft manufacture were some of the 
many items mentioned by the President to illustrate the extent of researches 
conducted by the Company. He hoped that the facilities provided at Jamshedpur 
might in the near future become the centre of a National Metallurgical Laboratory 
and Ecscarch Institute and thus bo enabled to play a greater and worthier part 
in the development of the metallurgical industry m India. 

Concluding, Sir Ardeshir Dalai hoped that after the successful conclusion of 
the war India might emerge from it with the foundation of its industrial nud 
political freedom well and truly laid so tliat she might bo iirojrorly equipped to 
play her rightful port in peace and in war as a worthy member of the great 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The day’s proceedings came to a close with a vote of thanks to His Excellency 
the Chancellor. 


The National Institute of Science 

Annual Session — Benares — 2nd. January 1941 

The Peesidentiai, Addkbss 


■Ilic suggestion tlint a Federal Ministry of Public Health should be 
established . in India, was made by Sir J?. AT. Chopra, Director} School of T^ 
niiMl Medicine, at the annual meeting of the National Institute of Science of India, 
held nt Benares on the 2nfl. Jannnry 1941. Ho also made on appeal for more funds 
and jintronagc for scientific and inaustrinl research. 

Bir It.. N. Chopra, in the course of his address, at first traced the activities 
of the Council duriiig the past year. It was unfortunate, ho said, that nothing 
like n comprehensive solieme for the development tmd co-ordination of scientific 
r^urccs and research in the country had been taken up so far. Owing to the 
stress of war conditions and the lack of funds for the necessary capital outlay, 
Fh^'^h such a sclicme would involve, no comprehenBive scheme had been evolved, 
but the establishment of a Board of Scientific and Industrial Bcscarch by the 
l^tral Government was a move in the right direction. It was to bo hoped that 
the Government Test House at Alijiorc, which would carry on research would 
soon devcl^ into the National Chemical and Physical Laboratoric.8, each under 
D'^cclor, and ho able to deal with the multifarious problems connected 
win indnstnnl research in the country. Sir E. N- Clioprn cxiilaincd the provi- 
sions of th^c Drugs Act and hoped that after the framing or the necessary rules, 
ly me Central Drug Tcdinical Advisory Board and the Dnigs Consultative 
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Committee, the ProTincial Governments would set up Provincial Advisory Boards 
and testing laboratories in their respective provinces for the control of the drug 
trade in their areas. The steps which had been taken so far, he said, were 
undoubtedly far-reaching, but only a start had been made, and he hoped that 
before long the machinery would start working. As a restilt not only the drug 
manufacturers, but the public also woulcT benefit from the proper standardiza- 
tion and control of this very important, but greatly neglected, industry. 

Sir R. N. Chopra also welcomed the Bill, passed by the Central Legislature, 
for financing the rvork in connection with i^icultural research in the country. 
He hoped that the Governments, both Central and Proviucial, the scientists 
and the public would co-operate towards improinng the present very backward 
condition of agriculture and livestock, which, with its undcvelop^ industries 

were mainly responsible for the impoverishment of this great land. 

Sir E. N. Chopra also referred "to the labours of the National Planning 

Committee of the Indian National Congi-css which has been sitting at Bombay 
for the last two years under the distinguished Chairmanship of our national 

leader. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.” "It was gratifying to learn”, he said, "that 
the Committee was able to impress into its service more than three hundred 
of the country’s foremost scientists, economists, industrialists and public men. 
"We understand that about 21 of the 29 committees have already submitted their 
reports ; these have been discussed by the National Planning Committee and 

resolutions have been taken on them. Let us hope that whatever be the outcome 
of the present struggle, the deliberations of these committees will act as guides 
for the administration in the future handling of the economic and social problems 
of the country.” 

Indian scientists’ opportunities. Sir R. N. Chopra said, had been limited 
and their spheres of work p^eatly circumscribed ; in most cases they had to work 
under serious handicaps which no amount of brilliance or hard work could 
surmount. Like European education, modem science in this country was an 
exotic planted very recently, rather hesitatingly and a little too reservedly, and 
though the young sapplings received a certain amount of protecting shelter, 
fostering core widch was essential, was certainly not extended to them on a 
scale which alone would have made it possible for the tender plants to become, 
acclimatized and flourish. As a Jesuit the growth of thwe tender sapplings had' 
not only been greatly stunted but fortuitous. "Science is to play its proper 
part of the life of the country and the nation” he said, “it must receive more 
generous consideration not only at the hands of the GovernmenU», both Central 
and Provincial, but also be supported generously bv the public, the commercial 
and agricultural magnates and all those who hove the means to help ; tJiis alone 
will make it possible for India to assume its proper place in the scientific world 
and the comity of commercial nations.” 

Sir Chopra then rend a paper on the “Organisation of Public Health and 
Medical Services in India”. 

After describing the landmarks in public health administration in India, such 
as the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire into the health of the army 
in India in 1859, the report of the Plague Commission in 1904 following the out- 
break of plague in 1896 and Reforms introduced by the Government of India Act 
of 1919 and the separntion of preventive and curative departments. Sir R. N. Chopra 
said that the question at the present time was the lack of co-operation and conse- 
quently of co-ordination obtaining in many parts of India between the official Medi- 
cal and Public Health Departments. The situation required to be met by a close 
liason between the two branches, such ns, for exam le, obtained in the Government 
of India, where the Director-General of the Indian Medical Bervice, had the Public 
Health Commissioner working with him in his office as his principal staff colleague. 
Buch an arrangement not only conduced to a close co-operation, but the distribu- 
tion of work was facilitated. The urgent necessity for a friendly collaboration 
between the two departments, if the system was not to break down, was essential, 
and was recognised by experienced administrative officers of both departments. Tlie 
Central Advisory Board of Health, cstablised in 1937, should prove a valuable 
agency in this direction. 

Continuing, Sir R. N. Chopra said that the best solution of the problem 
appears to be the establishment of Ministries of Health in various Provinces model- 
led on the English System with suitable modifications in regard to the local 
conditions. . He gave a historical review of the position of Public Health Service in 
Great Britain. In India, he said, a Federal Ministry of Health should be established 
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at the centre to provide the necessary co-operation agency for the provincial local 
selt-governmenf departments, ■which •were at present responBiblc for the Bupervision 
of local bodies and for public health administration in the provinces. Uhis 
Ministry would also be responsible for the other health functiooB statutorily con- 
ferred on the Central Government by the Government of India Act of 11)35. All 
problems in connection with curativo and preventive medicine should be dealt with 
by one department divided into appropriate sections which, he suggested, might 
include ; -Prison medical service; port sanitation and quarantine service ; school 
medical service ; public health including (a) medical intelligence, infectious diseases 
and internaiionnl health, (b) nutrition, food and drugs administration including 
biological products, (>•) environmental Hygiene including housing, water-supply, 
drainage, waste products and (d) industrial hygiene ; Medical relief, including (a) 
maternity and child welfare, venereal diseases, tnbercnlosis, leprosy j (b) general 
practitioner services with special reference to rural dispensaries ; (c) hospitals, (d) 
drag addiction, (e) lienlili insurance : Lunacy ; and Scientific Besearch. 

For tliese purposes, Sir B. N. Ohmra said, the Ministry should have a highly 
trained staff of expert advisers. The Director-General of Indian Medical Service, 
■wiio ns the Surgeon-General with Uie Government of India most nearly correspond- 
ed to the Chief Medical Olliccr of the Ministry of Health in England, had at 
present an insignificant nnmlicr of specinlista on his staff The materials for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Health at the centre in India were all available. 
Thus, though many of the bureau were under privnle bodies, their directors acted 
ns advisers to (he Director-General, Indian Medical Service, who as a rule, was 
connected with such liodies ns the Oliairrann of their Managing Committees. 

Tlio provision of a suitable staff of exi')ert8 must devolve on the Federal 
Government and could not be relegated to tlio provinces. A carefully selected 
central staff would, to some extent avoid the duplication of posts of highly specia- 
lised men in tlio component Stales of tlie Federation, wliilo the position and prestige 
of the Federal Administration should enable it to attract the proper typo of men. 
The selection of tlm Federal Oliicf Medical Ofilcer should, however, be dependent 
on his having both filedical and Fiiblio Health experience, and his deputies 
must bo given a clinnco to familiaries themselves with the wide range of the 
curnlivo. preventive and constructive aspects of medicine in the country. 

Speaking of pnhlic health organisation in the Provinces, Bir B. N. Chopra 
said that each province should have a Chief Medical Ofiicer responsible to the 
Minister of Healdi of the province for the admiiiistrntion of the whole of the 
Medical suiqect with a number of deputies in charge of tlie various departments, 

prisons, schools, medical and public health problems. A provincial Board of 
Hcnltli under tlio Gliairmniisliip of the Minister of Health sliould bo constituted 
in each province. In the districts. District Health Committees should bo formed 
for the same piiriiosc. 'Hiesc sliould be presided over by the Oolleclor of the district 
or the Presiilcnt of the District Board ; the co-operation of both agencies was 
essential, and that alone would make it possible for these committees to work 
efficiently. So far as the rural population was concerned, mciiienl men engaged in 
ciiraiivo work should bo able to undertake public health duties ns well. Tlieir 
cdncnilon and training should be of such a nature ns to enable them to do so with- 
out difiicuUy, 1 he doctor engaged in combating epidemic diseases shonld he expected 
to iinderlnko public health work when not dealing with outbreaks of infectious 
diBcnses. "lie rural doctor, wlio was the final link between the Heallli Services 
u' t t* people, should also be responsible for giving an elementary 

bealtii coiieation to the pnlieiils in connection with their immediate surroundings. 
Buen instruction would he much more effective than general lectnros and demons- 
trntions to large audiences. 

T T N. Chopra said that nndcr the conditions prevailing in 

inuin at present, tiie Blato was essentially responsiiile for providing the necessary 
ngcnctcB for botli preventive and curativo medicine. Cnmtivc and preventive 
medicine must work as one single whole ; to let them work separately in water- 
tight compartments was sure to lead to confusion, while only an organisation of 
ir-^i .""‘"'■‘v above would be able to deal successfully with the miiliifarious 

problems of public health in this vast country. 



The Indian Statistical Conference 

Fourth Session— Benares — 2nd. January 1941 

The "Welcome Address 


The fonrth session of the Indian Statistical Conference was opened at Benares 
on the 2nd. Jaunary lii4t, by His Excellency Sir Maurice Ballett, Governor of 
U. P., in the Saynji Rao Gaekwar Library Hall. 

Welcoming the President and the delegates. Sir 8. RadhaJcrishnan pointed 
out that there were great dangers in the employment of the statistical method. 
They were all familiar witli the slogan, “lies, damned lies and statistics.” They 
had to understand that statistical investigations were quantitative, took note of the 
metrical aspect and omitted the qualitative side of life. When they talked about 
spending ten million pounds a day or of having lost a few thousands they did 
not sufficiently realise how this was a squandering of human life ana a waste of 
material treasure. Statistics tended to hide the sorrow of the human heart and 
tension of the human mind. They seemed to think that human beings were earth 
and water, and not flesh and blood. Subject to these limitations, statistical investi- 
gations were very useful. It was fortunate that they had as President of the 
Mntistical Conference, one of their most illustrious countrymen, Sir Girja Shantor 
Bajpai, who was in charge of a great department of the State. 

Governor’s Opening Address 

‘The watchword of progress In this century is ‘Planning’,” said His Excellency 
Sir Maurice Hallett, in his opening address. His Excellency said that the State 
would inevitably take an increasing share of responsibility in the _ life of the 
ordinary citizen, and it was essential, in a world of ignorance and prejudice, that 
responsibility should be faced on facts, and not on wishful thinking. Science, he 
said, was no longer academic and must be applied to industrial development, to 
agriculture, to public health and perhaps most important of all to the development 
of the social structure. 

“We are learning,” he added, ‘‘that in order to plan we must first know what 
our resources are, what is the extent of the problem with which we have to deal, 
what are the forces against us, and since, we cannot foretell the future, we ean 
guess at it successfully only from a scientific study of the past.’’ 

His Excellency wished the Conference would further the cause of Statistics 
more and more. 

The Presidential Address 

The collection of statistics would be attended with far greater usefulness if 
its purpose was proclaimed and its processes made intelligible to the ordinary citizen, 
declared Sir (?. S. Bajpai. in his presidential address. He epitomised the science 
of Btatistics as “the arithmetic of human welfare,” and explained how in any given 
subject of social activity, the collection of statistics aimed at improving upon the 
results already achieved. In the industry of Agriculture, for example, statistics 
had a great function to perform, which would be of real value to the economy of 
a vast area. Putting forward a plea for more popular presentation of statistics. Sir 
G. S. Bajpai said : “A science which can only survive through popular recognition 
cannot afford to be esoteric. Readers of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer will 
tell how lucid exposition can make the abstruse not only simple but attractive. 
You must mind your Spencer and Mill.'’ 

Sir Girija Slianker also dwelt on the value of the right use of propaganda 
methods to popularise the science of statistics. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

The followinp: is the text of the Address deliverd by the Right Hon’blo 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra, F.O., K.O.s.i., M.A., at the annual OoTocolIon of the 

Calcutta University held on the 8th May 1941 : — 

It Is in no conventional sense but with a very genuine feeling that I thank 
you for inviting me to address a Convocation meeting of the premier University of 
our country. The request of your Vice-Chancellor that I should come hero was 
irresistible Much ns I should like to observe a discreet silence on some of the 
questions which are at present agitating the public mind, and thus refrain from 
adding to the volume of confusion and discord which unhappily is disfiguring our 
public life, I find myself at times compelled by circumstances to appear on the 
public platform which, I confess, has no attraction for mo. I shall, therefore, 
appetd to vour indulgence and forgiveness fo a little while when I shall bo intru- 
ding myseif upon your attention. 

I nave just said that the Calcutta University is the premier University of 
India and when in the next few pages I shall tell you what I have all my life felt 
about Calcutta and this University, I shall beg you to givo me some credit for 
sincerity and not to assume that I am saying all this to flatter your vanity or to 
repay your hospitality. As a youiTg man reading at Agra more than fifty years 
ago I came under the influence of that new school of thought in tlio social and 
political life of the coniitry, the source and centre of which was Calcutta. Several 
of my professors and teachers were men from Bengal. Indeed, it is true to say 
that in those days the intolleotual life of the United Provinces was not only moul- 
ded by Bengalis but was completely under the domination of Bengal. The youth 
of my province in those days dorlvca their enthnsiasra about social reform, in the 
limited sense in which tliat word Is used in India, from Ram Molinn Roy and 
Keshub Chnndcr Ben, while their imagination in politics was fired by tlio never-to- 
be-forgolten oratory of Surendra Nath Bnnerjca, Lai Mohan Gbose, Ananda Mohan 
Bose and Kali Chum Banurjl. 

The period of formal separation commenced with the establishment of the 
Allahabad University in 1837. 1 say ‘formal’ because, altbough it was considered 
necessary for the growing needs of the United Provinces to eslnblish a separate and 
independent University at Allalmbnd, yet it did not mean the termination of 
the infinenco of Calcutta, for it continued in full vigour for a considerable period 
after its establishment. Even to-day when tlio United Provinces can boast of five 
Universities, Deiigal is^ fairly represented on the teaching slafTs of several of them. 
Tlio nnmM of yonr dielingnished Vice-OhnnccHors, professors, Bcienllsls, historians, 
doctors. Judges, lawyers, politicians aid journalistB are lield in respect and esteem 
all over the United Provinces. If you nro proud of Rabindra Nath Togoro, so are 
yjc, tor, though it may be our misfortune to miss the grnoo and clinrm of his 
jangnngo m original, yet wo are by no means unfamiliar willi the depth of his feel- 
ing, the purity of his thought and tbo spirituality of his iioetry. I do not wish to 
sugge^ or say that in the dcvolopracut of our intellectual and cuUnrnl life we had 
no heritage of out own to serve ns a nucleus, for it is a fact that the indigenous 
cuUnre of the United Provinces was already rich and varied — the result of a con- 
' I streams, the source of one of which was at Benares and of the other 

at Ueltii and Lucknow. I am, however, free to confess that tlio debt wo owe to 
Ucngal 19 by no means inconsiderable and it is certainly greater than that wc owo 
to any other Province or any other University in India. 

1 Pi? cdncalionist. I should, flicrcforc, be going 

1^1 J nudcrtako to advise you ns to what changes and 

“’C constitution of your University or in its in- 
^ this task was enliustcd more than once to two bodice of 

of Lord Onrzon and again in the time of Ixird 


n,oi..,c,f™r <1 H - V v/uiiuii nim again in me iimo oi JXira 

lie buried In the tomes loft to. you by the 
devitinnq nf " Ctomiulssion, which have, to a certain extent, influenced tlie 

had since Universities. Among the 33 Vicc-Ohancellors whom yon have 

Henrv Samm^ ^ \t 5 ^'® established there are names of men like 

iicnrj fcumroet Maine, William Mnrkby, IVillinm Hunter. Arthur Hob-house. 
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Gooroo Dass Banerjee, winch would shed lustre on any ‘University in the world, 
but there is one other name also which, while no less illustrious than any one of 
the names I bare just mentioned, means to this University a great deal more than 
any other name in the list of your Vice-Chancellors and that name is Asutosh 
Mookerjee, for, so long as he was connected with this Univcrsily, Sir Asutosh 
Mooker^ee was Calcutta University and Calcutta University was Sir Asutosh 
Mooker]ee. It was one of my rarest privileges in life to have come into contact 
with Sir Ashutosh Mookeijce, both at Calcutta and at Allahabad. There were so 
many sides to his life, so varied were his interests, so profound was his learning 
and so towering was his personality, that it is difficult for me to say which I ad- 
mired most, but there is no doubt that the master-passion of his life was the 
Calcutta University. It is literally true, therefore, to say that in its period of 
adolescence the Calcutta University perceptibly bore the impress of his personality. 
In human affairs a great personality cannot escape controversy and it was inevitable 
that Bit Ashutosh’s personality, translated in terms of his work at and for this 
University, should have raised some controversies. Controversies, however, arise 
and die ; the spirit of the worker lives. That, I believe, is true of Sir Ashutosh’s 
work in this University. 

One of the remarkable features of this University, which distinguishes it from 
many others in India, is that from an early date it has worked for the establish- 
ment of a number of Professorships and has succeeded in a remarkable degree 
in getting them founded by generous donors. _ Among the founders of these 
Professorships tlie place of pride roust be given to the honoured name of 
Prasunno Coomar Tagore, who, by his Wilt dated the 10th October, 1862, 

bequeathed to the University a monthly allowance of Re. 1000 for the purpose 
of founding a Professorship of Law to be called the Tagore Law Professor- 
ship. A cursory glance at the list of Tagore Law Professors will disclose 
the names of some of the greatest jurists and lawyers not merely of Calcutta 
but also of other parts of India, and not merely of India but also 

of England and other countries, e.g„ Sir Frederic Pollock, Sir William Holdswortb, 
Dr. Garner and Professor Morgan ; and if I may venture to refer to some 

Calcntfa names without making any invidious distinction and without referring 
to those among them who are happily with us, at the head of them stand the 
names of Dr. (afterwards Sir) Rash Behary Gbqse, Dr. (afterwards Sir) Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, the Bight Honourable Ameer Ali and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee himself. 
These are honoured names in the onimls of Indian legal history and their 

contributions to legal science will stand out as moDuments of learning wherever 
legal scholarship is valued and respected. The Minto ProfesBorsLip of Economics 
was founded in 1909 and tlie first incumbent of the Chair was one who had 
already won disiinciion at Cambridge under Professor Marshall. I refer to 
Professor Manobnr Lai— now Sir Manohar Lnl, Minister of Finance in the Punjab. 
This Professorship, after a chequered career, is now designated ns the University 
Professorship of Economics and it may sincerely be hoped that it will substan- 
tially enrich the economic literature of the country. _You have also a Carmichael 
ProfeBBorshi)) of Indian History and Culture, a subject which until recently was 
woefully neglected by our Universities, and I am glad to note that to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Sir Asutosh Mookeijee three rrofesBOrships— colled the Asutosh 
Professorship of Sanskrit, the Asutosh profesBorsbip of Islamic Culture and the 
Asutosh Professorship of Medieval and Modern Indian History — have been established. 
The princely benefactions of Sir Tnrnk Nath Palit in 1912 and of Sir Rash Behary 
Ghose — both of them, I am happy to say, leaders of the legal profession in their 
days — have enabled the University to eecnre the services of some of the most dietin- 
guisbed scientists, such as Sir P. 0. Ray, Sir 0. Y. Raman, Professor Meghnad 
t^aha, Professor Ganesh Prasad, Professor Mitra, Dr. Guha and others. Your 
■University, therefore, can, in my opinion, legitimately take pride that it has set 
an example to others in India in developing post-graduate studies and research ; 
but here again we must acknowledge that the inspiration came from Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. The list of University publications at the end of your Calendar 
constitutes, in my humble opinion, a solid contribution to the advancement of 
learning, which should, above all oihers, be the primary function of a seat of 

Icniniricr* • 

IomIs of edneation change from generation to generation and what may 
be at a particular time a good ideal for a country need not necessarily be the 
same for another country. Into a discussion of the theory of education as 
imparted by onr Universities I do not propose to enter, nor do I feel myself 
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competent to do bo. In his celebrated inaugural address delivered at the University 
of St. Andrews more _ tlian 70 years ago Jolin Btiinrt Mill referred - to and 
discussed the two kinds of education which the systems of schools and univer- 
sities III liis day were intended to promote. He says : 

‘'Intellfctuul education, and moral education : knowledge and the training 
of the knorting faculty, conscience and that of the moral faculty — these are llie 
two main ingredients of human culture; but they do not exhaust the wliole 
of it. ’Ihere is a third division which, if subordinate, and owing allegiance 
to the two others, is barely inferior to them, and not less needful to the cora- 
pleteness of the human being: I mean, the nesllietic brancli ; the culture which 
comes through poetry and art, and may be described as the education of the 
nml ilie cultivation of the beaufifiiL Tliis dcpartniBiit of things deservea 
to be regal ded in a far more serioiis light than is the custom of these coiiiilries." 

It 18 not perhaps fashionable in these dajs to quote John Stuart Mill, 
but I bftve ventured to quote him becanse what he said in 2807 at the Univer- 

a very Inr^^e extent true of the Universilies in India 
today. Our UniveraUies have been, ever since tlieir CBtablisliment, promoting 
intejl^tual education and moral education, and I refuse to subscribe to the 
criticism that the result of llie present system of education in British times- lias 
been to starve our intellectual or sphitunl life. Most of onr greatest iliinkers, 
■m-iters, poets and historians in our times have been eillier the direct products 
01 our own Lniversuies, or have come under tlieir all-pervasive infliieiiee, or Jmvo 
been connected in some capacity or other with Uiem, In the realm of Bcieiice 
mention only two or three. Sir Jagadish Cliandra Bose is an honoured 
nme among you, so is Sir Prafulla Ohandra Ray, wlio is linppily with us. 

furnished to Sir 0. V. Rnmnu oppor- 
tniiitiea for that great work which has brought him fame in the world of Science. 

tho ot Dr. Tagore is held in reverence nil over 

M^'i University can lake credit for Iiaving 

Wlmm T Iqbnl-a thinker and a poet in Persinu and Uidu, to 

of Sir Tnitn*. ® pHde iti havliig founded, under tlie Iriidcrsliip 

hmilrer nt 1®'^*®® History. He has been the 

Univeraitv Madras University and your 

Sir BadhnVriHlinnn ^^'^® J^^'®®. . the World an exponent of Hindu thought like 
rararv^^fums^ A iprJn ‘n® Bpii-‘lunl field also you have produced in coiiiem- 
speeclies have wrofniiii^°iv thinkers and reformers, whose writings and 
l?ill called ‘ahe ediicatlnn j It is, however, in what 
that Calcutta occnnips n nio® ^^® ^®®’^"6B' and the cultivation of the beniiliful” 
be^utifil i™ ®®e 'J'®|tore has given us 

of n now school’ of naintlnir^^^^Bi", ■! as tlie founder or promoter 

or hiucrneSB and dennimnn^'ign'®^ ®®' ‘*'®*'®I®te, not succumb to political prcjudicca 
having , Ten aCe^ ®‘l®®®lion of our Univirsiiies as 

a persistent advocuite nf it n a ‘',^°*®'P® Inngiingc- and I have always been 
yel bare jusiicG rGnnirpfl fi development of our own langin^’GB arid culture — 
playTa Tent 3 nn'J.f I'"® HnivcrBiiics l.avc 

aliruisiio nn^ patriotic feelings. ^ enriching our national life nud aiimulatiug 

may be expec/^" iTdo ^^Uds time '» that the Universities 

more anxious than 1 that tie nrilw.; " ®“'' “"wn/d march, for while no one is 
rudely disturbed by what arc at "tiTa u'”' Hniversities should not be 

mniuiHln that from a iiractii-nl i,n;n7^®f called tlm baser mundane (lUrsuiiB, I also 
live a sheUered We SfTolalion mm Hniversity^ iu India can afford to 

seems to me that on two sid^ of thii'r “f®- H. therefore, 

services to the counlrv On tlm L-: ‘®t Hnivcrsities can render Insliiig 

graduate scholars can do n creni Hpnf'fn i® i ^ Ihh'k our professora and post- 
thc country by tlie results of their rco^^r®'!'^'®^ n-’i? ^®duBtrial and economic life of 
the examidc of other countries '®®’ ®1’®® I® *'1'®®’ immense, 

small measure due to the sclentirie -® indiistrinl prosjieiily is in no 

should instdre them in this work and professors, teachers and graduates, 

Provincial Government nnA ? my opinton U should be the i-rimaty duty o 
them In a generous measure ^ Ce»twl Govcriiroeni_io help 

On the cultural side— and 1 Ln * . ‘*'® Punroeo of such usciul jiursuits. 

iiae-and 1 use the word •culture’ In its largest sense as being 
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Bometliing larger than mere book lore— the UniverBilieB can be n foeus and centre 
for tlie BjiitiiesiB of different culiureB and for tbe evolution of that common culture 
which Bhouid be the highest aim of Indian nationnliem to achteve, if that 
phraae is not merely an emjity phrase or a deceptive slogan. I have just 8|>oken 
of diffeient cultures and also of a common culture but I would like, niih your 
perniipsion, to he a little more explicit, for while in a sense it is tiue that ne have 
certain tyiics of diffeient cultures in Hub country, yet it is no less true that tbe 
process of the evolution of a common cuJinre, winch is neither uliolly Hindti nor 
nholly Muslim, has been ceaselessly at work during tbe last four or five centuries, 
if not longer, and was never more in evidence than in tlie Mughal times. 'Jhat a 
common culture should have been the lesult of the imj act of diffeient coiumunities, 
difierent religious idcals,_ and different outlooks on life, was inevitable. In the 
histoiy of our country it_ was primarily the North of India which was tbe 
]>laygiouiid of different civilisations, difierent languages, different religions and 
different systems of morality. Bengal too did not altogether escape the oi'eraiion 
of these forces and yet it is a fact which, in my opinion, cannot be legitimately 
contested that these differences led to an ever-increasing umiy in thought, in 
language, in art, in music, in testhetics, in architecture, in painting and in poetry, 

Ghis jirocesa was not yet complete when new influences from the West began to 

make themselves felt. They have been in operation now certainly for over a 
century, if not longer, and we have been witnessing in our own times the growth 
of a culture — 1 use it again in its largest sense — which is neither wholly Htuda 
nor wholly Muslim nor wholly English. It is a mixture of all. 1 do not regret 
it. On the contrary 1 read in it the message and prophecy of a future in which, 
when the dust and din of the present-day controveisies, which divide man fiom 
man and community from community, will have disappeaitd, each one of us will 
be able trutlifully to say that India ia neither my heritage nor yours, but a 
common lieritage. Tbe political problems which agitate our minds at the present 
moment are in all conscience very serious. It is not my purpose — and it would 

not be light for me on this occasion — to discuss them, but 1 venture to hope 

that whatever may be tbe noise in the maiket-plnce, the still small voice of reason 
may not be diowned altogether in UniversiiieB nor human leeliiigs warped by 
mutual susiiicions and hatreds. Do not let it, therefore, be said of our DniversitieB 
in the words of Yeats that — 

“Mere anarchy is loosed upon tbe world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned ; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity.’’ 

I, therefore, respectfully suggest to Dnivcisily men that it is tbeir duty to think 
coolly and calmly and to direct tlieir energies to the woikiiig out of a synthesis 
of the common ideas of a nationhood, allbougb the siren voices of discord may be 
forcing themselves upon our eais to allure us to stugnaiion, if not ruin. I 
am not ignoring the differences that divide us. J do not consider it just 
or wise to ignore them, and yet taking together the things that divide us and the 
things that unite us 1 say it is by no menus unfair to hold that those who live 
in Indio, whatever their religion or philosophy of life and from whatever part of 
the world their ancestors may have come in the past, do constitute a nation. 
"When some 28 veiirs ago Mr. fafterwards Lord) Asquith introduced tbe Irish 
Home Rule Bill iii Parliament, he said that — 

“In any relative scnEC Ireland is a nation. Not two nations but one nation. 
They say, What do you mean by a nation ? 1 am not going to embarrass 
mys'elf by any abstract definition, but these ihings are best argued by way of 
illustration, and I will take a most extreme and, 1 think, a most undeniable ease... 

1 mean bcoiland. Will any one have the hardi-hood to deny that the Scots are a 
nation ? They are not all, be it remembered, of one race. They are both Celts 
and SiixoiiB and various other strains of blood among them. They are not all of. 
one religion, and they are not by any means of one way of thinking about the 
problems of life, spiritual, intellectual, or material ; and jet no one will deny that 
tlie Scots are a nation. Judged by any lest that you can apply, the Irish is as 
definite and as separate a nationality as the Scotch.” 

1 venture to present this passage from the speech of a great English statesman 
in the Lope that it may have some effect on the placid minds of University men, 
if not on the contentious minds of the politicians. Is it, therefore, altogether a 
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vnln hope that our UniverelticB may come to our rescue when our polUiciona have 
fnilod UB, and that, out of the chiios of idena and nspirnliona, it may be piveii to 
the Universiiies to evolve a cosmos of clear Ihinkinb' and penerous feeliiip ? Today 
tlie fundamental problem which we have to solve, is the freedom of India, that ia 
to say, the n<'hicvemcnt by lier of a position and the attainment of powers wbieU 
may enable her to mould her future aecordinp to her best judpment and pivc her a 
place of equality and honour in the comity of natiouB. Jt is easy enough to state 
this proposition, but difficult to rescue it from the chaos which surrounds it. It is 
somewhat significant that nearly all the doctrines, under the spell of which we find 
one sectinn or another of the country at present, are of Western origin, and, if I 
may speak frankly, Europe at present should be a warning to us rather than an 
example to follow. This ia not the lime nor the occasion when I can discuss the 
specific issues raised in this country by the different schools of thought, but I 
venture to suggest that the Universities, instead of being the sound-boards of these 
conflicting ideas, should function ns clcaiing-honses. They cannot, in my opinion, 
perform tbeir legitimate functions and discharge their duty to the coujitry in our 
peculiar circumstances, if tlieir professors or their yonngmen become partisans or 
advocates of one school or another. From them we are entitled to expect light and 
not darkness, and let them give us some of that kindly light. 

In the affairs of men common calamities and common aims and common 
aspirations are a great uniting force. Today wo are witnessing in England the 
spectacle of a common calamity liaving united men and women of all creeds and all 
political parties, working together and shedding tlieir blood togetlier against a com- 
mon calamity. Two years ago who could linve thought tliat men like Mr. Winston 
Cliurohill, Sir Arcliibald Biiiclnir, Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Heibcrt Monison 
would work together as meraben) of a team against a common enemy— and yet tliis 
has liappened. A nation which can so combine in the hour of common danger 
deserves to live and live with honour. Keracmber if June was the darkest hour in 
the life Of England, today it can look forward with confidence to the dawn of n 
brigiit day, if it lias not already opened. Dow has it come about ? Assuredly by 
thot spirit of unity and siiiglemindcdncsB wliich today characterise the people of 
England — from the King to the poorest of bis subjects. Differences, social, political 
and economic, have yielded to the united will of the Nation. Is it, therefore, 
nltogetber imiMDasible for us to combine and to unite for the achievement of common 
aims 7 Let the UiiivcrBitics— 1 say in all sincerity -rise superior to the tyranny of 
slogans and let them take stock of the situation as it is and of the forces working 
round Urem and let them gaze upon the future stcndily nnd advise the country 
a^rdingly. Let them bo the seedbeds of a fertile unity nnd not the breeding 
places of a desolating disunity. 

It is cuBlomnn- for the speaker on a occasion of this character to address the 
young grnduaics who arc the recipients of degrees, 1 shall not waste much time in 
a long approl to them. If iliey arc leaving this Universilv today, tliey are 
entering the bigger University of Life, and in that University llie struggle is much 
keener and the disappointments perhaps more numerous. That struggle will make 
large calls on sticu reserves of knowledge as they have laid by hero and above all 
on clinroctcr which is far more necessary for real and lasting Biiocess tlian mere 
knowledge. T ho best wishcH of every one will accompany ibera and I Iiavc no 
ymversity can legitimately help them in setting them ou their 
icet. It will do BO as indeed it seems to me to be its duly to do so. I know bow 
^ problem in wliich I have been very much interested 

miuds of our youtli and I also know how in their despondency some 
nnd gnl!? ti *‘'-*\'* flyslem of society in which they were born 

Irmnwr/f! r-'.lton ‘ in 3 uslices of life they arc 

n mHiln?nr thnt T 1 i"* >' 0016 . It is for this reason 

r^nen isn tLtr -r.®" nnslous that the UnivcrslticB should definitely 

iS inm ounh jobs but for bringing 

nos^Du to heln situation in life may bo in n 

John StiinH ("i” thcBclvcB I shall rciicnt the advice of 

St. Andrews •— whom ho was addressing In his speech at 

cnev ^ihn diseournged by what may seem, in moments of despond- 

oppo’rluuitlPB opiiorlunlly. 'Jhosc who know how to employ 

depends Iprs them : and what wo aclilcvo 

time Yon nnrt ' omouDt of lime we possess than ou the use we make of our 
your like are the hopes nnd reeonrccB of your country in the 
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coining generation. All great things which that generation is destined to do 
have to be done by some like you ; several will assuredly be done by persons for 
whom society has done much less, to whom it has given far less preparation, than 
those whom I am now addressing. I do not attempt to instigate yon by the 
prospect of direct _ rewards, either earthly or lieavenly ; the less we think about 
being rewarded in either way, the better for ns. But there is one reward which 
will not fail you, and which may be called disinterested, because it is not a 
consequence, but is inherent in the very fact of deserving it ; the deeper and more 
varied interest you will feel in life ; which will give it tenfold its value, and a value 
which will last to the end. All merely porsonal objects grow less valuable as we 
advance in life : this not only endures but increases.” 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. K.C.B., K.O.S.I., L.L.D., Chief Justice of India at the nineteenth Convocation 
of the University of Delhi held on the Qth May 1941 : — 

The Convocation which we are holding to-day had been a modest ceremony, 
as befits a period of transition. The University is, I hope, entering upon a period 
of greater usefulness and wider scope ; and you will have seen with yonr own eyes 
the physical changes which, in this building and elsewhere, it is now undergoing. 
To some of you, perhaps the majority, the University itself has been little more 
than a name ; and I dare say that only a few students, other than the 
scientists and lawi'ers, have ever entered its iirccincts, except possibly for the 
purposes of an examination. You may rtOTet that your own University career has 
come to an end at a moment when, as I hope and believe, the University will be 
able to provide a more fruitful and stimulating career for all its children ; bnt I 
trust that you will not on that account lose your interest in it, and inde^ that 
yon will watch with growing appreciation and approval the efforts which are being 
made to transform it uito a University worthy of the capiial city of India. I hope 
that you yourselves have owed the University not a little ; and I hope that those 
who come after you will owe it even more. 

I have said that the University is in a period of transition ; and by this I 
mean that it will become one day, not a University of the Province of Delhi alone, 
hut a University drawing its students from all over India, as a metropolitan Uni- 
versity ought to do. It is only on the threshold of this new career, and it has a 
long way to go before it can claim recognition for its new status. But I should 
like to tell you in a few words this afternoon what it is tliat we are trying to do in 
order to affect both the out-ward appearance of, and the spirit within, the University. 

There can be few Universities in India which occupy a more attractive or a more 
historic site. A great deal can be made of it, if its future developments arc carefully 
planned ; and when the further buildings which the Universi^ will require have been 
built in the positions which the experience of the University Architect may assign 
to them, when all the Colleges have moved up into this part of Delhi, and the 
whole area has been laid out with gardens and_ planted with trees and avenues, then I 
think that we shall have here a Universite city which will become a rival attraction 
to New'Delhi itself. That of conrse is to look a long way ahead, but the great thing 
is to have a clear conception of Avhat it is we want to do and to plan in advance. 
The first quadrangle for the new Science School is complete, and the second quad- 
rangle will be finished before the end of the year. The building in which we now 
find ourselves^ is being renovated and redecorated, and I hope will be so much 
improved during the next twelve months that you will scarcely recognize it. A 
beginning is to ne made Nvith the reorganisation and replanning of the Library ; 
and perhaps — who knows ? — some kind benefactors, like the anonymous benefactor 
who has enabled the _ Library to be taken in hand this summer, will enable us to 
construct a Convocation Hall, examination rooms and other Universi^ buildings 
we require, to form a block facing and balancing the present University building, in 
accordance with the fareighed designs of our Architect In his lay-out plans of the 
whole University site the Architwt is also reserving space for new Colleges of the 
future, for those all-India scientific and academic mstitutions which even now are 
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seeking & premanent hoine in the capital of India, for further developroents, which 
at the present moment it is only possible dimly to perceive, like engineermg, 

electrical and other technological departments. , , . , , . , „ .. 

Bat Universities are not composed exclusively of bneks and mortar, of Convocation 
tion Halls and examination rooms. These things are necessary and Universities 
must possess them ; but let them be put in their proper place. It is the spint 
Avhich lives in the buildings rather thnn the buildings themselves Trhich is the 
essential thing. Wc want beautiful buildings in a beautiful setting, because, 

as I firmly believe, tbc suiroundings in whiA students acquire the 

knowledge and intellectual discipline wnicb _ a University ought to bo able 

to give tliem at tlio most impressionable perid of their lives are a matter of the 
highest importance. Beauty exercises a profound influence on_ the growing mind, 
perlinps an iinconsoions influence, but a very real one ; and it is for that reason 
that 1 nm very anxious to see our Dniveraity city built and laid out in accordance 
with that vision of it which I have just deseriued to you. But, if H is right that 
wc should have a clear idea of the lay-out and design of our University and its 
buildings, it is equally essential that wo should have a clear idea of the kind of 
life and nimosidiere which we want the students to have wlio are going to come 
here. You will not expect me this afternoon to discourse to you on the purposes 
and objects of University education, 'I'lmt is much too vast a subject for n brief 
address on one of the hottest days of the year. But there are novertlielesa one or 
two tilings wiiich 1 slionld like to say to you. 

In tlio first idaee, let us distinguish very clearly between school and Uni- 
versity. A school is a place for those who are younger and whose minds are 
less mature. A University is a place for those who are on the threshold of 

manhood, who ought to have jiut away childish things. Boys go to a school 

to be taught by others, and they liavo to submit themselves to a discipline 
appropriate to their ago. Young men go to a University to piirsno knowledge and 
not so much to he taiiglit by others ns to learn liow to tench themselves. They 
too must submit themselves to discipline, which is a necessary tiling wlienever and 
wherever large liodies of men, young or old, are gatliored together for special 
purposes. But it is discipline of another kind. A University student ought to be 
learning liow to tliink for l.lmself, and he will appreciate more thnn ho diil when 
ho was a schnolhoy what the reasons arc for the mild disciiilino which is imposed 
upon iiim. In other words, lie learns that he is being trusted, not comjielled, to 

hehnve liimself ; to discipline liiraseif in his own interests as well os in the 

interests of the whole body of students to which he belongs ; to realize that self- 
control and tolcrution of the views of otiiers is of the essence of intellectonl 
freedom. 

For a University student is not an isolated individnnl. He is one of a commu- 
nity and lie. will derive litllo benefit from his Univcrsiiy career unless ho appre- 
ciates that fact. I,ct mo quote jou three lines from a poet. 

“Wlmt life have you if you have not life together ? 

There is no life that is not in community. 

And no community not lived in praise of God.” 


T fiiHy reengnijw that at the present moment it is not easy for Delhi Bfndents 
to realize iliis life in community, scattered as they are in a number of Oolleues, 
some of which arc separated far from the others, and not yet looking to tlio Uni- 
yersily ilsclt ns tlio centre of their common life. But in spile of nil tlicso obstacles 
I nope, tmii during tlio past few years you have all of you come to recognize your 
meinhersliip of somcthiiig larger tlinn the College to whicli you belong ; and I 
believe tliai w'il!i_ the development of the UniverBily and the movement of the 
Cnlleges to tins site that feeling of an identity of iiitercBt bctivcoii all Delhi stu- 
ucniB will grow stronger and stronger. 1 hope by the autumn to linvc iirovidcil 
lor the lirst time in the linitding in wliich wo now are a Junior Common Hoorn 
for the tisa of tlio stndenfs for wlioso instruction the University itself lias assumed 
rMponsiliiliiy, and poEsihly for other students also, and I hope that in tliis 
Lommon Room tlicy will begin to realize more than perlinps they linvo done 

of the University means. WJicn I speak of a 
Junior Uommon Room. T do not mean n playroom or a place for indoor sports. 

t'O'dal intercourse and recreation, for reading or writing for 
r j ff’® creation of friendships. For tlie other 

° T "V 6'udents life it seems to mo that an institution of another kind is 
rcquirco. i have already, on the Architect’s advice, marked out a site in the 
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University grounds on which a Students’ Union or Club might be built ; and I 
hope that in the near future some one in whom the passage of years has 
not dimmed the remembrance of bis own student days or his sympathy 
for youth_ will be willing to provide the University with the means of realizing this 
long cherished plan, I had also considered the possibility of some kind of Univer- 
sity costume which might serve to indicate tliat common bond of which I have 
already spoken ; but unhappy incidents last year caused me to lay the idea aside. 
One day perhaps I may take it up again. 

I have said before, but it cannot be repeated too often, that the hallmark of a 
University education ought to be a sense of proportion and a sense of values. I 
think that in the University of Delhi it ought to be easier to achieve these two 
things than in many other places ; for this University is situated in a city with a 
very great history, in a city which is now the capital of India, and in a city where, 
for good or ill, policies will always be discussed, plans made and decisions taken 
profoundly affecting the lives and interests of millions of mankind, I am not 
speaking now of any particular form of government ; what I have just said must 
always be true of the capital city of a great country. And therefore students in 
Delhi, who will always be living, as it were, in the midst of great events, should 
be able more easily than most to realize what a sense of proportion and a sense of 
values really are, and to distinguish between the real thing and what is artificial or 
make-believe. I cannot conceive a student in any capital city taking no interest in 
the politics of his country, for he lives in the very centre of politics : and I should 
be sorry indeed to think that any aspect of Indian politics failed to arouse the 
interest of the students of this University. I hope that they will always study 
them and take the keenest interest in them, whether as an intellectual pursuit or 
with an ardent desire to play a part later on in the public life of their country ; 
and their sense of proportion and of values will enable them to distinguish between 
that kind of interest or study and the more frivolous activities in which schoolboys 
and students of immature minds acd uninstrucled judgment at times indulge. 

The sudden change from the stricter discipline of school to the easygoing life 
of a University sometimes goes to the head and produces strange consequences 
before the sense of proportion is a hieved. Youth is a time when everyone commits 
follies, and most of us can recall our own, sometimes with amusement and often no 
doubt with regret. But most of the follies of youth are harmless enough, so long 
as we do uot take ourselves too seriously. Who has not laughed at the story of 
the three tailors of Tooley Street who gathered in a tavern to compose a petition to 
Parliament and began with these words “We, the people of England...” ? It is 
when, like the three tailors, we lose our sense of proportion and take ourselves 
too seriously, imagining that we are the cynosure of every eye and that tie world 
is hanging upon our lips, that we make that swift descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. I hope however that the students of Delhi, ns befits the students of a 
metropolitan University, will everywhere be recognized by a happy combination of 
judgment and humour and by a dignity all their own. 

Yon, the young men and young women who have taken your degrees to-day 
go out from the University to take your place among the leaders of the next gener- 
ation of your country. I believe that you will be glad w .en that time comes, to 
have learned, as I hope you have learned during your University career, that none 
can lead who have not first taught themselves to obey; to have become acquainted 
with the cleansing and antiseptic qualities of truth ; to have realized how odious 
and ignoble a thing is faction and intrigue ; to have grasped that self-respect is 
inconsistent with humility nor tolerance for the opinion of olliers with firmly held 
opinions of your own. If you take this knowledge away with you, you will have 
no reason to regret the years you have spent at this University. 

I bid you all farewell and wish you all the success which you deserve and 
which I do not doubt you will achieve. 
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The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following ia the test of the address delivered by Dr, Rabindranath Tagore 
nt the Convocation of the Gurukul Uuivereity held in the year IMl — 

I regret that my feeble body and a diatrcsslng malady do not allow me the 

P leasure of being present at this great gathering when the Snatnkns of Qurukiila 
Iniveraity will bid farewell to their Alma Mater and go out boldly into the wide 
world fortified with the knowledge they have gathered nt the feet of their maatera, 
I wish them nil succesB in their endeavours of the future and I bleaa them with 
all my heart. 

That aspect of our education which hoe drawn my attention very considerably 
ever since I took to the arduous task of being a teacher I would like to eraphasiae 
once more before you. I am aware that 1 ^nll be repeating myaelf but that ia 
inevitable for one nt my age. 

As a people, we must be fully consciona of what we are. It is a truism to 
any that the conaoiousneas of the unity of a people implies the knowledge of ita 
parts ns well of its whole. But, most of us not only have no such knowledge of 
Indio, we do not even have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By aserling our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, 
we assure ourselves that we possess it and thus coutinne to live in a make-believe 
world of political day-drenms. 

The fact is. we have a feeble humnn intereat in our own country.^ We love to' 
talk about politics and economics ; we are ready to soar into the thin nir of acade- 
mic abstractions, or roam ip the dusk of pedantic wildernesses, but wo never care 
to cross our social boundaries and come to the door of our neighbouring communi- 
ties, Mrsonnlly to enquire how they think and feel and express themselves, and how 
they fashion their lives. 

The love of man has its _ own hunger for knowing. Even if we lack this 
concerning our fellowbeings in India, except in our political protestations, nt least 
love of knowledge for its own sake could have brought us close to each other. But 
there also we have failed and suffered. For weakness of knowledge is the founda- 
tion of weakness of power. Until India becomes fully distinct in our mind, wo can 
never gai^n her in truth, and where truth is imperfect, love can never have its full 
function of our Education Centres is to help ue to know onrselves ; 
and then along with it, her other mission will be fulfilled which is to inspire us to 
give onrselves. ^ 

enormous intellectnal power to Europe is her co- 
evolved a means by which nil countries of that 
^^Sethcr. Bach n great concert of ideas, by its own pressure 
Wears away all her individual aberrations of thought and 
w of fancy close to the ifraits of 

which ,ff®''cnt thought rays have been focussed in one common oulturo, 

which finds Its complete expression In all the European universities. 

one common nflihLi”! "’ Other hand, is divided and scattered ; there is no 

>f«aoh it. Wo cannot but look with 
oiir minfl ° slimulntion in our Bcademic training for the forming of 

Innrer mind Ih oo-opcration of knowledge and sympathy may ooraprchciid the 
Sntiona ia P’? ”>OBt important object of our cdncntional 

rcorcaentinc hia ^*^5 stodent to realise his personality, os an Individual 

important /net o? hia^Hf" swch a broad aplrit, that he may know how it is the most 
importont tact of hie I fe for him to have been bom to tlie great world of man. 

the beat In ua in chnneo to give expression to 

The bond hptwMn''^!i'o ''’^’.’T’cte retotions with the powerful peoples of the world, 
strength denondimr iinin^iiin^f iodny is made of the links of mutual menace, its 
resources in^ Pccic, and leading to an enormous waste of 

bo heard which will browbeating and bluff. Some great voice ia waiting to 

nightmare of nnlliipa' the sacred light of truth in the dark region of the 

our b™man h«’c "ot yet had the chance. Yet wo have 

invited to net demands. Even in the region where wo are not 

proper point of rW ^ and to gmdo the mind of man to a 

proper point of view, to the vision of ideality In the heart of the real. 
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Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

Heads of Agreement 


The Dclegatof of the Governments of India and Burma, concerned with 
the Negotiation of a Trade Agreement to replace the India and Burma (Trade 
Hegulation) Order, arrived at the following Agreement. The Agreement was 
signed on the 3rd April 1941 : — 

Paet I. — Tariff Treatment of Burmese goods on import into India. 

1. Free iist.— Goods of Burmese origin of the binds •wMeh at preset are 
duty free from ■whatever country imported 'will, so long as no duty is imposM 
on those kinds when imported from countries other than _ Buma continue to be 
duty free. If in British India any duty is hereafter imposed on any su^ mnd 
of goods a corresponding duty may, subject to Part III, be imposed on the hke 
kind of goods of Buimese origin ; jwovided tlint in the case of broken nee 
(which was liable to duty on the 31st of March 1941, but became duty free on 
the Ist of .^ril 1941) the Government of India undertake to accord a margm 
of preference or 10 per cent ad valorem or the amount of the duty, whichever 
ifl less* 

2. (a) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are 
at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate does not exceed 16 _ per 
cent ad valorem the Government of India undertake to accord a margin of 
preference equal to the existing rate. _ 

(bi In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tanff are at 
present subject according to origin to cither a standard' or a preferential 
and those rates do not exceed 16 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the 
Government of India undertake to accord margins of preference equal to the 
existing standard and preferential rates. . t j- 

3. Matches, motor spirit, salt, silver and sKpar.— The Government of India 
undertake thot the duties on these goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similar goods produced or mnnufnoturcd in 
British India. 

4. Other ^ articles subject to Central Excise duty, — Notwithstanding anything 
contained herein no article which in British India is for the time being subject 
to a duty of excise shall bo entitled on import from Burma to be subjected 
to a rate of duty less than the rate of excise duty tor the time being in force. 

6. Kerosene . — The Government of India undertake (0 that the margin of 
preference ns against foreign kerosene shall be 9 pies per Imperial gallon, and 
(ft) Uint the rate of customs duty shall not exceed the rate of excise duty_ for 
the time being in force in India on domestically produced kerosene provided 
that during the period of the prexent war, the Government of Indio shall bo 
at liberty to levy duties on kerosene from Burma equal to the duties applicable 
to kerosene imported from other countries. 

{Exi-lanaiion.~For the puriioscs of this paragraph and of other paragraphs 
m which the phrase _ "period of wor” is referred to, the period of the war sliall 
be interpreted as meaning the period elapsing between tno date of signature 
of this document and the date of signature of definitive Treaty of Peace with 
Gcmany or one year after the conclusion of a formal Armistice with that country, 
whidiever is earlier.) 

G. Tea.- The Government of India undertake to accord a specific margin of 
preference of one anna per pound against the preferential rale and of three annas 
per pound against the standard rate. 

j the case of articles (other than cigarettes and tobacco, manufactured, 

ana articles sjiecificd in paragraphs •!), {3> and (6) which under the Indian Customs 
arc at present subject only to a standard rate and thot rate exceeds 15 
per cent od valorem the Government of India undertake to accord a margin of 
preference of 15 per cent. 

case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff arc at 
according to origin eitlicr a stnndnid or a prefeicntinl rate and those 
mics exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent rcsjcctivcly the Government of India 
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underteke to accord a margin of preference of 15 per cent as compared ■svith the pre- 

5 Inia undertake to accord free entry to the following 


V/ ^ WVf U XXACkl 

ferential rate, whichever is 'greater. 

8. The Government 
articles : — 

Item No. In the Indian 
Customs Tariff 


Description 


13 Dyeing and tanning substances. 

13(3) Gnms, resins and lac. 

13(4) Gums, Arabic, Benjamin (ras and cowrie) and 

Dammer (inending unrefined oatu) and resin. 

40 Wood and timber. 

40(2) Furniture and cabinetware. 

40{3) Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof. 

46(3) Cotton, raw. 

60 Lncqunred-ware. 

63 Iron or steel, old. 

63 (1) to (28) Iron or steel. 

63(29) Enamelled ironware. 

64 Copper wrought and manufactures of copper. 

64(1) Copper, scrap. 

63 German silver including nickel silver. 

66 Aluminium. 

66(1) Unwrought ingots, blocks and bars of Aluminium. 

67 Lead, wrou^t. 

67(1) Lead sheet for tea chests. 

68 Zinc or spelter, wrought or manufactured, not 

otherwise specified. 

69 Tin, block ; 

70 Brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought and 

manufactures thereof not otherwise specified, 
70(1) All sorts of metals other than iron and steel. 

duty on the following goods 


9. The Government of India undertake that the 
shall not exceed the rate specified against each : — 

Item No. in the Indian Description 

Customs Tariff 


7 

9 

9(3) 


Potatoes and Onions 
Cofiee 

The following spices whether 
ground or unground, viz., 
cardamoms, cassia, cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper 
Betelnuts 

Cutch and gambier, all sorts 
Cigars 

Tobaco, unmanufactured 


Rate per cent 

5 

10 


10 

9(5) Betelnuts * 20 

13(2) Cutch and gambier, all sorts 5 

24(1) Cigars 10 

24(3) Tobaco, unmanufactured One anna 

per pound. 

10. For the purpose of according margins of preference where an existing 
duty is not simply ad valorem, that is to say, when the duty is either specific or 
composite a single ad valorem or specific duty may be fixed nora time to time in 
consultation with the Government of Burma. Such duty shall be so calculated as 
to provide the prescribed margin having r^ard to the average value of goods of 
the like kind imported into Jjidia from Burma during the previous financial 
year. 

Part II. — Tariff treatment of Indian goods on import into Burma. 

1. Free List. — Goods of Indian origin of the kind which at present are duty 
free from whatever country imported will so long as no duty is imposed on those 
kinds when imported from countries other than India, continue to be duty free. If 
in Burma any duty is hereafter imposed on any such tynd of goods a correspon- 
ding duty may, subject to Part III, he imposed on the like kind of goods of Indian 
origin. 

2. Cotton twist and gam.—The Government of Burma undertake to maintain 
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the existing margins of preference, except in the case of mercenzed yam- on which 
the Government of Burma do not undertake to accord any margin of prrferenco. 

3. (a) In the case of articles (other then cotton twist and yam) which under 
the Burma Customs Tariff are at present subject only to a standard rate ami that 
rate does not exceed 15 per cent o-d valorovt the Government of Burma undertake 
to accord a margin of preference equal to the existing rate- (6) In the case of 
articles which under the Burma Customs Tariff are at present subject according to 
origin to either a standard or a preferential rate and those rates do not exceed 
15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the Government of Burma undertake 
to accord margins or preference equal to the existing standard and preferential rates. 

4. Colton ptecegoodn.—The Government of Burma undertake — 

(1) to accord a margin of preference of per cent to Indian cotton piece- 
goods over corresponding goods of United Kingdom manufacture ; 

(2) not to levy a higher duty than 10 per cent on Indian cotton piecegoods ; 
and 

(3) not to increase the existing quota of Japanese cotton piecegoods which 
may be imported into Burma. 

Explanation. — ^The expression “cotton piecegoods’’ means fabrics which at 
the date of the signature of the Am-eemeut are assessable to duty on imMrt 
into Burma under item 48 (3), item 48 (7) or item 48 (9) of the First Bcheaule 
to the Burma Tariff Act, 1934. 

5. Sugar. — ^The Government of Burma undertake to carry out any measures 
which may be necessary to give effect to their declared intention of satisfying the 
demand for sugar in Burma (other than classes of sugar specifically excluded 
by agreement) in excess of local production, by means of imports from India. 

G. Salt. — The Government of Burma undertake to accord a margin of 
preference equal to 50 per cent of the additional import duty leviable on salt 
imported from countries other than India or 8 annas per 100 Vies, whichever 
is the greater. 

7. Tea.— The Government of Burma undertake to accord a specific margin 
of preference of one anna per pound against the preferential rate and of three 
annas per pound against the standard rate. 

8. Manufactured tobacco' — ^Tho Government of Burma undertake that the 
duty on bidis shall not exceed 80 per cent of the lowest rate of duty leviable on 
cigarettes imported from India. 

9. Matches, motor spirit, silver and kerosene. — ^Tho Government of Burma 
^dertako that the duties on these _ goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the tune being leviable on similar goods produced or manufactured in 
Burma* 

• articles subject to excise duty. — Notwithstanding anything con- 

tmned herein no article which in Burma is for the time being subject to a duty 
of excise sball be entitled on import from India to be subjected to a rate of 
duty less than the rate of excise duty for the time being in force. 

C“) In the case of articles (other than cigarettes, iron and sted, and 
articles specified in paragraphs 1, 2 and 4 to 9) which under the Burma Customs 
iariu are at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate exceeds 15 
per cent ad valorem the Government of Burma undertake to accord a margin 
of preference of 15 per cent. 

(<<) In the arllclcs which under tiic Burma Customs Tariff are at present 
subject accoming to origin to either a standard or a preferential rate and those 
ratM exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the Government of Burma 
unUertako to accord a margin of preference of 15 per cent ns compared with the 
Btanoara rate or 10 per cent ns compared with the preferential rate, whichever Is 
greater. 

Gov^ment of Burma undertake to accord free entry in respect 
of the following articles j i 

Item No. in 

Cul.lJ.T.’ntf D..cHpU.n 

Fish Canned 
Fruit juices 

Fruits and vegetables, canned or bottled 
Lead pencils 
Paper 


P 

30t7) 

i4 
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44(1) Printing paper 

44(2) Printing paper 

44(3) Writing Paper 

60(8) Coir fiore. Coir yam and Coir mats and matting 

60 Glass and Glassware 

60(1) Glass Globes and chimneys for lamps and lanterns 

60(3) Glass bangles, glass beeds and false pearls 

73(1) Certain electricm instruments 

73(2) Certain electrical instraments 

77 Instraments, apparatus and apidiances other than electrical 

13. The Government of Burma undertake that the duty on the following 
goods shall not exceed 5 per cent : — 


Item No. in 

the Burma Description 

Customs Tariff 


7 Potatoes and Onions 

8 Cocoanuts 

^ Chemicals, Drags and Medicines 

28(5) Magnesium Chloride 

28(6) (a) Certain Chemicals 

& ( 6 ). 

28(7) Certain Chemicals 

28(8) Certain Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines 

28(14) Toilet requisites 

30.2) (n) 

(fi), (c) & (d) Paints 
30(3) (a), 

(61, (c) & (d) Paints 
47(3) Woollen Yarn 

■ 47(4) Woollen Yarn 

49(3) Blankets and Rugs 

61(1) Woollen Hosiery , , „ 

14. The Government of Burma undertake that the duty on the following 
goods shall not exceed 10 per cent : — 


Item No. ip 
the Burma 
Customs Tariff 

9 

9(3) (a) 

( 6 ). 

24(1) 

32(1) 

49(4) 

54 

64(1) 


Description 


Coffee 


Certain spices 
Cigars 
Soap, toilet 
Woollen carpets 
Boots and Shoes 
^ Boots and Shoes 

15. The Government of Burma undertake that the duty on the following 
goods shall not exceed the rate specified against each 


Item No. in the Burma 
Customs Tariff 


Description 


Rate 


9(5) 

Betel Nuts. 

20 per cent. 

22(1) 

Ale and Beer 

Rate of excise duty 

for the time being in force. 

22(5)(6) 

Drugs and Medicines 
containing spirit. 

Double the rate of 
excise duty for the 
time being in force. 

24(3) 

Tobacco, Unmanufactured 

1 anna per pound. 

29(1) 

Cinematographs 
films, exposed. 

15 percent, (with separate 

tariff value for Indian films.) 

48 

Bilk fabrics 

15 per cent. 

48(1) 

48(5) 

Artificial silk fabrics. 

15 per cent. 

Mixture fabrics 

15 per cent. 

61(3) 

Cotton knitted fabrics. 

16 jier cent. 

60(2) 

Electric lighting, bulbs. 

16 per cent. 
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16. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
Government of Burma shall during the period of the war be at liberty to imMSe 
n surcharge of 5 per cent ad valorem on any class of goi^s iniportra from_ Indim 
provided that a surcharge e<}unl to, or greater than, this amount is also imposed 
on the same class of goods imported from all other countries. 

17. For the puriwse of according margins of preference where existing duty 
is not simply ad valorem, that is to say, when the duty is either specific or 
composite, a single ad valorem or specific duty may be fixed from time to time 
in conaultation with the Goveniment of India. Such duty shall be calculated ns to 
provide the prescribed margin having regard to the average value of goods of the 
like kind into Burma from India during the previous financial year. 

Part 111— General. 

1. Subject to the provisions of the two preceeding parts, the Contracting 
Parties nndertake to accord each other Most Favoured Empire Nation Treatment. 

2. Provision shall be made in the Agreement to the effect that in the event 
of circumstances arising which, in the judgment of the Government ot India or 
of the Government of Burma, as the case may be, necessitate a variation in the 
terras of the Agreement, the proposal to vary its terms shall be the subject of 
consultation between the two Governments. 

3. The margins of preference and other advantages referred to in Parts I 
and II apply only to goons of Burmese and Indian origin respectively. Definitions 
of what constitute goods of Burmese and Indian origin respectively and ancillary 
questions, {e.g., certificates of origin) shall be determined by the parties in 
consultation. 

4. The following matters to be covered by exchange of notes : 

(a) The Government of_ Burma undertake not to impose an export dnty on 
timber exported to India daring the period of the war. and they take note of the 
declaration by the Government of India that if at any time after the expiry of the 
above-mentioned period the Government of Burma impose an export duty the 
Government of India will hold themselves free to withdraw the concession of 
guaranteed free entry. 

(h) The Government of Burma undertake to accord to Indian goods in 
transit through Burma treatment not less favourable than that accorded to goods 
of any other part of the British Empire. 

6. The Agreement is terminable at six months notice by either side. 

The Agreement was signed on April 3, 1941, by Messrs. Ba Than, James 
Baxter and Tin Tut on behalf of the Government of Burma, while Sir A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Sir A. J. Raisroon signed on behalf of the Government 
of India. 


Indo-Burmese Relations in 1940 

Agent's Survey of Legislation Affecting Indians 


Relations between Indians and Burmans, legislation affecting Indians and the 
trend of immigration in 1910 arc dealt with by the Agent of the Government of 

T f ^ Report, publislted by the Education, Health and 

Lands Oc artment of the Government of India in April 1941 

f T passenger traffic from India to Burma exhibited no 

« featnres. Iho seasonal trends were normal, but the maxima of 

pa^^hrcc yelim average of the 

Commission on Immigration completed its work dnring the year, 
«am inn^i^'n^of Te "re Considerable attention tS a factual 

the^ tv of Conditions of industrial labour, cspeoially in 

mont to this two Committees npnointed by Govern- 

submitted by the Comraittoo enquiring into conditions in 
Bnngoou was, however, published, dealing with the limit^ field of dock labour in 
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Rangoon only. The report put forward proposals for a system of registration, 
designed to encourage decasualisation. 

Legiilative Measures 

The most important legislative measures affecting Indians were the Tenancy 
Act, the Land Purchase Bill, the Land Alienation Act, and the City of Rangoon 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, The Land Alienation Act occasioned no complaints. 
The administration of the Tenancy Act, which aimed at giving improved security 
of tenure to tenants, while adjusting rents to an equitable figure, was a feature of 
the period. Though intended by the original framers to be applied experimentally 
to limited areas where there was reason to think that rackrenting existed, the Act 
was introduced in such large areas, and at such a time of year, that it was 
impossible for the officers of the Government to comply with the law in making 
the CTquiries prescribed before fixing fair rents and at the same time to pass the 
requisite number of orders before the harvest season. 

As a result, methods were adopted which had the effect of a wholesale 
reduction of rents, in some cases to the level of the laud revenue demand, and 
the further effect of depressing the value of agricultural land. The landlords, both 
Butman and Indian, were greatly perturbed, and endeavoured to get the executive 
instructions, which had been issued to rent Settlement Officers, reconsidered in the 
interests both of equity, ns well as of compliance with the mandatory provisions 
of the Act. Failing in this, they applied to the Rangoon High Court for writs 
of certiorari. 

A Full Bench, comprising the Chief Justice, the Hon’ble Justice Mya Bu, Kt., 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dunkley, gave judgment in favour of the landlords. 
In the course of the judgment, Their Lordsbips deemed fit to remark: “The 
proceedings of the resjwndents, as appear from their records, conformed in no 
respect whatever to the provisions of the Act. They held no enquiry in reject 
of each tenancy, they did not examine each landlord or each tenant, they paid no 
attention in respect of each tenancy separately to the considerations to which they 
were bound to have regard by the provisions of section 15 of the Tenancy Act.” 

Their Lordships held further “that their decisions constitute^ a ^ave injustice 
to the petitioners is manifest from the fact that the rents determined by them are 
in every case very much lower than the contractual rents, and in some cases are 
barely sufficient to cover the land revenue.” 

Enquiry Committee 

Subsequently, ns the result of a short notice resolution in the House of 
Representatives, a Committee was appointed consisting of Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature, and of experience Settlement ana Revenue Officers, to enquire 
into the working of the Act. _ , 

This Committee recommended the setting aside of the orders of Rent 
Settlement Officers, and the passing of an ordinance to achieve this purpose and 
to embody other provisions calculated to tender possible the commencement of the 
peaceful cultivation of the next rice crop. Their recomrofendations were accepted 
by the Government of Burma, and an ordinance was' promulgated on April 9, 
which set aside all the orders hitlierto passed under the Act, 

The immediate difficulties of the situation having been resolved, the Special 
Committee proceeded to go into the whole matter and revise the legislation, and a 
Bill based on their report was before a Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives at the close of the year. 

In order to deal with outstanduig rent settlement cases, or fresh cases^ ansmg 
in the intervening period, the Governor promulgated a second ordinance in terms 
of which fair rents were to be settled on the basis of arbitrarily fixed percentages 
of the normal gross outturn. 

Land Purchase Bill 

On the subject of the Land Purchase Bill, the Government of India took full 
advantage of the opportunity given them by the Goveinment of Burma to comment 
on its provisions and the Government of India’s views were considered by the 
Select Oommittee which had been appointed to deal with the Bill, The Select 
Committee incorporated amendments to the Bill in their Report, which went some 
way to meet the views expressed by the Government of India, and their Report 

49 
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cflmo up for conBiderntion during the Budget Session. In the autumn session, 
the Bill Tens passed by the Lower House. 

A great deal of what had been suggested by Indian critics had been incorpo- 
rated. There were still points, however, on which Indian opinion remained 
unsatisfied. 

There was no provision for additional compensation in respect of the 
compulsory nature of the acquisition, and the Government of Burma had shown 
itself unwilling to provide any such compensation. 

Secondly, there was no guarantee that the tenants in occupation, of the land 
at the time when the land was purchased would receive preferential consideration, 
or indeed any consideration at all, when the time came to distribute the land to 
small cultivating owners. 

The Government of Burma, in their tenancy legislation, laid great stres on 
the necessity for enhancing the security of tenure of the tenant. The Land 
Purchase Bill, if passed, would render a tenant liable to have his land purchased 
over his head any moment 


Indian Apprehension 

Indians were apprehensive, because they felt that the tendency would be to 
puTcbase land owned and cultivated by Indians so as to redistribute it to Burraans, 
and because they felt that, in the co-operative societies proposed, Indians might 
not bo welcome, and mixed societies of Indians and Burmans might not prove 
successful. This, among other matters in connection with the Bill, formed the 
Bubieet of correspondence between the Government of India and the Government 
of Burma. At the close of the year, the Bill was before a Select Committee of the 
Senate. 

The City of Rangoon Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is designed to 
seenro that at least half the members of the Rangon Corporation shall be elected 
Burraans, was passed by the Ixiwor _ House in spite of Indian and European opposi- 
tion, and was also under consideration by a Select Committee of the Senate at the 
close of the year. This Bill, too, was the subject of representations by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Regiitration of Foreigners 

ttin ordinance was made by the Governor of Burma called 

in Ordinance, 1940. In this the definition of “foreigner” 

the Btatns of British Indian subjects was 

La 10^01 replaced by the Eegia- 

tration of Foreigners Act, 194.1, which came into force at the end of March. 

of thfordinmee or S working 

mcnt'^orB^rmnLnl'*t^o been prepared and issued by the Govem- 

SnLcr of the nre?L.t^n i" tbeir powers and duties in the 

taken to stremrthen fho n ° '’t'd that certain stops have been 

The cadre of the ■Rnnirn^n^n-V^° ® others remain under consideration. 

bcenTmnroved Ld p°’v® been expanded, its equipment has 

Cn emoUed ^ Volunteer Police Force, among whom are manrindians, has 

the rno8^''nart^u^nder^°pnrfL^*^^f"'"^ Police in the diatricts remain for 

Force, composed of "“""y districts a Special Police Reserve 

Duty On Rico Exports 

shipping availablo'^trado^ w^as'^on cnrtnilmcnts in the volume of 

prii(orrice remiinJd at a high A ‘feLi wcli-maintained. The 

purchase of considerable auantTfien feature of the nco market was the 

Cenlml European markets, Japan, which ofiset the loss of the normal 

Burma of their ^intaltion^tMmML announcement by the Government of 

from the new yean exports to India with effect 

of India nnTcr cla^uBc ’ Vn n Burma gave notice to the Government 

Ihdr iulcnlion to terminate Regulation Order. 1937, of 

icrminate the operation of tho Order. Proposals for a new 
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agreement were under consideration at the end of the year. (A Trade Agreement 
has since been signed.) 

Hindu Moslem Affairs 

Two periods of ill-feeling between the Hindu and Moslem communities in 
Rangoon city, accompanied by sporadic affrays and a regrettable loss of life, 
occurred during the earlier part of the year, the first at the end of January, and 
the second at the end of April. The methods adopted by the rioters were such as 
to render peculiarly difiicult the task of protecting life and property, and of 
bringing the real offenders to justice. The strain on the Rangoon City Police was 
severe and prolonged, but the Commissioner and ranks stuck to their task with 
admirable patience. It is hoped that the strong measures which were adopted by 
the Government of Burma, and loyally accepted by Indians in Bnrma, will be 
found to have provided an opportunity for a genuine movement towards a 
permanent improvement in the relations between the two chief Indian communities. 

Attempts to embroil Burmans with Indians in connection with the communal 
riots proved uniformly unsuccessful. An improvement in the tone of the Press is 
recorded, and overt acts against Indians progressively decreased. Although there 
was at one time some apprehension of trouble arising between landlords and 
tenants in connection with the working of the Tenancy Act, nothing serious 
Occurred. Credit for this is given to the District Officers, whose efforts were, 
however, it is suggested, assisted by high paddy prices and hy the good sense and 
forbearance of both landlords and tenants. 

In conclusion, a tribute is paid by the Agent to the courtesy and considera- 
tion extended to him by the Government of Burma. 


The Position of Indians in Burma 

Indo-Burmeae Immigration Agreement 

“Since 1930 Burma has passed through two fundamental e^eriences which 
has focussed attention upon the foundations of her social life ; in the economic 
field, the collapse of prices during the prolonged period of the depression 
engendered a feeling of insecurity, a rapid growth in the indebtedness of her 
rural population and the serious agrarian problem of the largescale alienation of 
land, particularly in Lower Burma ; in the political field, the decade has been 
marked by the emergence of strong feelings of nationalism accompanied by the 
recognition of the country as a separate political entity with the extensive powers 
of its newly-created legislature. Against this background of awakened nationalism, 
there came to the fore the problems of the status and the employment of the 
Indians in Burma, marked by a progressive deterioration in the previously amicable 
relations between the two peoples which culminated in the very serious Indo- 
Burman riots of 1938,” says the report of the Hon’ble Mr. James Baxter, Financial 
Adviser, who with two assesEBors (tl Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, i.o.s., and Mr. Ratilal 
Desai. M.A.) was appointed by the Government of Burma (by a Resolution of July 
15, 1939) as a Commission of Inquiry to examine the question of Indian immigra- 
tion into Burma. 

The Oommission was appointed on the suggestion of the Riot Inquiry Com- 
mittee (under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Braund) which, in two 
reports issued at the end of 1938 and early in 1939, drew attention to the existence 
of serious apprehensions in the minds of many Burmans that Indian immigration 
was largeK responsible for unemployment or under-employment among Burmans, 

Mr. Baxter presented his report to the Government of Burma in pctober, 1940. 
His recommendations were examined by both Govemments and it was agreed, 
without commitment on either side, that these recommendations formed a suitable 
basis for negotiations. The Government of Burma, therefore, invited the Government 
of India to send a delegation to Burma. 

TTie Government of India’s delegation (which arrived in Rangoon on June 16, 
1941) consisted of the Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, k.b.e., c.i e., i.o.s., with 
Mr. E. H. Hutchings, c.i.E., i c.s., Agent of the Government of India in Burma, 
and Mr. G. B. Bozman, c.i.E., i.o.s,, as Advisers, and Mr. V. Viswanathan, i.o.s., 
as Secretary. 
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The Burma delegation, led by the Hon’ble U Saw, Premier, included the 

Hon’ble IJ Ba Than, Commerce Minister, Hon’ble U Ba On, Labour Minister, and 
the HonTrle U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Finance Minister. U Tin Tut, I.C.6., Com- 

missioner on Special Duty, was Adviser and H Kyaw Min, i.o.s., Labour Secretary, 
waB Secretary to the deiegation. 

On June 28, 1941, the draft Indo-Burmese Immigration AMeemcnt was 
initialled in Rangoon and the Baxter Report, a joint statement ny the two 

Governments and the terms of the Agreement wore issued simultaneously in 

India and Burma on July 21, 1941. 


Essential Points 

Hero are essential points of the Agreement, which comes into effect from 
October 1, 1941, and is valid for five years : 

(1) Any Indian bom in Burma who can produce evidence of permanent 
interest there can secure domicile. 

(2) Any Indian now in Burma can acquire a Burma domicUe under the 
Common law. 

(31 Indians who can establish a total residence in Burma of seven calendar 
ycaT8_ between July _ 15, 1932 and July 15, 1941 will be termed "privileged 
emigrants’’ ^d, subieot to a break clause, retain the full protection of Sub- 
section 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Burma Act. 

(4) Indiana who do not wish to neqnire a Burma domicile or who cannot 
Mtafaiish seven years’ residence in nme years, retain the protection of Sub- 
Hcctiqn 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Burma Act so long as they 
remam m Burma. 

•II Board of Immigration, composed of Indians, Bunnans and Europeans, 

wUl examine and report upon quotas to be applied to new immigrants. 

Joiat Statement 

and Sfurma, felu<^L Sy 2°!. 1941 by the Governments of India 

Inaui?Comm:t^iy!f 3 ar^fi"^m’‘^ early in 1030, the Riot 

drew ‘bo Hon’ble Mr. Justice Brannd, 

of monv ^«8tence of a serious apprehension in the minds 

ot many Hurmans ttat Indian Immigration was lanrelv rcsnonsibln for 

lhe™&omm1ttcc ° recomrmndfS^'^^'f * • *^0 indigenous population of Burma, 

public in the intcrcstB‘’ of b^ countries^ some 

minds should be undertake uSuy.® apprehension in Furman 

formed a suitable basis ‘bat these recommendations 

invited the Government of Government of Burma, thondorc, 

invitation was glX accent^. ^ “ delegation to Burma and the 

certain^' t^ur^°wh?ch*^ in the two Governments have agreed upon 

minds any reasonable annrehp^Bion°”iw to remove from Burman 

gnomic' com^S bf mZT of^TnH.^n^r ’’''.bject^ to undue 

to secure for the Indian corar^itv jmmigmUon_ and at the same time 

of their legitimate rights. settled and resident m Burma recognition 

"4 Tt, 4 ♦ f Burma's Risht. And India’s Interests 

is b.iPi^d two to this statement. The agreement 

proviBions oAhe Government ^^^rma has, subject to the 

comixiMtion of her nnnnin 1 ^" right to dcteimino the 

identified themselves with ®‘^oudIy, tliat Indians wlio imve wholly 

as members opt^peSnSr, should enjoy the some righ^ 

Bicir gcogrnphicnf^TOximih"*^ t)?,.ir^^..ir^'ib''r circumstances of the two countries, 
■uu proxmiitj, their cultural and economic ties and their long 
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political association, the problems arising from regnlation of immigration are 
of special _complexi^_ and delicacy. Both Governments have approaSied these 
problems _ m a spirit of cordiality and mutual understanding and are agreed 
that in giving administrative effect to the measures now proposed the closest 
co-operation will be required in the same spirit of mutual adjustment and 
identity of purpose which characterised the negotiations. It is their earnest 

desire that the agreement now achieved will serve to remove any causes for 

misapprehension winch may have arisen either between the two countries or 

between the two communities in Burma and may furnish a lasting foundation for 
the development in the future of the firmest ties of friendship and goodwill.” 

TEXT OF AGREEMENT 

The following is the full text of the agreement initialled in Rangoon on June 
28. 1941 

Befinitiona : 

1. In this agreement, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 

or context. — 

(а) “dependant" means a person who is wholly and directly dependent for 
maintenance and support on a person who holds or is about to be granted a 
permit under the provisions of this Agreement and is related to such person 
as bang — 

(t) his wife, or 

(ii) his or his wife’s patent, or, 

(m) his or his wife’s daughter, or grand-daughter who is either unmarried 
or a widow or is divorced, or 

(iv) his or his wife’s son or grandson who is under the age of 18 years or, 
being over that age is permanently disabled and incapable of supporting himself ; 

(б) "Indian” means a British subject domiciled in India or the subject of an 
Indian State ; 

(c) "work,” ‘‘skilled work" and ‘‘tinskilled work” have the meanings assigned 
to them in Section 2 of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. 

Operation of Order in Council : 

2. The Government of Burma agree that the notice given by them to terminate 
the operation of the Government of Burma (Immigration) Order, 1937, with effect 
from the let April, 1942, will be treated as withdrawn, and that notice to terminate 
the same will not be given before the let October, 1945. 

Date of Operation : 

3. Indian immigration into Burma will, with effect from the Ist October, 1941, 
be subject to regulations and restrictions, in the manner hereinafter explained. 
Passports : 

4. No Indian may enter Burma without a valid Indian passport containing 
his photograph and other particulars sufficient to eslablish his identity. 

Passport Visas and Immigration Passports : 

6. No Indian may enter Burma without a passport visa issued fay or on 
behalf of the Government of Burma or an immigration permit issued by or under 
authority of the Government of Burma. 

Passport Visas ; 

6. (1) The Government of India, or officers employed by them, may issue, on 
behalf of the Government of Burma and subject to terms and conditions imposed, 
by the Government of Burma, visas on passports granted to Indians desiring to 
enter Burma ns visitors or as students in educational institutions. 

(2) A visa on an Indian visitor’s passport will be valid for three months but 
this period may be extended by or under the authority of the Government of Burma 
up to a total stay in Burma of twelve months. 

(3) A fee of Es. 20 will be charged for visitors' visas but no fee will be 
charged for extensions. 

(4) A student’s visa will be valid for a stated period not exceeding five years. 

(6) No fee will be charged for a student’s visa. 

Jmmigtation Permits : 

7. (1) Save as otherwise provided by tlie terms of this agreement, no Indian 
may enter Burma without one of the following classes of permits 

(i) "A” permits, which will entitle the holder to remain in Burma for an 
indefinite period and to accept employment therein. No bar will be placed on the 
acquisition of a Burma domicile by holders of “A” permits : 
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(ti) ‘ B” parmltB, which will entile the holder to reside in Burma for a speci- 
fied period and to accept employment therein. “B” permits being for limited 
periods, will not allow the holders to acquire a Burma domicile. They will be 
issued for a maximum period of three years and may be e.xtended at the 
discretion of the Government of Burma for further periods which, with the 
original [leriod, may not exceed a total of nine years. The holder of a ‘‘B” 
permit may apply for an “A’’ permit on the same terms as an original applicant 
for an "A” permit. 

(2) The issue of immigration permits will be subject to the terms and condi- 
tions set out in this Agreement and also to such other terms and conditions ns the 
Government of Burma may prescribe after consulting tlie Government of India, 
provided that any other terms and conditions so jirescribed shall not be inconsistent 
with the objects of this agreement. The acceptance of these terms and conditions 
shall be a condition for the entry of the imraij^ants into Burma. 

Bcstriclions on the numbers of permits and visas : 

8. (1) The number of ‘‘A’* permits to be issued will be at the discretion of 
the Government of Burma and they will be issued only to persons whom the 
Government of Burma consider to be of sufficient financial standing or possessed of 
an assured income in Burma of sufficient amount and to be persons who are 
likely to be suitable for permanent residence in Burma. 

(2) “B" permits will be issued within sti^ limits as may be prescribed in any 
year or qther_ period by the Government of Burma after considering the advice of 
an Immigration Board. 

, . Government of Burma reserve power to impose limits on the number 

behalf visitors visas to be issued by the Government of India on their 

Dependants of immigrants with “A" permits or “B” permits : 

nnin™ a Or 'B’' permits will be required to declare parti- 

culars of dopen^nts whom they intend to bring to Burma either with them or 
at some future date. 

Declared dependants : 

applicant rweivc his permit, dependants declared under sub- 
Uie'^appVican*^ granted on application by the former the same class of permit as 

Undeclared dependants : 

at n nppliCTnt may also, on application by him and 

XtSt oj na/Wftg 0 / dcS™ of permit. 

bevnnd^bn permit wanted to a dependant will not extend 

dependant? ^ ^ ^ validity of the permit held by the person on whom they are 

Land Frontier Migration : 

to dca? wiih^inrt^i/Pnnni?!?^"*^ co-operate in devising and effecting measures 
countries Tt is '•®*'obb the land frontier between the two 

of India with the require consultation by the Government 

concerned. 

Board^^’to^ambi'p'f>i?tlf of on early date an Immigration 

Burma gcnerallv t®“dcr advice to the Government of 

and in narlicnlnr on relating to Indian immigration into Burma 

be of mixrf rno^nl The Board will 

represented on it. composition and Biirmnns, Indians and Europeans will be 

Pennies /or or unlawful residence in Burma ; 

menl for Bix^onibs logislafion shall not exceed imprlson- 

Magistratc of an infrinfr?^"*; °n persons convicted before a 

conditions of n mmit the immigration rules or of a breach of the 

or other privilcM rclntimT°/n”’°'' /* Rtatcmcnt in order to obtain a permit 

tion ns a privilege immicranL ^ residence in Burma or to secure registra- 

Litcracj, Test : ^ 

"A” permuis ? Government of Burma may impose a literacy test on applicants for 
langungo'ilndfgeiious to^^rma, ®“8o in Burmese or in any other 
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Marriages or cohabitation between Indian male immigrants and women belonging to 
the indigenous races of Burma : 

14. Marriage or cohabitation with n woman belonging to the indigenons 
races of Burma establislied to the satisfaction of the Government of Burma may be 
made a condition for the cancellation of permit or visa granted to a male Indian 
immigrant : 

Provided that exceptions will be made of marriages entered into with the 
sanction of the Government of Burma and that such sanction will be given if the. 
immigrant makes, before the proposed marriage, provision which is sufBcieut in 
the opinion of the Government of Burma for the permanent maintenance of the 
woman he desires to marry. 

Fees for permits : 

15. The following scale of fees will be charged for immigration permits ; — 

“‘A" permits. — ^Rs, 500. 

“B” permits. — For unskilled labourers, an entrance fee or a visa fee, of Rs. 12 

plus a residential fee of Rs. 5 for every year or part of a year for which the 

permit will be valid. For other “B” permits, an entrance fee or a visa fee, of Rs. 

30 and a residential fee of Rs. 20 for every year or part of a year for which the 

permit is valid. Arrangements will be made to enable immigrants to pay the 
residential fee in yearly instalments if they so desire. 

Dependants — 'HaM the rate per dependant of the fees payable by the 
immigrant himself. 

Collection from Employers of visa or mtrance fees for “B” permits : 

16. The Government of Burma accept the principle that the incidence of 
entrance or visa fees and of the stamp duty charged in respect of “B” permit 
holders should fall on the employer and undertake to collect such fees from the 
employer or prospective employer in cases where a permit is issued at hie instance. 
Deposits : 

17. Before entry into Burma a deposit of Rs. 20 will be made to the Gov- 
vernment of Burma by person who are granted "B” permits and by their depen- 
dants to cover the cost of repatriating them. Repatriation will be, at the choice of 
the repatriated Indian, to the porta of (o) Calcntta, (6) Chitt^ong, (c) Madras, 
(d) Yizngapatam, and (e) Gopali)ur, The deposit will be refunded if the person 
concerned leaves Burma of his own accord or obtains an “A” permit. 

Stamp Duty : 

18. Applications for all classes of permits under the immigration control 
arrangements shall be subject to stamp duty under the ordinary law of Burma. 

Provision Relating To Indians Already In Burma 

Indians who are born and bred in Burma and who have made Burma their per- 
manent home : 

19. The Government of Burma recognise that Indians who are bom and bred 
in Burma, have made Burma their permanent home and regard their future and the 
future of their families ns bound up with its interests are entitled to be regarded ns 
having established a claim if they wish to make it, to a Burma domicile and 
therefore to the benefit of Section 144 of the Government of Burma Act, 1935. 
Acguisitioti of Burma domicile by Indians in Burma ; 

20. No restriction will be placed on the acquistion of a Burma domicile under 
due process of law by Indians lawfully residing in Burma excepting those who by 
the terms and conditions of a permit which entitles them to reside in Burma are 
not given the right of residence beyond a specified period. 

Privileged immigrants : 

22. Indians who prove a total residence in Burma of seven calendar years 
between the 15th July, 1932 and the 15th July, 1941 will be termed “privileged 
immigrants.” 

Such privileged immigrants shall have the right to further residence and to 
the acceptance of further employment in Burma without limit of time but they 
will lose their status ns privileged immigrants should they be absent from Burma 
for a continuous period exceeding one year after the 15th July, 1941. 

A privileged immigrant, so long as he retains status, will be given the right 
of free re-entry into Burma on his return after an absence of less than twelve 
months. 

Dependants of Privileged Immigrants ; 

22. The following classes of dependants of a privileged immigrant will be 
given “A” permits free of charges for entry into Burma : — 
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(») One wife if there is no other wife residing in Burma. 

(tt) His sons below the age of 18 by the wife who is granted an ‘‘A" permit 
under this clause or by a wife residing with him in Burma, 

(m) His unmarried daughters by the wife who is granted an A permit 
under this clause or by n wife residing with him in Burma. 

Indians who are already in Burma but have not qualified as privileged^ immigrants : 

23. Other Indians who are in Burma on the 15th July ’41, will be entitled 
to remain in Burma indefiniteiy and to accept work for an indefinite period and 
wiil retain their priviiegcs under Section 44 of the Government of Burma Act, 1935. 

Sliouid an ’udian of this class leave Burma for auy period, his claim to 
re-entry will be dealt with in the same manner as an application for entry by n 
new Indian immigrant and if re-admitted into Burma, sucb person will be treated 
as new Indian immigrant with tbe exception that he will have a preferential claim 
to a "B” permit over new Indian imml^ants. 

Transitory Provisions : 

24. During the transition period pending the constitution of an Immigration 
Board and the consideration by tbe Government of Burma of proposals to be made 
by tlie Board for the quotas for permits to be issued to Indiau immigrants, the 
Government of India will prohibit the emigration to Burma of Indians for the 
iinqiosc of unskilled work from the 2l8t July, ’41 with tbe exception of seasonal 
labonrers who may, at the instance of the Government of Burma, be granted pass- 
ports up to numbers agreed upon between the two Governments. 

Registration of Indians in Burma : 

25. The Government of Burma will institute at an early date a system of 
registering Indians in Burma. 

GENERAL 

Power of Exemption : 

26. The Government of Burma may exempt any person from any or all the 
conditions and restrictious that may be imposed under tliis Agreemeut. 

Co-operation between the two Governments : 

27. The two Governments will act in close co-operation to achieve the objects 
of the Agreement and will freely consult each other on points of difficulty that may 

In particular the Government of Burma will grant the Government of India 
an opportunity of commenting on proposals to fix quotas and on the recommondn- 
tions of the Immigration Board on which such proposals are based. 



Even m the first century of the Christian era India ivas famed 
for her raw materials which found their way into the workshops of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. That extremely experienced, though anonymous Greek 
merchant, who wrote the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ana so coll&'ted all the 
then known data on the Indian trade, remarked on the coloured lac, the ebony, 
the sesamum oil, the timber and the '‘honev from reeds” (we now know it as 
sugar) which India exported in those early days. 

Much later, when the merchants of Western Europe established direct contact 
with Indian markets, they were chiefly interested in buying spices and manufactures 
such as the superb Indian fabrics. 

So it was only in comparatively recent times that anyone realised the vast 
importance of India as a supplier of the type of raw materials which modem industry 
needs — the iron and coal and a score of other minerals ; the vegetable oils 
for the maker of foods, soaps and paints ; the fibres such as cotton, jute (a world 
monopoly here) and wool which modern textiles demand, the hides and skins, 
the timber, the raw drugs used by every community nowadays. 

With the wide range of climate, from the rice and rubber grovring lands 
of the far south to the wheat and the coniferous forests of the Punjab and the 
Himalayas, India is in a position to offer the world the widest possible selection 
of products which the soil can grow. Moreover, and this is especially the case 
since irrigation had made such headway, there is space to raise these crops on a 
very large scale indeed. It should not be forgotten that India is as big as Europe, 
excluding Russia. 

Nineteen categories of raw materials are at present exported, according to 
the official classification. Of these "cotton, raw and waste” comes first (Rs. Hl,0t 
lakhs), followed jute (Rs. l'.',84 lakhs), seeds including oilnuts (Es. 11,89 lakhs) 
hides and skins (Rs. 4,12 lakhs), wool (Rs. .8,2^ lakhs), metallic ores, scrap iron and 
steel (Rs. 2 ,'8 lakhs), including manganese (Rs. 1,82 lakhs . gums, resin and lac 
(Rs. 2,22 lakhs), oU cake.s (Rs. 2,02 lakhs), coal (Rs. 1,89 lakhs , “other non-metallic 
mining and quarry production” (Rs. 1,87 lakhs), oils, vegetable, mineral and 
animal (Rs. 1,37 lakhs), rubber (Rs. 93 lakhs) and smaller amounts of fodder, bran 
and pollards, paper-making material, tallow stearine and wax, silk and timber. 
These figures are for the year 1939-40. 

ffhe effect of the war on Indo-European trade has been to dose markets 
for raw materials worth approximately Rs, 30,C)0 laklis, consisting chiefly of raw 
jute, raw cotton, oil seeds and oil cake, hides and skins and smaller amounto of 
manganese ore, tea, oils, lac, manure, raw silk, raw hemp, coir rmd coffee. The 
European countries normally took about one-sixth of India’s jute, one-sixth of 
her cotton, one-third of her oil cake, nearly half of her oil seeds and one-third 
of her hides and skins. 

On the other hand, the trade returns for 1939-40 retvcnl that except for oil 
seeds and cake, which show an aggregate decline of Rs. 4,17 lakhs, nearly aU 
India’s major raw material exports marked impressive gains — raw jute and raw 
cotton leading with Es. 6,44 and Rs, 6,37 lakhs respectively. True, these figures 
cover the first six months of war as well as six months’ sales to the continent 
of Europe and they are therefore abnormal, but they do illustrate the elasticity 
of the Indian sources of supply. In the case of jute, for example, there has been 
a 50 per cent increase in exports, and the 1941) crop is forecast to show another 
30 per cent rise 1 

Another example of India’s potentiality as a provider of raw matenals may 
be seen in the case of wheat. In years of poor prices India hardly enters the 
international market at all— 400 tons exported in 1933 - bnt when the prices are 
right the amount available is considerable— 200,000 tons in 1936— a year when 
pnees were about 76 per cent of normal average and 459,806 tons in 1937-38. 

Cotton/ Jute and Wool 

If we examine India’s raw materials on the existing baas shovra by onr 
exports, cotton is by far and away the most important— m fact it can be regarded 
ns the outstanding money crop in the country. India is the world’s second largest 

* The following was published at the instance of the Government of India in 
the Indian Information dated the 15th September 1941. 
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producer. An average of about seven million 400-lb. bales are produced yearly 
and of this nearly half is available for export, being worth from Eb. 24,66 lakhs 
to Es. 31,04 lakhs. , , 

It is grown mainly in the gi'cat Black Earth region of the Deccan ; the 
OomraB, which include parts of the Central Provinces and part of Bombay ; _,m 
Kathiawar, in northern Mysore, in southern Madras, in Sind and in the Pumab. 
But, ns Sir Ohunilnl V. Mehta, Bombay cotton magnate, has put it : "The bulk 
of the Indian crop still remains of tlio shortest and coarsest staple possible. 
The climatic characteristics of the Oomrns tract are in a large measure responsible.” 

It is probably this main central block of cotton-producing country which 
has given India her reputation for a short stajile product, mainly suitable for 
the Aeap quality textiles woven in India and Japan ivho is India’s biggest 
buyer of raw cotton. 

On tlio other hand, it should be noted that in Qio past 20 years energetic 
measures have been taken to improve the quality of India’s crop and in this 
respect the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s work is most notable. 

Now breeds of cotton have been introduced •, mixing cotton and transporting 
seed cotton from one region to another for mixing piiiposes have been .made 
offences. While 25 years ago the amount of cotton of 45/16" staple grown in India 
was practically ncglipblc the production of such cotton in 1037-3e was nearly half 
a million bales. 

Cotton is the subject of another topic in tliis groiq) so it is not necessary m 
go into details hero. Let it be sunicient to point out that India’s cotton is 
steadily improving and that supplies capable of spinning the hightest standard 
warp counts of SO’s to 33’8 arc obtainable. Crops of this cotton are now replacing 
varieties which would only spin S's or lO's, in the Oomrns tract of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


Jute Second Most Important 


Jute, the second most important Indian ngricultural raw material, ;is 
of course a monopoly of the four provinces, Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, with 
Bengal growing about 90 per cent of the total. In the past seven venrs annual 
production has been about nine million bales of 400 lbs. each, of which about half 
IB exported raw, the rest being manufactured into Hessian or gunny cloth in Indian 
mills. 


During the past decade these mills have suffered severely through over-prodne- 
lion and a critical stage had been reached late in 4938 ivlien the Government of 
Bengal promulgated an ordinnpee reatrioting output. Further ordinances in 1939 
fixed Tnlniraura prices for raw jute futures and Hessian futures. 

The war, of course. Immediately changed the sitnation, the mills having to 
work at high pressure to moot the rush orders for millions of sand-bags. Since 
then, the closure of the continental market (mostly for raw jute) worlli Es. 7,00 
lakhs a year and the increase in the size of the crop, appear to have broken boom 
conditions. 


^ts place ns the world’s elicnpest packing cloth. IVlien first 
introQuced into b^gland U was used for ropes, door mats, carpets, etc., 
but since a method tjf spinning it was developed, this fibre Ima almost exclusively 
been vised for making, hessian or sacking cloth and in that form it is sold to nearly 
every manufacturiug fixation in the world. 

Search For Substitutes 

.,.,,1 of \hc wrapping cloth industry has inevitably spurred others, 

anu especially the totalitarian States, to sock substitutes. It wns reported some 

bnd Germany bad produced ‘'staple fibres,” 
from esparto grass and wo.^d respectively, to replace jute. 

roporlcd in other parta of the world and the 
UoUii* use cdtton or paper Imga or to handle grain in bulk nil 

'i’orld-8 sacking business. But the sudden 

hMsimi^rnu o'lTn'iv® wKicli foIlow^ thc^ Outbreak of war soon showed that jute 
ncssiaii was still the most prnc^cal position of the lot. 

iula nrn podtjon may bo stabilised ns fresh uses for 
vne b Inflgo potential market for the fibre in ranking cloth- 

At lenst nnn t curtains.V npnolstcry, etc., mid for finer types of canvas. 

succcsafully wnJkctS fa Upicaf cdSulfc 
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Wool, Silk and Hemp 

It is advisable to deal here briefly with the other fibres which India exports— 
they are wool, silk and hemp. Indian wool exports stood at over Es. 3,00 lakhs 
during 1939-40, and much of it was bought for carpet making. While the war 
lasts, however, a good deal of the supply available in India is going into army 
blankets, thus giving the lie to the all-too-prevalent idea that wool from this 
country is too coarse for anything but carpets. 

It is quite true of course that a great deal of rough wool is grown on the 
sheep around the villages in the hotter parts of the country, but on the other hand 
there can be no doubt about the extraordinary fineness of the product which comes 
from the animals raised along the edge of ihc desert and in the Himalayas. 

The extremely fine quality of the fleeces which made Kashmir shawls famous 
is a case in point. Thnt_ such quality is available in commercial quantities is 
proved by the woollen mills of Upper India, who buy supplies in the Himalayas 
and weave fine grades of cloth. Experiments are going forward in various parts 
of the country to improve wool yields, including crossing Indian breeds of sheep 
with Merino. 

Bilk exports are small, usually between Es. 2 and Es. 3 lakhs, though in the 
year war began they jumped to Es. lakhs. India does not, however, appear ever 
to have been a raw silk exporting country on any considerable scale ; in fact on 
balance she is an importer, manufacturing raw silk into valuable textiles on hand- 
looms in such famons centres ns Benares and Burnt. 

In the official classification of “other textile materials” exported raw hemp 
is the most important. Usually the total is between Es. 70 and Es. 80 lakhs — of 
which hemp takes the lion’s share. 

Vegetable Oils 

The next great group of raw materials consists of oil seeds and nuts 
(Es. 11,895 lakhs), oil cakes (Es. 2,03 lakhs) and ‘’oils, vegetable, mineral and 
animal” (Es. l,37j lakhs). Tlie major part of the oil is vegetable in origin. 

The oil seed industry, as old ns India itself, affects almost the whole 
of the country and since a very considerable proportion of the seeds grown 
are intended for domestic use — cooking, lighting, etc. — it is difficult to produce 
statistics of the amounts harvested each year. However, it may be assumed that 
the quantities actually exported are only a fraction of the total since Indian indus- 
try itself also consumes a considerable amount of the produce which comes on the 
market — particularly of castor seed. 

In spite of this, however, India is reckoned the world’s second largest supplier 
of oil seeds, the first in normal times being China. Owing to the present state of 
the latter country, however, it seems quite likely that as an exporter India probably 
holds the first place. 

Loss of the continental markets, worth over Es. 600 lakhs, has been partly 
made up by wartime demands elsewhere and during 1939-40 exports of raw seeds 
showed a drop of only Es. 3,19 lakhs, partly offset by an increase of Es. 34 lakhs 
in exports of oils. 

Of the seeds exported, much the most important is ground-nut. Es. 719 lakhs 
in 1939-40 (normal about Es. 900 lakhs), linseed Es. 3,17 lakhs, castor seed Es. 71 
lakliE (a big jump, apparently owing to war demand), rape seed Es. 32 lakhs (an 
increase) and sesamum Es. 7i lakhs (a fall of 60 per cent). These, plus cocoanut oil 
(normal exports about a lakh a year), constitute the main export oil seeds out of 
a list of 131 different kinds shown in Indian Vegetable Oils tBulletin No. 10 of the 
Indian Industrial Eesearchi Bureau). 

'JEe author of this Bulletin points out that exports of these ewds from 
British India average about a million tons yearly and that the chief use for 
vegetable oils both in India and in the West is for cooking, including margarine, 
soap making comes next, then paints and varnishes, lubricants (castor oil has an 
international reputation) and in medicine. 

Nowadays, as expoit returns show, ground-nut is the main oil seed erport. 
It is estimated tliat India grows from 2 to 3 million tons of this crop, mainly in 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Hyderabad State. About a million tons of 
this crop is exportti, India being the lending exporting country of the world. In 
the West the oil is used for much the same purjoses *b olive oil and ii frequently 
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employed as an adulterant for the latter. It is a favourite oil for_ margarine 
making and is also used in soap. Ground-nut is usually exported in its shells as 
there is a considerable risk of the decorticated nuts healing and turning the oil 
rancid in transit. 

Linseed, ilie next moat important of the oil seeds, rvaB the first to bo 
coramerididly exported from India and for many years about half the world Bui)i)Iy 
was grown licre. In recent yoiis Russia has headed tlie list of producers (though 
not of exporters) followed by Argeniina who nowmlays has taken India’s placo as 
an exporter. All the same, the Iiniian seed ranks next to the Baltic (North 
Russian) variety, which is reckoned the highest quality by international markets, 
'The produce of Argentina and South Russia ranks lower than that of India. 

'i'Jie Indian _ export of seed has fluctuated widely in recent years, the value 
having been as Jiigh as Rs. 6,75 lakhs- in 19:^9-30. The main iisca for the oil are 
of course in manufacturing jiaint and Varnish, linoleum, oiled fabrics, printing inks, 
imitation _ leather and soft soap. 'I he chief growing areas are the provinces of 
Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces, tlio United Provinces and Uyderabad State. 

In spite of crops raised in Brazil and other countries, India still dominates 
the castor seed and castor oil markets of the world. For examjile, in 1937-38 seed 
wortii Rs. 04 laklip and nearly million gallons of castor oil w’erc exported. 
However, since in many parts of India castor oil is still in gencrah use ns a 
lubricant, only about one-third of the total crop normally reaches the export 
market. 


Efforts are being made to improve the standard of the Indian crop, a series of 
experiments financed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, having 
been started in Hyderabad State, tlie main growing area. Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa also grow castor crops and much of the setxi is locally 
crusheii to provide a lubricant. The oil cake, being unsuitable as cuttle foot!, 
provides a valuaje manure. Castor oil’s qualities ns a lubricant have enabled it 
W Btann comparison with mineral oil lubricants — oven in such peculiar conditions 
I rnctiig cars and mroplanc engines. 'TJiis oil, liowever, is stated to lack 

stability^ over a long period unless suitably treated, but recently the Indian 
Intjustrinl Research Bureau reported that chemical investigations have resulted 
In the discove^ , J} chemicals which are effective stabilisers when used in 

v_^etnhle oils including castor, ground-nut and cotton seed oil. The Bureau regards 
oils ns a potential source of good quality engine lubricants. 

Apart from its well-known medical use as a purgative, castor oil is also 
valuable to industry ns an ingredient of transparent soap. 

* t h whicli Jmve shown violent fluctuations in recent 

f Itf- ^2 lakhs in 1939-40, consiitutcs a very large crop in India— 

P.miL ^ "F grown each year, mainly in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the 

® Central Provinces. Rape actually 

sppdl ifl " ®fngle variety. The oil expressed from these 

Tnt)B nr^rnl»S oil. In Europe the trade knows it as 

be nc Seed mnvin,r^"ii. 1 *!-'^ " “ j®, the most impular of all vegetable oils, 
induBlrv thp use as a massage. In western 

SS’de^lubriLiJm. nir through it and itls then used in 

“ Somewhat similar history to rape in tho foreign 
mns ‘>1 m liidia. Although about 

Madras the i ”,*’“1’ Bombay, the Central Provinees, 

cxnormd • Rs ^ " compJnlvely small amount is 

In India hnwpvnr lakhfl wortli in 1938-39. 

it is considered aiinerlnr®®ip'”iV*”i^l! Same uses as rape, cxce|it that 

for cookinn It is this n„ i?ii delicate flavour making it valuablo 

M a^&uie for oiivrntV^ of flavour which makes it possible to use Bcsaraum 
mnWn™4arine countries imports of tho oils are used in 

exportS’Scmblc'^itraaferills ’p i main items on India’s list of 

olC scKf the snre • I® PO'»‘>''K out that there is a long list of 

foreign buyer might be we^I^onU ipSg?*’' requirements of tho 

with elgh\*''mfllLn°\'on.®®u^i ** '’'® 'rorld’s second largest producer 

markid decC Mng second only to the D.S.A. 'Theic has been a very 

808.000 Ballon. 
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Normally the aeed is used for cattle, bat when refined, the oil is edible and is 
mainly used in making margarine and as salad oil. As the seed is a by-product of 
India's great cotton crop, ami)Ie supplies are always available. 

Southern India’s immense production of cocoanuts has long made the country 
famous in the cocoanut oil market and in fact the description “Cochin Boiled White’’ 
represents a world standard of excellence in this particular product. 

Of recent years India has figured as an importer of this oil, not because her 
own supplies are short, but because the lower priced oil from Ceylon has obtained 
an important part of the market in Central and Upper India, much to the detriment 
of growers in South India. India, however, has high quality oils to oflTer to the 
world. 

Of the other oil crops which can be grown in this country, probably Tung or 
Chinese Wood Oil has one of the brightest futures. At present the Indian crop of 
seed is small — only about 20 tons (in 1937). However, now that it has been 
established that the Indian product is in every way comparable to the original 
Oiiinese oil, plantations are going ahead, particularly in Assam and Bihar. Attempts 
are also being made to grow the tree in the United Provinces and in the North 
West Frontier Province. 

Tung oil has grown rapidly in popularity in recent years hecause as an ingre- 
dient of varnish it shows very high water-resisting properties, rapid drying and 
stands satisfactorily in climates of high humidity. It has become particularly 
popular with American varnish makers, who use it for making varnishes from 
resins and ester gums (it is not used with hard varnish resins because it solidifies 
on healing). Consequently, in view of disturbed state of China in recent years, 
supplies from other sources, including the U.S.A. itself, are being developed. North- 
eastern India appears to be eminently suitable as a growing area. 

Another valuable paint ingredient is expressed from safflower seed, which is 
grown for its oil and also for its yellow dye, which should not be confused with 
saffron. Safflower, which hoe already been introduced ns an oil seed crop in the 
U.S.A. , yields an oil which is suitable for replacing linseed as it has the valuable 
property of preventing the yellowing of white or delicately tinted paints used in 
interior decoration. 

Yet another useful paint oil, on account of its good drying qualities, is solannm 
oil which can bo produced in commercial quantities from Solanum indicum— a very 
common undershrub in tropical India. 

Hemp seed and niger seed oils, which arc grown in commercial quantities in 
India, have in the past been sold to France and Germany ns paint and soap oils 
respectively. 

Among the non-drying vegetable oils, one of the most important to soap 
makers in India is mahun butter, a group of oils yielded by the seeds of the Russia 
species of trees common in many parts of the country and already commercially 
exploited, ns their flowers are a lending source of alcohol. Apart from their soap 
making properties, these "butters” are edible and are used as a food locally in 
India, 


Animal Products 

The next large item on India’s export list of raw materials Is "Hides and 
Bkins, raw and undressed.” Since, however, this forms the subject of a separate 
discourse, we will only consider it briefly here in conjunction with bones and fats. 

India’s possession of one-third of the world’s total cattle population, plus 
26 million goats, 22 milion sheep and 14 million horses shows the hugeness 
of her resources of animal raw materials. 

Under any western system of economics such a state of affairs should 
indicate a considerable dairying and butchering industry. But the exalted status 
which the cow occupies in the eyes of the vast majority of India’s population 
and the woefully low standard of the cattle, definitely rule out such poseibililies, 
though it will be agreed that so far as dairying goes, some progress is being 
made in improving India’s cattle which are also the draught animals of the 
country. 

India’s huge cattle population does, however, provide the rest of the world 
with a very large proportion of its hides. India is estimated to produce 20 million 
cattle hides a year, while the U.S.A. comes second with 14J million a year,. 
For goat and kid skins China normally comes first with India second, but owing 
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to the virtnnl stoppage ot Chinese supplies India occupies at present a unique 
place in world markets. „ . , , , - j j . • 

Iti 1939-40 India exported Rs. 4.12 lakhs worth of raw hides and skins, 
mainly to Europe and America and also to Austmlin. There is also a growing 
export of tanned hides and leniher. ,i. 

Arising out of this cattle industry is an export of over Rs. 30 lakhs worth 
of bones and bone-meal for manure, though this amount is obviously capable 
of great expansion if the demand jnstificd it. Animal products also have a share 
in the Rs. 3 lakhs exports of tallow, stenriiie and wax. 


Lac and Resins 

Lac, which might with truth be termed an insect product, is the main pwt 
of the export item “gums, lesins and lac” worth over Rs. 2,22 lakhs in 1939-40. ^ 
this amount lac accounted for Rs. 1,90 Inklis. Indian production is between 40.000 
and 50,000 tons of raw Ino a year and most of this is sent abroad. TJio demand 
for lac has nsen considerably since (he outbreak of war, and research has shown 
that it is suitable for a large number of war purposes. 

Lnc is the rcsinouB secretion of the insect coccus laccn, which also yields red 
dye, like its relative the cochineal insect. The lnc insect feeds upon the twigs of 
certain trees and is cultivated especially in North India. In its refined form, in 
which it is usnully packed for export, it is known ns shellac. Research both to 
improve cultivation and to increase the number of uses of lac has been carried on 
energetically in India, and in suite of the competition of synthetic resins and 
lacquers Indian lac has contrived to hold its own and can take its place in the 
moulding industry, a field which has been greatly widened by the development of 
synlbclio resins in recent years. At present between 30 and 40 per cent of the total 
world output of lnc is used by the gramophone record industry, since synthetic lac 
cannot take the place of shellac for high class records. 

Inquiries for possible new lists for shellac, especially for war-time needs, have 
been received by the London Lnc Research Laboratory,' which is financed by the 
Iiidinti Lnc Cess Committee, and it is reported that new uses of lac for road paints, 
anti-gas paints, luminous paints, shellac bitumen, spirit paints, quick setting cements 
and rapid-drying varnishes for mineral oil and petrol_ coiitainers have been dis- 
covered. The uses of lnc and modified Inc ns on ndhesivo binder in the electrical 
induBtricB has been investigated with promising resullB. A black baking enamel of 
satisfactory quality has been jirepared from refneo Inc nt low cost. 

At present India Biimilics a very coiisidernhlo proportion of the world's Ino. 
According to the report of ilio Indian Government Trade CommiBsioncr in Now 
Yoik for the Inst quarter of 1939, lac importB into the U.'S. A, increased by 
about 172 per cent and India was the sole source of supply during this quarter. 
Bimilnrly iJ. S. A.’s imuorte of uubleaclied Bhellnc during the same quarter were 
practically nil supplied by India, 

Other forms of gums and resins which India can supply include turpentine 
and resin of the chir pine {pinus lovgijolia), one of the first forest products of 
which full utilisniion has been inadc. Oliir Pine resin production amounts to 
88,434 ewt. yimding about 144,212 gallons of turpentine and 69,254 cwt. of resin, 
ll is staled by Dr. fcj. Krishnn of llic Indian P’orcst Resenrcii Institute timt the 
• T , after rectification, yields a turpeulino which compares favourably 

with the American and French product. 

. The gaim resin of the Bnlni tree (Boswcllta serraia) is also slated by Dr. 
KHRuna to bo a pofslblo source of turpentine substitute which has not yet been 
wploitcd on _ a commercial scolc. qiie tree is common in Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces, Itnyputnna, Central India and parts of the Deccan. 


Mineral Reoources 

11 A",'' producer of minerals, India has a very long history indeed. Some of the 
cnTilcPl known steel has been found in Central India, and small deposits of iron 
1 worked from a very early ngc. Competition from modern iudusliial 
severely act back such village smeltcie, but it was not niitil 1^ 
that attempts to exploit India's remarkable iron resources began on « largo eealt. 
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Since then Indian mining hae progreseed, often with violent fluctuations it is 
true, until the country to-day is tJie second biggest coal and iron ore producer in 
the Empire, the provider of a third of the world’s out))ut of manganese and three- 
quarters of the world’s production of sheet and block mica. The list of minerals 
now in commercial exploitation in the country has lenglliened considerably in recent 
years and in 40 years the production value has rocketed from less than £31 millions 
in 1898 to £1'3 millions in 1938. 

In consideiing the mineral raw materials noted below, wo have to keep in 
mind these facta. That althongh the production of nearly all the minerals on 
India’s list has shown very considerable llll■Ica^t^, in many eases exploitation only 
aflects a small proportion of the deposits known to exist ; that many rich beds of 
coal and ores lie in corners of the country at present dilficult of access ; and that 
as the work of the Geological Survey of India proceeds , fresh mineral discoveries 
are liable to be made. 

In 1938, the latest year for which full returns are available, the country’s 
mineral production totalled nearly Rs. 31.14 lakhs, being a rise of 11 "9 per cent over 
1937. 

Of this, coal accounted for Rs. 10,64 lakhs, representing 28,342,906 tons a 
peak figure. 

In 1939-40 coal production had fidlcn to 25,036.000 tons, which, however, is 
above the average for the past decade. 

These fluctuations have not prevented India’s coal exports from increasing 
steadily year by year, the 1939-40 bhipmenls of 2.109 790 tons being wortli over 
Rs. 1,^ lakhs. India thus maintains her place ns the second coal producing 
country of the Empire, the United Kingdom being first. Coal is at present mined 
in Bengal, Bihar (the main producer), the Central Provinces, Eastern Slates Agency 
and Hyderabad State, with smaller amounts from Assam, Baluchistan, Central India, 
Orissa, the Puniab and Rniputnnn. 

Apart, however, from the Bengal-Bibnr fields, where the finest quality coal is 
mined (the first Indian coal was cut at Raniganj in 1830), recent geological inveati- 
galions have shown that India still has vast untapped reserves. 

For example, in Assam the Langrin plateau between tlie Kashi aud Garo 
Hills has form 60 miUion to 80 million tons of coal in one workable seam. 

The Geological Survey Report points out tliat coal seams are exposed on the 
cliffs of the ravines cutting this plateau nud that the ravine streams contain 
pebbles of coal. 

Nearby in Nongstoin there is another seam containing about 70 milion tons 
of coal of strongly coking quality. In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Gondwana fields are esimated to contain about 17,000 milion tons, the reserves of 
workable coal being nt least 5 150 million tons. 

India’s iron industry has grown so quickly that she is now the second largest 
producer of iron ore in the British Em|nre. yielding place only to the United 
Kingdom. But it is not generally realised that this industry is based on the greatest 
resonrees of high grade iron ore in tlie world. In the more accessible deposits in 
the Singbbbum district of Bihar and the adjoining Eastern States alone, there are 

3.000 milion tons of ore avernging not less than 60 per cent of iron, 
according to the Geological Survey of India. In Bastar State, the rc-serves are 
estimated at 724 million tons of excellent quality ore. In the neigliboiiring Chanda 
and Drug districts of the Oenlral Provinces, there are also important deposits, one 
of the most striking being in the Rajbana Hills where there are estimated to be 2J 
milion tone of 67.5 per cent iron ore. 

At present about three million tons of iron ore are raised each year in India, 
tie major part of it at Binghbhum in Bihar and in the nearby Keonjliar States, 
Mysore State in south ludia, which has its own iron works, raised more than 

35.000 tons in 1938. 

In past years practically the whole of this ore went into Indian iron works 
for smelting but in ’38 exports began to Japan at the rate of a million tons a year. 
She is also India’s principal customer for pig iron, taking 323 000 tons out of a 
total production of 1,539 000 tons in '38. The United Kingdom came second, buying 
nearly 130,000 tons. In ’39-40 pig iron production went still higher, to 1,837,600 tons. 

Next on our list of minerals comes manganese ore. of which India accounts for 
abont one-third of the world’s output. An imp'Ortant adjunct of the iron and steel 
industry, maiiganese is inevitably vitally affected by world production of pig iron 
and steel and consequently during the industrial slump around 1932 Indian manga- 
nese was very' seriously affected. 
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In 1933 prodncUon wm a little over one-fifth of that of the peak year 1927 
(1 129 353 tons) and the value less than one-tnenty-scoond part of the 1927 vamo, 
Since' then there has been a conBiderablc recovery and all producing dis^cts are 
non- busy again. Tn 1938 production was 967,929 tone, worth more than Rs. 3.88 
lakhs. Of this 618.342 tons were exported mainly to the United Jnpnn 

and France. The Indian iron and steel industry consumes about 60.000 tons of 


Main mining areas at the Balaghat, Bhandara and Nagpur districts of the 
Central Provinces ; Sandur, one of the Madras States ; Keonjhar and Bonai among 
the Eastern States : Singhbhura in Bihar, the North Kanara and Punch Mahals 
districts of Bombay, and Myore State. . . i 

The Central Provinces ores are usually a mixture of braunite and psijomolane. 
Their composition is very hard and thus the ore bodies tend to form small hd Is where 
quarrying is easy. According to Dr, A.M. Heron, former^ Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, the resources of ore in the Central Provinces are so large that the 
question of exhaustion lias not arisen. He also states that though the known 
manganese deposits in Keonjliar and Sandur are not ns large ns those of the Central 
Provinces, 'They are probably very nnmerons in country which has ns yet not 
been fnily explored.’’ 

Mica, as already mentioned, is one of India’s mineral specialities since three- 
quarters of the world’s supply of sheet and block mica is provided by this country. 
During 1918 Germany bought more than 30,000 cwt., being third, nftor_ Britain and 
the U.S.A., on the list of purchasers. There have been considerable increases in 
Indian prednetinn nnd in the pnat fn-s yewre. the 1938 production figure 

being 123,169 cwt. exclusive of waste and valued at Rs. 42 lakhs. 

Mica deposits are widely distributed through the country, but it is reckoned 
that nearly 80 per cent comes from Bihar and most of the rest from the Nellore 
district of Madras. Other mica producing areas are Bajputann, Mysore, Gwalior and 
Trnvanoore. Phlogopite is found in Trnvnncoro, the other deposits being muscovite. 

Dr. Heron points out that tliough mining methods arc primitive, the women 
workers of Bihar who are responsible for dressing and splitting the mica are so 
skilful tiial no doubt the excellence of their craft “contributes to the eminence of 
the Indian mica industry, for every year there is an import of some tons of foreign 
block mien into India for splitting, to bo exported again in the form of fine 
splittings, 1/lOCkith inch being the usual thickness of the film.” 

An interesting by-product of the mica workings in Ajmer Merwarn is beryl, 
ft scrai-prcclous stone in the same group ns the emernld. The Ajmer-Merwara 
beryl is not gem quality nnd in normal times is shipped to Germany and Amoriea 
where it is used as ore from which the metal bervjlium is extracted. Indian pro- 
duction has fluctuated in recent years between 324 tons in *33 and 17-4 tons in *38. 
There is no record of beryl production on such a large scale in the rest of Uio 
world. 


Ae 0 petroleum producer India is,_ of course, overshadowed by ' lier neiglibonr 
Burma, but nevertbcless Indian production is incresing — from 75,667,857 gallons in 
37 to 87^2,371 gallons in *38. ’I’hough this only repiesents OTO per cent of 
woTld_ production, it does mean an appreciable Increase, especially from the Attoek 
field in the Punjab where more than 21 million gallons were produced in ‘38-' The 
Digbm field in Assam produced nearly 60 million gallons. 

This internal production is, of course, only a fraction of India’s own needs of 
kerorenc, petrol nnd other-mineral oile, but between 10.000 nnd 20,000 tons of 
parnUin wax arc exported annually. 

India’s known deposits of base metals — tin, lend, zinc and copper — are poor. 
I in occurs in reo Bihar miem belt but is of no importance. Old- .lend nnd xino 
meiuioning*'^*' ^”t)wn to exist, but nowadays there is no prftrjuction , worth 

apparently been exploited in old workings scattered nbont the 
'"there working on a commercial scale. Tlio more 
oppcr belt in Bihar, where reserves of ore 
to 8>2 300 ehort tons, yielding 2-83 per cent copper, 
of onniJr 'll refined copper is about 6.0J0 tons annually. A very small production 
ot cojuior ore was reported in Mysore in ’.38. 

Tnifitv’D orJS of other minerals important to industry are shown in 

indiaitii?n ' "I' the quantity raised rs often small and gives little 

from whlch^ ® potential supply. For example, bauxite, the material 

irom Which aluminium is produced ; according to the '33 returns only 4,634 tons 
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were raised in that year. Practically all this was exported because as yet India 
has no factory to produce alumina. 

It is known that India has vast deposits of good bauxite scattered all over 
the country. Typical examples are Tungar Hill, only 30 miles from Bombay City, 
where there are estimated to be 750.000 tons of bauxite of 49 per cent alumina 
content available. There are also vast qualities in the Balaghat, Jubbnlpore, 
Mandala, Seoni and Nandgaon districts of the Central Provinces and in Bihar. 

llmenite, the source of titanium dioxide, much in demand for tetanium paints, 
provides one of the most spectacular of Indian mineral developments in recent 
years. From a production of 400 tons in *22 output has rapidly risen to 181,047 
tons in ’38. Since ’27 India has been the world’s leading producer. 

llmenite is recovered from the black sands near Cope Comorin, the southern 
tip of India in Travancore State, where it occurs in association with monazite, a 
source of thorium nitrate, and zircon, the production of both of which is increasing. 

Zircon is used in the preparation of zirconia, a valuable refractory, and of 
metallic zirconium. 

Of refactories India has a very considerable store. Kyanite, silimanite, 
quartzite and quartz-mica schist and corundum are all exploited, most of them in 
Binghbhum, the Eastern States and Aimir-Xlerwara. Sillimanite occurs in Travan- 
cora and aloue with corundum in Central India. Corundum is also found in the 
Salem district of Jladras and in Mysore State. 

Chromite, the oxide of chromium and iron used for furnace linings, is 
exploited in Baluchistan, where the main supplies appear to be, and in Bihar, the 
Eastern States, Bombay and Mysore. 

Magnesite, another furnace liner, is found in almost nnlimited qnantities in 
the hills of the Salem district of Madras and also in Mysore State. More kilns 
are being erected in Salem and production is being raised from 1,200 to 1,600 
tons a month. 

Of the other minerals useful to industry, Icdia_ is already producing in 
commercial quantities gypsum (Kashmir, Madras. Punjab, Rajputan^ United 
Provinces), steatite (Guntur in Madras, Bihar, Central India, Central and United 
Provinces, Eastern States, Mysore and Rniputano), fuller’s earth (Central Provinces, 
Punjab and Rajputana), barytes (Madras and Raiputann). ochres, of which very 
large quantities are readily available (Central India, Central Provinces, Eastern 
States, Madras, Orissa and Kajputana), graphite (Mysore, Central Provinces, 
iladras, Eastern States), tungsten, ore (wolfram) (Jodhpur State), asbestos (Eastern 
States, Mysore and Rajputana), felspar (Mysore and Rajputana), garnet sand 
(Madras), bentonite (Jodhpur), apatite (Bihar and Madras), tantalite (Monghyr in 
Bihar), and antimony ore (ziuckeiiito) in Chilral State. 

A great many of these resources have only been developed in recent years 
and production and export returns show considerable fluctuations. These are due 
not only to the variations in world prices affecting many minerals, but also to 
India’s reraoteuess from the markets of Europe and America. Were a demand to 
grow up in the Eastern hemisphere, India could undoubtedly compete most succesp 
fully in such a market. In recent years this has been proved by Japan who is 
also remote from the Western mineral markets and has consequently purchased 
large quantities of her industrial minerals here. 

Gold, (of which India has a large production in the Kolar area) and precious 
stones (diamonds in Central India and sapphires and aquamarines in Kashmir) 
have not been dis -ussed here as they do not appear to come strictly within the 

scope of raw materials. oerw. 

Mention should, however, be made of India’s scrap metal. About 66,000 tons 
of non-fefroiis scrap including brass, bronze, copper, white metal, etc., are normally 
available for- export, in addition to large qnantities of scrap iron and steel. 

Raw materials, which though not providing very impressive export figures 
at present are capable of immense development, are to be found among India’s 

timbers and fine woods. _ ^ -rr- , , 

When one considers the vast coniferous forest ot tne itimaiayas, the teak 
and valuable furniture woods of the jungles of the Western Ghats and the avai- 
lability of many and varied timbers in the jungles of the central parts ot the 
country, it is obvious that the 1939-40 export of Rs. 17 lakhs worth of these mate- 
rials is very small in relation to the .vast potential. Of this amount teak alone 
accounted for nearly Rs. 4 lakhs. This figure does not of course include^ Burma 
teak, which nowadays enjoys a world market. It might however, be pointed oat 
that fine grades of teak have always been available m India itself and that the 

51 
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famons wooden East Indinmen, some ol wMoh were afloat for more than a century, 
were built at Bombay of teak obtained on tbe west coast. 

Today it is reckoned that the annual yield of timber and fuel from India s 
forests amonnts to about 290 million cubic feet a yMr. In British India ■ 94,457 
square miles, or over 11 per cent of the total area, is forest-covered and there are 
also extensive tracts in the States. 

According to the timber price list issued by the Forest Research Institute, 
there are some 28 different Indian woods already in commerce and in some 
instances ns many ns a dozen different grades of one kind of timber are recognised. 

They include Baing {Tetrameles nudiflord) from Assam (also well-known on the 
west coast), a white soft wood ; Benteak {Lagerstroamia lancoolata) from the west 
const, a reddish brown moderately hard wood, in considerable demand and used 
for furniture, coffee cases, ship-building, etc. ; Bijnsnl {Pterocarpus marsupixtmY 
a very hard, close-grained durable wood which takes a high polish and is miich 
used for door and window frames, furniture and ngrioulturnl implements ; obtain- 
able in Bombay, Madras and Bihar. 

Of the conifers, Bine Pine {Pin>i8 cxcetsa) from the N. W. F. P. and the Piininb 
is much in demand, large quantities being floated down the rivers to the iflnins. 
The wood is moderately hard nnd is much used in constructional work. The trees are 
also tapped for their gum. Ohir Pine ^tnus longifolid) which also comes from the 
N. W. F. P., the Puniab nnd the tlnited Provinces, has moderately hard wood 
which though not quite as good as Blue Pine is cheaper nnd in considerable 
demand. 

Deodar {Cedrus dcodara), the Indian Cedar, is one of tbe moat famous timbers 
of northern India and comes from the valleys of the Punjab nnd Kashmir. It is 
a moderately hard wood, strongly scented and oily ; much used for railway sleepers 
and in building. 

Spruce and Fir (Afitos and Picea), soft white wood similar to the European 
species, are available in the Punjab. 

Dhupa (Vateria indica)^ the Indian Copal tree, found along the foot of the 
Western Ghats, besides giving the gum resin which makes an axccllont varnish 
resembling copal, may be used for tea chests, packing cases, etc. Local boat 
makers use Dhupa for masts. 

Oivit (Swiutonia /loribunda) from Bengal is a greyish white, soft, even-grained 
wood nnd is said to Inst better than other woods in salt water. Another well-k'own 
Umber which is found on the west const and in the evergreen forests of Eastern 
Bengal nnd Burma is Gurjan (Dipterocarpua apeciea). Available particularly in 
Bengal nnd Assam, it is a reddish brown hard wood with a well marked silver 
grain. Some of the species yield a wood oil which is much in demand in the 
areas where they grow. Timber is used for boat building and packing cases. 

- V timber from the tree (Qamelina arborea) is yellowish or reddish white, 

with a glossy lustre. Even-grained, soft, light nnd strong, it does not warp or 
crack ana is very durable under water. Boats, buoys nnd packing cases nnd much 
ornamental woik are made from it and it is commonly employed wherever wood 
shrinkage IB to be avoided. Found almost throughout India, Qnmnri is particularly 
available in Onssn nnd Eastern Bengal. 

(-^dina cordifolia) is another timber with almost an all-India avnil- 
^ilitj, being obtainable in Assam, Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, Bihar nnd 
Urtssa. A yellow, moderately hard, evcn-pp’ained wood, which is good for turning, 
furniture nnd cigar box making, 

parviflord) is a brown wood, hard nnd close-grained, from the 
Malabar and South Kannra. It is n beautiful wood, much used in 
temple buildmg in South Kannrn ; it is not eaten by white ants. 

R^cirood or Blimkwood (Dclbergia latefolia) is of course world-famous, 

SshisU^rSfta 

fhp India, reaching its best in the forests of 

P^ov?nMs «mf Oriel >n tlie Central 

vorv kurd and close-grained, tliis dark purple wood is 

wiSa iR nvliiTin furniture making, and except for sandalwood, southern roso- 
ot iitr. Umber in Indio. Shishnra is the northern form 

Less available in tbe United Provinces, the Punjab nnd Bengal, 

colour "‘un f08cw(^, the wood is very hard, close-grained and brown in 

J. D, Gamble in his Manual of Indian Timbers describes it ns "probably 


the finPR* • T j, "anaat o/ /naian Timbers desoriocs It ns -prouaniy 

me unest wood m India” for fumituro and carving and adds : "It is in regular 
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demand for these purposes all over the North." It takes n high polish. Sissoo is 
also much used for carriage, cart and boat building, having lightness as vrell as 
strength and elasticity. 

Irul wood {Xylia xylocarpa), one of the hardest woods in India, is available 
in Madras. Being very durable it makes excellent railway sleepers and can also be 
used as paving blocks, piles, telegraph posts, etc. 

The Indian Laurel (Terminalia tomentosa) and its relative Kindal (IT. pani- 
culate) are both important limbers, the Laurel being found in many parts of the 
country (wood available in Bombay. Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Madras) 
while the Kindal occurs in the south. Laurel wood is dark brown, very hard and 
beautifuly variegated with streaks of darker colour. Kindal, also hard, is grey. 

A dark red, extremely hard and heavy wood is Mesiia, sometimes known ns 
Nahor {Mesua ferrea) used ns railway sleepers and obtainable in Madras. It also 
grows extensively in Assam. 

Next on the list is the Indian Mulberry (Morns alba) available in the Punjab. 
Like its relatives outside India, its fruit is eaten and its foliage used for silkworm 
culture. The wood is yellow or yellowish brown, has a pretty silver grain and is 
used for furniture, boats, agricultural implements, etc. 

Perhaps the most decorative wood available in India is Pndnuk (Ptercarpus 
dalbergoides), a relative of Bijasal, already mentioned, found in the forests of the 
Andaman Islands. The heartwood, bright red and streaked with brown and black, 
is much in demand in Euro e and America for furniture, parquet floors, etc. The 
wood is durable and moderately hard. 

Sal [Shorea robusta), available in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces, 
Orissa and the United Provinces, is one of the most extensively used wood in 
Northern India. The heartwood is brown, coarse-grained, bard and has a remark- 
ably fibrous and cross-grained structure. It is much used in building for piles, 
beams, planking door and window posts and for railway sleepers. 

Sandalwood {Santalum album), which may cost over Ks. 600 a ton. is avail- 
able in the dry regions of South India and yields a hard, very close-grained yello- 
wish brown wood, strongly scented by the oil characteristic of this tree. The ^ood 
is most commonly used for boxes and small articles, often beautifully carved, while 
InAia also possesses the important sandalwood oil industry. 

Sandan, whose scientific name Ougeinia dalbergoides, is said to be taken from 
the city of Ujjain in Central India where the tree grows freely, is an excellent 
furniture timber, being bard, close-grained and mottled light brown in colour. 
Available in the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. 

Semul (Bombax malabaricum), the silk cotton tree with the spectacular flowers 
and masses of cotton, yields a very soft white timber useful for planking, packing 
cases, toys, etc. Available in Assam, Bihar and Madras. 

Bundri {Heriteira species) is notable for its extreme toughness The timber is 
very hard and close-grained with dark red heartwood. Available in Bengal, it is 
extensively used for boat building, furniture, beams, planking and posts. 

Finally, we have teak (Tectonia grandis), the chief export wood of India and 
Burma, and world-famous for its extraordinary dnrabili^ probably due to the large 
amount of oil in the wood. As a ship-building wood and for good house carpentry 
it has long been known in many parts of the world. In India it is a general 
purpose timber for house and ship building, bridges, railway sleepers, furniture, etc. 
Teak has two main areas : Peninsular India lit is available m the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay), and Burma. The timber is moderately hard and when freshly 
cut is a deep golden yellow, turning brown and finally nearly black with age. 


Exports of Raw Materials 

from British India 



1937-38 

1988-39 

1939-40 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Coal 

94,09,499 

1,82,06,482 

1,89,39,499 

Other non-metaUic Mining 
and quarry products 

1,08,92,746 

1,20,74,896 

1,87,91,576 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

9,45,966 

8,96,666 

4,79,788 

Gums, resins and lac (0 

1,88,74,082 

1,60,09,666 

2,22,39,714 

Hides and skins, raw and 
undressed 

5.04,10,063 

3,84,66,660 

4,12,33,731 

Metallic ores and wrap 
iron and steel (»t) ... 

2,74,43,000 

1,67,22,616 

2,28,21,620 
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1937-38 

1938-39 

1639-40 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Oils, vegetable, mineral 
and animal (»«) 

1,01,03,104. 

1,03,87,086 

1,37,61,048 

Oil cakes ... 

2,43,67,726 

3,01,19.632 

2,02,90,118 

Paper-mnHng materials 

6,16,802 

6,42,636 

5,24,465 

Rubber, raw and crude 

83,33,333 

71,67,806 

93,76,330 

Seeds including oil nutsOi;) 

14,18,64,637 

15,09,21,093 

11,89.74,049 

8,21,808 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

3,61,309 

3,27,311 

Cotton, raw and waste ... 

29,77,25,646 

24,03,85,129 • 

31,04,57,248 

Jute 

14,71,90,313 

13,39,07,180 

19,84,62,-99 

Silk 

3,11,446 

2,37,752 

4,60,039 

"Wool 

2,84,66,836 

2,98,88,371 
72,97,996 ' 

3,23,34,414 

Other textile materials ... 

76,46,216 

87,60,743 

Wood and timber (v) ... 

26,32,998 

18,48,020 

17,00,665 

Miscollaneoas (m) 

2,41,72,784 

1,72,62,779 

2,03,76,164 

Total 

81,46,46,662 

73,29,17,034 

86.02,76,208 

N'ote. 

it) Gums, resins and lacs 

inclndoLac 

1,62,18,000 

1,26,66,148 

1,00,80,118 

(ii) Metftilic Ores, etc., in- 

elude Manganese Ore 

2,21,28,946 

1,07,24,787 

1,82,74,493 

(it'O Oils include Cocoanut oil 

1,81,469 

1,13,169 

90,260 

71,39,029 

(iu) Seeds include Castor ... 

64,00,687 

10,06,622 

Ground-nut 

8,93,29,881 

9,92,72,141 

7,19,01,488 

Linseed 

3,66,70,986 

4,40,46,276 

3,17,60,946 

Rape 

46,42,744 

16,81,936 

32,77,344 

Sesamum (til) 

19,18,289 

14,80,651 

7,48,789 

(v) Wood nnd Timber 

include Teak 

3.67,779 

7.92,811 

3,89,643 

[vi) Miflcdlaneous include 
j^nes nnd bonemcol 

(manur) 

61,98,882 

Tobacco 

26,70,337 

30,64,299 


India's pTOgTcss ns n tobacco growing country Las been little short ot 
extraordinary. In fact production in this country is on such n scale that in 
1930-37 India stood first of the world tobacco producers with 1,497,000 acres grow- 
ing 1,375 milion lbs. while the U. B. A. come second with 1,437,000 acres nnd 
1,153 million lbs. 

The annual value o£ the Indian crop is about Rs. 18,00 lakhs and the chief 
areas for growing it are Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bihar, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

Though n vory considerable part of this tobacco is of course consumed inside 
the country, in 1937-38 42J million lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco worth Rs, 1,18 
lakhs was aborted. The total yield of leaf in that year was 511,000 tons. Virginia 
tobacco is already in production in the Guntur area of Madras nnd has been 
introduced in Guzernt (Bombay). 

A considerable amount of research is being undertaken to improve not only 
the crops of leaf, but al 80 _ the curing and marketing. E.tport on tbo basis of the 
official Agmark grades is increasing and care is heing taken to prevent marketing 
abuses such as have occurred in the past. 

_ Though this enumeration of India’s primary products may not seem brief, 
it is only the barest sketch in relation to the total potentiafitiea of tin's sub- 
continent. These notes have been based iu the main on the official classification 
of raw materials which have already found n market beyond India', while the 
others mentioned are those recommended by the cxiiorts nttachwl to the Govern- 
mMt of India. There has thus been no inclusion of materials future exports of 
which are spcculntivo to say the least. 

1 . 1 number of primary products, food grains nnd fruit for example, 

tmvo hardly been touched ujKUi, partly because India at present absorbs nearly all 
tue output, or because since sucli materials do not go through mauufarluring 
processes before reaching tho consumer, tlicy cannot really be classed ns '‘raw.” 
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_ However, if this outline eerv® to reveal only a few aspects of the amazing 
variety of supplies which Empire manufacture can obtam in India, it will have 
amply served its purpose. 


Decorative Veneers 

The development of modem techniques of furniture-making and the increased 
■use of decorative veneers liave opened a Avide field for Indian tirobers. In addition 
to riKewood, sissoo (with deep brown ring figuring), padauk, teak (often with a 
fine ripple figuring)_ and laurel (described as one of the world’s most handsome 
woods with its ripple marked, and banded effects', the Forest Research Institute 
also suggest Kokko {Albizzia lelbek), a handsome golden brown wood streaked with 
lighter and darker bands, and having a golden sheen from the Andamans ; 
White and Black Siris [Albezzia procora and odoratissima), similar to Kokko. 

Poon {Calophyllum tomentosum), quietly ornamental, reddish brown with 
darker streaks and available at west coast ports ; and Toon {Cerirela toona) light 
pink turning later to reddish brown and available in the United Ihovinces, 
Bengal, Assam and Madras. 

Then there are the exceptionally handsome veneers of Chick rassy {CTiuckrasia 
tabularis), handsomely fibred with a satin-like sheen and golden brown. Comes 
from Kurseong, Bengal and Assam. 

Mahogany is available in Madras, and Silver-grev Wood (Terminalia bilata) 
from the Andamans is a grey timber banded with darker streaks which ia good • 
for matched veneer work. Popular in Britain, Mnndani {^Acrocarpua fraximfoliua 
has li^t red heartwood with darker lines. The figuring is either a wavy grain 
or fiddle back ; comes from Bengal, Madras, Coorg and Malabar Const. 

Silky Oak (Orevillea robuata ) has a very ornamental silver grain and is 
obtainable from the Nilgiris. 

Finally, Walnut [Juglana regia) from Hazara, Chamba and Bashahr (Punjab) 
and Kashmir, is conmderably used in Europe and America as a veneer. The 
Indian form is rich greyish brown in colour, often with handsome figuring. Small 
quantities of walnut burs are obtainable. 

(These woods are recommended by the Forest Research Institute for sliced 
veneers). 

Mioor Forest Products 

A side-line of India’s forestry is a large variety of papermaking materials, 
of which Rs. 5i lakhs worth are exported annually. In addition to a number 
of timbers which might be used for such • purposes there are also very large 

f rowths of bamboos and grasses such as Eamsar, Ulla and Sabai or Bhaoar (the 
ndian equivalent of Esparto), Kraft, writing and printing papers can be produced. 
India already has a number of pulp and papers mills of ber own and some 33,000 
tons of bamboo pulp and 22,000 tons of Babai grass pulp were produced annually 
before the war. About 70,000 tons of paper is made. 

Since hostUities broke out work has increased considerably. Lac, gums, resins 
and oil-bearing tree seeds have already been described, but another valuable range 
of minor forest products are the raw materials for medical and perfumery 
purposes. Chief of these is, of course, sandalwood oil and also sandalwood which 
18 exported for the oil to be distilled abroad. 

Of several essential oils obtainable in India perhaps Palmarosa, from Eosha 
grass, is the moat important. Containing 90 per cent Geraniol, it is the best source 
of this important ingredient for synthetic perfumes. Indian lemon grass oil con- 
tains 70-75 per cent citral and about 7,000 ewt, is exported annually. 

There are a number of others including Linalol and Vetivert oil and it is 
believed that India could easily compete with Java in the essential oil trade since 
raw materials are available in abundance here. 

Modem chemical developments provide many openings for forest raw materials. 
For example, a new type of detergent which has come into prominence has lauric 
acid as a basis. Dr. S. Krishna of the Forest Research Institute, has pointed out 
that the fats from the seeds of Actinodaphne Hookeri and several Litsea species, 
which belong to India’s laurel family, yield ns much ns 9O-0G per cent of trilaurin, 
whereas the present raw materials— cocoanut and palm kernel oil— only yield 45 per 
cent of lauryl glycerides. 

Two tree seed oils which have recently taken their place in modem medicine 
are Hydnoenrpus oil from Hydnocarpus Wigntiana growing on the west coast, and 
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Chanlmoogra oil from the scedfl of Taraktogenos Kurzii, found in Assam, Bengal 
and Burma. Both oils are used in the treatment of leprosy. 

Margosa (new) oil from the seeds of Melia azardirachta which grows all over 
India and Burma, is regarded in Indian medicine as a specific for skin diseases and 
is used in medicinal soap in India. 

Drug plants which grow wild in Indian forests include Atropa belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus, Podophyllum emodi, Artemisia brevifolia, Ephedra species and 
S^ychnosnm nux-vomica. There are many others, but these are the only ones 
which have been exploited on any large scale. Nux-vomica is the most important 
as an export, about 33.000 cwt. being sent abroad. 

Artemisin and Ephedra have come into the export market in very recent years 
because of disturbed conditions in countries (notably Chinn and Spain) which 
previously had a monopoly. There is a very considerable demand and in 1938 
America bought 446, 30() lbs. of Eph^rn from India. 

Other drugs indigenous to India include menthn, liquorice, aconite, juniper and 
valerian, and Col. Chopra, the famous Calcutta pharmacologist, claims that India 
possesseB such a diversity of climate that it would be possible to cultivate in some 
parts of the country almost every drug of importance. 

- j. Another medial aubBtence_ which can bo produced in large quantities in 
Jndia 18 papain, the dried milky juice of the nnd of the papaya fruit (Caurica 
papaya), it is _n digestive enzyme valued in medicine and can be employed in place 
^po'rte™''* used in chewing gum. At present Ceylon is the chief 

Onn, o'" stated by the Public Health 

\ Government of India to be ‘-an exceptionally potent source 

Both^ dd^nrnvMf gt> 06 eberry_ (Amla), a very rich source of vitamin 0. 

cotn would provide very cheap raw materials for such purposes. 

Exports of Raw Materials to Countries in the Eastern Group 

Aden nnd Dependencies 
Ceylon 
Burma 

Straits Settlements 
Hong Kong 
Union of South Africa 
Mauritius and Deps. ... 

Zanzibar and Pemba ... 

Kenya Colony 
Australia ... 

New Zealand !" 

Other British Possessions (in which 
some of the Eastern Group terri- 
tories are included) ... 

Nnvigat^n*orBi^i^®l^if^°'for Sea-Borne Trade nnd 

gence and IStatiBtiS IiMia.)’ Deportment of Commercial Intelli- 


1938-39 

1939-40 

Rs. 

Es, 

92,73,931 

77,66,338 

6,09,11,112 

6,87,27,118 

10,03,36,903 

12.31,18,106 

2,03,97,046 

2,62,34,470 

7S,z6.998 

94,73,745 

1,49,21,824 

2,83 96,799 

88,44 698 

90.86,168 

7,76,309 

9,83,608 

46,88,042 

66,66,282 

2,97,29,803 

5,49,69,767 

43,17,984 

78,33,677 

2,29,60,119 

3,34,69,638 



India’s Mineral Resources 

One of the most striking features of India’s economy during the last seven 
years has been the steady rise in her output of minerals. In 1938 the value of 
these was Re. 34,21,87.929 or £ 25,536,412. 

The principal of these, coal, iron and petroleum, are true measures of the 
industrial prosperity of a countrj’, and to these may be added building materials and 
clays, which include stone, brick, cement, lime, pottery, tiles and road-metal. 

_ Of the_ other mineral products of which the output figures have reached the 
million sterling mark in these seven years, manganese ore and mica are largely 
exported and the gold production is practically restricted to the four mines operating 
at Kolar in the Mysore State. Salt is in a position by itself. Its manufacture is a 
Government concern, and the value of the production, excluding the duty on it, 
varies between half a million to three-quarters of a million sterling. In addition 
India imports about half the value of her internal production, chi^y from Aden, 
Germany and Egypt, to supply the needs of Bengal and the adjoining country. 

Spectacular percentage increases have taken place in the outputs of what may 
be termed the industrial minerals ilmenite, monazite, chromite, ^anite, magnesite 
and other refractories, gypsum, bauxite and graphite, though the individual amounts 
are not large. These are principally exported. 

Building Materials 

The building material for ordinary village uses in the Indian plains is essenti- 
ally mud or silt, either used by itself or in the form of snn-driM or kiln-fired 
brick, set in mud mortar, or in lime made from kankar, the concentrations of car- 
bonate of lime found in the alluvium of the plains, or from the deposits of excell- 
ent limestone in which Peninsular India is rich. 

^ Of recent years numerous potteries run on up-to-date lines have arisen all over 
India, in and these tiles, ordinary bricks and fire-bricks, glazed earthenware pipes and 
sanitary fittings, telegraph insulators, domestic pottery and ornamental ware of ex- 
cellent quality are made from ordinary clay, fire-clay and china-clay. 

Every town has its associated brick-fields and there is a large internal trade in 
lime, burnt in localities favourably situated with regard to limestone and fuel. 

The building-stones of India are justly famed through the magnificent 
Buddhist and Moslem architecture of Northern India and the ornate temples of the 
Peninsula. 

In Northern India, the great expanse of the Vindhya system yields unsurpass- 
able sandstones, in colours ranging from cream or bufif to rich reddish-brown, from 
which gigantic blocks, thin slabs, and monoliths used for rafters and telegraph- 
poles, can be quarried. They are associated with limestones of excellent quality. 
The older marble of the Raialos is found in white, clouded grey and pink tints, and 
was used in the Taj Mahal at Agra and the Victoria Meionorial in Calcutta, and 
there are many other varieties of white and coloured marble in Rajputana, one of 
which was used in the elaborately carved Jain temples of Dilwara. 

The temple architecture of Southern India is largely carried ont in granite and 
allied crystalline rocks, and in dolerite or epidiorite of so hard and tough a nature 
that the intricacy of the carving executed in it is well-nigh incredible. 

Both the sandstones and the granites are admirably suited for public works of 
the strongest nature. 

Amongst other well-known building-stones may be mentioned that from 
Porbandar, largely used in Bombay and Karachi, a soft foraminiferal limestone of 
sub-recent age, and the Karnul limestone of Bhahabad in Hyderabad, which pro- 
duces excellent flagstones and is also used for cement manufacture. 

Slates are quarried near Dharmsala in the Kangra district, Punjab, and at 
Kund, near Rewari in the Gurgaon district, Punjab, and also near Monghyr in 
Bihar. 

Bauxite 

About 200, (XX) square miles of India are covered by the Deccan Trap, basalt 
which under suitable climatic conditions decomposes to form laterite. Laterite is 
a mixture of bauxite (aluminium hydroxide) and ferric hydroxide with some free 
silica and titania. 
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When the ferric hydroxide, silica and titnnia are low enough, tho bauxite 

can be used commercially. . , . „ , rr i • • it. t uu i - 

The production of Indian bauxite is chiefly from Katni in the Jubbulpore 
district, C. P., and Knira district, Bombay, and for the last two years has been 
about 15 000 tons. Large deposits are known in Bilaspur and Mandala districts 
and Surguia and Jaslipur States, G. P.. Kolhapur State, Bombay, Ranchi district, 
Bihar, and .Tammu. Kashmir, and there are doubtless others still undiscovered, 
as bauxite is an ordinary-looking, clay-like rock, and is often covered by n layer of 
tho ferruginous laterite. , , , ■, /.i, • 

It is believed that Indian bauxite is at present largely used as a filtering 
material in iietroleum refineries, and for the manufacture of alum. _ Its utilisation 
for the preparation of aluminium, refractories and abrasives is now being 
undertaken. 

Cement 


The manufacture of eemeut started in India on a large scale in 1914, and 
since then the progress of the industry has been rapid. At present _ there are 
about 20 companies in operation, with a capacity of well over a million tons 
annually. . 

In most cases tho limestone used belongs to the Vindhyans and can be so 
selected ns to contain a considerable amount of the clay constituent required, the 
remainder if any, being made up from shales associated with the limestone, or 
from local surface silts. The small amount of gypsum necessary, 2 to 3 per cent, 
comes from Khewra in tho Punjab, or from Jodhpur State. 

Indian cement is made in several grades and is of such high quality that 
it has almost ousted imported cement. With the abundance of bauxite in India, 
there is likely to bo an increasing production of aluminous rapid-hardening cement. 
India’s great reserves of magnesite will also bo invaluable in the manufacture of 
special cements. 

Chromite 

Chromite is mined in India nt Hindubagh and Khanosai in Baluchistan, in 
the Shimoga, Hassan and Mysore districts of Mysore and west of Ohaibasa, 
Binghbhura district, Bibar, and is known in several other localities. 

The average production for tho last three years (1936-37-38) has been 62,000 

tons. 

Most of the chromite is e.xportcd. but from tho remainder chromite bricks of 
high quality arc made for tho steel industry. 


Coal 

Tho coalfields of India arc of two ages, Lower Gondwnna (Permian) and 
Tertiary which supply 93 and 2 i>or cent of tho output respectively. 

Coal-raining is India’s most important mineral industry employing about 
200,000 persons for an output of 28,342,906 tons in 1938, with nn estimated value 
of Rs. 10,01,23.835 or .07,912,077. India comes ninth on the list of tho world’s coal- 
producing countries, with 2 per cent of the total. 

The railways are the principal _ customers, taking about one-third of tho 
output, followed by the iron and stool industry, which takes two and a half million 
tons annually, from which _n recovery of about 71 per cent of hard coke is obtained, 
[ihc remainder is distributed among factories, power-stations and smaller 
industrial concerns and tho shipping industry, Tho domestic consumption of 
India has been estimated at about two million tons annually, which is negligible 
for a population of 339 railHou, but efTorts are being made to popularise soft coke 
ns a domestic fncl. 

The last three ye.srs have seen a considerable increase in exports to foreign 
Burma, Ceylon and the Far East, the figure for 1933 being 

1,313,033 tons. 

9°®^ Grading Board, under Government, arranges for Iho classification and 
cettiiicaiion of Inc coal exported, so that buyers overseas may lely on the quality 
supplies. Tlie following are tho grades fixed by tho Board : 

Htan Volatii.e Co.vi.8. 

bcieclari Gradc^Uo to 13 percent ash and Up to 11 per cent ash ; over OBOO 
over 7.(^ caloriscs or 12,000 calorics or 12,240 B. T. Us. and 

under 0 per cent moisture. 
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Sir Nripendra Rath did not want to belittle either the Congress or the League. 
Bat it was curious how at different times different views were taken by Hie Majety’s 
Government of the magnitude of those two organisations. They had been repeating 
that India was with them in the war. But the Congress, everyone knew, was not 
in the war effort. The Congress, therefore, would become at least a not too serious 
factor, in the country. "When it came to constitutional advance, the Congress was 
stated to wield considerable power. "What about the Muslim League ? The League 
was saying that it was not hampering the war effort but at the same time, the 
League as such was unable to offer any help to Great Britain. The difference be- 
tween the Congress and the League with regard to war was the same between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. “The Congress or the League is looked upon as a 
giant or a dwarf as it suits them.” 

When the demand for Pakistan was made, Mr. Amery sat on the fence. With- 
out stating whether he wanted it or did not want it. Sir. Amery gave the slogan 
“India First". But ns soon as this slogan was heard, a ‘'thrill of horror" went 
through the frame of some politicians here and they cried that India consisted 
of two nations and it was a geographical blander that it was made one. Mr. Amery 
hastly dropped his slogan and snia instead, “We have got to consider the ninety 
million Sluslims". Immediately, the Muslim League had become synonymous with 
the ninety million Muslims. 

Seconding the resolution. Sir Jagdish Prasad said, "It is one of the main 
purposes of this conference to bring borne to the British Government that a Govern- 
ment of India predominantly official and with a minority of Indians is illsuited to 
evoke that wilting effort, that sustained enthusiasm even when things are going 
none too well, that are essential if India is to play a decisive part in achieving 
victory. A rapid military expansion of her forces has been retarded by the regret- 
table state of our industrial development. Many gaps remain in her industrial equip- 
ment which must be filled even while the war lasts. The greatest care will have 
to.be exercised to see that the economic structure of the_ country does not receive a 
shock on the termination of the war and therefore the immediate needs of the war 
should be coordinated with the long-term view of the industrial development pf India. 
It is also of the utmost importance that a more active policy of industrialisation 
should form an essential part of a programme of post-war reconstruction which 
should be taken in hand now." 

Turning to the “fundamental question” whether the Government of India 
as at present constituted can deal aaequately and efficiently with a war of such 
tremendous proportions. Sir Jagadish Prasad said, “If the whole country is to bo 
organised for war, if Indians are to be made to feel that this war is as much 
their concern as that of other parts of the Commonwealth, if they are to be 
exhorted to make the utmost sacrifices to save not only India but the Common- 
wealth from the horrors of Nazi domination, the Government of India must, 
speaking broadly, become a government of Indians.” 

Sir Jagadish Ihrosad warned Indians against giving the impression to the 
British people that any section of the people of India “stood aloof at a time of 
mortal peril”. He added it was not the desire of the Indian people to stand un- 
concerned when the future of their own country was in the balance. They wished 
to exert themselves to the utmost to win the war. All that they asked was that 
they should be able to do this with the feeling that in the direction of the policy 
they had been placed in a position of genuine power. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad next dealt with the demands contained in the resolution 
for the immediate expansion of the Viceroy's Executive Council and asked if the 
British Government were prepared in August last to have an Executive Council of 
twelve members of whom fen were to be Indians, whether it would be a grave 
danger if the entire Council consisted of only Indians. Even if there was a risk, 
he maintained it was worth taking because the psychological effect of such a step 
would be immense. Sir Jagdish Prasad wanted to know if the Government had realisea 
sufficiently that one of the root causes of the present discontent in the country was 
a feeling of frustration and of helplessness that Indians of the _ greatest eminence 
and experience are unable to influence the Government’s decisions affecting the 
future of the country for generations to come. If the Government were not careful, 
said Bir Jagdish Prasad, they would throw their staunchest supporters into utter 
despair. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan said that this Conference had met to raise the 
status of India in the eyes of the world. India was not now an equal partner 
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The production of India has reached 70,000 tone, chiefly from Jhelum district, 
Puniab, Bikaner and Jodhpur States, and Trichinopoly district, Madras, 

GypBum IB estensively used in cements and plaBters, as paints and tiUerSi 
and as a ‘top-dressing* in agriculture. 


llmenite, Monazite and Zircon 


It is convenient to treat these three minerals together, as they are all 
found (with rutile, garnet, &c.) concentrated by wave action, in the beach snpds 
of G?ravancore for about a hundred miles along the coast on each side of Cape 
Comorin, in the extreme south of India. They are recovered by washing and 
magnetic separation. , 

The industry started in 1911, on monnzite alone, which was then used as a 
source of thoriu for gas mantles, and in 1918 the output reached 2,118 tons. It 
then practically died out, to one hundredweight in 1925, presumably owmg to the 
supplanting of incandescent gas, lighting by electricity, but in 1922 the recov^ 
of ilmenite and zircon had commenced nnd increased so remarkably that in 1938 
the output of ilmenite attained 232,220 tons nnd of zircon 1,4OT tons, 

Ilmenite is the source of titania, a valuable white paint and used in certain 
alloys ; zircon yields zirconia, a high-grade refractory, and also an alloy material. 

Concurrently the output of monnzite recovered, rising to 5,221 tons in 1938. 
This is no doubt partly due to cheaper costs, os monazite is now a by-product 
in the much larger scale production of ilmenite, hut also to the discovwy of uses 
for the Cerium in monazite, in such compounds ns the sp.ark-prodiicing elements 
in pocket lighters, the tips of tracer bullets, nnd in searchlights and ultra-violet 
lamps. India is now the world’s main source of these minerals. 

Iron 


In ancient times the people of India seem to have acquired a fame for 
metallurgical skill, nnd the reputation of the famous tcooiz steel, which was 
certainly made in India long before the Christian era nnd exported to the 
Mediterranean lands to be worked into the 'Damnscus’ blades, has probably 
contributed to the general impression that the country is rich in iron-ore of a high 
class. Its qualities, however, were not derived from any special virtues in the ore, 
but from the fuel, charcoal, and from tlie painstaking treatment of tho iron, after 
the reduction of the ore, by repeated hammerings, re-heatings and carburisation 
in charcoal, anticipating tho cementation process for crucible stem. 

One of the finest examples of ancient Indian craftsmanship is tho pillar at 
the Kutb Miner, south of Delhi this is made of skilfnlly forged wrought iron, 
23 feet indies in length, over a foot in diameter, and weighing six tons. It is 
believed to date from about 415 A.D. 


It is true that throughout tho Peninsula, which is largely occupied by ancient 
crystalline rocks, quartzlaomatite nnd qunrtz magnetite schists arc very common, 
but most of these occurrences consist of quartz and iron-orc so closely interbnnded 
tlint only a highly siliceous ore of low grade (up to 40 per cent iron) can be obtained, 
and inngnetic concentration has not been successful, owing to the intimate 
intennixtiiro of the quartz, magnetite and haematite. 

. S'or' 11 number ot_ years, however, haematite ore-bodies of great size and 
nchnm have been recognised in a belt running through tho Binghblium district 
of Bihar, the Eastern States, and Orissa, and constituting what is one of tho most 
important groups of iron-ore deposits of the world. 

It has been cnlctilntcd_ that there arc 3,600.000,000 tons of this high-class 
naematite available, forming the upper portions of great ridges, rising l,o00 feet 
or more above the plain, along which for many miles the ore can ho cheaply 
quarried m DMchcs, by_ gangs of unskilled labour, and loaded straight into trucks, 
little or no selection being necessary. 

At, for instance. I'ata’s Naomnndi Mine, the average day’s run of ore is 62 

rnnr irnn nnri fUftir 1.1. _ "1 _ <• ... _ 



;; *;.n ^ y*- oxygen, uro 

T '1®'^ l^y the two large producing 

Steel Works use 65 per cent to 04 per cent ore. 
■n,t.Tv.;ni ^ many attempts wore made to produce iron on a com- 

nf ? AT*"rt charcoal as a fuel, but all were failures, in spite of tho genius 
0 . m,. iicaui, who first used manganese in the production of steel. 
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In 1876 trials -were made of Indian coke at Kulti, on tlie Ranigani coalfield, 
at a plant wliicli afterwards became that of the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., and first 
succeeded in smelting iron on modem lines. 

The first furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., were blown in in 
1911-12, followed ten years later by the Indian Iron and Steel Co.. Ltd., and the 
charcoal-iron furnace of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. 

Since the beginning of the present century the annual production of iron-are 
in India has risen from 65,000 tons to 2,743,675 tons in 1938, representing 1,539,889 
tons of iron smelted. 

India is now the second largest producer of iron and steel in the Empire, 
excelled only by the United Kingdom. 

Her reserves of ore are about three-quarters of those of the United States and 
are of better quality, than the bulk of the American deposits. 

The ores are believed to have been originally banded haematite quartzites, the 
qoartz of which has been leached and replaced to some extent by haematic. 

Typically they run about 64 per cent of iron, sulphur is usually below O’OS 
per cent, and phosphorus varies from O'CB to 0.8 per cent. Titanium is low. 

As these reserves are much larger than the available amount of coal suitable 
for making metallurgical coke, it would seem that India can, sooner or later, spare 
great quantities of ore for export. 

In 1938, 264,151 tons of ore were exported to Japan. In that year, the total 
exports of pig-iron from India were 625,254 tons, of wnich 323,016 went to Japan, 
and 129,8^ to the United Kingdom. 

Kyanite and Sillimanite 

Kyanite and sillimanite (and andalnsite) are sillicates of alumina, all of which, 
when heated sufficiently highly, change to ‘mullite.’ 

Mullite is a valuable refractory material for the construction of furnaces, espe- 
cially for glass manufacture and in electrical work. 

Nearly all the Indian kyanite at present on the market is quarried at Lapsa 
Bum, Khaisawan State, Bihar, and the average production for the last three years 
(1936-37-38) has been approximately 27,000 tons. 

Sillimanite-corundum deposits are known in Nongstoin State in Assam, and 
at Pipra in Rewa, but transport difliculties have been against production ; there has 
also been a small output of sillimanite from Travancore. 

Magnesite 

Magnesite production commenced in India in 1902, from the “Chalk hills” in 
the Salem district, Madras, where the quantity of the mineral is practically inex- 
haustible ; it occurs in a network of veins over an area of 4^ square miles, standing 
up to a hei^t of 140 feet in hillocks, from which it is quarried. 

It is calcined to form either ‘caustic’ magnesia at a temperature of about 800° 
C or ‘dead-burnt’ at about 1,700° C. Caustic magnesia is the principal ingredient 
of 'SoreV or ‘oxy-chloride’ cements and dead-burnt magnesia is a refractory used 
to line furnaces in basic steel process, for which the bricks made in India are 
stated to be superior to the Australian bricks which they have supplanted. 

The Indian production is about 26,000 tons aimually, of which roughly 2,600 
tons is from Mysore and the remainder from Salem. 

Manganese-Ore 

Deposits of manganese-ore are widely distributed in the ancient rocks of 
Peninsular India, and since the b^Janing of the century India has shared the 
position of the world’s chief producer with Russia, sometimes one leading, sometimes 
the other. 

As the demand for manganese is governed by its uses in the manufacture of 
steel, it is subject to great vicissitudes as the heavy industries rise and fall with the 
c^s from trade and the manufacture of munitions. 

This was particularly the case during the world trade slump in the years 
1930-33, when India’s production dropired to a little over a fifth of that of five 
years previous, with a value of less than one-nineteenth. 

Recently, however, there has been a recovery, with the result that the production 
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of India, for the first time in the history of the industry exceeded one million 
The United Kingdom, Japan, the United States and France, have been the 

pitocb™ areas in which manmncse-ore is mined are the 
and Bhandara districts in the Central Provmces, Sandur State i 
in Madras, the Punch Mahals district in Bombay, Bmghbhum dis 
the adjoining States of Keonjhar and Bonai. j » a ^ 

The ores are mixtures psilomelano, braumte, and pyroliisite, and tend to fonn 
hills, so that quarrying is easily and cheaply carried out by gmigs of unskilled 
labour. Many of the ore-bodies are of great size. The main disability under which 
the industry labours is the distance of the larger deposits from the nearest seaports. 



Steatite 

This inincral, also known as soapstone, potstone talc and ncalmatolitc, and 
in its powdered form as “French chalk” is one of tte most variou^y used industri- 
al minerals, in multitudinous minor ways, from idols and slale-pencils to switch- 
boards and diemical tanks, and, powdcrw, from anti-adhesives, polishers and fillets 
to face-powders. 

The annual production of India is reported os about 18,500 tons in 1938, the 
chief sources being Jaipur State, Guntur district in Madras, and Jubbuliwro 
district in the Central Prorinces, but there are numerous other minor deposits and 
probably a good deal of it does not come into the statistics. 


Mica 

India is the world's leading producer of sheet mica, which is mined mainly 
in Hazaribagh and Goya districts in Bihar and Nellorc in Madras, and to a minor 
extent in other dislricts in Madras and in Tonk State and Ajmer-Merwara in Eaj- 
putana, about 60 per cent coming from Bihar and most of the remainder from 
Nellore. This pre-eminence in the world’s markets is due largely to the excellent 
aualit^ of the so-called "Bengal ruby” mica of Bihar, but also to the great manual 
dexterity and cheapness of the aboriginals, mainly women and children, who trim 
and split the mica with crude soft-iron sickles (or shenis in Nellore). Bo much 
is tills the cose that there is an appreciable import of block mica into India, to bo 
re-exported in the form of splittings. Mica has been used in India for centuries 
for decorative and medicinal purposes. 

'Ihc mica occurs as “books,” giant crystals which have been found, oxceptional- 
ly, as largo as 10 feet in diameter, in j^eat veins of pegmatite traversing mica 
schists. Iiio mica, which is muscovite, occurs with felspar and quartz, and other 
minerals such as beryl, which from Ajmer is exported as an ore of beryllium. 

The raport of rmca from India amounted to 297,343 owts. in 1037, most of it 
going to the United Kingdom and the United States, 


Petroleum 

nr,an has been successfully emloited in the Tertiary rocks at the extrerao 

Indo-(3ang^ic alluvium, at Digbol in Assam and In tho 
®°“f^*we8t of Rawalpindi at both of which places there are 

,T Digboi oil is particularly rich in wax. South of Digbol in the Surma 

\ alley of Cnebnr, ate two other fields, Badnrnnr, which has proved disappointing” 
and Masipnr, from which output has not yet been obtained * 1 1 b> 

8 mil™ produced' from two fields, Khaur and Dhulian, 

_ In 1933 tho production of Digboi was 
million gallons in round figures. 


CC million gallons and of Atlock 21T 


in 


Sulphur 

Bulnhur have been discovered at Koh-i-Sultan 
naiucwslan by the Geological Survey of Indio. 
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The proved amonnt at Koh-i-Sultan is 85,000 tons of snljihur-benrinp; rock with 
an average sulphur content of about GO per cent, although larcer quantities of this 
high-grade material, say, 100,000 tons, may be anticipated. A further 3C0,CC0 to 
400,000 tons _ of 35 per cent sulphur- bearing rock can be obtained by mining at 
another locality near Sanni which can be developed to yield more from the lower 
strata. Smaller deposits have also found in other places. 

Dr. 0. S, Fox of the Geological Survey of India, who reported the discovery, 
is of opinion that altogether some 500, OW) tons of sulphur-bearing rock carrying 
roughly 35 per cent sulphur may be available, but this has yet to be esiahlisheo 
and even larger quantities may be available from these nreiis. The Geological Sur- 
vey of India also have in hand investigations of several other sulphur occurrences. 

The importance of these finds may be judged from the fact that sulphuric 
acid can be directly manufactured from rock sulilmr with a content of 60 per cent, 
and pure sulphur can be extracted from this rock sulphur by a simple physical 
process. 

Natural sulphur was first discovered in Baluchistan more than 40 years ago 
by the Geological Survey of India at Koh-i-Sultan and 30 years ago at Sanni. But 
one of the mines at Sanni caught fire and the prospecting operations had to bo 
stopped and the mines closed. Since then it had come to be thought that there 
were no other sulphur deposits in the country. 

Another metiiod of obtaining sulphur has also been developed recently by the 
Board of Industrial and Scientific Research. It is by the burning of iron pyrites. 
Pilot plant experiments have shown that this process enables pure eulj)hur to bo 
produced at a very reasonable price. In this process a by-product, iron oxide, is 
also obtained which can be used in the paint industry. 

In fact, this process by itself would ensure a perennial supply of sulphur, as 
there is plenty of iron pyrites available in India. Qhero are evidently fairly attrac- 
tive supplies obtainable in Bihar, and deposits have also been located recently near 
Solon in the Simla Hills and others in the Tinuevelly district of Madras, but none 
of these deposits have fully proved yet 


Indians Jute Industry 

Considering that the exports of raw and manufnefnred iute constitute about 
one-quarter of the total value of the exports of Indian roerebandise it comes as a 
surprise to most people to learn that, on the average, the jute crop is the product 
of only IJ per cent of the total cropped area of British India. The cultivation of 

J 'ute is confined almost entirely to the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Assam in 
^orth-east India and, of these, Bengal is tbo predominant producer, accounting 
for about 80 per cent of the total outturn of raw jute. Yet, even in Bengal, the 
area under jnte is only a small percentage of the cultivated area, varying from 
about six to nine per cent. It may further be remarked that jute is probably the 
least known of the important commercial fibres though, iu bulk, its animal 
production ranks second only to that of cotton. This is almost certainly due to the 
fact that its commercial history extends to only a little more than a century while 
that of wool, flax, hemp, silk and cotton goes back many centuries. 

' What 18 Jute ?■ 

Jute is the fibre extracted from plants of the Genus Corcliorus. The two 
species cultivated for the production of fibre are Capsulau's which produces what 
is known to the trade as white jute and in the jnte disliicts ns pat or koshta, and 
Olitorius which gives us the fibres known ns daissce (desi), iossa and bogi. Another 
fibre called mesta is also used in (he jnlc (rode but it is ihe fibre of a plant called 
Hibiscus Cannabis and is botanically dislinct from Corchorus. The quantity pro- 
duced is relatively small. The jute plant is an annual one and grows in a single 
stem without branches or twigs (hough these may begin to develop high up ns the 
plant nears maturity. Premature branching stunts the growth and spoils Ihe fibre 
and it is deBirable that the plants should be ready for cutting, before any twigs are 
developed. The plant consists of a central woody stick round which there is a bast 
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Inyer in which the fibre is developed. It prows to an nvernpe heipht of eipht to fen 
feet but much taller plants are frequent, 'J’he yield varies very considernDly accor- 
dinc to the district, the nature of the soil, river and weather conditions and the 
seen used. An average jield is about 16 maiinds per acre but yields as high ns 40 
raaundfl have been recorded. The average yield appears, however, to have declin^ 
as cultivation has extended to areas which are possibly not quite suilablo or where 
^0 ryota (cultivators) arc insufficiently skilled in the cultivation of the plant. For 
instance, the Collector of Myiucnsingh reported in 1878 that the average yield of 
the crop in Slymcusingh district ns ascertained by tlie crop cutting exiierlments 
was 24 maunds per acre. 'I'he fibre consists on the average of about 6 per cent of 
the weight of the green plant. 

The fibre obtained from Capaularis, the white jute of the trade, may vary in 
colour from white or cream colour to dork grey bnt the colour is largely deter- 
mined by the water in which the plants are retted. The Olitorins fibre, tossa, bogi 
or daissee is of_a finer texture, softer to the touch and stronger than white jute. 
In colour it varies from golden yellow to slaty brown and dark grey, the colour 
in this case also being influenced by the retting water. 


Cultivation 

grown on both low and high lands. Low-land 
as Mnv awd sowing may be done on the high lands as late 

Inn^ Bowings should take place early because these 

it is deafrXfl fhnf ns a result of the seasonal rise in the rivers and 

LturUv he orf n m"® the plants to reach 

Wever much nMhn K enforce c„ti,ng of the crop. In most seasons, 

auence the vipPI in ”' 1 ^. to be cut before maturity and, in conse- 

vnr^M from Lrlv if period for harvesting white jute 

ISd“ho>ime“of ^owfng. according to the district, the river levels 

in wntoS^ed and is sown later. It does not thrive 

About G seers of^seed of hnrvMting varies from August to October, 

acre for OUioriva thnnalf requit^ for sowing Capaularis and 4 seers per 

There arc of 00 , depends on the quality of the seed, 
names but these arc not bnii^^r^iT fl'’n*'ties Imown to the trade under dlfierent 
attributable to the flistrii'? variation in quality is usually 

fibre is extracted. ‘ Srown or the method by which the 

Expansion 

thonB^nS"five°hundred°oorne'^nf'°w)J^rV^ but twenty years later there were over four 
prosjierity w^rfoIlowcdT ranid^nor. V' the Hooghly. Periods of 

of machinery and it iisnalh' number of mills and the amount 

consumption and depression prodnetive capacity outstripped the 

to the /oiindnlion of’^^^o bndv nn cironmstanccB which led 

one of whoso chief objects was anJiB^nn 1 °® Indian Jute Mills’ Association, 
dance with demand The fnlin^t fndMvour to regulate production in nccor- 
hofl grown- following (able will give an idea of how the industry 


Year 

1859 

1879 

3899 

3909 

3919 

1929 

1039 


No. of Looms. 
102 
4,572 

14.000 
30.700 
39,600 

61.000 


not nniil the cighticB^oPla^^^cciirif^ thnl jndusl^ declined but it was 

the annual slntisiicB of Dio oi-rnrPim.P l‘'t® fnbncs disappeared from 

dislnbution of there handDiS^ nrSa nolo the wide 

France, Germany, NorDi and RmnU a ^ ® .wliidi were shipped to Great Britain, 
Africa, l^cse hnnd-loSra Ss ffid noPnT'^"’ Austmlia ami 

Wttdo goods and, in the enrlv dava n’r°h ™n>^c, have the regularity of fnclory- 
° cany days of the Calcutta mill indusiiy, mhDufaetureA* 
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who hnd to compete only with hand-loom goods, paid little heed to consistency in 
Bizes, 'weights and counts.^ Dundee, on the other hand, had established a reputa- 
tion for a consistently high standard of production and when Calcutta manu- 
factures began to reach consumers who were accustomed to handling Dundee goods, 
much troble followed until Calcutta mills realised that they had to give their 
customers goods which conformed consistently with the specifications. 

Extraction 

The plants are usually cnt just after flowering ns this time is considered to 
be the best for yield of fibre though earlier cutting may give finer fibre. Plants 
cut after the seed pods have formed give n coarser fibre. 

After cutting the plants are tied in bundles and left for two or three days 
to allow the leaves to wither and drop ofi". The bundles are then submerged in 
water where they are allowed to remain for a period which may vary from ten. 
days to three weeks. This is to some extent determined by the size of the plants 
but it also depends on whether the water has been previously used. If it has been 
used before, the time required for retting is shorter. The retting process consists 
in the fermentation of the soft pith of the plant which dissolves and leaves the fibre 
which can then be easily separated from the stick. The fibre is then washed, dried 
and made up into bundles ready for the market. 

Early History 

Jute has been grown in Bengal from time immemorial and the fibre wss used 
for the making of twine, ropes, matting and even clothing for the poorer people, 
spinning and weaving being done by hand with primitive apparatus made mainly of 
bamboos. Coarse cloth, called Ohuttees, or gunny chnts, was made in lengths suit- 
able for sacks and during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteeth century a large exqmrt trade in hand made gunny bags and 
cloth had developed. It is recorded that in 1850-51 over nine million pieces valued 
at over Es. 21 lakhs were exported from Calcutta and the height of the hand-loom 
industry was reached in 1865-66 when over 41 million pieces valued at over Es. 83 
lakhs were exported. 

The first recorded instance of jute fibre being sent out of India is the dispatch 
of a sample by the Board of Trade in Bengal in 1791. At this time the _ Directors 
of the East India Company instructed their officers to invratigate the suitability of 
indigenous fibres for the manufacture of ropes for their ships and from 1792 
onwards it is recorded that small consignments of jute along with Indian grown flax 
and hemp were sent to London. In 1796-97 65 tons of jute fibre were exported — 19 
tons to England, 6 to the United States and -50 to Hamburg. Various other 
consignments followed and were mostly used for the manufacture of ropes, twine 
and door-mats. In 1^0, at Abingdon, in Oxfordshire, jute was, for the first 
time in England, spun into yarn and used in the manufacture of carpets. 
Two years later a consignment reached Dundee which was then the centre 
of the flax indnstry in Scotland but the flax spinners were unable to make 
satisfactory use of it and, after the failure of ex))eriment8 extending over 
three or four years, the remainder of the consignment was used for making ropes. 
Dundee flax spinners were not, however, to be beaten and they continued to experi- 
ment with the mixing of jute with flax with the result that the stipulation “free 
from Indian jute” became quite common in contracts for flax yarns and cloth. In 
1835 the flax crop was a failure and ndulterntion with jute became so common that 
notice of it was taken in the press. The demand for jute was such that prices in 
London and Liverpool rose to £17 per ton. 

Establishment of the Industry in India 

The first power-driven mill for spinning jute yarns in India was erected by a 
Mr. George Acland in 1855 at Rishra on the Hooghly about twelve miles from 
Onlcutta. At first it consisted of only 48 spindles but was increased soon afterwards 
to give an output of 8 tons per day. Later on weaving machine^ was added but 
the first power-loom factory was that established at Barnnagore in 1859 by the Borneo 
Company. It consisted of 192 looms with the necessary preparing and spinning 
machinery and it is interesting to note that, even at that early date, this company 
obtained the services of an expert chemist to advise them on suitable batching 
mediums. This expert was David Waldie, the founder of D. Waldie & Co., Ltd., 
and the discoverer of Chloroform. 
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Establishment of the Industry in Dundee 

One of the cnrly complnints against jute was that it did not spin well. because 
it was too dry, lacking natural moisture. By a coincidence, Dundee was then one 
of the chief centres of tlio whaling industry and, in 1832 it was discovered that, by 
the use of whale oil, jute could be rendered suitable for spinning into yarns of the 
desired weights on power-driven machinery. In 1835 Dundee spinners were turning 
out pure jute yarns, the yarns which were used for the “adulteration" of flux canvas. 
Slodificatiojis of weaving machinery followed and, in 1833, Dundee factories were 
producing jute cloth. In the same year the Dutch Government placed an order for 
lute bags to lie used instead of flax bags for coffee from the Dutch East Indies and 
by this move firmly established the factory-made jute bag on a commercial basis. 
In 1840 Dundee received its first cargo— 1.035 bales — of jute shipped there direct 
from Calcutta. 

The spinning and weaving of jute in Dundee continued to expand in the years 
following bill the next important event in the history of the industry was the out- 
break of war with Eussia in 1854. The Baltic countries were then, as now, the 
main source of flax supplies and the war put a stop to these supplies while at the 
same time increasing the demand for sacks and canvas. From 1854 to 1857 the jute 
industry in Dundee oxperinced its first boom, jute proving to be the most suitable 
substitute for flax. Then in 1861-C5 came the American Civil War when supplies of 
Oonfederntc States were seriously curtailed by the Federal blockade 
and the Dundee jute industry again experienced a period of prospeiity and 
expansion. 


Consumption 

u w days of the hand-loom industry and before jute manufacture was estnb- 

llanoa abroad, the consumption of raw jute in India exceeded the exports of raw 
jute .but, as the factory industry developed in Dundee, on the continent of Europe 
ana in Atnerien, exports of raw jntc increased rapidly and for many years the qunn- 
I''^,®-'^l’.t>rtcd exceeded that consumed by the mills in India. Tito exponsion 
TiiiUn.f t in India gradually brouglit about a change and in 1909-10 

'n.io ® 1 1 consumed a greater quantity titan consumers abroad. 

the ense until 1927-28 when exports of raw jute again reached 
Itootinmi'M f maiiufnetures. After two years exports of raw material 

nnrfa “i'll oiviiig to the voluntary restriction of manufacture, the ex- 

Tnnt Were again less than e.xporls of raw material. TJiis did not 

fnllnwW .u®"'" >"c,''c''sed their working liours and consumption. The 

raw tut!, n thcnnnanl consumption of mills in India with the quanUty 

Dt raw ]uto and jute manufactures exported in recent years •— 


Year 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 
1930-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


Indian Mill’s 
Consumption 
Tons 
907.000 

1.048.000 

1.251.000 

1.340.000 

1.107.000 


Exports of 

Exports of 

Kaw Jute 

Manufactures 

Tons 

Tons 

783,000 

713,000 

739 000 

783.000 

872.000 

1,022,000 

060,000 

999,000 

697,000 

953,000 

Size of Crop 



extent of cultivntinn Manufactures expanded so the crop incrctiecd. The 

factors beinir wcnHipr pp jenv to year, the chief determining 
main factor Is tbn uri end prices. Given suitable weather conditions the 

is the !?ock of Another factor 

cultivators’ memories are slmri' nu!i holding at sowing time but the 

prospects based on 11 .'!.''",?^;^ u! more easily influenced by future 

Bccur^ for the nrcvioiiB obtainable at sowing time than on the prices they 

Tn the foUoS which is still unsold, 

based on the m.t .'!i of the outturn from 1020 to 1039 

D vrill bo oliservcd IbaMWc l 'u Cnlcnttn and the exports from Ohittagong. 

Inrge crons ILp mcreaso in the crop in 1920-27 and that 

that the season 10'’j M following and it may bo pointed out 
Bcnson vras one when prices touched record high levels. Prices 
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continued relatively high till 3029-30 after which the accumulation of unconsumed 
stocks together with the depression in world trade bronght about a slump in 
pnces which was followed by a drastic curtailment of the crop. Since then efforts 
have been made by official and unofficial propaganda to regulate sowings in nc- 
Mrdance with prospects of demand but not much success Las been achieved. The 
Government of Bengal have now, however, obtained legislative sanction for com- 
pulsory regulation of sowings. A census was taken ol the area under jute in 1940 
and compulsory restriction of the acreage may be resorted to in respect of the 
1941 crop 


let July to 30th June 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

• •• 

• at 

• •• 

• 4« 

0 •• 

OThonsands of Bales 
(400 lbs. Net) 

... 75,92 

... 72.12 

1922-23 

• •• 



... 57,90 

1923-24 



0 0 * 

83,49 

1924-25 



• 44 

87.18 

1925-26 

• • I 

f *4 

» 4 » 

89,89 

1926-27 

• •• 

• 44 

0*0 

... 122,48 

1927-28 

• •• 

• 44 

• •• 

112,72 

1928-29 

■ «* 

• 44 

0 00 

104,42 

1929-30 


#44 

4 4 4 

102,94 

1930-31 


• 44 

• 4* 

... 100,75 

3931-32 


• 4 4 

• 44 

65.41 

1932-33 

• 41 

• 4* 


... 86,63 

1933-34 


• •• 

0*0 

... 69,44 

1934-35 

« f « 

• •4 


97,91 

1935-36 

« 44 

• *4 

0*0 

81,49 

1936-37 

• 44 

• 44 


106,97 

1937-38 

« 4 ( 

• 44 

0 *» 

... 99,58 

1938-39 

444 

4.4 


60,12 


In these statistics no account has been taken of village consumption which 
is estimated at IJ to 2 lakhs of bales annually, of stocks remaining upcountry at 
the md of each season, or of arrivals by road. Stocks retained npeountry are often 
considerable and were believed to be very large in the years 1^47 to 1929. 
Formerly statistics of road arrivals were available but thw were discontinued 
some years ago. Since the advent of the motor lorry, road traffic has, however, 
increasra and the 2 per cent usually added to cover this traffic may not be 
sufficient. 

Development of Export Trade 


In the early days of the jute industiy in Dundee jute manufacturers con- 
centrated mainly on sacking and coarse fabrics but, as the industry developed, 
they turned their attention to finer cloth. So in palcutfs for many y^rs litile 
attempt was made to produce anything but heavy sacking and coarse hessian, 
superiority of Dundee goods was for long complacently accepted but, as Indian 
labour became more skilled and manufactures more enterprising Calcutta mills 
began to tnm out a better class of goods. In the nineties of last century Calcutta 
goods established tbemselves in the North American burlap market where there 
had been up to then a strong prejudice in favour of Dundee goods. The projmrtion 
of machinery engaged in the manufacture of hessian cloth gradually incrMsed bnt 
it was not until 1903 that the number of looms engaged in the manufacture of 
hessian cloth exce^ed that of those employed on sacking and it was some years 
later still until the output of hessian cloth in tons Burpassed that of sacking. 

Statistics of the export trade in the early days are somewhat scanty as the 
official returns give the quantity only in yards of clmh and numbers of bags 
which form no real guide to the actual volume. Tonnage figures are available 
from 1918-19. The following table will give an idea ot the growth of the export 
trade in the last century. 


1887-1892 

1892-1897 


Exports of Manufactured Jute Goods 

Quinquennial Average 
Thousands of Rupees. 

... ... 2,42,68 

4,17,04 


53 
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1897'1902 

10O2-19W 

1907-1912 

1912-1917 

1917*1922 

1922-1927 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 86 
1635-86 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 89 

1939- 40 


Quinquennial Average 
ThouBanda of Rupees, 


( # • 

6,91,89 

* • • 

11,81,84 


16,82,62 

» • • 

31,31,96 

1 • « 

46,99,^0 


42,81,38 

ports 


Tons, 

Thousands of Rs, 

864,700 

63, <36.68 

911,600 

66,90,49 

958,000 

61,92,68 

766,600 

31,85,80 

663,600 

21,92,42 

679,700 

21,71,18 

672,200 

21,37,49 

684.700 

21,46 83 

762,000 

23,48.93 

971,600 

27,94,88 

1,C20,400 

29,07,76 

9o5,200 

26,21,07 

*Not available 

48,76,17 


Tbe value of the jute goods exported reached its peak in 1928-29 when it 
was nearly fifty-seven crorcs of rupees and the greatest volume was in 1937-^ 
when it exceeded one million tons. The highest value per ton was, however, in 
191^19, when it was Rs. 772 and the lowest value coincided with the greatest 
volume in 1937-38 when the value per ton was only Eb,285. 

the Crimean War aud the American Civil war had brought prosperity to 
the Dundee industry so the war of 1914-18 gave a CTeat impetus to the ]ute 
industry in Calcutta. Huge orders were received for sand-bags but these were 
not the only iute goods required for war purposes, sacks andbags of all kinds 
being required for the transport of foodstufTs and other materials to the Armies^ in 
the field and the Calcutta industry experienced a period of unparalleled prosperity. 
With various vicissitudes this prosperity continue on n smaller scale until tlie 
world-wide trade depression of the nineteen-thirties set in and a glance at the 
foregoing table of eximrts reveals how the industry fared. Iho mum was not, 
however, entirely duo to the trade depression but in largo measure to the expansion 
of productive capacity which, as was pointed out above, has in all periods of 
prosperity, tendM to outstrip the demand. 

Some months before the outbreak of the present war the Indian industry 
received largo orders from the British Government for sand-bags and further orders 
were received after war was declared. Calcutta mills have also been engaged in 
the inanufacture of other materials such as canvas and camouflage cloth and 
experiments arc being carried on with a view to producing other goods to meet 
war requirements. 


Crop Expansion 

From being a comparatively crop producing fibre for a cottage industry jute- 
growing has expanded until U is the most important money crop of tbo peasantry 
of North-east India. Tn spite of that its cultivation has not been to any great 
extent more widely distributed than in its early days. There has, however, been 
some extension in recent years in Assam, where scttlcis from Bengal have been 
chicny responsible for this development. Regular statistics of acrcogo and outturn 
of tlie jiilo crop in the early days are not available until the nineties and no esti- 
mates of the crop appear to hnvo been made until tlie publication of Hem Ohnndcr 
Kerr B report m which it was estimated that, in 1872, the area under jute in Bengal 
~7 1 included Bihar and Orissa — was 920,000 acres with an onlnm 

mniinds. Tn 1888 the outturn was estimated at 42 Inkha of bales 
no®' .Annual Forecasts of tho acreage and outturn began to bo issued in 
and iu that year the outturn with estimated at 57 lakhs of hales. This was 
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needs and Dundee Manufactures sent represen- 
the taken to increase 

Md rLh if was undertaken by the Government of Bengal 

^rn approved varieties was distributed in following seasons. In the early 

p^mentif^ Department of Agriculture commenceTei- 

rfiBcoyenng the varieties vrhich gave the best outturn, 
haa ^ suited to particular districts and the effect of manuring, etc. Investigation 
hfeher Tarieties have been developed wbich give 

the trnifo tu!f though at times, there have been complaints from 

the trade that has been achieved at the expense of quality. 


Overseas Markets 

nbnnf^fru-h.®®®"*^ years overseas consumers of raw jute have taken, on an average, 
indnif™ ^ natural from its early connection with 3ie 

' ‘“‘7 development, Great Britain is the largest overseas customer, taking 

Oetweeu twenty and twenty-five per cwt of the total exports of raw jnte. Germany, 
otatcs of America and France are also, in normal circumstances, large 
consumers, in recent years continental Europe has taken on an average more than 
off , 1 . ®®“ • exports and, as these markets are now almost entirely 

the seriousness of the present situation can be readily appreciated. The table 

shows the volume and value of exports in recent years to the 
pnncipat consuming countries. 

or„i -n ®j Kingdom demand is mainly for good qualities of lute and tossa, 

^0 Dundee 18 the chief destination of the exports of daissee fibre. Exports to Ger- 
nny were largely of lower qualities. France was a customer for fine jute but moat 
in ^ t continen^tal countries took lower qualities which is borne out in the difference 
m standard between Dundee grades and Ontport grades. The U.S.A. are a good 
market for tossa for carpet yarns. 

Volume & Value of Exports in Recent Years 


United 
Kingdom 
Germany 
Belgium 
France 
Italy 
U. S. A. 


Japan 


193G-37 
Lakhs of 
Tons. Rupees. 

189.000 3,48 

134.000 2,36 

70.000 1,24 

86.000 1,68 

76.000 1,40 

88.000 1,59 

35.000 68 


1937-38 
Lakhs of 


Tons. 

Rupees. 

145,000 

2,81 

143,000 

2,86 

65,000 

1,05 

65,000 

1,35 

73,090 

1,61 

99,000 

1,85 

16.000 

28 


1938-39 
Lnkhs of 


Tons. 

Rupees 

181,000 

3,46 

138,000 

2,70 

48,000 

74 

76,000 

1,50 

46,000 

91 

31,000 

67 

14,000 

27 


Development and Competition 

For many years Indian mills were content to restrict their activities to the 
manufacture of stmidard sizes of hessian cloth and standard makes of bags. In 
^ent years more attention has been paid to what are known as specialitira and 
^dian mills are now turning out canvas, linoleum hessian, webbing, felting, etc. 
A development resulting nom the war is the production of a union canvas made 
of cotton warp and jute weft. Other experiments are in progress and the Indian 
Jnte MiUs Association a few years ago set up a Research Department where 
problems connected with manufacture such as rot-proofiuig, waterproofing, etc., are 
reedving the attention of experts. Some years ago the Government of India 
set up a body known ns the Indian Central Jute Committee and it has also 
established a Laboratory for Technological Research in Calcutta as well as an 
Agricultural Research Centre at Dacca. At present its nctivities are confined to 
the investigation of problems connected with raw jute ns far ns the ^inuing of the 
fibre but it is intended to undertake further experiments at an early date. 

At the present time the industry is faced with many competitors. New fibres 
are being encouraged in many countries in the name of national self-sufficiency even 
if they cannot compete economically with jute. Mechanical harvesting of erops and 
bulk handling at ports and in transit are other threats to the indust^. It is realised, 
therefore, that not only must efforts be made to meet this competition but also new 
uses must be found for jnte and jnte goods and it is hoped that the researches and 
experiments now being carried out will achieve this object. 



INDIA’S JUTE INDUSTEY 

Exports of Raw Jute 


The following statement gives ft good iden of develo]3ment of the export 
market for raw material and the importance of raw jnte India s fordgn 

trade. The largest exports recorded in one year were 897,000 tons m 1923-24 but 
the highest value per ton was Eb. 686 in 1926-20. 


Tear. 

: 887-1892 
1892-1897 
1897-1002 
1902-1907 
1907-1912 
1912-1917 
1917-1922 
1922-1027 

1927 - 28 

1928 - 29 
1029-30 
1930-31 
1031-32 
1932-33 
1033-34 

1934 - 36 

1935 - 36 

1936 - 87 
1937 33 
1938-89 


Quinqnenninl Average 

Tons, 

Thousands 

Eupeea. 

609,700 

7 , 40,68 

559,400 

9 . 61,76 

617,900 

9 , 66.16 

702,000 

16 , 76,49 

750,000 

18 , l 8 , S 6 

668,000 

20 64,86 

442,000 

14 , 86,67 

666.000 

27 , 26,96 

Annual 


891.900 

897.900 

806.900 
020,000 
B88,t00 
663,000 
748 , 2 C 0 
762,500 
771,200 
820,600 
747,300 


of 


30 , 60,20 

32 . 84.92 
27 , 17,38 
12 , 88,47 
11 , 18,81 

9 , 73,03 

10 , 93,26 

10 , 67,11 

13 , 70,51 

14 , 77.10 

14 . 71.92 


138-89 ... ... ... 690,400 13 , 39,67 

(The above figures are for the Government year April to March). 


Manufactures 

The United States of America is at present India’s best customer for manu- 
factured jute goods. They take about sixty per cent in volume of the annual exports 
of hessian cloth, known in the States as burlap. In value they take about thirty 
Mr cent of the total exports of jnte manufactures of all kinds. The Argentine 
Eepublio is the next largest customer for hessian cloth but its takings ate only 
about one-third of those of the U. S. A. The United Kingdom takes about ten per 
cent of the exports of hessian cloth and Canada, Australia, the Philippines and the 
Straits Settlements are also good customers. The United Kingaom is also Uie 
principal customer for hessian bags and takes about thirty per cent of the exports. 
In the past two years this proportion has, of course, been considerably increased by 
t]ie_ exports of sandbags to the British Government and to private enstomers. The 
United Kingdom also ranks ns tbo biggest buyer of sacking cloth and it is also 
among the bigger bnyers of gunny bags. In fact it lakes, on an avorngo, about ten 

E er cent of the total exports of manufactured jute goods. Australia is the largest 
uyer of sacking bags, the exports being chiefly corusacks and woolpacks. All the 
Indo-Ohina and Malayan countries are good customers for heavy bags and there are 
also largo exports of heavy goods to South and West Africa. 

As mentioned above, Australia is tbo chief market for cornsneks and woolpacks 
but she also takes considerable qnantUies of bran bags and twill sacking. Tbo 
market for twills Includes Egypt and the Levant, South America and South and 
'Uest Africa. The En8t_ indies ana tlio Far East arc markets for heavy O’s. South 
America (Oliill) takes nitrate bags and there is a wide selection of markets for sugar 
salt and flour bags. _ Grain sacks arc made chiefly for Egypt and the Levant, 'i/ie 
cement bag trade with the United Kingdom was formerly important but was lost 
wlicn the cement trade adopted paper bags. Some of this trade nns been recovered 
an n result of tbo paper shortage due to the war. llio effect of the war has not 
Dccn so serious for the trade in manufactures ns for the trade in the raw jute ns the 
countries of Europe which are now cut off manufactured their own requirements 
from imported jute and took less than 6 per cent of the exports of manufactures. 



India’s Cotton Mill Industry 

About^hflTnfVB® • beinc sis million spindles and 141.000 

City and Island of Ttomh^^v *‘ fV fipindles and 67,000 looms are in the 

lidnsS in thfi PrLS? ^’J.^edabad, which is Uie other larpe centre of the 

48.000 Soms*^ Pronnce of Bombay, has nearly two million spindles and nearly 

Bombay 

exten^nvAr"^® fflnferialB produced in these two great industrial Cities 

“^^ry wide field, and it would be no exaggeration to say that they 
^ton fohL in any grey, bleached, woven coloured or printed 

mnrtAi fni demand. Normally, however, when catering for the Indian 

XthR^m^ produced in Bombay City consists of light texture 

raedium count yarns, but a number of mills during recent years 
pxnnrfi!?^^ couiit cloths, which comi are in quality with the best 

England, Grey and bleached plain weave cloths, such ns longcloth 
domestics and sheetings account for about 600 million yards of 
Inn Production, and the bulk of the remainder consists of dhoties — 

Nn M .yards— and coloured goods between 250 and 300 million yards. 

statistics are available as to total nniuial productions of blenched, piece 
uyea, woven coloured and printed goods which Bombay City mills turn out, but 
® the last few years the outturn of printed goods and 

me peiter qualities of blenched shirtings, cambrics, voiles and mulls has subs- 
tantially increased. 

Ahmedabad 

crnnA '^^ruedabad normally produces approximately 1,000 million yards of piece- 
gooas wr annum. Her production also covers a wide field, and the outturn of 
Dieached ^ds, coloured goods and fine count cloth is somewhat greater than 
mat of Bombay City. Ahmedabad also produces dhoties and snries on an 
^tensive scale, and has made considerable progress in recent years in the produc- 
tion of cambrics and prints. 

Madras 

The Province of Madras has more than 50 mills, but many of them are 
purely spinning mills catering for the needs of the very important haudloom 
weaving industry in that part of the country. Many of the mills are comparatively 
new and very well equipped. In the realm of cloth production, the main 
apecinlities of the Province are the famous Madras handkerchiefs — ^produced chiefly 
on han^ooms — ^high class cotton coatings, blenched ehirtinga and drills, and 
Service Khaki. 

Bengal 

The Cotton Mill Industry in Bengal has made exceptional progress in the 
ten years and this is not surprising in view of the fact that Calcutta is 
probably the largest single cotton piece-goods market in the the world. Up to the 
present, production has been almost wholly confined to grey and blenched goods 
with dhoties for home consumption predominating. 


United Provinces 

The United Provinces, with Cnwnpore ns the chief centre, produces more 
than 225 million yards of cloth per annum. Grey and bleached goods account 
for more than 95 per cent of the production, and the cloths produced are usually 
coarser in texture than those manufactured in Bombay and Ahmedabad since 
local cottons are almost invariably used. Tlie main production is dhoties of the 
type used in Northern India. Other lines of ’ manufactures for which the 
Oawnpore mills are famous are Tentage and dosuti fabrics. 


Delhi and the Punjab 

Delhi and the Punjab specialise mainly in coarse count cloths made from 
local short stapple cottons. Delhi produces considerable quantities of dhoties and 
tentage materials and excellent upholstery and tapestry fabrics, while the main 
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line of production in the Punjab, where the mill industry is in its infancy, consists 
of longcloth and T. cloths. 

Indian States 

Production in Indian States has grown rapidly in recent years, and an 
extremely wide range of goods is being produced. Whilst most of the goods manufac- 
tured are made from coarse count yarns, there are a number of mills in Barodn 
State which specialise in fine count fabrics, and in centres like Indpre, a large 
proportion of coloured goods are made. Appendices 2 (o) and 2 \b\ give a rough 
idea of the nature and volume of production of cotton piece-goods and yarn m 
Indian mills. 

The Home Market 

According to the latest information available, mills in India during the last 
three years Iiave turned out, on the average, about 4,000 million yards of cloth per 
annum. This enormous production with the exceptions of between 200 and 300 
million yards exported by land and sen has been consumed in India itself. The 
production of cotton yarn has recently averaged slightly under 1,200 million lbs. 
per annum, of which about 40 million lbs. were exported, but this may bo offset 
oy a similar weight of yarn imported from overseas. Out of this 1,200 million lbs. 
of yam, about bOO was utilised in the manufacture of cloth by the power loom 
industry and the great bulk of the remainer was consumed by the hand-loom 
industry which has recently been producing on the average abont 2,000 million 
yards of cloth per annum. The figures are set forth in Table 1. Table 2 sets out 
the cloth position in detail. 

At a first glance, it would seem that since India is still importing about 700 
mlllon yards of cloth per annum, she would have difficulty in supplying the special 
wartime needs of Nuropean countries, but this is certainly not the case, since with 
markets readily available, the Cotton Mill Industry could readily increase its output 
by a more general resort to double shift working and more intensive day shift 
operation, 'fhe available information indicates that the present outturn of about 
4,000 million yards represents the production obtainable by working India’s 
total loomage for 300 days per annum and nine hours per day and a percentage of 
them working double shifts. If double shift working were more freely resorted to, 
production could be stepped up very considerably. If, for example, the equivalent 
of complete double shift working were resorted to, t.e., 18 hours per day, the annual 
output of cloth could be raised to something like 6,000 million yards, provided, of 
course, that the types of cloth manufactured did not differ greatly from those being 
turned out at present and the necessary raw material and labour could be procured. 


Table 1 

Approximate poundage of Fnm available for consumption in India 
(In millions of lbs.). 


Total Indian Mill Production 
Aess— Exports by Sea 

Exports by Land 

1936-37 

1,054 

12 

7 

1937-38 

1,169 

40 

6 

1988-89 

1,303 

38 

7 

Average 

3,172 

80 

6 

Balance 

Imports 

1,035 

29 

3,114 

22 

1,268 

30 

1,130 

29 

Total 

Aess— Exports by Sen 

Exports by Land 

1,064 

• • 

• • 

1,186 

1,294 

1 

1,160 

Quantity of Yarn available 
for consumption in India ... 

1,064 

1.186 

1,293 

1,166 

Cloth produced in India in 
millions of pounds 

Approximate equivalent in 
(Inkinc 100 lbs. of yarn 
=112 lbs. of Yam piece-goods) 
iveal balance of Yam avail- 
able for sale in India ... 

782 

698 

800 

864 

771, 

306 

920 

821 

472 

866 

783 

402 
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Raw Material Supply 

The problem of obtaining additional labour required would present no insuper- 
able difficulties, but as regards raw material, taking the average of the three pre- 
war cotton years, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry consumed on llie average about 
3'4 million bales of cotton of which half a million bales were imi)orted and 2 9 
milliou bales were Indian grown. The average cotton crop in the same three years 
was round about 5'7 million bales. Allowing half a million bales of Indian cotton 
for extra factory consumption, this leaves an average exportable surplus of 2'3 
million bales. 

The exports of Indian cotton to those countries now cut off from Indian 
sources of supply were round about 800,000 bales in recent years. China and Japan 
may take slightly larger quantities of cotton during the war years, but even taking 
this factor into consideration and also assuming that imports of cotton into India 
from overseas will be reduced to bare necessities owing to shipping and exchange 
difficulties, it woud seem that India will have at least 600, (XX3 bales of short and 
medium cotton, 

Assuming an increased internal consumption of 300 million yards, a surplus 
of 250,000 bales of cotton is likely to be_ available in India during the war. This 
would be enough to produce another 353 million yards of cloth of coarse texture. The 
problem of the disposal of this additional cloth in India itself is largely dependent 
on the purchasing power of the agricuUnrist which is regulated by the prices ha 
receives for the commodities he grows. Roughly spe.iking, his position cannot be 
said to have improved materially since the outbreak of wor, but it has probably 
not gone worse judged by the criterion of commodity prices. Another factor which 
mnst be taken into consideration in regard to India’s offtake of cloth is the probabi- 
lity of smaller imports of piece-goods from the United Kingdom than the immedi- 
ate pre-war averages, but this can be setoff for the next year or so against the 
reduction oil the surplus output of Indian mills which has been building up bazaar 
aud mill stocks in the lost two years. 


Table 2 

•Approximate yardage of piece-goods available for consumption in India 
(In millions of yards). 

1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 Average 

3.572 4,084 4,269 3.975 

102 241 177 173 

121 128 115 121 


Total Indian Mill Production 
Less — Exports by Sea 
Exports by Land 


Balance 

Imports 

Total 

Less — Export by Sea 
Exports by Land 

Total quantity of mill-made 
piece-goods available for 
consumption in India 
Estimated production by 
hand-loom industry 

Grand Total 


3.349 

832 

4,181 

11 

109 


4,061 

1,751 

5,812 


3.715 

622 

4,337 

10 

83 


4,239 

3,746 

5,985 


3,977 

672 

4,649 

13 

103 


4.533 

2,259 

6,792 


3.681 

709 

11 

100 


4,279 

3,821 

6,200 


Before dealing with the question ns to the extent to which the Indian Industry 
can imijrovo her position in overseas markets, it is perhaps desirable to gtve a 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian Industry and the extent qt India s overseas markets, 
particularly Empire markets, which might be interested in obtaining greater quanti- 
ties of cotton piece-goods and yarns from India. , * i. „ t, * 

It must be remembered that one of the most important changes brongh about 
by the war is that, lor the time being and possihly for some years to come, many 
Western European countries have been ent off as suppliers of manufactured goods 
to what were formerly very substantial markets overseas, simi arly th^e European 
countries can no longer obtain the commodities they formerly purchased frdm 
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territories overseas. These two facts natnrally have important repercussions on 
India’s export trade. On the one hand, important markets for Indian cotton have 
been temporarily closed, raising a problem ns to how India’s cotton surplus can 
be utilised* whilst on the other liund. the Indian Cotton Textile Industry has been 
presented with an opportunity to supply a much larger proportion of the prwe- 
goods requirements of territories in the African Continent, Malaya, the Dnum East 
Indies, Indo-Cbina, Australia and New Zealand which formerly purcha^d large 
quantities of cotton mauuCnotures from Japan, France, Italy, _ Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Ozeohoalovakia and Polland. To the extent that Indian mills can obtain 
greater overseas markets in the territories cut ofl from their usual sources of supply, 
the problem of tlie disposal of the Indian cotton crop during the war is reduced. 


Cotton Piece-Goods 

The following tables sets out in round figures the sending of cotton piece-goods 
from India to her chief export markets in the two immediate pre-war years, and 
in the first year affected by the present conflict : — 


Table 3 


Export of Cotton piece-goods from British India, (In millions of yards). 


1937-38 


Geylon ... 27 

Burma 94 

Straits Settlements ... 24 

Federated Malay States ... 4 

Nigeria ... 13 

Union of South Africa ... ’8 

Kenya and Uganda ... 3 

Tanganyika Territory ... 6 

Mauritius & Depeudence ... 6 

Australia ... 1 

Portuguese East Africa ... 6 

Egypt ... 24 

Bahrein ... 3 

Iraq ... 6 

Ivan ... 7 

220 

Other connrricB ... 21 

Total 241 


1938-39 

1939-40 

4 months 1940- 



Apr./Jnly. 

19 

24 

10 

87 

110 

89 

17 

23 

9 

3 

6 

2 

8 

5 

0 

•3 

4 

4 

S 

3- 

2 

3 

8 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3 

a 

4 

7 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

•6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

• • 

• • 

160’ 

201 

89 

17 

20 

13 

177 

221 

1C2 


_ Appendix S sots out India’s cotton piece-goods exports in the last three years 
in greater detail. 'Ihe year ’37-38 was a year of comparatively heavy piece-goods 
exports, but flgiires returned Jo something like normal in the following year; tlio 
r^on for the higher exports in ’37-38 was Japan’s pre-occupation in China which 
at the outset advctcly affected her export trade. As the war went on, her difficul- 
ties were reduced and her anxiety to obtain foreign exchange made it essential to 
prese^o her cotton cloth export trade at all costa. The rise in Indian cotton cloth 
exports _\n ’30-40 was of coiirse due to the European war, which stimulnto the desire 
o[ Empire countries to trade witliin the Empire and thus overcome foreign exchange 
oiuioujties. Jho cutting off of German and Italian supplies of piece-goods to India’s 
most important pre-war markets had probably very little effect on India’s export 
trade in ttic first six monilis of the war since neither Germany nor Italy did a 
very largo trade in cotton goods with Middle and Far Eastern countries. 

ine collapse of Holland, Belgium and Franco changed the outlook considerably, 
Md now opporiunities for an expansion of trade between India and the Free French, 
Dutch Colonial poRscsBions in Africa and the Far East had been 
t Indifl; pfovidod that exchange and shipping dlfilonUicB could bo 
*^1*° hocome evident that the Hrilish Dominions and Colonies cast 
f Gibraltar are likely to become more interested than formerly in Indint) 
cotton manufnctnrcB ns a result of the war. 
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■ EXPORT OF OOTTON YARN 

_ Witli such a very large home market, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry woa 
Until recently not vitally interested in overseas trade and until a few years ago her 
main efforts were direct^ towarde capturing a greater share of the Indian piece- 
goods and yarn trade. While the ultimate limit has possibly not been reached as far 
as the home market is concerned, it would be true to say that for some time past, 
the Industry has been tending to produce in a number of lines, greater quantities 
than can conveniently be consumed in India itself, and this has caused a greater 
interest to be taken than over before in overseas. This is particularly 

true of cotton mills in and near the Oity of Bombay, which have been 

experiencing difficulties in competing against np-conntry mills, making cloth 
from cotton {^o^Tn in the immediate vicinity for purely local markets. The 
excellent shipping facilities available to many parts of the world from the port 
of Bombay have also stimulated Bombay’s interest in overseas export markets, 
Up to the outbreak of war, interest was naturally centred on the fairly adjacent 
markets such as Ceylon, Burma, the Strnife Seraoments, Iraq and Iran, hut in Iraq 
and Iran no progress •wnatever has been made owing to competition from Japan in 
the former market and Russian influence and competition in the latter. India’s large 
pre-war export market was Burma followed by Ceylon and Malaya to which in 
1939-40 India sent respectively 110 million, 24 million and 29 million yards of 
piece-goods. A substantial market which had been built np in Egypt by the 
year 1937-38 was almost cat off in the following year owing to the iraposilion of 
restrictive import tariffs for the benefit of the small and recently established cotton 
textile industry of Egypt, 

In 1937-38, there was a spurt in the exports of cotton piece goods to Nigeria, 
bnt later on the trade to this country fell away considerably, the relative figures 
for 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40 being 13 million, 8 million and 6 million yards 
respectively. It is possible that the figure for 1939-40 docs not really represent 
the total Indian piece-goods exported to Nigeria, as it is understood that some of 
the goods destined for that country were sent in the first instance to the United 
Kingdom. 

India has been sending cotton piece-goods to a large number of markets 
other than those just mentioned, but the quantities have been small except jn the 
case of Portuguese East Africa through vfhich territory trade has been carried on 
with the African hinterland. Portuguese East Africa has been regularly taking 
more than 5 million yards of cotton piece-goods per annum. 

Cotton Yarn 

The following table sets out in round figures the Bendings of cotton yam 
from India in the two immediate pre-war years and m the year 1939-4U . 


Table 4 

Exports of Cotton j/am from British India. 


United Kitmdom 
Aden and Dependencies 
Burma 

Straits Settlements ... 
Hongkong 

Turkey, European & Asiatic 

Syria 

Iraq 

fiffimland 

Egypt 


Other countries 


Total 

Tfiie exports of cotton yarn from 
54 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

... ro 

0-2 

... re 

ro 

... 8-9 

12'4 

... 8-7 

6‘6 

... 7-3 

8'2 

... 8-4 

0-3 

... 3'0 

3-4 

... ri 

ri 

... 1-7 

ro 

... 1-2 

0-3 

35-9 

33*4 

... 4-2 

4-6 

... 40-1 

37-9 


(In millions of pounds.). 

4 months 

1939-40. 1940-41. 

Apr.jJnly. 
6-2 
0-1 
6-4 
0-7 
4-3 


aY 

1*3 

15-2 

212 

5-3 

ro 

2-2 

0-9 

0-4 

0-6 

32‘8 

4-1 

86'9 


O'l 

0'6 

0-2 

0-3 


17-8 

1-3 


19-0 


India in the last three financial years 
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hare averaged about 40 million pounds. As in the case of piec^ go^s 
small quantities of yam have been sent to a large number of markets, but 
the only real substantial market lias .been Burma to which 9 miUion, 12 miH^^ 
and 15 million pounds of yam were sent m the years 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40 

rcspe^vely^^ market for Indian yam in the last four years has been_ Hongkong. 
Turkey and Syria took substantial quantities of yam from Incha in 1937, but 
there was a great falling away in 1938-39 and 1939-10. The reasons for this M 
are somewhat obscure, but there may be a revival in the future concurrently witn 
the revival of the cotton piece-goods trade from India to that part of the woriu 
via Basra, Bagdad and the Traus-Jordaneau route. _ ^ 

As far as the import trade in cotton yam and piece-goods of the countnes 
represented at the Ikistem Group Conference is concerned, the position is somewhat 
as follows : — 

Exports to New Zealand 


The total market for cotton manufacture in New Zealand according to the New 
Zealand statistics, appears to be about £1,600,000 sterling per annum bn t of this 
trade India has hitherto held only an infinitesimal shore. The Indian '39-40 trade 
BtaiisticB show that exports of cotton piece-goods to New Zealand amounted to only 
67,0TO yards, which would probably represent a value of about £1,600 or less than 
I/lOth of one per cent of the total New Zeland market. The types of goods sent 
from India were listed under the head “coloured, piinted or dyed,’’ but the bulk 
would probably appear to be khaki drill. To all intents and purposes, the New 
Zealand trade in cotton manufactures has in the past been in tlie hands df the 
United Kingdom and Japan, the proportions being roughly United Kingdoni 13/l6th, 
Japan 2/lGiii and other countries l/l6lh. Taking all factors into cqnsidernlion, 
India should be able to secure n greater share of this market duriug the war 
owing to the advantage which India possesses as a member of the Sterling Bloc 
countries. There sliouTd bo no insuperable difliculty in regard to freight tlioiigb the 
sallinga from India are not now in pre-war years. There is a lack of information 
in regard to the types of goods required by the New Zealand market, and in these 
circumstances, all that can be said is that Indian manufactures are able to supply 
practically any goods which Japan has been raanufacturiug for the New Zealand 
market. 

Exports to Australia 


The total imports of cotton piece-goods into Australia appear to bo round 
about 170 million square yards par nnnnm ; in addition, Australia imports about 6 
million pounds of cotton yarn. Here ngniii, Dnited Kingdom and Japan bold the 
major portion of the market, United Kingdom’s share being slightly more than 
double that of Japan in the case of piece-goods and about six times that of Japan 
in the case of yarn. The shore of all other countries immediately before the war 
amounted to 7 million yards only. The main lines of cotton piece-goods imported 
into the commonwealth appear to bo of the coloured and bleached varieties with 
coloured goods predominating. There ie also a substahtiol trade in greys inclndiqg 
grey calico for bag making which hitherto has been monopolised by Japan. India 
of years has had a small trade in cotton piece-goods with Australia 
and the ^dian Sea-borne Trade returns show that she exported to the Oommon- 
■wealth 700, (XX), 1 million and 3 million yards of cotton cloth respectively in the 
yCTrs 37-38, *38-39 and *39-40, The jump in *39-40 is pnrtioiilnrly uotewortliy and 
while the exact figures for current year are not yet .available, it is known Umt the 
qiianlities so far Mfmrted exceed those of any previous year, A special difficulty 
which India has had in meeting this new demand from Australia is that the cloths 
most commonly ri^uired are very often of a width greater than the average mill 
in India can manufacture, and if Australia’s full demands are to be met it will bo 
ncccBsary for her to Bubstitufa single width cloth for double width fabrics to 
some extent. A fair projmrtion of Austrolla’s special wartime reqiiiremenls are 
already being made by milis in India, but the potentialities in the matter of goods 
for civilian requirements have hardly been tapped. 


Exports to Hongkong 

^otal import trade in cotton manufactures of 
loriJ'/, n?,*’ available nl present in India. Before the Blno-Japaneso war a 
argo quantity of piece-goods and yoru destined for the South Ohiua markets was 
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distributed through Hongkong. In pre-war years, the total trade of Hongkong in 
cotton piece-goods averaged well over lOO million yards per annum. In addition to 
this, Hongkong importect more than 40 million pounds of cotton yarn. Two-thirds of 
the cotton piece-goods came from Japan and the hulk of the remainder from Northern 
China (Shnngliai). United Kingdom trade had been falling away for many years, 
and in 1936 it dropped to the low figure of three million yards. Other countries 
among which India is included sent a total of 6 million yartfs of cotton piece-goods 
in 1936. The Northern Chinn (Shanghai) mills used to be the chief suppliers of 
cotton yarn to Hongkong before the Sino-Japnnese incident, and the shares of India 
and the United Kingdom were small in proportion. In 1936 United Kingdom sent IJ 
million pounds of yarn and Japan sent nearly 3 million pounds of yarn to Hongkong. 
Although in the first decade of the century Hongkong and Chinn were great 
markets for Indian- mill-made yarn, this trade practically disappeared after the last 
war owing primarily to the development of the cotton mill industry in Japan and 
secondarily to the growth of the cotton mill industry in and around Shanghai. 

The sendings of piece-goods from India to Hongkong have never been large, 
but in the first two years of the Sino-Japnnese conflict, the practical immobilisation 
of the Shanghai mills, combined with an antipathy to purchase from Japan, gave 
India opportunities of the temporary character, and in the years 1937-38 and 19 to-_ 39, 
India’s sendings of piece-goods to Hongkong were half n million and one million 
yards respectively. These totals dwindled to 1,17,000 yards in 1939-40 owing to the 
re-opening of the mills in Shanghai and the over-running of more and more of 
China's territory by the Japanese. . . ~ . 

The export trade in yarn from India also received a filhp m the first two y^rs 

of the Sino-Japanese war, sendings rising from practically nothing to 7 milhon 
pounds in 1937-38 and 8 million pounds in 1938-39. There was a falling away to 6 
million pounds in 1939-40 and since then India’s sendings of yarn to Hongkong have 
1)66^11 6V6I1 l668 

The yarn sent to Hongkong from India is chiefly for nse in small hosiery 
works, whose products were afterwards exported to the UniUd Kingdom under a 
preferential duty, provided that the raw materinl used was of Era^re erowth ana 
manufacture. The future prospects of trade between HoD^Kong even u 

ample shipping space continues to be made available, are likely to remain small* 


Exports to Shanghai 

Shanghai is the most thickly populated city in_ China, It is also one of fte most 
important sea-ports in Northern China and is the main distribnUiig centre for the v^ 
wide area of land covered by the waters of 'Yang-tse and Hoang-bo rivers. No 
accurate estimate regarding the extent of Shanghai s irnport trade in piece-goods 
and yarn is available in the absence of separate data for Sbangnai only. Hut 
whatever the statistical position, apart from the trend towards dMentralisation 
noticed in recent years. Shanghai still remains the chief indus^al centre in Ohina, 
According to the statement published by the Chinese Import Customs m 36, “ere 
were in Shanghai 52 establishments manufacturing 
cotton manufactures. 61 making cotton clothing and 6 

piece-goods and yam, apart from several other concerns J®"” 

keture of a vnrilty of articles. The Sino-Japanese fm a s fab 

several cotton mills in Shanghai and this was Perhef responBible f^ 
increase in India’s export cotton yarn and piece-goods to China 
Recent rejiorts, however, indicate that industrial produc on • ^ -t cotton 

in Shanghai and this is r^ected in the drop in China s imports o£ cotton 

piece-goods and yam from British India. , , . , • . 1,0 ;Tr,Y^nTt■ froJp of (Thina 

There has in recent years been a steady shnnk^e »"*e ii3^rt trade of Ohm^ 

in cotton manufactures due mainly to increased nome time there 

reason, even though the Sino-Japanese^ war were to con ^ 

may not be any improvement in India s cotton ^ Janan but 

Shanghai. The major portion of the textile trade was m the hands ot Japan, out 

the United Kingdom held the lend in cotton yam and threads. 

Exports to Malaya 

Malava includes the colony of Settlements, the Federate Malay States and 
the xfonefated Malav States. The total trade of cotton piec^goods in pre-war 
year?v£ried betweS 120 and 150 million yards. In ’38 the total imports were 123 
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million yards. The whole o£ these imports are not actually consumed in the tern*' 
tones specified, the Straits Setllements in particular having a large entrepot trade 
with Siam and the Dutch East Indies. In view of the enormous consuming Mpnciw 
of the Dutch East Indies and the fact that supplies have been cut off from Holland, 
it is almost certain that India’s trade with the Straits Settlements will expand greatly 
during the period of the war and signs that this is the case have not_ been, wanting 
during the last few months. India will, of course, have to compete against Japan for 
any now trade in the Dutch East Indies market, but the sentiment of the people and 
exchange facilities are likely to favour India in this competition. _ Another factor 
which operates in favour of India is that since 1934 imports into Malaya from 
foreign countirca have been limited under a quota system ; India being a part cn 
Empire, is outside the bcmo of the quota arrangement, a fact of which she should bn 
able to take advantage. Whilst two-thirds of the piece-goods, consumed in or 
bnted by Malaya consist of coloured goods, there is a substantial demand for 
blenched goods of various types similar to the finer quality of goods turned 
out by Indian mills. Piece dyed goods form about 25 per cent of the total 
trade, but in this line India’s opportunities of increasing trade substantially 
will bo affected to some extent by her difficulties in obtaining adequate supp- 
lies of dye-stuffs. The full extent of the Malayan market for cotton yarns has not 
been ascertained, but that this is a fairly important market may bo judged from the 
fact that in the last three years India’s exports to this territory have averaged 4 
million pounds per annum. In the last three years India’s total sendings of piec^ 
goods to Malaya have averaged 26 million yards. In 1939-40 a record figure of 29 
million yards was touched and the indications are that this record will be consider- 
ably osceeded in 1940-41 as a result of new demands created by the war situation, 
Hitherto the bulk of India’s sending to Malaya have consisted of coloured goods, 
but the sendings of plain bleached and plain grey have been by no moans 
insignificant, 


Exporfa To Burma 


Only just over three years ago, Bnrma was an integral part of British India, 
and the exports of cotton piece-goods and yarn from all countries to Burma were 
included in the all-Indin Sw-bonie Trade Statistics. The total import of cotton 
piece-goods _ from all countries into Burma before the war averaged round 
about 170 million yards, of which about 100 million yards were supplied by Indian,' 
whilst the remainder was shared between United Kingdom aud Japan, In addition, 
Burma has regularly been importing substantial quantities of cotton yarn — chiefly 
coloured— the total import figures for 1037-38 and 1938-39 being ITS million, and 
l6-6 mdlion pounds respectively of which India supplied the bulb. 

• P^®"®niinent position which Indio holds in the Burmese market is 

primarily duo to long _ association and proximity, assisted by the (luotn system 
which came into force in 1937 — which limits Japan’s imports — and a system of 
preferential duties resulting from the Indo-Bnrmn and Burma-Japanese Trade. 
Agreements, _ ‘ 

Exports to Ceylon 


In the immediate pre-war years, Ceylon’s total imports of cotton piece-goods 
™ i million yards per annum. The proportion of this trade held 

by diucrcnt countries has vnri^ considerably since 1934 when limitations on the 
imiKiris of the various categories of piece-goods iroiiOTtcd from ‘foreign’ countries 

Japan liad obtained a stranglehold on 
, 1 of ‘bo United Kingdom, Holland and Indio, but in 

W '’’oth from Japan were limited to 

TnicrJi «Li T™' "i” Ihe restriciions on Japanese imports have since been 

F ‘8 now allowed to import grey cloth without limitation and the 
iw in ^ f’o®n considerably relaxed with the 

tmdc infmnBP I Jop Japan's share of Ceylon’s piece-goods 

Indk’s position of the original quota in 1934, 

has Cfeylon has considerably improved, but she 

into Cevinn linn ii?iim'*t'° w The bulk of the cloths imported 

deraiini? been bleached and coloured goods with the latter prepon- 

rcS’of UiJ r/nS-n proportion of the market, but with Ibo'^nlcent 

e restrictions on Japanese greys, there are indications that they are 
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to Bome extent replttcing blenched goods. In coloured goods, the largest individunl 
line probably consists of "lungis nnd sarongs,” but prints also form a substantial 
part of the trade. India’s sendings have consisted chiefly of lungis nnd sarongs 
and woven coloured goods, but during the last two or three years, a fair quantity 
of prints have also been exported. The immediate prospects for India in the Ceylon 
markets have probably improved ns a result of the war, nnd this improvement has 
already been reflected to some extent in the exports for the year 193U-40 which 
were more than three million yards in excess of the previous year. A great deal, 
however, depends on the intensity of Japanese competition. 

Exports to Palestine 

From the statistics available, it would appear that the normal pre-war market 
in cotton piece-goods amounted to about 40 mtllion yards per year of which about 
half were coloured goods — chiefly prints — nnd the other half equally divided 
between grey and bleached varieties. Almost two thirds of the trade seem to have 
been held by Japan, the next largest supplier being the United Kingdom with 
about 13 per cent of the trade and the next Italy with about 8 per cent. India 
hitherto has had only a very small share of the trade, but since the war and 
particularly since Italy’s entry into the war nnd closure of the Mediterranean 
many enquiries have been received from Palestine by mills nnd merchants, nnd 
goods are being despatched via Basra, Baghdad and the trans-desert mute. The 
freight charges of the combined sea, river and land journey are naturally high, 
but despite this handicap exports from this country are likely to increase substan- 
tially during the period of the war and India can confidently hope to_ obtain some 
of the trade previously held by Italy nnd other European enemy countries. 

Exports to Rhodesia 

No information is available as to the recent sendings of Indian cot^n niece- 
goods and yarns to Southern and Northern Ebodesia from the Indian i.ea-borne 
Trade returns, but from other sources it has been ascertiiined that previous to the 
war, the total annual piece-goods imports into Southern Rhodesia amininted to 
something like 30 million yards nnd into Northern RbodMia about 10 null ion 
yards. Onis trade was apparently divided between United Kingdom and India, 
but United Blingdom’s share of the market was apparently about seven times ns 
great as that of India. Japan had a small export trade amounting to 1 million 
yards per annum with Northern Rhodesia. It has not been possible^ to ascertain 
exactly how Indian piece-goods reach Ebodesia but apparently a fair proportion 
go by rail from Lorenzo Marques nnd Beria through Portuguese East Africa. 


Exports to South Africa 

Up-to-date figures of the total piece-goods trade of the Union of South 
Africa and its mandated territory of South West Africa are not available at the 
time of writing, but it would appear that in 1937, the (^1 importa of piwe-gMds 
into the Union of South Africa proper amounted to 220 mil bon yards of whicli 
United Kingdom’s share was 174 million yards and Japan s 39 million yards. 
Belgium also had a fairly substantial trade (chiefly m cotton 

to 3 million yards and Italy and United Btato of ^mencn also had small shares. 
-India’s share of tlie trade was exceptionally small owing to ^ 

against the United Kingdom nnd Japan with the import 
IRo United Kingdom’s predominant position is largely 

of duties accorded to her vis-a-vis all other countries. ^ ith ^r^ter pros) e ty 
brought about bv higher gold prices the total imports of piece-goods now probably 
greatly e^cS The above mentioned figures.. The ‘'‘"de statistics of the 
territory of South West Africa arc given in values only. Ibe figure tor tor 
cotton piece-goods was £99.000, of wMch £85,000 I^l’^^^s^'^Tm^nortf Trom^South 

small, but India exported an appreciable quantity (£283,000) lor the trst time in 
1939-40. 
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Ab nlrendy stated, India’s Blinre of the_ South African piece-coo^ trade pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the war wns negligible, never exceeding _300,(OT yards, but 
in 1939-40 there was a sudden jump to 4'2 million yards of which half a rniHiou 
yards consisted of while goods and the remainder was almost equally _ divided 
between grey and coloured goods. The prospects for a greater export trade in cotton 
piece-goods and yarn to the Union of South Africa are favourable since the Union 
IS now cut ofi from the supplies previously obtained from Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland, and Japan may not be able to ship ns much as formerly owing to 
exchange difficulties. India should be able to supply substitutes for the cotton 
blankets previously imported from Belgium and p large portion of cloths required 
for the making up trade and the cotton bag making trade- Many of the bleached 
cloths produced in India should also be readily salenble in the South African 
market. 

Exports to British East Africa 

Tlio territories included are Kenya Colony, Uganda, Tanganyika Territo^ 
and Zanzibar. The total pre-war cotton piece-goods market was something like loD 
to 140 million square yards per annum. Cotton yarn imports were negligibly 
About 30 per cent of piece-goods imports were grey, 10 per cent plain blenched and 
the rest coloured goodB. In the coloured goods range, slightly more than n third 
consisted of piece dyed and slightly less than a third each were printed^ goods and 
woven coloured fabrics. In addition to piece-goods more than 3 million cotton 
blankets per annum are imported. The grey piece-goods trade before the war 
was very largely in the hands of Japan, but India bad a small share amounting 
to something like I4 million square yards. In the bleached goods also, the market 
was almost entirely monoimlised by Japan, her share being 10 times as largo ns 
that of the United Kingdom, the second largest supplier. In printed khangns, a 
speciality trade, Holland had the largest share of the market in pre-war years, but 
the United Kingdom also had a substantial share and Japan appeared to be making 
rapid progress in competition against both conntries. In prints goods, Japan held 
more tlian 90 per cent of the market, but India appears to be making some nro- 
gresB and the United Kingdom still retained a small share of the trade. In dyed 
pieoegoods, the position was very similar to that in printed goods and in woven 
coloured goods, the United Kingdom before the war held the second place to Japan, 
but her total _ trade was only 10 per cent of that of her Far Eastern competitor. 
Small quantities of woven coloured goods were also sent by United Kingdom, 
Belgium and Holland. 

Cotton Blanket Trade 


The European countries were considerable suppliers of cotton blankets, 
Germany, Ozeebosjovakio, Holland, Belgium, Italy and France in that order being 
the countries chiefly concerned in tbis trade. Japan was also o considerable 
supplier of cotton blankets, her share of the lolnl markets being something like 5 
per cent, India also participated in the blanket trade in East Africa in pre-war 
years, but hei share of the market was very small. 

The Indian trade staiistics sliow that India’s total sendings of cotton piece- 
goods to British Eflst Africa amounted to 8T million, 6'0 million and G’6 million 
yards m the years 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939^0 respectively. Tlic comparatively 
nigh exports m 1937-33 were duo to Japan’s temporary difficulties arising out of 
beginning of the cflccts of the European war to be found 
inoD the figures of which show some improvement on those of 

1938;W. Iri the current year (1940-41), the upward trend of India’s exports liavc 
TOntmiied at an mercased pace. In cotton blankets, which India is well adapted 
to picKmce, the imrncdiate potentialities of tlie East Afrian markets arc considerable 
r>reviouB suppliers, Germany, Holland, Belgium and Italy are cut 
oil irom tlie ^st African market by the British blockade. In piece-goo^ generally 
mere arc _ also distinct possibilities for India in lines sneh as printed khnngas 
lomcrly import^ from Holland, and it is also probable that India will obtain 
Bharc 01 the i^y and blcadied piece-goods trade hitherto monopolised 
ny Japan owing to Indln s currency bdng link^ to sterling. 


Industry’s Port in War Effort 

o of cotton picec-pooda and yam must bo considered purely 

P8 n war pnenomcnon since in normal timcfi the Unft^ Kingdom is able to supply 
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tte wRole of her own requirements and in addition has a large siirpluB for export. 
The actual fimires are, however, of very great interest indicating as they do the 
part which the Indian Cotton Mill Industry can play in the United Kinadom’s 
war effort. 

In this section, attention has been mainly devoted to lliose Empire countries 
actually represented at the Eastern Group Conference, and if it were desired to 
estimate the wartime prospects of India’s overseas trade in cotion textiles, it would 
be necessary to take into consideration _ many Empire and non-Empire countries 
rather further aOeld than those to which reference has already been made. Some 
of the countries in this wider field are large consumers of piece-goods and are 
potentially large markets for India during the war, provided that freight and 
exchange difficulties can be overcome, since they have been cut off from previous 
sources of supply such ns Holland, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Czecbo- 
slovnkia. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, would welcome enquiries and samples 
from overseas markets. It would be of considerable assistance to the Association 
in dealing with sncb enquiries, if individual requirements were set forth in detail. 
Particulars regarding the standing, etc., of the parties forwarding the enquiry, 
together with Bank references, if any, and the terms on which they are prepared to 
do bueinesB would facilitate matters considerably. 


Paper making in India 

Historical 

Paper making in India is of some antiquity. At least one writer claims^ that 
a hand manufacture process had been known and practised from quite early times. 
But we are not now concerned with the evolution of craftsmausliip so much ns its 
establishment as a modern industry. This may be said to date from the year 1867 
when the first Paper Mill, subsequently absorbed into a larger concern, was esta- 
blished on the Hooghly. During fifteen years of solitary existence this Mill made 
no very marked headway in either their technical or commercial departments. 
In 1879 a second Paper Mill in Upper India had come into production and in_18S2 
the tuird Mill was registered as a public limited company. These three, wUh a 
couple of smaller concerns in Gwalior and Poona, were the early pioneers in an 
industry which in its early days does not appear to have made a ve^ strong appeal 
to the industrial entrepreneur of last century. By 19^5, the year which the industry 
first made an organised appeal for protection by laris', there were 9 mills in exist- 
ence, whilst two more were projected. In the intervening years the number of 
mills in production has only been increased by two, bringing the total to 11 in MO. 
The relatively high capital outlay coupled with the admittedly difiicult tecnniMl 
process has tended to beep down the number of paper-making concerns in India. 
For roost of the time that paper has been made in India manufacturers have lookw 
mainly to the domestic market for their sales, but the time has arrived when the 
paper making in India may be ranked amongst the country s potential _ exporting 
inuustries and reference is made to this aspect of the matter latter on this section. 


Raw Materials 

In its early days the Indian industry considered the manufacture of high class 
white paper rather beyond its capacity, and this was to some- extent due to its de- 
pendence upon rags and waste paper for its raw material. But thiB crude practice 
was soon to change. Routledge in 1860 proved the virtues of ^parto— a semi- 
tropical grass— ana in 1875 and 1879 reported upon the posBibilums of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to other 

incomplete records of the early experiments with Indian nores, but it is 
known that two mills made use of MoonJ {Saccharum Momja) and Sabai 
{Ischaemum Angustifolium) in their first years, MoonJ seems to have held the 
field in the beginning, for it made » very good pap^. Sabai, however, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment, and, therefore, soon came 
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into nniversnl fnvonr nmong Indian mills. Having found MoonJ 

and Sabai ample reaourcea of plant fibre it was perhaps nntu^l that fhe 
Indian mills then in operation should at that time have made no effort to follow 
up Routl^ge's researches in bamboo — a niuch rnore dimcult problem. Ent it is 
an interesting speculation to think of the possibilities had the technique of bamboo 
pulp manufacture received simiiUaneously the attention given in other countries 
to the technique of wood pulp mannfaclnro. Possibly India might have come to 
the front ns one of the world’s most important producers of pulp and paper. What 
actually happened was that the industry based on Sabai grass, _ while relatively still 
in its infancy was almost put out of business by the competition of wood pulp. 
Nevertheless in bamboo it later found n new raw material of great value. 

A few details about the homely indigenous fibre which provides the raw 
material for this great Indian industry may not be ont of place at this point. Both 
the Tariff Board of 1925 and the Tariff Board of 1931 found that the supplies of 
bamboo in areas wlicre the other conditions were favourable for exploitation were 
sufTieient to meet tiio needs of all the paper mills in India and to leave a surplus 
from which an export trade iu pulp could be developed. Apart from Assam and 
Chittagong, seven arena were specified ns having been Bubjected to regular survey, 
one in Orissa, two in Madras and one in Bombay, from which the estimated yield 
of bamboo was 291,000 tons, and three in Burma from which the estimated yield 
was 10,01,000 tons. The quantity of bamboo available from surveyed areas of India 
now exceeds 6,00,000 tons against an estimate of 2,91,000 tons in_ 1930-31. Additional 
supplies are obtainable from nnsnrveyed areas for which no estimates are available. 
Assuming that 2‘38 tons of bamboo on an average are required to make a ton of 
tmper, the quantity of bamboo at present required by mills is about 40,000 tons. 
There is, therefore, an ample margin of reserve supply available for art extension 
of bamboo pulp manufacture. In Burma, where supplies of bamboo are even more 
abundant, no paper mills have ns yet been estabHehed. 

The advantage of bamboo as a raw material in comparison with wood is that 
the cutting rotation is on average 4 years as against 60 years for most species of 
wood. A disadvantage is that when bamboos seed, they die, and in any given area 
the supply may be curtailed for a period of 10 years. Bamboos seed ‘gregariously' 
or 'Bporadicnlly' and the degree of sporadic seeding varies. Recent investigations 
indicate that the seeding of bamboos is more gradual than was at one time thought 
and does not extend to all species simultaneonsly. Farther, the dead bamboo stems 
remain suitable for the manufacture of pnlp for a considerable time, which testa 
have proved to bo at least four years. Tho danger of a sliortage of bamboo in any 
given area in consequence of seeding is not, therefore, considered- serious. 

After bamboo, grass is tho second^ most indigenous material used in India. 
The species used for Uie making of pulp is “.Sabai” grass which is grown mainly 
in the United. Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and tho Punjab, Whilst bamboo is the 
principal material on which the future of the paper industry mainly depends, grass 
as a constituent of pn|)cr has a recognised value and will continue to be used iu 
conjunction with Other materials ns a necessary iiigrcdicut in the maniifnclnro of 
certain classes of paper for which special bulk or tensile strength is required, just 
as Esparto grass is used by a particular class of mills in the United Kingdom. It 
is probable that, with improvement in the quality of bamboo pnlp, mills 
which can obtain supplies of both bamboo and grass, will to some extent 
BubstUntc bamboo pnlp for grass pulp on account of its relative cheapness. But in 
tho United Provinces and tho Punjab, where adequate supplies of bamboo are not 
available, grass must continue to bo tho chief raw material. Waste paper and paper 
and cloth cuttings are also used as ingredients in tho manufacture of cheaper 
clasBCB of paper to a small extent by bamboo and grass mills and to a greater 
extent by other mills. The quantity used was 6,908 tons in 1936-37, Supplies are 
obtained by mills through contractors mainly from largo towns where sufllcicnt 
quantities are available for tho collection of different qualities, Wlilte paper and 
paper cuttings arc in most requirement. Coloured ]>nperB are sorted out from 
the white and used for the manufacture of inferior papers such ns bndami 
and brown packing. In most countries that make pulp, wood of ' the 
coniferous voricly is the principal material used. In India, forests of 
coniferous trera— pine, snruep and fir-arc available in the Himnlays, but 
diiBculty of extraction and lack of transport facilities, have hitherto stood in the wav 
a ^ utilisnlion of wood for tho mnnufncturo of chnnicnl pulp. It is 
, nntlul if 'WO can bo_ made of spruce and fir on account of tho 
InacccsBlhility of tho areas in which they grow except in tho Kashmir State. The 
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pOBsibimies of using pinewood are more promisiDg. A number of auxilinry mate- 
nnlB ttiG Indian industry. Some of them are indigenous; some have 

to be obtained from elsewhere. A limited quantity of wood pul)) is imported eitlier 
as bleaehed pulp ready for admixture with blenched indigenous puli) or as 
unbleached pulp which requires bleaching along with other material. The chief 
qualities imported are bleached sulphite pul )>, and easy bleaching and unbleached 
strong sulphite. Small quantities of special kinds of pulp such as aspen and kraft 
pulp are imported for special lines of paper- 


Manufacturing Indian Paper 

_A8_ the manufacture of pnlp from bamboo is exclusive to India, a brief 
aescriiition qf the process should find a place in any survey of the industry, 
nojvever brief. Imported pulp is no longer essential though for certain purposes 
It 18 sometinies added, but the nest qualities of printing and writing papers can be 
made without its admixture. One of the main trends of research in recent years 
naa been the increasing use of indigenous materials, which has in fact been an 
essential condition of the protection in certain categories of paper which the industry 
has enjoyed for some time past. 

, initial stage in manufacture is the crushing or cbii'ping of the raw 

bamboo into a form suitable for the subsequent processcB. This mechanical treat- 
ment is necessary in order to disintegrate the fibre and render it accessible to the 
j^.npcal reagents employed in the process of digestion. The experience of mills 
which manufacture pulp from bamboo, is that crushing in a series of rollers is 
more satisfactory than chipping the bamboo in chipping machines. The next 
process is the digestion or coolring of the disintegrated fibre, which is the chemical 
process by which the various substances other than cellulose are dissolved. These 
substances consist mainly of pectins and lignins in several forms. Two processes 
are in tise, which may be described as the acid process and the alkali process. In 
the acid or sulphite process the chemicals used in the preparation of the acid liquor 
are sulphur and magnesia which in combination form rongncBia-sulphite. The acid 
liqnor is pumped into the digesters loaded with the bamboo chips by the direct 
overhead method and the temperature slowly raised by the admission of steam 
under pressure. The digesters consist of a miia steel shell lined with acid-resisting 
brick and are of different capacities. After cooking is completed, the contents of 
the digester are iilown off into a ‘blow pit’ from which the spent liquor carrying 
the noncellulose material is drained leaving the bamboo pulp behind. The alkah 
process may be subdivided into two, tlie soda process in which the principal 
chemical used is caustic soda, and the sulphate process, and improvement on the 
soda process in wliich sodium sulphide is mixed with a small proportion of caustic 
soda. The application of the chemicals used can be made in more than one way. 
TTio ‘fractional’ and the ‘cascade’ methods are those at present in use in India. 
The average total period of cooking is 14 to 15 hours including washing of 
the pulp. Tliose mills using the alkali process have special plants for the 
recovery of chemicals. After the digestion or cooking process is completed and the 
pulp drawn off from the digesters, the next stage is washing and straining to remove 
impurities. The pulp is then pumped into a concentrator where the water is 
extracted and the concentrated pulp passed to a strong chest ready for the process 


of bleaching. , , , , „„ 

Where grass is used it is first dusted and then loaded into digesters. Tne pro- 
cess of digestion or cooking of grass is carried out in one operation at a constant pre- 
Bsnre with sodium hydroxide either by the direct overhead or by the Trnctioiial’ system, 
■nie pulp after digestion is broken up. strained, washed and bleached. After comjiletion 
of the procesB of bleaching the bleached pulp is passed to the beating lioiise. If 
imported bleached pulp is used, it is added at this stage. The process qf blenching 
is of great importance since the quality of the paper made depends largely on 
the attainment of the correct degree of consistency in the pulp. The length of time 
required for beating depends on the nature of the material from which the pulp 
is made After beating the pnlp is passed through the paper machine to emerge 


finally^as^pnpw. ^ attention has been paid by Indian manu- 

facturers to bringing their pulping and beating processes up to date, and the rapid 
improvement in the quality of Indian paper has undoubtedly been due to the 
replacement of obsolescent machinery by more up-to-date plant. There has been a 


55 
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fairly general introduction of sizing plants, calendering and snper-calendoring 
machines, new cutting and reeling machines and guillotines for trimming, whilst as 
a whole the tendency has been to introduce the electric drive for plant where it was 
not already present. 

Markets For Indian Paper 

For the sake of clarity we might very roughly olassify those categories of 
paper which enjoy tariff protection and those which do not. Protected papers 
include all kinds of printing paper with the exception of chrome, marble, flint, 
poster and stereo containing no mechanical wood pulp, or in which tlio 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to less than 70% of the the fibre content. 

Writing paper is also protected. Unprotected papers include packing and 
wrapping paper, articles made of paper and papier mache, printing paper 
of all sorts which contain mechanical wood pulp and stationery. The 

report of the findings of Inst Indian Tariff Board to enquire into the 

paper industry made some interesting calculations as to the future of con- 
sumption and the capacity of the industry to meet it. During the period 
1939-30 to 193ff37 consumption increased by 6,656 tone, an annual average 

increase of 951 tons. They calculated that consumption in future may 

fluctuate from year to year in accordance with the effect economic con- 

ditions may have on the purchasing power of the population, but over a 
period of years may be expected to increase with the spread of literacy and 
the growing demands of educational institutions. They thought it difficult to 
locrcase, but it wn8_ likely to be higher than in the period 
Iff29-.i0 to 19 od- 37 unless any abnormal circumstances intervene. They considered 
’■ate of increase during the next few years might be estimated 
at 1,500 tons per annum, di^ributed over the protected and unprotected classes 
of paper in the proportion of 62 and 38. Gn this calculation the demand for 
protected classes of pmier might be expected to hove risen to 57,000 tons by 1940-41 
and of unpro^ted classes of paper to 36,000 tons, a total of 92.000 tons. By 1940- 
41 the^paoity of established mills, they thought, would have increased to 63,900 
♦2?®’ /f-® mills under construction or definitely projected was 

thus estimate at ^,600 tons, but it is unlikely that they will ho in a position 
''f cipaciUes. Assoming an output of 80.000 tons, 

mnlnir oi ^^i"^®® ”*! ® designed to manufacture paper 

mainly of the unprotected clnaseB, the production of protected classes of paiier 

Jho'^^fthc tntl dem„“nd ^he total production woulS lall 

togclhCT ^ ^ demand by 12,000 tons, taking protected and unprotected classes 

had l)SrL^^Sllv^'Sangrf%y“hr’?Br®r^^^ T ‘be situation 

a later calculation wkich appears in the fart iL22 nf r comparison with 

which contflins a detailed stetement of imports of nil Pnnt and Pnj^r, 

the ticplvA mnnfho nnrtinrr loan ot nil ^kinds ot psper into India for 

fhr; 

fipeure which excludes the output of one mill that j 

has been temporarily out of vZdmlionT>hi^ n ^e“"‘>y,.cb“nged hands and 
and since the commencement of hosUHtra' there 

as the followinc table of imnerto V j. a sharp jump in ontpnt 

revels, "rwiif be observcdTlmt L ' Production during 1938-39 

prwluntion of 90,000 tons, the Inffinn miUra mUeTvor Present estimated annual 
producing at the rate of just under line I?,- '^®''® 

the main heads of import^ iuto'SVoSonTln’’d?a 

Imports 


^'‘’^wo^"*pffii"‘^ Bubstantial proportions of mechanical 
Old newspapers 

^"^chTmS Bubstanlially-made from 

InS^n’Tm Viion ' pas^boards V: 

Total consumption 


Tons. 

41,6.38 

47,384 

37,6.54 

270.57 

59,193 

212,831 
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Excluding boards, it will be seen that imports into India are divided fairly 
evenly info paper made from mechanical wood pulp, old newspapers, and paper 
made from chemical wood pulp. 

_ The per capita consumption of paper in India is as yet very small by com- 
panson with larger countries of America, with increasing literacy, an extension 
of primary education and an advancing standard of life amongst some 40 crores 
of people there is obviously great scope for enlarging paper consumption in this 
country, and it is in fact the possibilities of the long-term future that have led to 
the extention of the industry in our midst. The full effects of the war on Indian 
conditions and particularly on production have not yet been felt, because the out- 
break of hostilities found most of the mills carrying large stocto which provided 
an alternative supply of paper to consumers who found themselves cut off from 
the sources from which they usually obtained their requirements. These stocks 
have, however, been worked off by now. Consumption has not only increased but 
it shows in addition a tendency _ to concentrate on more expensive kinds of paper, 
because those who formerly relied on cheap qualities of paper containing mechani- 
cal pulp, finding themselves unable to obtain supplies at a reasonable price, are 
using instead paper of the type manufactured by the Indian mills. A recent trade 
forecast says, there is thus likely to be a real shortage of paper in India, but the 
situation will not be so serious as in markets where mills for pulp and paper 
production do not exist. 

The disabilities of the war are not entirely without their compensations 
however. The Indian paper-making industry has begun to think of the possibilities 
of the export trade, wnich now hold out opportunities that may not recur when 
peace returns. The chastening experiences of the past in the domestic market 
warn the industry against attempting an extravagant export programme which 
it will be beyond its capacity to sustain in more normal times ; nevertheless, 
there is no reason why a footing should not be obtained in the markets of adjacent 
countries— particularly adjacent Empire countries. It is felt that an export trade 
developed on sound commercial principles will serve the industry in good stead 
long after the adventitious war-time aids to expansion have disappeared. In 
planning for the future the Indian paper-making industry is looking ahead to _ the 
days of peace rather than to the immediate advantages which have come to it as 
a result of the war. There are several cogent and severely practical reasons why 
it desires to begin building up its export business. 

At any time on broad grounds the case for developing the export market 
is a strong one ; in time of war it is enhanced by such factors as the , desirability 
of preservmg valuable foreign exchange. On this ground alone there are powerful 
arguments in favour of Empire countries buying such paper as they can from 
within the sterling bloc. In this respect India offers her nei^bours considerable 
facilities for tte position is that the Indian mills will have a surplus after meeting 
all tile country’s own requirements in the protected grades of paper and to a 
limited extent the demand for non-protected papers. It is the industry’s 
considered opinion that Indian manufacturers are now in a position to export 
limited quantities of paper, which neighbouring Empire countries would probably 
prefer to take in preference to the American or Japanese products to which the 
war must force them in the absence of an alternative source of supply within the 
Commonwealth. Amongst India’s immediate neighbours it may be mrationed 
that there are no paper mills in Burma, Ceylon, Mal^a, and East Africa, and 
whilst there is some production in both Austrah'a and South Africa, both are 
importing countries. 



India’s Sugar Industry 

India World's Largest Sugsir Producer 

It ifl of interest to know that tliere in conclusive evidence to show that India 
is the accredited birth-place of sugarcane, as also of cotton. Little attention was 
paid, however, to this industry until after the Great World War, when the desira- 
nility of utilising the sugar resources was examined without any result 

by tbe Gfovernment of India. The sugar Committee, appointed in 1J:.0, Inici stress 
on the importance of sugar in the National Economy^ of India, and subsequently 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, established in 1929, drew the atten- 
tion of the Goverenment of India to the necessity _ of the establishment of this 
industry in India. This Council deserves great credit for the establishment of the 
modern sugar industry and its development to its present stage. 

An important landmark in the history of the sugar industry was the year 
1930-31, when a Tariff Board was appointed to consider the question of grant of 
protection to it. The development of tnis industry since the grant of adequate tariff 
protection to it, commencing from April, 1032, and the assurance by the Govern- 
ment of India to maintain it for-a period of 16 years, has been magniticenk 

From being a country which was mainly dependent on foreign sources for 
its requirements of sugar up to 1931-32, India has now become the largest sugar- 
producing country in the world, with an output far in excess of its present estimated 
annual requirements, and with a potential capacity (with its present equipment 
of factories) under normal conditions of working for production of about I 4 million 
tons of white sugar, i.e., roughly IJ tiroes the quantity annually required for it 
for inteinal consumption at the present time. 

As a result of the rapid development of this indnstry the import of sugar 
estimated at about 900,000 tons in 1^9-30 and valued at about Rs. 150 milUons bos 
now practically disappeared and the country has been rendered absolutely indepen- 
dent of any foreign sources for the supply of sugar.* A glance at Table No. _1 
will indicate the number of cane factories, from gur refineries, khandsarit 
and the net import of sugar in British India in Kathiawar ports during the last 9 
years along with the estimates for the year ’40-41. 

It was in the_ year ’3G-37 that the total production of sugar in India exceeded 
for the first time its estimnled consumption and there was a largo carry over of 
sugar estimated at over 200.000 tons to t'le subsequent season. 

Since then as a result of the decline in the area under cane and tbe poor 
cane crop, the production of sugar fell considcmbly and about 3CO.0(W tons of sugar 
had to be imported in 1938-89 to make up the deficit. During the year 1039-4(1 
however, as a result of a large cone crop, (be total production of sugar is estimated 
to be about 1,373, (XX) tons, and in view of the high prices of sugar, due to fixation 
of high minimum prices of sugarcane by llio Governments of the Duited Provinces, 
and Bihar, aiiproximating to about Be. 0-10-0 per maund of cane (about 11 mnunds 
being required for making 1 maund of sugar), the total consumption of sugar, 
will according to geuernl ^pectntiou. fall to about 960,000 tons only, in 1939-40. 
It Is expected that there will bo a large carry-over of about 400, 0(X) tons of sugar 
nt the commencement of the I9i0-4l season. 

export of sugar which was not realised acutely till 
Uie year 1939, has now arisen, and it is imperative for the country to find an 
outlet for the export of surplus production which is bound to be witnessed during 
the next season, iu view of the oumper cane-crop which will be available, aud 
also for subsequent seasons, unless the cultivation of cane, and manufacture of 
sugar ate properly plonned and carefully controlled. 

International Sugar Agreement 

I , been committed under the International Sugar Agreement con- 

cl'.oea in 1837, not to export sugar to any country, other than Burma, by sen, for 

* III August, 1940, the Government of India announced that imports of sugar 
irom Java to India would be restricted to 35,000 tone in 1940-4L 

. ^ Khtmdsati is an off-white direct consumption sugar produced in small fne- 
mncB, clii^y In the Dniled Provinces, the excise duty on which is considerably 
tower nt Its. -/8/0 per cwt. os comparra with Rs. S per cwt. on facloiy sugar. 
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a period of 5 years ending in 1942. While the question of the export of sugar 
was of academical interest till 1939, till when India’s production of sugar was uot 
in excess of her requirements (and that explains why the industry did not seriously 
iiiterest itself in the removal of the ban), the question has now assumed consi- 
derable importance, and it is agitating the minds of the commercial community 
the public, and indeed, also, of the Government of India. ’ 

The outbreak of the_ European War in 1939 has made the International 
Sugar Agreement inoperative due to various reasons, amongst which are the 
restriction of imports and exports of sugar to and from belligerent countries, 
alterations in the map of Europe ns a result of several countries being treated ns 
part of Germany, and consequently the disturbance in the Export quotas assigned 
to various countries, and violation of the terms of Agreement by them. 

India’s Surplus Sugar 

The virtual suspension of the International Sngar Agreement as a result of 
the dislocatiou caused by the devastating war in Europe, and the availability of a 
large surplus of sugar in India which must be exported have, thus, created within 
the last few months an entirely new state of conditions which the Government 
of India may examine, if necessary, iu consultation with Empire Countries and 
the Government of the United Kingdom, with a view to lifting the ban on export 
of sugar from India, by sea route immediately. 


Table No. 1 


Total number, and prodnetion of sugar fram cane factories, gur refineries, 
khandsari, net import of sugar in British India and Imports in Kathiawar ports 
daring the last 9 years, aad estimates for 1940*41. 


Year 

(Nov.-Oct.) 
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1931-82* 

19H2-33 

1933- 34, 

1934- 36 
1936-38 

1936- 37t 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 413: 


(Tons) 
82 168,581 

67 290 177 

112 468,966 

130 6VM16 

187 932,100 

137 1,111,400 

186 93^,700 

139 660,800 

143 1,241,700 

146 960,000 


(Tons) 

69,639 

80,100 

61.094 

39,103 

60.067 

19.600 

16.600 
14,200 

31,7C0 

60,000 


(Tods) (Tods) 

260.000 478,120 

276.090 646,;l&3 

200.000 716,059 

160.000 767,218 

126.000 1.U7,167 
100 000 lJi3O,90O 

126.000 1,072,300 

100.000 766,000 

(1 

100.000 i;373,400 

200.000 1,200,000 


(Tons) (Tons) 

438,797 92.678 

321,081 68,649 

233,366 87,094 

197.776 113 364 

86,962 45 2l8 

ll.geoS 12,870 

9,410 12,284 

264,430 76.700 

months) (8 months) 
84,700 32,200 


‘Figures of Gur production for calendar year 1932 are added to figures for 

1931-32 and so on. . , , , , 

tFactorieB in Burma, and production ;of BUgor m Burma are excluded from 

1936-37 seasoD. 

iOur estimates, 

§ Imports in Burma excluded from, April 1937, onwards. 
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Table No. 2 


Acreage under sugarcane, 
acre, grots production of gur, 
1930-31 to 1940^1: 


Year 


under improved varieties, production of cane per 
and calculated production of cane-crop iron 
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a > 3 
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^ a d 
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If 

eu 
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■s s 

_5 ® 
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■o S 
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s 


i-lll 

« cs _ 
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1930-31 

2,936 

1931-32 

8.076 

1932-38 

3,426 

1933-34 

8422 

1034-36 

3,602 

1936-38 

4,164 

1938-37 

4,632 

1937-38 

3,869 

1938-39 

3,180 

1939-40 

3.706 

1940-41 

4,218 


ei7 

12-3 

3,369 

, 35,780 

1.170 

14-1 

4,116 

48.316 

1,846 

14’9 

4,859 

61,129 

2,296 

lB-8 

6,065 

52,465 

2,433 

16-1 

6,292 

64,346 

3,066 

16-3 

6,102 

61,202 

3,462 

16-6 

6,932 

67,822 

2,968 

16-6 

6,679 

65,637 

2,673 

16-0 

4,276 

48,1CU 

... 

lB-0 

4,647 

... 


Table No. 3 


Per Capita Consumption of Sugar 


TJ. E. 


... 


103 lbs. 

U. K. 

... 



112 „ 

Java 


... 

... 

11 .. 

Denmark 



... 

... 128 

Egypt 

... 


»»• 

29 „ 

Japan 

• «. 



20 „ 

Australia 

... 

*•* 


114 „ 

New Zealand 




116 , 

India ... 

... 

... 

«*• 

24 „ (indadlng unr) 


Table No. 4 

Comparative Growth rf the Sugar Industry in the Verious Provinces Since 

1931-32. 

Province 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1986-36 1936-37 1937-38 1038-89 1939-40 (Est) 


(No. of cnme-Inctories p’orldng) 


V. P. 

14 

S3 

69 

06 

67 

68 

68 

69 

72 

Bihar 

12 

19 

33 

34 

36 

33 

33 

83 

33 

Punjab & Sind 

1 

1 

6 

6 

4 

6 

3 

3 

3 

Madras 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

7 

7 

Bombay 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Bengal 

... 

... 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Orlsaa 






2 

2 

2 

Indian States 
Burma* 

Total for India 

1 

32 

1 

67 

4 ' 

1 

, 112 

6 

2 

130 

9 " 

2 

187 

s’ 

3 

137 

0 

2 

130 

11 

3 

139 

n 

2 

143 


'Burma excluded from 1930-37 onwards from the total for tntlinT 
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A BeriouB effort was made during the year 1940, by the industry which 
^proached the Government o£ India for being permitted to export sugar *to the 
U. K. by releasing the country from the ban on export. The industry also 
e:^ressed its preparedness to sell sugar at a heavy sacrifice in price as compared 
with the internal price of surar in the country, (the offer was made for sale at 
about Es. 4 per maund ex-port delivery at any port in India, as compared with 
the internal price of Es. 12 including the excise duty, which would be refunded 
in the case of export sugar) with a view to removing the dead-weight of the 
huge surplus. 

It is well-known that as result of the dislocation caused by the war, the 
failure of the West Indies sugar crop and the restriction on sngar imports in the 
United Kingdom for a variety of reasons, the U. K. has had to go on ration in 
regard to sugar during 1940. At such a juncture, the Indian industry is in a 
poaition to render valuable assistance to the U. K. ns also other Empire countries 
by providing sugar at a reasonable rate for this season and also perhaps the next 
and thus make it possible for these countries to avoid inconvenience to its public 
in the matter of an important article of diet, and, incidentally, can also render 
suitable help to itsef by removing this surplus production. 

It is a pity however, that although the Government of India arranged for 
the offtake of ’Indian sugar (of quality D 24 and above) approximating to about 
103,009 tons for export to the U. K., which was nego^tmg for the purchase 
of exportable surplus sugar from Empire sources (Australia, Union of South 
Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, and British West Indies), the effort proved abortive 
inasmuch as the industry could not arrange to export the due to there 
being insuperable financial difficulties in the removal oi sugar from the poss^- 
Sion of Banks at the considerably low rate at which the U. K. offer^ to buy the 
same. As a consequence, negotiations for sale of to tlm U. K. were dropi^ 

for the time bcin^ The industry hopes, however, that the Gov^ment of India 
trill devote thek most earnest attention to this problem and save fee mdustir 
kom fee impending crisis by enabling it to remove a substantial portion of its 

surplus production of about 300,000 tons m new mafeets. . , j.. , , 

surplus prim note here that the United Kingdom rank3, n^ 

to fee uS States, os the largest sugar imimrting country of fee world Of fee 
imrorte in U. K., 54 per cent came, from Empire sources, and fee balance 
from CurUominican Eepublic, Peru, and Java. The normal annurf consumption 
irom uuua, uomu nlinnl ‘2 3000(X) tons. Due to rationing, the consumption 

fn in U^k will be 0° the ’order of 1,900,000 tons of which about 1^,000 

ton? will Vave^^^^^^^ Production being estimated at 510.000 tons 

^Tlifauantity of sugar available in 1930-40, for the United Kingdom, according 
to the iLst inf^matioD, from Empire sources, stated in a preceding paragraph, 
are as follows 


Australia 

Union of Sonth Africa 
Mauritius 

Fiji ^ ^ 

British West Indies 


21.’i,G00 tons 

262.000 tons 

127.000 tons 
5ia000 tons 


Total ••• - l'®®®'*^„ton8 

estimated that Tndia could supply about 300,000 ions tn 1939-40, 


_ . and 

It was 

in 1940-41. _ „ u mnat be observed that India now produces a superior 

In this connection U must onserv^^^^ 

quality and higher ^ ® P 'gnsurc the supply of the stipulated quantity from 

°y"Jr tama". tSS caX .Vu 

arrangements are made. \ ^ 

•*9 j «f fVift Tir^^finfc time India has aoout ldg 
I t is not generally realised feat a ^^orld. From a total area of nbont 3 

largest area under cane ‘^nltivntion tn hag been a considerable 

million acres under cane cuUiy^tiom.t ^ iga’6-.37 when it exceeded 45 million 


cultivation 
cane cnltivation, in 

expansion in acreage, the being in ■j““|oi 5 , 006 " acres as compared with 

' - estimated ^atea Z^manBion of cultivation, there 


acres, and fee estimatea ’ jtj, the expansion of cultivation, there 

3.705.000 acres in 1939-40. improvemSt in the quality of fee cane, 

has been witnessed an eqnBlly mark^ itn^ov^ 

The acreage under improved varieties of cane improveu 



Indian Hides & Skins Industry 


India today can fairly claim to be the world's major supplier of hidra 
skins, both raw and half-tanned. It is reckoned that there are in India 22o 
miilion cattle and bufifaloes. 40 million sheep and 68 million goats, which means 
that in this country are to be found one-third of all the cattle in the world — the 
largest cattle population of any single country. 

From these vast numbers of animals it is estimated that _ 20 million cattle 
and 6J million buffalo hides arc produced a year, puls 28 million goat and kid 
skins and l9 million sheep and lamb skins. It must be pointed out, _ however, 
that, particularly in the case of cattle, these figures are liable to fluctuatjon , since 
it is calculated that from 70 to 80 per cent of the cattle hides are obtained from 
animals which have died natural deaths. Such a death roll inevitably is dependent 
on the incidence of famine, flood or epidemics of disease. Goat, kid and sheep 
skins which are usually obtained through slaughter of the animals for meat, remain 
more or less steady. Compared with other countries India stands first in the 
production of both, hides and skins. 

About 75 per cent of tlie Indian production of raw hides and about 46 per 
cent of the goat and sheep skins are nowadays locally tanned, the remainder being 
exported row. For many years Germany was a major buyer of these raw materials, 
and although after the Great War she recovered her position to some extent, the 
development of Indian tanning and increased purchases by the United Kingdom 
after the introduction of place kid manufacture on a large scale in that country, 
have helped to spread Indio’s market, although at the opening of the present war 
about a third of her hides and skins were still sold on the Continent of Europe. 

During 1939-40 India exported raw and undressed hides and skins worth Bs. 
412 lakhs while exports of half-tanned leather were worth Bs. 600 lakhs. Nearly 
all the latter were brought by the United Kingdom which nowadays takes more 
than half of India’s exports of hides and skins. 

In recent years, definite attempts are being made inside the country to 
improve the produce generally. For example, improvements in flaying methods 
are being introduced and this scheme is being backed by the tonners and 
shippers who have voluntarily contributed to a fund to pay a small premium 
direct to all fln;yer8 of A and B grade hides. This is tending to raise the standard 
of quality by obviating avoidable defects. 

So far 08 the flat rate system of quotation goes, the evils inherent in it will 
hardly be _ reduced until buyers appreciate the value of the grading schemes which 
arc now being officially encouraged. Systematic grading and marking of hides 
under tlie Agricultural Produce (Grading and marking) Act, by means of brass 
msta* is now m operation in a number of slaughter houses especially in North 
India. Four grades. A, B, C and Bejections, arc prescribed in the rules under the 
Nearly 4.65.800 kips and 2,60.7d0 buff-hides have been graded under the 
j^MABK scheme between January 1937 and December 1940. In Idps, nearly 
« per cent were of A grade, 36 per cent of B, 37 per cent of 0 and 6 per cent 
Hc^Mtions. Amongst buff-hides, about 28 per cent were of A grade, 32 per cent 
of B, 36 per cent of 0 and 5 per cent Bejections. 

** riew to grading cured hides also (slaughtered and dead) and to 
expimd tlie scheme to handle a much larger number of hides, a re-organisation 
of hide_ grading is now proposed. The scheme, in the first instance, would be 
incu at imjiortant Msembling markets, c.g.. Calcutta and Caumpore. Details of 
the scheme arc discusBcd in the Eeport on the marketing of Hides in India, 
f id'*^ prepared by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government 


. ^ buyers wish to ensure quality in their consignments they would bo well 
aaviBM to specify the standard Agmark grades in ihcir contracts. Ecgarding 
me aavantago of using the standard Agmark grades and quoting i^orentinl prices, 

2^ o mixed lot of 1,000 graded hides sent to Palestine. 
hinS, fn^mg a lb. (2J per cent) more than n similar lot of ungraded 

In tuio Tcckoned,_ however, that Oic real extra value obtained by the oiiycr 

m this case was many t imes this small premium. 

bi^s disks is now discontinued and instead the hides ore suitably 
punched neat the tail. ^ 
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Goat, Kid, Sheep And Lamb Skins 

j, 7 / Diillion goat, kid, sheep and lamb skins produced each year 

half of them are exported. -- ’ 


about 


iisunlly_ m a raw, dry-salted, state. The U. B. A. 
~ ^ skins while the United Kingdom takes more 
than tbre^uarters of the half-tanned, dressed skins most of which are exported 


throngh SIndras. 

• 1 ^ Indian goat. which_ normally is regarded by most agricultural and 

animal husbanc^ everts ns little better than an unmitigated nuisance, does, 
however, come into its own in the skin business, for India supplies about one-sixth 
1 goat skins r^uired by the world tanning industry. The effect of the 
almost Japanese bloe^de on China has not yet become fully apparent 
^•77 statistics, but it seems possible that when full details are available they 

will show that India’s share of the market has grown still greater. 

High class glace kid is made from Indian goat skins and those from Bengal 
and Bihar are regarded as_ the best raw material for this pnipose. IncidentaUv, 
glace Md is now being made in India and in addition to meeting local demand, 
exports worth Rs. 9'3 lakhs were made in 1938. 

Reference had already been made to the fact that about half the hides and 
Bkins_ produced in India are tanned in the country. Exports of dressed hides 
are in vniying degrees of finish from the half-tanned “East India tanned kips 
and calf skins” which are re-tanned and finished in the importing countries, to 
box and willow sides which are practically ready for the bootmaker. 


Widespread Village IridustTy 


Indian tanning, a very widespread village indnstry carried on by Chamar^ 
a depressed class of Hindus, can be divided into two categories, indigenous and 
modern. 

The indigenous types, in which the Chamars are supreme, covers four different 
forms of leather ; the crude leather produced in the villages to meet local nee^ ; 
buffalo sole leather which is bag tanned in the Punjab ana in Bengal ; Punjab 
tanned sheep skins, the Kabuli Bheris of the trade which are often used ns cheap 
bookbinding leather, throughout India; and the_ half- tanned leather of Madras and 
Bombay, it is tbis fourth kind of leather which has found its way into interna- 
tional commerce, most of it first going to the United Kingdom when it is exported 
to other countries. 

This indigenous tanning in the main uses avaram or turwnr bark (cassia 
auriculatn) wliiSa is obtained in southern _ and western India. Since the_ Inst war, 
however, great strides have been made in Indian tanning practice _ and in Madras 
cattle hides are nowadays tanned with wattle bark, large quantities of winch are 
imported from South Africa. Goat and sheep skins are, however, still tenned with 
avaram, and the same medium is used in Bombay for cattle bides. The annual 
export of this half-tanned leather is worth about Rs. 600 lakhs. 

Modern tanning, especially for producing leather for saddlery and military 
equipment, employs local tannins such as babul bark and rayrobalans in dealing with 
buffalo and heavy cow hides. Such modern processes have been introduced m 
Cawnpore one of India’s biggest modern tanning centres, Agra, Calcutta and 
Madras, and buffalo hide is now being treated by modern methods to prodnee 
sole leather. 

Chrome Tanning 


Chrome tanning has also developed at a pbenomennl rate in the country and 
tanneries in Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras now produce Irather for shoe uppers 
Bach fls hny and willoff Bides froni cow hide and box willow cfllf. lenther 

has for some time been regularly exported the ^UnhS 

Iran and Trao and since the operation of the Ottawa trade pact tne 
Kingdom has^’taken a growing amount of these leathers exports to the U. K. 

the Indian hides and skin industry and 

tie tanoerieB Id the ton»W ST’^mlnUn ’Tliir?rd.r“& Sd 

meins renresent the total capacity of the .industry since apart from otlier and 
smaller orders the rapidly increasing Indian Army also has to be shod and 
fte nlrmll internal ’^demand is being met without any dislocation being 

cansed. 
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Finally, an interesting development in the hide and skin business in recent 
years has been the growth in ejrports of lamb and kid fur staus. These are 
particulrtrly attractive uoodH (flome of the North Indian varieties of 
ging to the same species as that producing the well-known Persian Lamb ) and 
bOOO meccs were esooried in 1928. That was a humble beginning and the demand 
was BO brisk that by 19.16 e.rports exceeded 2,000,000 skins. It is quite possible 
that witli the ilemaiid for warm equipment during tlie war, India’s fur skins can 
play a very useful part. 


Coffee Industry in India 


It is a fascinating story that lies behind the introdnetion of cofFee into India. 
In about 1600 A. U., Bnbabud.Hii fcaahib, of beloved memory, rallied the faithful, 
in front of n holy cave high iin on the Chnndrngiri Hills in Mysore State, to give 
battle to a miuderouB bandit chief tain, who had entrenched himself on the Hills 
and, with his hordes, was devastating the country. _ The PoUgar and his nien 
perished. Bababudan Sahib who had sailed forth in the spirit of a cru^dor 
announced to his followers that he had decided to go on a pilgrirarange to tho Holy 
City of Mecca and disappeared into the cave. All through the long weary mouths 
his laiihlul followers, both Hindu and Muslim, walched and waited at the mouth 
of the cave till tho holy man reappeared, and communicated to them tho glad 
news that he Imd brought from tho Holy Land as gift for them seven seeds of a 
wondrous plant which would serve as ‘tfood and drink” to them. These seeds 
were planted on the Ohandragiri Hills which from that day came to be known ns 
the Bababudan Hills. The fomidatiou of the coffee industry iii India was thus 
nud truly laid by Bababudan Sahib. 

History records that the tiny plants from the Bababudan stock carried 
noroBS the seas started the big plantations in Dutch East Indies and Brnall. Dutch 
East Itidies got its first coffee plants from Cannnnore in Malabar in 1696. These 
having been destroyed by (loode, a second consignment from India followed three 
years later and became the forerunner of the aroitca coffee plantation of the Dutch 
East Indies. In 1760 coffee plants taken from Goa in Portuguese India to Rio de 
Janeiro introduced coffee culiivutiou in Brazil, 

Dovolopmont of Coffee Growing In India 

In India, for well-nigh two centuries the light of coffee appears to have been 
hidden under the biiBlicl. It was only iu 1799 tliat the possibilities of coffee as a 
commcrciai crop attracted the attention of tho East India Company. An experi- 
mental plantation was ojjencd in Tellichcrry in the same year and in its wake 
regular plantations sprang up all over the slopes of the Ghats in South India. 

The grim deterraiualiqn and tho dogged persovorance of the pioneei’S of the 
coEco. industrj' wrought niivacle. In less than a century thousands of acres of 
wild )ung\6 on the almost inaccessible heights of tho mountain ranges were cleared 
and converts into smiling coEco gaidens. And by 1872, India was able to export 
as much as 25,000 tons of coEco. 

And Its Fall 

. A series of reverses then followed. The fungus leaf-disease, Hcmcleia vastra- 
trtx and the cofice stc.ira-borer made it inercnBinf^y difficult for estates situated in 
cortaiu arMR to pay tbcir way. Also keen competition in the world markets from 
foreign coEees comrilitUed to tltc decline of tho Indian coEee industry with the result 
that from about .100,001 acies the area under coEee shrank to its present level of 
aUoul 200,000 acres. 


Location and Extent of Present Cultivation 

the world so well-suited to tho growing of high quality 
nleiitifiil mint. *. * ,^1 Ujgh altitude, Btinny’ slopes, a tropical sun, 

are some nf 'tho ''i hiimiiB content and a well-drained sttb-soil 

the nroduct ‘^°9‘*'^'”''8 “ndcr which coEee grows on these hills and yields 

me product reputed for its c-xcellent characteristics in the cup. 
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The more important of these hiHs are the Bababadan, Kopna and Mudipire 
Ranges in the Mysore State ; the Nilgiris. Nedubattam, Shervaroys, Anamallais 
and Pulncys in the Madras Presidency; Kannan Devan in the Travancore State; 
Billigiris situated parlly in the Mysore State and partly in the Madras Presidency 
and Nelliampathies part of which lies in the Cochin State and the rest in flie 
Malabar district of the Jlndras Presidency. Besides these, wholly hilly regions like 
North and South Coorg and Wynaad also grow coffee. About half the total area 
under coffee in South India is in the Mysore State, a quarter in the Madras 
Presidency, a fifth in Coorg and the remainder distributed between Travancore and 
Cochin States. 


Verities Grown end Types 

All the three important varieties of coffee bnown_ to the world, we,, Cqffea 
arabica, Coffea robtcsta and Coffea libertca, are grown in South India, The Coffea 
arahica of South India claims its descent, as already stoted, irom the nriMt^ 
this variety grown in its homo country of Arabia and brought to India 1^ 
Babnbudan Sahib. Jlore than 90 per cent of the coffea area m India is planted to 

Coffea^arabtca^^^t^ vras introduced from Java in 1910. It occupies less than 10 

per cent of the total area under coffee. , - , r 

Many types of arabica appear to have been tned from ^ 

was one of the first in the field and flourished till it to 

the coffee stem-borer and the leaf-disease. ;^OTg. a new .^yP^ foimd resistant to 
the leaf-disease, then became iwpular. 'ihe Kent type well-known o g . 

robustness and bean quality is now the most popular. 

The Coffee Tree and its Produce 

The cofe tree bednB to Jlcld ftg coS’fmi ‘.“Sw 

maturity only ui its fifth year of life. The u e cultural 

to be about 50 years, Provided jj^t^ trees are with ’proper mahures and 

operations are attended to and the tteii^ie e r 

protected n-rainst pests and diseases, and the snaue unuer 

is regulated from time to time ^ jt blossoms in March- 

Thc eoftee tree yields only one crop in a yeayn in 

April with the first showers f mOTtbs, those on higher 

is^laty" to"S""harS^BTarl/ - is Ci^L“ Jotnds 

Hlay, in certain areas. 

Preparation of the Produce f°’' the ^ ^ pg- the coffee tree is perishable 

Like any other fruit crop, chmy P g sueb. it has to undergo 

in its raw state and cannot *”1^° ® the coffee bean may be taken out of it 
further treatment before the final pr<Munt, me 

" ThSf is°Sievld1n euE^ofthe two 'ways described below. 

Plantation (Parchment’l Coffee ^ "tvashing” method is an elaborate 

The first of these hnown ns the wet or ^ 

process in which the outer 8^'“ leaves the coffee beans inside the 

gently removed by pulping and „nvering. Coffee in this form is known 

cherrV each encased in a solt parchment covering. ^ 

as 'parchment coffee.’ a,.o(;nn is the drying of parchment coffee in tne 

‘^The next stage in the ^^^ery ^aU percentage of moisture is 

sun BO carefully and so well brittle. The farther processes of peehng 

left in it and the Pn’^^hment-covenng according to their nhnpe and 

off the parchment-covetin^g, the ot n by hand all blemmh^ 

size, and the careful garbling of each ^ of coffee for the tn^het by Ae 

and ont-of size beans, complete the p P goes under the , 

‘wet’ method. The final P^tipet ®f tbi ^^Jj^Qaal qualifying, w^d . Parchment 

"Plantation Coffee," with caused ns to the supenonty « 

to ensure that no “isnnderstenchng w cans treatment it has received, 

the coffee in question, owing to the specim p p 

57 
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Native (Cherry) Coffee 

The otlier method of proparntion of coffee for the market is a simpler one. 
Cherries as they are harvested arc dried in the sun till the outer skin of the cherry, 
the soft parehment-coverinjr of the beans inside, and the sticky matter in b^ween 
dry up forming a huBk and leaving the beans loose inside the husk. Such cherry- 
dried coffee is then decortiented by pounding it in a mortar or by passing it 
thronpli a hnller. The beans thus Bep.aralcd from the husk are then graded, if 
nec.esHnry. The final product of this process is called ‘‘Native Coffee” or '‘Oherry- 
(Iried Cofiec” and sometimes ‘‘Native (Cherry) Coffee.” 

Unenred end Cured Coffees 

To the final products of either of the two methods of preparation described 
in the foregoing paragraplis, the general term "cured coffee” is applied. It 
means that coffee fi'uits ns Iiarvested have been snbiected to certain preservative 
processes, and the beans obtained from these proccsse-s are ready for the market. 
Conversely, "unoured coffee” means coftee in any of its various forms before it is 
cured. This terra is, however, generally applied only to dry coffee in the parchment 
or in the husk. 


Curing 

"Curing” is the collective term applied to all the processes to which uncured 
coffee is snbiected before it is turned into cured coffee. • A ‘‘enrer” is a person 
who undertakes the curing of coffee. Tlierc arc a number of such curers, large 
and small, firms and individuals, in South India employing largo numbers of 
InbouTcrs daring the season in tlieir ‘‘curing yards” or curing establishments.” 

It is gratifying to note that the curing of coffee in India is acknowledged 
to bo the host in the world in all its principal markets. The intense heat of the 
sun during the curing season is a natural advantage enjoyed by South India. 
Added to this is the great care bestowed by carers on every process of curing, 
which, ns thev have learned from their long experience, enhances tlie cup qualities 
of Iiirlian coffee and ensures for it the first rank among the coffees of the world. 

The grading of coffee beans according to their shape and size is as important 
to the consumer ns the cup qunlilips. Uneven size and shape lend to irregularities 
in roasting and consequent inferior liquor. In tlie process of grading, the pea- 
shaped beans or “pea-berries” are separated from the fiat-shaped beans or ‘‘flats.’’ 
'J'he flats arc again ttrnded into first, second and third sizes according to certain 
fixed standards based on the width and thickness of the beans adopted by each 
ctirer who also c.xercisos his own discretion in naming his grades and using grade 
marks such ns ''O,” ‘‘A,” “B,” "C,” etc. The beans that are not fit to go into 
any of the above groups form n separate grade called "Trin.gc.” 

Monsooned Coffee 


In the days of sailing ships. Native (cherry) coffee sent to Europe used to 
take Home six months for the voyage, with the result that in the damp hold of 
the ship coffee lost its original colour mid became white. AVith the opening of 
Inn buez and spewly transport on steam-ships, complaints were received from 
burope that the coffee had not the fiavoiir it had before. Jlerchants in Mangalore 
11 • ® devised and perfected the process known as ‘‘raonsooning 

collce, in which the coffee acquired the special flavour preferred by many 

consumers in Norway, France and Swilzcrlniid. 

1 1 .Mnnsooning of coffee is an art. AVilh tlie break of the South AAfest Monsoon 
la 0 in Jlay or wrly_ in June, Native (cherry) coffee is evenly spread, about 4 to 
1 godowiiB open on all sides and raked from time to time 

niinf -li * days. It IS then packed loose in gunny bags and stacked in 

sufficient space between rowa for the monsoon winds to blow conli- 
Tinni-oT t The beans are bulked and rc-packt'd once a week or 

“tiinno..i'^^I?* ■i*’”t another to avoid their getting mouldy and for even 

cii 1 nitr°^i about a month and a half the coffee nsauinea a silvery white 
our when it is considered to be fully matured and ready for shipment. 


Characteristics of Various Growths 

substance or body, flavour or aroma and 
^rioiiB 's on these very desirable cbarnotcristics that the 

0 s growths of Indian coffees have earned for them a reputation in the most 
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foBlidions wnvket of tlie ^rorld. namely, London. Myaores are noted for their full 
soft liquor with velvet ty flavour and riehness. Billifiiiis. Nilftirie and Naidubatum 
fall in the aame class with jrood quality, distinctive flavour, soft and thitkish liquor. 
ShervarOys me distinffuished by their fine aroma, while Coorjzs vield a strong 
liquor. Nellampathies yield a soft liquor while Aiinmallais, Rannan Devon 
and Palnis are preferred for their sound liquor. It is seldom that Indian coffees 
fail to satisfy the requirements of a fastidious blender. 

The market valuation of coffees is also partly dependent on their external 
characteristics. A few of the salient features of the various growths of Indian 
coffee are the following ; — 


BABABUDAN,S 

MYSOJIEB 

COOEG 

NILGIEIS 

NAIDUBATDM 

BTLLTGIRTR 
BHERVAROYS 
ANAMALLAIS 
NELLI AMPATHIES 
NANNAN DEVAN 
HALNIS 


... Jlcdium Bold. Round and Thick. Greenish-Greyish. 
... Bold to Medium Bold, Giceiiibh-Grejish to Greyish, 
Coated. 

... Medium Bold, Greenish, slightly Coated. 

... Bold, Longish. Bhiish-Grejish, not Coated. 

... Medium Bold, Greenish to Gieenish-GieMsh, not 
Coaled. 

... Fairly Bold, Greenish, slightly Coated. 

... Medium Bold, Roundisli, Greenish not Coated. 

... Bold, Greenish, faiily Co.itid. 

... Bold, EoundiBh, Greenish, Coaled. 

... liledium Bold, Greenish, slightly Coated. 

... Small to medium Bold, Gieenish, slightly Coated. 


India’s PosiLion in the World Produclicn of, 
and Trade in. Coffee 

The annual world ])roduction of coffee is Mtimated at about million tons. 
Brazil accounts for CO per cent of this, Colombia tabes the pest place with 11 per 
cent and Dutch East Indies follows with 6 per cent. India’s shaic is less than 
1 per cent. About 50 per cent of the world trade in coffee is monopolised by 
Brazil while Colombia accounts for about 15 per cent, and Dutch East Indies about 
6 per cent. India’s share is low and only about 0'5 per cent. 


Production, Home Consumption and Exports 

The normal commercial crop is estimated at 18,000 tons. In a lean year 
it may be as low as 16,000 tons and in a bumper year as high ns 24,GC0 tons. 

'Phough coftee has been grown in India for several centuries, the joimlarity 
of the beverage is still confined to the southern parts of India. 'Ihe total con- 
sumption of coffee in India is only about 10,000 tons as against a consumption of 
18,000 tons in Canada, over 16,000 tons in the Unions of Boutb Africa, 15,000 tons 
in the United Kingdom and 750,000 tons in the United States of America. The 
per capita consumption of coffee in India is extremely low being only a small 
fraction of a pound, whereas in the United States of America it is about 15 lb. 
and in Sweden 16 lb. 

The annual exportable surplus of Indian coffee is over 8,000 tons. The buyers 
of Indian coffee in the recent past have been France, the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Belgium, Australia (including New Zealand), Germany, Iraq, Netherlands, Arabia, 
Burma, Bahrein Islands, Asiatic Turkey. Czechoslovakia, Canada, United States 
of America and Ceylon, in their order of importance. 

Future of the Indicn Coffee Industry 

After a series of ups and down in the past, the industry has now shrunk to 
about 200,000 acres under cultivation with an estimated commercial crop of about 
18,000 tons of cured coffee, of which Uie home consumption is only about 10, COO tons, 
the balance being the exportable surplus. And while the world’s makets continue 
to be flooded with comparatively inferior coffees, the large exportable surplus of 
Indian coffee is a serious problem to the industry. 

The Indian Cofl’ee Ccbb Committee, constituted by Ihe Central Government 
in 1935 under the provisions of the Indian Coflee Cess Act XIV of 1935 has set out 
on the long and difficult ioumey of expanding the market for Indhsii coffee in 
India and overseas, but, for various reasons, of which the chief are finance and 
the present war, the goal is not yet within sight. 



Glass Industry in India 


Becent archaeologicnl diacoveries and excavations have now establialicd tUat glass 
vessels and ornaments were in use in India in the early Ciiristian era. Enamelled 
glass is known to have been manufactured in India in the 17th eentury. Belgaum, 
Siysore and United Provinces were also reputed to possess glass factories in the 
17th and 18th centuries though sucli factories were not of the modern type_. 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern lines dates frorn the nineties of the 
last century when some pioneer efforts were made in this direction, and to a certain 
extent, credit is due to a factory at Talegaon in Poona District which liad done a 
great deal of pioneer work in training men for glass factories and popularising the 
industry. Between the years 1692 and 1908 many factories on modern lines were 
started but most of them were not successful. 'J'hc Indian Industrial Commision 
attributed the failures to the inadequate technical skill, ignorance about the qualities 
of the raw materials, and the peculiarities of Indian labour and local conditions. 

In spite of these failures IG new factories were established during the period 
of 1903 to 1913 but in 1914 when the war broke out, not more than half of them 
were in working condion. Daring the war peiiod of 1914 to 1918 liio Indian Muni- 
tions Board encouraged the manufacture of glassware in India, and ns a result new 
factories were established, and it was estimated that about Ks. 15,00,000 were 
invested in the industry. During the period of 1918 (o 1932 the duty on imported 
glass was increased from 15 tier cent to 30 per cent, and this ga'^e a further 
stimulus to the industry with the result that 22 new factories were established 
during the period. 

In the year 1932 there was an enquiry by the Tiiriff Board into the prospects 
of the glass industry, and the requirements tlicrcof in re.spect of protection.^ The 
Tariff Board took a survey of the then known factories and the table below gives a 
list of the factories existing to tire information then available. 
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Punjab 
United Provinces 
Bengal 
Bombay 
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Larger Number of Factories 

After the Tariff Board enquiry the stimulus to the cstablislimcnt of glass 


— cii4uirv inc BUiniuus 

factories wa^ju^^the increase and to-ilny we have a si 

Bombay 
Delhi 

Indian Stales ”, 

Madras 
Punjab 

United Provinces 


ill larger number of factories 
28 
19 
1 
11 
1 
3 
33 
101 


for a^ucTc'asf in°diitv*”nif*l- to the Government of India 

TW J ninniifncturcd. 

Govcinmeut for varioifs *ren*pnnR * accepted by the 
meiinor various reasons, and tl.cie was no incicasc in the duty imposed 
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ppon foreign imports. The Indian Industry, however, has made farther progress 
in the number of factories and the total value of local manufactures. The Govern- 
ment of India has however, given special concessions to the glass industry in the 
matter of the duty on soda ash which forms a substantial i)ercentngc of the cost 
of raw materials in glass, ns will be seen from the table given below. 


Table showing the percentage cost of raw materials in glass 


Sand 

Indian. 

23 

English, 

27 

Belgian. 

9 

German, 

19 

Soda Ash 

G7 

Cl 

87 

79 

Lime or Limestone 

10 

12 

4 

2 


100 

100 

100 

100 


Ths Government reduced the duty for all imported Soda Ash consumed in the 
glass factories and the glass manufacturers have thus obtained substantial help from 
Government. 

The Tariff Board also recommended the establishment of a technical research 
institute for glass, and the United Provinces established a glass technology section 
in Benares with a view to developing this Industry. Steps have been tuEen for the 
installation of modem equipment in some of the factories, and modem furnaces 
and _new_ machines have been introduced with the result that the cost of the pro- 
duction in the local factories has been considerably reduced. With the introduction 
of modem methods and with the help of the Technical Institute, new lines of glass 
products ore now manufactured by the local factories such ns glass, brads, false 
pearls, ornamental glass plates, tubes, pipes and a number of other articles which 
were hitherto not manufactured by the local industry. 

Recently, as a result of the encouragement, advice and technical direction 
provided for by the Government, the local industry has now developed a new 
product known as the windolite, which is a substitute for glass to be used for^ 
building purposes. Similarly, the local industry has now estendra its scope in the 
matter of glass tubes and surgical and laboratory requirements of glass products. In 
addition to the lines indicated above, the local industry is now manufacturing and 
supplying the Defence Deporments of the Government of India with many of their 
requirements in various tmes of glass. 

In its present stage the industry is divided into two well defined categories. 

(1) The Isdigenocb Cottage Indhstry. — ^Thc artisans in villages purchased 
the glass blocks or cakes manufactured hy the modem types of glass factories and 
made out of Ihem bangles in small furnaces in their homes. Such cottage industry 
is to he found particularly located in the District of Ferozabad in the United _ Pro- 
vinces and in the District of Bdgaum in the South of Bombay Presidency. Similar 
types of cottage industry is also to be found to a certain extent in the Indian State 
of Mysore. This cottage industry, however, had to face severe competition from the 
factory industry which started manufacturing the ron^ type of bangles in com- 
petition. For some time there was keen competition also from Japanese manu- 
facturers who introduced fte silken type of bangles as also certain omammtal types. 
The cottage indus^ was unable to face the competition by the factory industry in 
Japan and in Indio, but the Indian factory has now established itself in spite of the 
competition from Japan and more than one-third of the totnl_ requirements of India 
in respect , of bangles are now supplied by the local factories. As a result of the 
competition from Japan the cottage industry has given place to the factory in- 
dustry in this respect also, and the cottage industry is now more or less restricted 
to the rough products only and on a smaller scale. 

(2) Modern Factory Indhstry and Clabeification of Factories.— As 
stated above the modem factory industry is still restricted to the production of the 
following dasses of glass goods : — 

(1) Glass cakes for bangles. 

(2) Beads, bottles, lampware, phials, tableware, etc. 

(3) Factories, which are mn on extensive scale, produce the sheet and plate glass. 

(4) The factories which have recently started manufacture of surgical and 
laboratory requirements in glass. 

Only two factories are equipped with the machinery for the production of 
sheet and plate glass, plain as well os ornamental. 
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GLASS INLOSTEY INDIA 
GlacQ Imports 

The value of the imports in India of nil kinds of glassware came to about Es. 
2 53 00000 m 1020-27 and it decreased to Bs. l,C5,Ot*iOOO in 1901. The latest fibres 
of imroits, hovYever, show a furtlier fall and in 1938-39 the value of the total im- 
ports was only Bs. 1,25,00,000. 

Indian Production Of Glass 

The total value of glass manufactiires in India was estimated to be about Bs. 
80 OO.OoO prior to the Great War in 1914 and tlie Tarill’ Board estimated the value of 
tlie total annual produetion in I9:il at Bs. 1,40,00,000. .According to a very conser- 
vatiic estimate the yearly production of glass and glassware is today estimated to be 
in the vicinity of Bs. 2^,00,00.000. Thus the Indian IndustiT which was supplying 
about one-fourth of the total requirements of India prior to tlie War of 1914 is now 
able to meet the local requii-cmcnts to the c.vlcnt of over 50 per cent of the annual 
consumption. Fifteen years before, the value of imports stood at Bs. 2,60,00,000. It 
has now been reduced* to one-half of that figure while the value of local manufac- 
ture has increased to about 250 jicr cent of what it was in I9ll. 

A very important feature of the Indian Glass Industry is tlie capacity of the 
modern factories to exjiort glass and glasswaro from India to foreign countries. In 
the year 1235-30 the total value of exports of Indian glassware amounted to Es. 29, 
(^. It steadily rose to Bs. 49,000 in 1936-37, and leaped up to Bs. 1,29,590 in the 
year 1937-38. The figure for 1938-30 stood in the vicinity of Bs. ].10,0u0 but in the 
ten months period from April 1, 1939 to January 31, 1040, India has c.vportcd 
glass and glassware of the value of Bs. 1,16,672 as against Bs. 88,000 in the ten 
mouths of the previous year. 

The table below shows the countries and the vnhtc of the export trade in 
Glass products from India. 

It may be mentioned Itcrc that the Indian Munitions Board were able to 
secure a good deal of their rcqrrirements from the Irrdinn factories during the period 
of the last War, and in tins War also the Supply Department is reported to have 
placed substantial orders with tire local glass factories and tire industry is reported 
to bo rendering higlrly irsefirl service to the defence of India and il.o British Empire. 

The Indian Industry is passing through a period of transition and ho])eB to 
attain its full growth in every direction. The requirements of the Defence Deimrt- 
ment and the sister territories of the Empire will, it is hoped, provide the inspira- 
tion to tire industry to manufaeturo such articles os may be in demand in te^tories 
concerned. 

Glass and Glosewarce exported from India to varioui countries in '33-34 — ’37-38. 


Gi.aes Axn Gi-asswaue, 

Aden and Dependencies 
Bahrein Islunds 

Ceylon (excluding Maldives) 
Burma 

Fcdernlcd Malay Blnies 

Other British I’osscBsions 

1933-34 
.. 2,702 

.. 0,7iil 
.. 0,330 

.. 1,575 

8,084 

1934-35 

1.800 

1..541 

9.045 

3,049 

11,102 

1935-36 

2,300 

1010 

7,302 

1,050 

0,088 

1936-37 

6,180 

7,999 

8,274 

CIS 

7,050 

1937-38 

4,999 

10,026 

10,185 

64,116 

7.406 

11,022 

Total British Empire 

Native States in Arabia oilier 
than Mnskat Territory and 
Trucinl Oman 

Iran 

Jnonii 

Ollier foreign countries 

.. 20,462 

.. 3,390 

3S0 
.. 8,903 

.. 7,707 

27,137 

3,140 

4,025 

60 

7.802 

19,250 

2,356 

3,458 

6 

4,47.'> 

28,0(2 

14,880 

2,102 

3.202 

L10,4li 

4,560 

0,932 

32 

7 075 

lolnl i-oreign countries ... r0,440 j6,bS3 3U,iiti4 20 , 244 , 19,179 

Table showing the thares of the provinces in the Export Trade. 

Share of Bengal 
„ Orissa 

,, Bombay 

•1 Wild 

„ Madras 

„ Burma 

] 933-34 
11,274 

25,030 

1,‘257 

7,040 

85 

^034-35 

4,012 

25,123 

93c 

12,729 

20 

1935-30 

3,448 

16,030 

505 

7,5-19 

8 

1936-37 

5,432 

.37,303 

1,101 

5,115 

145 

1937-38 

01,700 

50 

51,507 

1,133 

14,080 

Total ~ 

45,892 

42.820 

29,000 

49,210 

lji8,090 



